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iniKimm to the first edition 


Ah i\w ini ohapUir of tliin work contains such 
cxplaoutioaH m whou iuhh1u<1 of its scope and plan, the 
Aut.lH»r liUH little t<^ <lo ill this place except express his 
thanks to the minuo’ous friends who have helped him with, 
faeis, opinions, and criticisms, or by the gift of hooks or 
pamphlets. Among these he is especially indebted to the 
lion. Thomas iM. Cooley, now Chairman of the Interstate 
(knnincrce tkanmissiou In Washington; Mr. James B. 
Thayer of the Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Hmu St‘th Isnv, formerly Mayor of Brooklyn; Mr. E. L. 
Codldn of Ninv Yiirk ; Mr. Theodore Roosevelt of New 
York; Mr. CL Bradfonl of ('‘uinhridge, Mass.; and Mr. 
Theodore Uutsm (d* liochester, N.Y, ; by one or other of 
whom the gri^ater part of the proofs of these volumes have 
hetm read* He has also received valiiahle aid from Mr. 
JuHiUm Holmes of tlu^ Hnpreme Court of Massachusetts; 
Mr. Therutore I) wight, late Librarian of the State Depart- 
ment at WaHhington; Mr* IL Villard of New York; Dr. 
Albert Shaw of Minneapolis; Mr. Jasso Macy of Grinnell, 
fa. I Mr. Simeon Baldwin and Dr, George P* Fisher of 
New Haven, (kmin ; Mr. Henry (k Lea of Philadelphia; 
Vn\. Tt W. Higginson of (kunhrldge, Mass, ; Mr. Bernard 
Moses of Uerkeloy, (kih; Mr. A. B. Houghton of Corn- 
ing, N.Y, I Mr. John Hay of Washington; Mr. Henry 
Hitclumek of St. lamis, Mo.; Ihwident James B. Angell 
of Ann Arbor, Mich,; Hon. Andrew D. White of Syra- 
emso, N.Y.; Mr. Frank J. Goodnow and Mr. Edward 
("lark of New York ; Dr. Atherton of the State College, 
Ikmnsylvania; and the authorities of the U.S. Bureau of 
Education. No one of these gentlemen is, however, respon- 
sible for any of the facts stated or views expressed in the 
booki 
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PRIFACB 


Tho Author is further irulohtad to Mr. Low h>r a chtipter 
written by him, whieii (lontaiiiH inatt(U' of mm;h intoi’OHt 
relating to municipal govcriiiiKiiit and politicw. 

lie gladly taken thi.s opportunity of thanking for their 
aid and eouuHel four Mnglish frimidn: Mr. Ibniry Sidgwic.k, 
who luiH read moat of the proofs witii great care and made 
valuable auggoationa upon them ; the Rev. Htopford A. 
Brooke, whoao literary tjriiieiama have Ixutn very iiulpful; 
Mr. Albert V. Dicey, and Mr. VV. Robertson Hinith. 

He is aware that, notwithstanding tho aaaiatanoe rendered 
by friends in America, ho must liave fallen into not a few 
errors, and without asking to he excused for these, he desires 
to plead in extenxiatlou that the ):)ook has been written under 
the constant pressure of public duties as well as of other 
private work, and that the diffloulty of obtaining in Europe 
correct information rcganling the constitutions and laws of 
American States and tlio rules of party organizations is very 
great. 

When the book was begun, it was intended to contain a 
study of the more salient social and intellectual phenomena 
of contemporary America, together with descriptions of the 
scenery and aspects of nature and human liature in the West, 
all of whose States and Territories the Author has visited. 
But as the work advanced, he found that to carry out this 
plan it would be necessary either unduly to curtail the 
account of the government and politics of the Uiiittxl States, 
or else to extend the book to a still greater length tium that 
which, much to his regret, it has now reache(l. Ho there- 
fore reluctantly abandoned tho hope of deHcribiiig in these 
volumes the scenery and life of tho West. As regards tho 
non-political topios which were to have been dealt with, ho 
has selected for discussion in tlie comduding cliapters those 
of them which either wore comparatively unfamiliar to 
European readers, or seemed specially calculated to throw 
light on the political life of tho country, and to complete 
the picture which he has sought to draw of the American 
Commonwealth as a whole. 

Ooto&er 22, 1888. 



PEEPACi: TO THE EDITION OF 1910 


Ah t.ho introdiKitory olniplor of tliia book contains such 
()Xj)liuiaLii)im hh Htatm ntiodod of its Hoopo and plan, I have 
lij.tUi to do Iioi’o oxc.npt advert to tho alterations made in it 
siiuit) it was iirst published in 1H88. Some years afterwards, 
in IHSid-bf), a revised and much enlarged edition appeared; 
and since tlmt date various minor corrections and additions 
have from time to time boon made. Now in 1910 I find that 
80 many change,s have taken place in the United States that 
a further complete revision has become necessary, and that 
some note ought to bo taken of certain now phenomena in 
American p(diti(is and society. In this edition, accordingly, 
thero have hciui introduced, sometimes in the text, some- 
times in Htipplcmontary notes, concise descriptions of such 
phouomeua. 

Besides these eorroctions and additions, which do not affect 
tlio general plan, four new chapters have boon added. One 
deals with the transmarine dominions of the United States 
acquired since 188K, a second with the huge influx of immi- 
grants who have been arriving from Central and Southern 
Europe, a third with tho more recent phases of the Negro 
Problem in tho South, and a fourth with the remarkable 
development in late years of tho American Universities. 

My friend, Mr. Seth Low, formerly mayor of New York, 
has booji kind enough to rewrite the chapter on Municipal 
(Jovernraent which he etjutributod to the first edition, and 
which contains matter of much interest relating to city 
government and city politics. 

I am indebted to Professor Beard of Columbia University 
for information on several topics which I could not person- 
ally investigate. Besides the difficulties of selection and 
eorapresaiou which attend any attempt to deal in ttvo vol- 
umes with 80 vast a subject as that of this treatise, I have 
found in revising it a further difficulty in the fact that many 

ix 
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political iuBtitutions in the United StaUsK, bucIi m forum of 
City Government, the party nominating nuushimo’y, and tin*, 
methods of <lireet popular legislation, are at. preHont in a 
trauBitory or experimental condition; the variationn hc^twecn 
one State and amither growing more numerouH with the 
emergence of new ideas and lunv Hidunnes of ndorm. It 
would have been impoBsible to (ind space to di‘sc 4 ‘il)e these 
otherwise than in outline, even could I, umbr tlu^ heavy 
pressnra of other duties, have found time to study all thesi^ 
things minutely. But an effort has lieen made to (‘.all atten- 
tion to the more important among these new p<diticul ar- 
rangements, and to give in each case the most recent facts, 
though I am for obvious reasons precluded from adding com- 
ments on many of the facts which it is proper to state. 

It was with some anxiety that I enterecl on this revision, 
fearing lest the Impeful spirit with whicli my oliHtuwaiiou (d 
American institutions from 1870 to 1804 liad inspinul me 
might be damped by a close examinatitm of ihtnr more reci^nt 
phases. But all I have seen and heard tluriug the last few 
years makes mo more hopeful for the future of popular gov- 
ernment. forces working for good seem stronger to-day 
than they haves been for the last three gemniitions* 

In the prefaces to tlu^ first and ihir<i editions I expn'ssed 
my thanks to a large numlHu* of friends, American and Hug- 
lish, who had helped me. Many of t hose to wluun I was most 
indebted have now passed away. To those who happily re- 
main I renew tlie expression of my gratitude, an<l am glml to 
thank also many others, too numerous io la? all mcniiomul 
by name, in the United Htates, who have within the last ftnv 
years helped me in a thousand ways towards acquiring a nmre 
thorough knowledge of their coniitry. 

I venture to taka this opportunity of saying !iow deeply I 
appreciate the extraordinary kindness with wliich this at- 
tempt, made by one who was then, emuparativedy speaking, 
a stranger, to describe American institutions, has been received 
in the United States, ami of whitjh I have rca^civcd so many 
proofs in travelling t(> and fro througinmi tlu^ (smutry. 

JAMEH BHYCE. 


October 22, 1910. 



NOTE TO EDITION OF 1914 


This tipw (Hlituni baa been (larobilly revised in order to 
introdncK! into the text tlio ohangca made by nicent amend- 
tiiente to (bo (.'oiwtitution, and otherwise to bring the book 
up to <iato. 


FKimoAUT 2(S, 1014. 
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2,050 
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45,215 
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1787 

7,815 
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1788 

59,475 

2,609,121 
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1788 
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1788 

8,315 
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1788 
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30,570 

1,515,400 

New Hampshire 


1788 

9,305 
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1788 

42,450 

2,061,612 
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1788 
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1783 

52,250 

2,206,287 
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1790 
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542, ()10 

States subsequently admitted, in the 

ORDER OF THEIR AdMIHMON 

Vermont . 


1791 

9,5()5 

355,956 

Kentucky . 


1792 

40,400 

2,289,94)5 

Tennessee . 


1796 

42,050 

2.181,789 

Ohio 


1802 

41,060 

4,767,121 

„ Louisiana . 


1812 

48,720 

1,656,388 

Indiana 


1816 

36,350 

2,700,876 
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1817 

46,810 

1,797,114 

Illinois 


1818 

56,650 

5,638,591 

Alabama , 


1819 

52,250 

2,138,093 
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1820 

33,040 

742,371 

Missouri 


1821 

69,415 

3,293,330 
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Arkansas . 


1836 

Michigan . 


1837 

Florida 


1845 

Texas 

* « 

1845 

Iowa 

• • 

1846 

Wisconsin . 

• • 

1848 

California , 


1850 

Minnesota . 


1858 

Oregon 


1859 

Kansas 


1861 

W. Virginia 


1863 

Nevada 


1864 

Nebraska . 


1867 

Colorado . 


1876 

N. Dakota 


1889 

S, Dakota 


1889 

Montana . 


1889 

Washington 


1889 

Wyoming 


1890 

Idaho 


1890 

Utah , 


1895-6 

Oklahoma . 


1907 

Arizona 

9 1 

1911 

New Mexico 

» • 

1911 


Area in 

Population 

SQUARE MILES 

(1910) 

53,850 

1,574.449 

58,915 

2,810,173 

58,680 

752,619 

265,780 

3,896,514 

56,025 

2,224,771 

56,040 

2,333,860 

158,360 

2,377,549 

83,365 

2,075,708 

96,030 

672,765 

82,080 

1,690,949 

24,780 

1,221,119 

110,700 

81,875 

77,510 

1,192,214 

103,925 

799,024 

70,795 

577,056 

77,650 

583,888 

146,080 

376,053 

69,180 

1,141,990 

97,890 

145,965 

84,800 

325,954 

84,970 

373,351 

70,057 

1,657,165 

113,020 

204,354 

122,580 

327,301 


TERRITORIES, ETC. 



Area 

Population in 1910 

Hawaiian I.dands 

6,449 

191,909 

Alaska , . » 

* 590,884 

64,356 

Distri^ of Columbia . 

70 

331,069 

Philippine Islands ^ . 

e 127,853 

7,635,426 

Porto Rico . 

3,435 

1,118,012 


‘According to the cenaus taken in 1903 under the direction of the Wax 
Department. 




CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTOKY 

'^What do you think of our institutions?'^ is the question 
addressed to the European traveller in the United States by 
every chance acquaintance. The traveller finds the question 
natural, for if he be an observant man his own mind is full of 
these institutions. But he asks himself why it should, ba.in. 
America only that he is so interrogated. In*England one does 
not inciuire from foreigners, nor even from Americans, their 
views on the Engiivsh laws and government ; nor does the Eng- 
lishman on the Continent find Frenchmen or Germans or Italians 
anxious to have liis judgment on their politics. Presently the 
reason of the diffiireuce a])pears. The institutions of the United 
States ar<^ d(‘emed by inhabitants and admitted by strangers to be 
a matter of more general interest than those of the not less famous 
nations of tlu^ Old World. They are, or are supposed to be, insti- 
tutions of a lujw type. They form, or are supposed to form, 
a symnutric^al whole, capable of being studied and judged, all 
togeth(^r more profital)ly than the less perfectly harmonized 
institutions of older countries. They represent an experiment 
in the rule of the multitude, tried on a scale unprecedentedly vast, 
axid the results of which every one is concerned to watch. And 
yet tluiy are something more than an experiment, for they are 
belie ve(i to discloses and display the type of institutions towards 
which, as by a law of fate, the rest of civilized mankind are forced 
to movOi some with swifter, others with slower, but all with 
uun'siiug feet. 

When our traveller n^turns home he is again interrogated by 
tlu 5 more ini, (diligently curious of his friends. But what now 
strikes him is tlie inaptness of their questions. Thoughtful 
Europcdans have bt^gun to realize, whether with satisfaction or 
regret, th<d enormous and daily-increasing influence of the 
United States, and the splendour of the part reserved for them 
in the dc^velopiru^nt of civilization. But such men, unless they 
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CHAP. 1 


have themselves crossed the Atlantic, have seldom either exact 
or correct ideas regarding the phenomena of the New World. 
The social and political experiments of America constantly 
cited in Europe both as patterns and as warnings arc hardly ever 
cited with due knowledge of the facts, much less with compre- 
hension of what they teach ; and where premises are misunder-^ 
stood inferences must be unsound. 

It is such a feeling as this, a sense of the immense curiosity 
of Europe regarding the social and political life of America, and 
of the incomparable significance of American experience, that 
has led and will lead so many travellers to record their impres- 
sions of the Land of the Future. Yet the very abundance of 
descriptions in existence seems to require the author of another 
to justify himself for adding it to the list. 

I might plead that America changes so fast that every few 
years a new crop of books is needed to describe the new face 
which things have put on, the new problems that have appeared, 
the new ideas germinating among her people, the new and unex- 
pected developments for evil as well as for good of which her 
established institutions have been found capable. I might 
observe that a new generation grows up every few years in Jiuropc', 
which does not read the older books, because they are old, but 
may desire to read a new one. And if a further reason is askcnl 
for, let it be found in this, that during the last fifty years no 
author has proposed to himself the aim of portraying the whole 
political system of the country in its practice as well as its theory, 
of explaining not only the National Government but the State 
Governments, not only the Constitution but the party system, 
not only the party system but the ideas, temper, habits of the 
sovereign people. Much that is valuable has been written on 
particular parts or aspects of the subject, but no one seems to 
have tried to deal with it as a whole ; not to add that some of 
the ablest writers have been either advocates, often professed 
advocates, or detractors of democracy. 

To present such a general view of the United States both as 
a Government and as a Nation is the aim of the present book. 
But in seeking to be comprehensive it does not attempt to be 
exhaustive. The effort to cover the whole ground with equal 
minuteness, which a penetrating critic — the late Karl Hille- 
brand — remarked upon as a characteristic fault of English 
writers, is to be avoided not merely because it wearies a re^ar, 
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INTRODUCTORY 


a 


but because it leads the writer to descant as fully upon matters 
he knows imperfectly as upon those which his own tastes and 
knowledge qualify him to deal with. I shall endeavour to omit 
nothing which seems needed to make the political life and the 
national character and tendencies of the Americans intelligible 
to Europeans, and with this view shall touch upon some topics 
only distantly connected with government or politics. But 
there are also many topics, perhaps no more remote from the 
main subject, which I shall pass lightly over, either because they 
have been sufficiently handled by previous writers, or because 
I have no such minute acquaintance with them as would make 
my observations profitable. For instance, the common-school 
system of the United States has been so frequently and fully 
described in many easily accessible books that an account of it 
will not be expected from me. But American universities have 
been generally neglected by European observers, and may there- 
fore properly claim some pages. The statistics of manufactures, 
agriculture, and commerce, the systems of railway finance and 
railway management, are full of interest, but they would need so 
much space to be properly set forth and commented on that it 
would be impossible to bring them within the present volumes, 
even had I the special skill and knowledge needed to distil from 
rows of figures the refined spirit of instruction. Moreover, 
although an account of these facts might be made to illustrate 
the features of American civilization, it is not necessary to a com- 
prehension of American character. Observations on the state 
of literature and religion are necessary, and I have therefore 
endeavoured to convey some idea of the literary tastes and the 
religious habits of the people, and of the part which these play 
in forming and colouring the whole life of the country. 

The book which it might seem natural for me to take as a 
model is the Democracy in America of Alexis de Tocqueville. 
It would indeed, apart from the danger of provoking a com- 
parison with such an admirable master of style, have been an 
interesting and useful task to tread in his steps, and seek to 
do for the United States of 1888, with their sixty millions of 
people, what he did for the fifteen millions of 1832. But what 
I have actually tried to accomplish is something different, for I 
have conceived the subject upon quite other lines. To Tocque^ 
ville America was primarily a democracy, the ideal democracy, 
fraught with lessons for Europe, and above all for his own France. 
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What he has given us is not so much a description of the country 
and people as a treatise, full of fine observation and elevated 
thinking, upon democracy, a treatise whose conclusions are 
illustrated from America, but are founded, not so much on an 
analysis of American phenomena, as on general and somewhat 
speculative views of democracy which the circumstancr.s of 
France had suggested. Democratic government seems to me, 
with all deference to his high authority, a cause not so potcnit 
in the moral and social sphere as he deemed it ; and my object 
has been less to discuss its merits than to paint the institutions 
and people of America as they are, tracing what is peculiar in 
them not merely to the sovereignty of the masses, but also to the 
history and traditions of the race, to its fundamental ideas, to its 
material environment. I have striven to avoid the temptations 
of the deductive method, and to present simply the facts of the 
case, arranging and connecting them as best I can, but letting 
them speak for themselves rather than pressing upon the read(T 
my own conclusions. The longer any one studies a vast subje(*t, 
the more cautious in inference does he become. WJx<m I first 
visited America in the year 1870, 1 Ixrought home a swarm of bold 
generalizations. Half of them were thrown overboard aft(^r a 
second visit in 1881. Of the half that rc^maiiuul, some W(U'(^ 
dropped into the Atlantic when I returned a(a’oss it aft(U* a third 
visit in 1883-84 : and although the two later journeys gavt^ Ixirth 
to some new views, these views are fewer and more discreetly 
cautious than their departed sisters of 1870. I can lionestly say 
that I shall be better pleased if readers of a philosophic? turn find 
in this book matter on which they feel they can safidy build 
theories for themselves, than if they take from it theorievs rc^ady 
made. 

To have dealt with the subject historically would have been 
profitable as well as pleasant, for the nature of institutions is 
best understood when their growth has been traced and illustra- 
tions adduced of their actual working. If I have made only 
a sparing use of this method, it has been from no want of lovci 
for it, but because a historical treatment would have seldom been 
compatible with my chief aim, that of presenting, within 
reasonable compass, a full and clear view of the facts of to-day. 
American history, of which Europeans know scarcely anything, 
may be wanting in colour and romance when compared with the 
annals of the great states of the Old World ; but it is eminently 
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rich in political instruction« I hope that my American readers, 
who, if I am not mistaken, know the history of their country 
better than the English know that of England, will not suppose 
that I have ignored this instruction, but will allow for the omis- 
sions rendered necessary by the magnitude of the subject which 
I am trying to compress into two volumes. Similar reasons com- 
pel me to deal succinctly with the legal aspects of the^ Consti- 
tution ; but the lay reader may possibly deem this brevity a 
merit. 

Even when limited by the exclusion of history and law, the 
subject remains so vast and complex as to make needful some 
explanation of the conception I have formed of it, and of the 
plan upon which the book has been constructed. 

There are three main things that one wishes to know about 
a national commonwealth, viz. its framework and constitutional 
machinery, the methods by which it is worked, the forces which 
move it and direct its course. It is natural to begin with the 
first of these. Accordingly, I begin with the government ; and as 
th(j powers of government are two-fold, being vested partly in 
th(^ National or Federal authorities and partly in the States, I 
bc^gin with the National government, whose structure presents 
less difficulty to European minds, because it resembles the Na- 
tional gov<n'nm(mt in each of their own countries. Part I. there- 
fore contains an account of the several Federal authorities, 
the President, Congress, the Courts of Law. It describes the 
reflations of the National or central power to the several States. 
It discxississ the nature of the Constitution as a fundamental 
supreme law, and shows how this stable and rigid instrument 
has been in a few points expressly, in many others tacitly and 
half-unconsciously modified. 

Part 11. deals similarly with the State Governments, exam- 
ining tluf constitutions that have established them, the authori- 
ties whi(;h administer them, the practical working of their legis- 
^lative bodies. And as local government is a matter of State 
regulation, tlufre is also given some account of the systems of 
rural and city government which have been created in the 
various States, and which have, rural government for its merits 
and city government for its faults, become the theme of copious 
discussion among students of American institutions. 

(Part in.) The whole machinery, both of national and of 
State governments, is worked by the political parties. Parties 
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have been organized far more elaborately in the United Statea 
than anywhere else in the world, and have passed more completely 
under the control of a professional class. The party organiza- 
tions in fact form a second body of political machinery, existing 
’side by side with that of the legally constituted government, 
and scarcely less complicated. Politics, considered not as the 
science of government, but as the art of winning elections and 
securing office, has reached in the United States a devc'lopmeiit 
surpassing in elaborateness that of Britain or France as much as 
the methods of those countries surpass the methods of Servia or 
Roumania. Part III, contains a sketch of this party system, and 
of the men who ^^run^’ it, topics which deserve and would repay 
a fuller examination than they have yet received even in America, 
or than my limits permit me to bestow. 

(Part IV.) The parties, however, are not the ultimate force in 
the conduct of affairs. Behind and above them stands the people. 
Public opinion, that is the mind and conscience of the whole 
nation, is the opinion of persons who are included in the })artios, 
for the parties taken together are the nation ; and the parties, 
each claiming to be its true exponent, seek to use it for llunr 
purposes. Yet it stands above the parties, being (;ooler and 
larger minded than they arc ; it awes party leaders and holds 
in check party organizations. No one openly ventures to resist 
it. It determines the direction and the character of national 
policy. It is the pioduct of a greater number of minds than in 
any other country, and it is more indisputably sovereign. It 
is the central point of the whole American polity. To describe 
it, that is, to sketch the leading political ideas, habits, and ten- 
dencies of the American people, and show how they express 
themselves in action, is the most difficult and also the most vital 
part of my task ; and to this task the twelve chapters of Part 
IV. are devoted. 

(Part V.) As the descriptions given and propositions advanced 
in treating of the party system and of public opinion are ncK^es- 
sarily general, they seem to need illustration by instances drawn 
from recent American history. I collect some such instances in 
Part V., and place there a discussion of several political questions 
which lie outside party politics, together with some chapters in 
which the attempt is made to estimate tKe strength and weakness 
of democratic government as it exists in the United States, and 
to compare the phenomena which it actually shows with those 
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which European speculation has attributed to democracy in 
general. 

(Part VI.) At this point the properly political sections of the 
book end. But there are certain non-political institutions, cer- 
tain aspects of society, certain intellectual or spiritual forces, 
which count for so much in the total life of the country, in the 
total impression which it makes and the hopes for the future which 
it raises, that they cannot be left unnoticed. These, or rather 
such of them as are of most general interest, and have been least 
understood in Europe, will be found briefly treated in Part VI. 
In the view which I take of them, they are all germane, though 
not all equally germane, to the main subject of the book, which is 
the character, temper, and tendencies of the American nation as 
they are expressed, primarily in political and social institutions, 
secondarily in literature and manners. 

This plan involves some repetition. But an author who finds 
himself obliged to choose between repetition and obscurity 
ought not to doubt as to his choice. Whenever it has been 
necessary to trace a phenomenon to its source, or to explain the 
connection beiiWeou several phenomena, I have not hesitated, 
knowing that one must not expect a reader to carry in his mind 
all that has bmi told already, to re-state a material fact, or re- 
enforce' a view which gives to the facts what I conceive to be their 
true significance. 

It may l)e thought that a subject of this great compass ought, 
if undertaken at all, to bo imdertaken by a native American. 
No tiative American has, however, undertaken it. Such a 
writer would doul)tless have many advantages over a stranger. 
Yet th(‘r<^ are two advantages which a stranger, or at least a 
stranger who is also an Englishman, with some practical know- 
ledges of hkiglish politics and English law, may hope to secure. 
He is struck by certain things which a native does not think of 
explaining, bec'.ause they are too obvious ; and whose influence 
on politics or so(uety, one to whom they seem part of the order 
of natur<> forgets to estimate. And the stranger finds it easier to 
maintain a position of detachment, detachment not only from 
party prejudice, but from those prepossessions in favour of per- 
sons, groups, constitutional dogmas, national pretensions, which 
a citijzen can scarcely escape except by falling into that attitude 
of impartial cynicism which sours and perverts the historical 
mind as much as prejudice itself. He who regards a wide land- 
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scape from a distant height sees its details imperfectly, and must 
unfold his map in order to make out where each village lies, and 
how the roads run from point to point. But he catches the true 
perspective of things better than if he were standing among them. 
The great features of the landscape, the valleys, slopes, and 
mountains, appear in their relative proportion : he can estimate 
the height of the peaks and the breadth of the plains, Ho one 
who writes of a country not his own may turn his waul, of famil- 
iarity with details to good account if he fixes his mind stirenuously 
on the main characteristics of the people and their institutions, 
while not forgetting to fill up gaps in his knowledge by frequent 
reference to native authorities. My own plan has been first to 
write down what struck me as the salient and dominant facts, 
and then to test, by consulting American friends and by a fur- 
ther study of American books, the views which I had reached. 

To be non-partisan, as I trust to have been, in describing the 
politics of the United States, is not difficult for a European, 
especially if he has the good fortune to havc^ intimate friends in 
both the great American particKS. To fec'l and show no bia.H in 
those graver and more sharply a(*ccntuat(id issiuss whicJi divide 
men in Europe, the issues betwi'cn absolutism, oligartdiy, and 
democracy; between strongly unified govi^rnnumts and tlui 
policy of decentralization, this is a harder task, y<^t a not less 
imperative duty. This much I can say, that no fa(‘,t has \mnx 
either stated or suppressed, and no opinion put forward, witii 
the purpose of serving any English party-doctrine or party-pol- 
icy, or in any way furnishing arguments for use in any English 
controversy. The admirers and the censors of p()]}ular goveim- 
ment are equally likely to find in the present; treatis(^ materials 
suited to their wishes ; and in many cases, if I may judge from 
what has befallen some of my predecessors, they will draw from 
these materials conclusions never intended by the author. 

Few things are more difficult than to use aright argiiments 
founded on the political experience of other countries. As the 
chief practical use of history is to deliver us from plausible 
historical analogies, so a comprehension of the institutions of 
other nations enables us to expose sometimes the ill-grounded 
hopes, sometimes the empty fears, which loose reports about 
those nations generate. Direct inferences from the success or 
failure of a particular constitutional arrangement or political 
usage in another country are rarely sound, because the concii- 
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tions differ in so many respects that there can be no certainty 
that what flourishes or languishes under other skies and in an- 
other soil will likewise flourish or languish in our own. Many an 
American institution would bear different fruit if transplanted 
to England, as there is hardly an English institution which has 
not undergone, like the plants and animals of the Old World, 
some change in America. The examination and appraisement 
of the institutions of the United States is no doubt full of instruc- 
tion for Europe, full of encouragement, full of warning ; but 
its chief value lies in what may be called the laws of political 
biology which it reveals, in the new illustrations and enforce- 
ments it supplies of general truths in social and political science, 
truths some of which were perceived long ago by Plato and 
Aristotle, but might have been forgotten had not America 
poured a stream of new light upon them. Now and then we 
may directly claim transatlantic experience as accrediting or 
discrediting some specific constitutional device or the policy of 
some enactment. But even in these cases he who desires to 
rely on the n^sulis slio^vn. in America must first satisfy himself 
that, iihere is such a parity of conditions and surroundings in 
respe(;t to the particular matter as justifies him in reasoning 
directly from ascertained results there to probable results in 
his own country. 

It is possible that these pages, or at least those of them which 
describe the party system, may produce on European readers 
an impression which I neither intend nor desire. They 
may set before him a picture with fewer lights and deeper 
shadows than I have wished it to contain. Many years ago 
I travelled in Iceland with two friends. We crossed the great 
Desert by a seldom trodden track, encountering, during two 
months of lat<^ autumn, rains, tempests, snow-storms, and other 
hardships too numerous to recount. But the scenery was so 
grand and solemn, the life so novel, the character of the people 
BO attra(‘.tiv(^ the historic and poetic traditions so inspiring, that 
we returned ftill of delight with the marvellous isle. When 
we expressed this enchantment to our English friends, we were 
questioned about the conditions of travel, and forced to admit 
that wo had been frozen and starved, that we had sought sleep 
in swamps or on rocks, that the Icelanders lived in huts scat- 
tered through a wilderness, with none of the luxuries and few 
even of the comforts of life. Our friends passed over the record 
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of impressions to dwell on the record of physical experiences, and 
conceived a notion of the island totally different from tliat 
which we had meant to convey. We perceived too late how much 
easier it is to state tangible facts than to communicate imj)res« 
sions. If I may attempt to apply the analogy to the United 
States and their people, I will say that they make on the visitor 
an impression so strong, so deep, so fascinating, so inwovem with 
a hundred threads of imagination and emotion, that he caimot 
hope to reproduce it in words, and to pass it on undiluted to 
other minds. With the broad facts of politics it is otherwises 
These a traveller can easily set forth, and is bound in honesty to 
set forth, knowing that in doing so he must state much that is 
sordid, much that will provoke unfavourable comment. The 
European reader grasps these tangible facts, and, judging them 
as though they existed under European conditions, draws from 
them conclusions disparaging to the country and tlie people. 
What he probably fails to do, because this is what the writer 
is most likely to fail in enabling him to do, is to r(^aliz(^ the 
existence in the American people of a reserve of force and pa- 
triotism more than sufficient to sweep away all the evils whi(di 
are now tolerated, and to make the politics of tlu' country worthy 
of its material grandeur and of the private virtues of its in- 
habitants. America excites an admiration which must be felt 
upon the spot to be understood. The hoptiulness of li(‘r people 
communicates itself to one who moves among them, and makes 
him perceive that the graver faults of politics may bo far hm 
dangerous there than they would be in Europe. A Imndrod 
times in writing this book have I been disheartemKl by th<^ facets 
I was stating : a hundred times lias the recollection of the 
abounding strength and vitality of the nation chased away these 
tremors. 

There are other risks to which such a book as this is neces- 
sarily exposed. There is the risk of su]3posing that to be gen- 
erally true which the writer has himself seen or been told, and 
the risk of assuming that what is now generally true is likely 
to continue so. Against the former of these dangers he who 
is forewarned is forearmed : as to the latter I can hut say that 
whenever I have sought to trace a phenomenon to its causes I 
have also sought to inquire whether these causes are likely to 
be permanent, a question which it is well to ask even when no 
answer can be given. I have attributed less to the influence 
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of democracy than most of my predecessors have done, believ- 
ing that explanations drawn from a form of government, being 
easy and obvious, ought to be cautiously employed. Some one 
has said that the end of philosophy is to diminish the number 
of causes, as the aim of chemistry is to reduce that of the ele- 
mental substances. But it is an end not to be hastily pm'sued. 
A close analysis of social and political phenomena often shows 
that causes are more complex than had at first appeared, and 
that that which had been deemed the main cause is active only 
because some inconspicuous, but not less important, condition 
is also present. The inquisition of the forces which move 
society is a high matter ; and even where certainty is unattain- 
able it is some service to science to have determined the facts 
and correctly stated the problems, as Aristotle remarked long 
ago that the first step in investigation is to ask the right ques- 
tions. 

I have, however, dwelt long enough upon the perils of the 
voyage : it is now time to put to sea. Let us begin with a sur- 
vey of the national government, examining its nature and 
describing the authorities which compose it. 
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THE NATION AND THE STATES 

Some years ago the American Protestant Episcopal Church 
was occupied at its triennial Convention in revising its liturgy. 

It was thought desirable to introduce among the short sentence 
prayers a prayer for the whole people ; and an eminent New 
England divine proposed the words ^^0 Lord, bless our nation.” 
Accepted one afternoon on the spur of the moment, the sen- 
tence was brought up next day for reconsideration, when so 
many objections were raised by the laity to the word '^nation,” 
as importing too definite a recognition of national unity, that 
it was dropped, and instead there were adopted the words ^'0 
Lord, bless these United States.” 

To Europeans who are struck by the patriotism and demon- 
strative national pride of their transatlantic visitors, this fear 
of admitting that the American people constitute a nation 
seems extraordinary. But it is only the expression on its sen- 
timental side of the most striking and pervading characteristic 
of the political system of the country, the existence of a double 
government, a double ^allegiance, a double patriotism. America 
— I call it America (leaving out of sight South and Central 
America, Canada, and Mexico)^ in order to avoid using at this n/ 
stage the term United States -f- America is a Commonwealth of j 
commonwealths, a Republic of republics, a State which, while 
one, is nevertheless composed of other States even more essen-| 
tial to its existence than it is to theirs,''*^ 

This is a point of so much consequence, and so apt to be mis- 
apprehended by Europeans, that a few sentences may be given 
to it. 

When within a large political community smaller communi- 
ties are found existing, the relation of the smaller to the larger 
^usually appears in one or other of the two following forms. 

^One form is that of a League, in which a number of political 
bodies, be they monarchies or republics, are bound together so 
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as to constitute for certain purposes, and especially for the pur- 
pose of common defence, a single body. The members of such 
a composite body or league are not individual men but com- 
munities. It exists only as an aggregate of communities, and 
will therefore vanish so soon as the communities whicdi com- 
pose it separate themselves from one another. Mor(i('V(U’ it 
deals with and acts upon these communities only. With the 
individual citizen it has nothing to do, no right of taxing him, 
or judging him, or making laws for him, for in all tlies(^ matters 
it is to his own community that the allegiance of the citi^sen is 
due. A familiar instance 'of this form is to be found in the 
Germanic Confederation as it existed from 1815 till 1866. The 
Hanseatic League in mediaeval Germany, the Swiss Confedera- 
tion down till the present century, are other examples. 

^In the second form, the smaller communities are mere sub- 
divisions of that greater one which we call the Nation. They 
have been created, or at any rate they exist, for administrative 
purposes only. Such powers a.s tluy poss<^ss im) powers d(de- 
'^gated by the nation, and can be ov(U’ndd(m l)y its will The 
nation acts directly by its own officers, not m<u‘(‘ly on the com- 
munities, but upon every single (utiztm ; aiul the nation, heciause 
it is independent of thes(^ (iommuniti(\s, would continiu* to exist 
were they all to disappear. Examples of siu^li minor commu- 
nities may be found in the departments of modem Krancti and 
the counties of modern England. Some of the English counties 
were at one time, like Kent or Dors(it, iudepemhmt kingdoms 
or tribal districts ; some, like Bedfordshire, wi^re urtifu*ial 
divisions from the first. All are now merely local administra- 
tive areas, the powers of whose local autlioritit's have Ixum 
delegated from the national government of Englaml The 
national government docs not stand by virtue of them, does 
not need them. They might all be abolished or turniHl into 
wholly different communities without seriously affe(sting its 

E cture. 

he American Federal Republic corresponds to neither of 
e two forms, but may be said to stand Ix^tween Its 

central or national government is not a mere league, for it does 
not wholly depe^'on the component eommuniti(^s which we 
call the States> Ot is itself a commonwealth CL_unimi 

of it cffiilms cUrectjy 

every citizen, and acts immediately upon Im^^l^irqugh^It^ 
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and exec utive^ officem S till less are its minor com munities^ 
t he StateSj mere subdivisions”"orT£e" Ui^ creatCEfes^f 

tiie national government, like the counties of England or the 
departments of France. They have over their citizens an 
authority which is Jjieir by the centr al 

g()yOT\i)Ll£ilb Tlu^v ha,v(^ not been-nallnrl into being bv tha t 
g ov(n’nmeiit . Tlitiy — tliat is, the older ones among them — 
exist ed before it. Tlu^y could exist without it . 

The cc^nTw national government ^(Tthe State govern- 
ments may be compared to a large building and a set of smaller 
buildings standing on the same ground, yet distinct from each 
other. It is a combination sometimes seen where a great church 
has been erected over more ancient homes of worship. First 
the soil is covered by a number of small shrines and chapels, 
built at different times and in different styles of architecture, 
each compleiic in itself. Then over them and includiijg them 
all in its s])acious fal)ric there is reared a new pile with its own 
lofti('r roof, ii/S own walls, which may perhaps rest on and incor- 
porat(^ th(^ wails of the older shrines, its own internal plan.^ 
Tlu^ uUnitity of the earlier buildings has, however, not been 
oblit('rat{Hl ; au<l if tlui later and larger structure were to dis- 
app<^ar, a litth^ r(^])air would enable them to keep out wind and 
wendhta’, and be again what they once were, distinct and sepa- 
rate edifi(*(ss. Ho t he American Htates are now all inside tb e"* 
I juif)!!, and ha\n alL liec()ine subordinate to it. Yet the Unio n 
is than an airaTetrat(^ oii itates^ and the States ar^itrdr e 

than 7>arts ''' (> rn7e Unio n. It mii ihl .be ^destroyed... and th^ 
adiTiug s< H u<‘Tur of power to those they now possess, 

might survivt* as indeptauUmt selKgoveruing communities.^ 

" 'This is the ('a, use of thai. immense complexity which startles 
and at first Ixnvihh^rs the student of American institutions, a 
complexity which makes American history and current Amerir 
can politi<*.s difficult to the European, who finds in them phe- 
nomena 1o which his own <‘xperiencc supplies no parallel. 
are two loyalti(^s, two ])atriotisms ; t and the lesser patriot- 
ism, as the incident iutlie K])iscopal Convention shows, is jeal- 
ous of the gnniter. covering th e 

i T do ijof. profcHH to iodi('at(i any one building wliieli exactly corresponds to 
what 1 have attempted in dehcribe, but there are (besides the Church the 
Holy Sepnlchiv at Jcru&alein) several both in Italy and in Egypt that seem to 
justify tlio Mimile. 

0 
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same, ground^ ^ com manding, with cciuaUjr direct .aiitliority»-dJbe 
obedience of the same" crEizen. 

The casual reader of American political intelligonce in bkiro- 
pean newspapers is not struck by this plumomenoii, l)(‘(;aus(^ 
State politics and State affairs gotierally arc seldom noti(^('(l in 
Europe. Even the traveller who visits Ainciica cIo(\s not, 
realize its importance, because the things that meet his (\y(^ ar(^ 
superficially similar all over the continent, and tiuit which 
Europeans call the machinery of government is in Anuiricia con- 
spicuous chiefly by its absence. But a due comprehension of 
this double organization is the first and indispensable step to 
the comprehension of American institutions : as the elaborate 
devices whereby the two systems of government are kept from 
clashing are the most curious subject of study which those in- 
stitutions present. 

How did so complex a system arise, and what influence's 
have moulded it into its present form? This is a (pu'stion 
which cannot be answered withoiit a few words of liistoricud 
retrospect. I am anxious not to stray far into history, b<e?ausc^ 
the task of describing American institutions as they now t^xist 
is more than sufficiently heavy for one writer tmd onv 1 )ook. But 
a brief and plain outline of the events wliicfli gavc^ birth io Bio 
Federal system in America, and which have tiurturcMl national 
feeling without extinguishing State fcK^ling, sc'erns th<^ most 
natural introduction to an accomit of the present Constitution, 
and may dispense with the need for subsequent explanations 
and digressions. 
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THE OBIGIN OP THE CONSTITUTION 

When in the reign of George III. troubles arose between 
England and her North American colonists, there existed along 
the eastern coast of the At lantic thirteen little commun ities, the 
ctL3^i. d>-Ay irgi^^ had not more than half a million of 
free people, and the total population of which did not reach 
three millions. All owned allegiance to the British Crown ; 
except Connecticut recei¥edAheimgQ 3mnorsY» 

f rom tTj7rCi7)wn in all, causes were carried by appeal from the 
(H)lonijd (courts to the English Privy Council. Acts of the 
Brii/isli Parlianu'iit ran there, as they now run in the British 
coloni<^H, wli(niev(U’ expressed to have that effect, and could 
over-ruk^ such laws as iho colonics might make. But practi- 
cally (^ach (K)Iony was a self-governing commonwealth, 
manag(‘ its owti afhiirs with scarcely any interference from home. 
Each ha,<l its k'gislatun', ii.s own statutes adding to or modify- 
ing the English common law, its local corporate life and traditions, 
with no small local pride in its own history and institutions, 
sup('raddt‘d to th(^ pride of forming part of the English race 
and th<^ gr(‘at- fr(*e British realm. Between the various colonies 
th(Te wa.s no otiier political connection than that which arose 
frotu Hum* all belonging to this race and realm, so that the 
inhabit.ants of ea(*,h enjoyed in every one of the others the rights 
and privik^ges of British subjects. 

Wlien tlu^ oppressive measures of the home government 
roused the coloni<is, they naturally sought to organize their 
resistance in common.^ Singly they would have been an easy 
prey, for it was long doubtful whether even in combination 

* In Maryland, Permsylvania, and Delaware, however, the governor was, 
during the larger part of the colonial period, appointed by the “Proprietor.’'^ 

2 There had been a congress of delegates from seven colonies at Albany in 
1754 to delil>eiat(‘ on measures relative to the impending war with Prance, but 
this, of cotirae, took place with the sanction of the mother country, and was 
a purely temporary measure. 
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they could make head against regular armies. A congress^.i>l- 
delegates from nine colonies held at orjk jn 7 65 was 

followed by another atJEhjladel phia in_ I774. at which tw(dve 
were represented, which called its(‘lf ( 'ontineutal (for the name 
American had not yet become established),^ and spoke in the 
name of “the good people of these colonies, tlie first assertion 
of a sort of national unit.y among the English of America. Tlie 
second congress, andAKC-Jhird wiiicEjnetJn Ji7i^ in which 

thereafter all the colonies were represented, was a mei’cdy revo- 
lutionary body, called into existence l)y the war witli tlu^ inoiiier 
country. Bu t in_1776 it de clar ed the independence of the co lonies, 
and b!_ 1 777 itself a new legal, ch aracter byJramiixgJJie 
“ Articles of Confederation and Pe rpetua l Union /^ 2 whereby 
the thirte en =; t h o v .th en na] I e,H t ^ hemsely es^j^^ere^ 

a “fiim.leAgu«‘ of fneiid-hip^^ ^th^aeJ^othe^ a nd dev 

fen.4ve, wiuie.duclLuing’lluit'^^each Stat^ retains. it s^overeifp ity^ 
freedom, and ^jjidi ^ndenc i), and <nmry ])ow(T,Jurisdict K)m ai i<l 
”^'''^1'^-''“ V'P^.lV tills eouTonj^a^ 

This Confednralio n. which was not ratified l)y ail the Btaics 
till 1781, wa s rat her a l(^aj>;u(' tlian a national ^oy crj uixait . for 
it possessed no TonfraTautTionty exc(>]7l7an aS^uanbly in whifii 
every State, the largest and tlic snialk«t alike, had on<^ vote, and 
this assembly had no jurisdiction over th<i individual citizens. 
ThfirfiJEaaJlQ- Toderal executive, no proper I'yslmiljudjt'iiuy, 
no means, of raising money except by the (wntrihuiions of 1 ,ho 
States, coiitrihutions whicilitheywero slow iio roritlefj^no pow<‘r 
of compelling the o))odience to ( V)ngross (uthcr of Ktates or of 
individuals. The jdan correspondtHl to the wishes of tlui colonists, 
who did not yet deem themselves a nation, and who in th<iir 
struggle against f,he power of the British Crown w(*ro n^solved 
to set over themselves no other power, not even one of their own 
choosing. But it worked badly even while the struggle lasted, 
and after the immediate danger from England had been removed 
by the peace of 1783, itjvorkod still worse, and WQsJaJtactrj -m 
WasMagton^ said, noJ)ct±cig4Eaft-^^ The States were 

^ Till the middle of last century the name “American” seems to have denoted 
the na^ve Indians, as it docs in Wesley’s hymn, “The dark Americans convert.” 
So Sir Thomas Browne writes, “As for sopition of reason and the diviner particle 
from drink, thoVAmerican rclifrion epprovc . and Pagan piety of old hath prac- 
tised it, etc. The War of Ii.clcnendorn*c jreve the word its iiresent meaning. 

® See these Articles in the Appeiiii'x jit the end of this volume. 
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indifferent to Congress and their common concerns, so indifferent 
that it was found difficult to procure a quorum of States for 
weeks or even months after the day fixed for meeting. Congress 
was impotent, and commanded respect as little as obedience. 
Much distress prevailed in the trading States, and the crude 
attempts which some legislatures made to remedy the depres- 
sion by emitting inconvertible paper, by constituting other 
articles than the precious metals legal tender, and by impeding 
the recovery of debts, aggravated the evil, and in several in- 
stances led to seditious outbreaks.^ The fortunes of the country 
seemed at a lower ebb than even during the war with England. 

Sad experience of their internal difficulties, and of the con- 
tempt with which foreign governments treated them, at last pro- 
duced a feeling that some firmer and closer union was needed. 
A convention of delegates from five States met at Annapolis in 
Maryland in 1786 to discuss methods of enabling Congress to 
regulate commerce, which suffered grievously from the varying 
and often burdensome regulations imposed by the several States. 
It drew up a report which condemned the existing state of things, 
declared that reforms were necessary, and suggested a further 
g(‘neral convention in the following year to consider the condition 
of the Union and the needed amendments in its Constitution. 
Congress, to which the report had been presented, approved 
it, and recommended the States to send delegates to a con- 
vention, which should '^revise the Articles of Confederation, 
and report to Congress and the several legislatures such altera- 
tions and provisions therein as shall, when agreed to in Congress 
and confirmed by the States, render the Federal Constitution 
adequate to the exigencies of government and the preservation 
of the Union.^^ 

The Convention thus summoned met at Philadelph iA - on ,. th e 
14t.h May 1787. became competent to proceed to business on 
May^ 25th, when seven States were represented, and chose 
George Washington to preside. Delegates attended from every 
State but Hhode Island, and among these delegates was to be 

1 Rhode Island was the most conspicuous^ offender. This singular little 
commonwealth, whose land area is 1085 sQuare miles (less than that of Ayrshire or 
Antrim), is of all the Amonean States that which has furnished the most abun- 
dant analogies to the repiiblie=> of antiquity, and which best deserves to have its 
annals treated of by a philosophic historian The example of her disorders did 
much to bring the other States to adopt that Federal Constitution which she 
iras herself the last to accept. 
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found nearly all the best intellect and the ripest ]:)oliti(jal expe- 
rience the United States then contained. The instructions they 
had received limited their authority to tlio i‘(3visiou of the 
Articles of Confederation and the proposing to (k)ngross and 
the State legislatures such improvements as were n^quirc'd 
therein.^ But with admirable boldness, boldness doubly tidini- 
rable in Englishmen and lawyers, the majority uliimaix^ly re- 
solved to disregard these restrictions, and to ])repa,re a wholly 
new Constitution, to be considered and ratifi(3d nc'ither by 
Congress nor by the State legislatures, but by tlio {)eopl(\s of 
the several States. 

This_„f amous assembly , which cons i.^tcd of fift y-five 
thjrt y-ni rie of \\^mm signed the Constitution which it dx^ afte d. 
sac nearly five mouthCliuU" expeS^^ its* wofi: an amount 
of labour and thought commensurate with the magnitude of 
the task and the splendour of the result. The debates were 
secret, a proof of the coxrfidence reposed in the meml)ers ; and 
it was well that they were secret, for criticism from without 
might have imperilled a work which seenuKl rep<3at(Hlly on the 
point of breaking down, so great were the difncuhh‘s (Mn‘onn- 
tered from the divergent sentirm^nts and inU^n^sts of diUVr’cnt 
parts of the country, as well as of the larg<T‘ and smalk^r Hi.jdes.'* 


1 It was strongly urged when the draft Oonsiitution e!im(‘ up for raUfientiun 
in the State Conventions that the Philadelphia (V^nventuHi had no power to 
do more than amend the Articles of CJonfederatiQU. To thest' ohj(*eti{)iiH Mr, 
Wilson, speaking in the Pennsylvania Convention, made answer as follows ; 

business, we are told, which was intrust(‘d to the lut(^ Clouventiou was 
merely to amend the present Articles of Conf(‘d(‘ration. Idiis obstu-vatiou has 
been frequently made, and has often brought to my mind a story that is re- 
lated of Mr. Pope, who it is well known wan not a litth' (IcdtjrmVd. It was 
customary for him to use this x)hrase, ‘God mcuid nus’ whtai any little H<*eidt'nt 
happened. One evening a link boy was lighting liim along, and coming in a 
gutter the boy jumped ninii)]\ <a-c r it. Mr Pope called to him to itini. adding 
God mend me!' The a: eh rogue, turning to light him, lookcnl at him and re- 
peated God mend you ! He would soomT make half a dozen iu‘w om*H.' 'Jdua 
would apply to the present Confederation, for it wmihl be (uisitw to mak(^ an- 
other than to amend this.” — Elliot’s Dchat(% vol. ii, p. 472. 

2 Benjamin Franklin, who was one of the deh'gates from P- ’ lining 

then eighty-one years of ago), was so much distnwd at tl - 'whi<4i 

arose and the prospect of failure that ho proposed that th(^ Gonveudion, us all 
human means of obtaining agreement seonuU to be usdt'ss, should otHui its 
meetings with prayer. The suggestion, remarkable as (ioming from one so 
well known for his sceptical opinions, would have been adopted but for the 
tear that the outside public imght thu-^ h\-irn how grave the position of aitairH 
was. Xhe ori^nal of Franklin'^ prouoMtirm, written in his own still chsar ami 
hrm hand,^ with his note staring that only throe or four agrec'd with him, is 

State Department at Washington, whiwe may be also H(‘eu the 
draft of the Constitution with the signatures of the thirty-nine deh‘gates. 
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The records of the Convention were left in the hands of Wash- 
ington, who in 1796 deposited them in the State Department, 
In 1819 they were published by J. Q. Adams. In 1840 there 
appeared the very full and valuable notes of the discussions 
kept by James Madison (afterwards twice President), who had 
been one of the most useful members of the body. From these 
records and notes Hhe history of the Convention has been written. 

It is hard to-day, even for Americans, to realize hew enor- 
mous those difficulties were. The Convention had not onlyj ^o 
create de novo^ on the most slender basis of pre-existing national 
institutions, a national government for a widel y^caiitoed^^ 
pie, but they had in doing so to respect the fears and jealousies 
and" apparently irreconalable ihtiSFestsT^ thirteen separat e 
co mmonwial'tl^r^all of whose governments it was necessary 
t o^eave'^ spW of action wide_.er tonp;h . to , sat isfy a deePrXQOted 
lo cal sentiment, yet not so wide as to imperil natio iialnii^ } 
Well might Hamilton say: ^^The establishment of a Constitu- 
tion, in time of profound peace, by the voluntary consent of a 
whole people, is a prodigy to the completion of which I look 
forward with trembling anxiety.^ ^ ^ And well might he quote 
the words of David Hume (Essays; ^‘The Rise of Arts and 
Sciences”) : ^^To balance a large State or society, whether 
monarchical or republican, on general laws, is a work of so 
great difficulty that no human genius, however comprehensive, 
is able by the mere dint of reason and reflection to effect it. 
The judgments of many mnst unite in the work; experience 
must guide their labour ; time must bring it to perfection ; and 


^ They arc printed in the work called Elliot’s Debates, which also contains 
the extremely interesting debates in some of the State Conventions which rati- 
fied the Constitution. The most complete account is now to be found in 
Records of the Federal Convention of 1787, published in 1911 by the Yale Uni- 
vtTsity Proas. For some remarks on Constitutional Conventions in general, see 
the note to this chapter at the end of this volume. 

2 The nearest parallels to such a Federal Union as that formed in 1789 were 
then to bo found in the Achaean and Lycian Leagues, which, however, were not 
mere leagues, but federated nations. Both are referred to by the authors of 
the Federalist (see post), but their knowledge was evidently scanty. The acute- 
ness of James Wilson had perceived that the two famous confederations of 
modern Europe did not supply a model for America. He observed in the Penn- 
sylvania Convention of 1787 : “The Swiss cantons are connected only by al- 
liances. The United Netherlands arc indeed an assemblage of societies ; but 
this assemblage constitutes no new one, and therefore it does not correspon^ 
with the full definition of a Confederate Republic.” — Elliot s Debates, vol, ii. 
p, 422. The Swiss Confederation has now become a Republic at once i<eaerai 
and national, resembling in most respects its American model. 

® Federalist, No. Ixxxv. 
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the feeling of inconveniences must correct the mistakes which 
they inevitably fall into in their first trials and experiments.” 

It was even a disputable point whether the colonists were 
already a nation or only the raw material out of which a nation 
might be formed.^ There were elements of unity, there were 
also elements of diversity. All spoke the same languages All, 
except a few descendants of Dutciiinen and Sw(hI(\s in N<‘W 
York and Delaware, some Germans in lAauisyivauiii, sonu^ 
children of French Huguenots in New England and th<^ 
middle States, belonged to the same race.- All, (‘xcept soim^ 
Roman Catholics in Maryland, professed the Protestant religion. 
All were governed by the same English (''ommon Law, and prized 
it not only as the bulwark which had sheltered their forefathers 
from the oppression of the Stuart kings, but as tlie basis of 
their more recent claims of right against the oncroaelmn^nts 
of George III. and his colonial ofBcers. In ideas and habits of 
life there was less similarity, but all were republicans, manag- 
ing their affairs by elective legislatimvs, attaelu'd to hxail s(df- 
government, and animated l)y a common pride in f.lnnr siuu'ess- 
ful resistance to England, which they them hated with a truc^ 
family hatred, a hatred to which her contemptuous treatnunit 
of them added a sting. 

On the other hand their geograidiical position mad(^ com- 
munication very difficult. The sea was stormy in winf^er ; th(‘ 
roads were bad ; it took as long to trav('l by land from CluuL's- 
ton to Boston as to cross the ocean to Europe, nor was the 
journey less dangerous. ,The wealth of some Htates eonsist<Hl 
in slaves, of others in shipping ; while in otliers tliere was a 
population of small farmers, characteristically attacdifd to old 
habits. Manufactures had hardly liegun to t^xist^. Tin' senti- 
ment of local independence showed itsedf in inbmse suspicion 
of any external authority ; and most parts of the (country werc^ 
so thinly peopled that the inhabit, ants had lived pra(^tit‘.ally 

Mr. Wilson said m the Pennsylvania Oorm‘ntHm of 17S7 : “b/ Udophnx 
tms Constitution wc shall become a nation ; we are not now out''. We shall 
form a national character; we are now too (h^pendent on othtTs.” He pro- 
ceeds with a remarkable prediction of tin*' influence which American fn‘e‘(lom 
would exert upon the Old World, — Elliot’s Debates, vol. ii. p. 

2 The Irish, a noticeable element in North Carolina and parts of l>(‘nnsyl- 
vania, Virp:inia, and New Hampshire, were not Catholic Celts but Scoto-lrivsh 
Piesbytcrian'i from Ulster, who, animated by resentment at the wrongs and 
religious persecution they had suffered at home, had been among the foremost 
combatants in tho Revolutionary War, 
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without any government, and thought that in creking one they 
would be forging fetters for themselves. But while these 
diversities and jealousies made union difficult, two dangers 
were absent which have beset the framers of constitutions for 
other nations. There were no reactionary conspirators to. be 
feared, for every one prized liberty and equality. There were 
no questions between classes, no animosities against rank and 
wealth, for rank and wealth did not exist. 

It was inevitable under such circumstances that the Consti- 
tution, while aiming at the establishment of a durable central 
power, should pay great regard to the existing centrifugal 
forces. It was and remains what its authors styled it, emi- 
nently an instrument of compromises ; it is perhaps the most 
successful instance in history of what a judicious spirit of com- 
promise may effect.^ Yet out of the points which it was for 
this reason obliged to leave unsettled there arose fierce con- 
troversies, which after two generations, when accumulated 
irritation and incurable misunderstanding had been added to 
the force of material interests, burst into flame in the War of 
Secession. 

The draft Constitution was submitted, as its last article pro- 
vided, to conventions of the several States (le. bodies specially 
chosen by the people ^ for the purpose) for ratification. It 
was to come into effect as soon as nine States had ratified, the 
effect of which would have been, in case the remaining States, 
or any of them, had rejected it, to leave such States standing 
alone in the world, since the old Confederation was of course 
superseded and annihilated. Fortunately all the States did 
eventually ratify the new Constitution, but tv/o of the most 
important, Virginia and New York^LdidL not do so till the mid- 
dle of 1788, after nine others had already accepted it ; and two, 
North Carolina and Rhode Island, at first refused, and only 

1 Hamilton observed of it in 1788: “The result of the deliberations of all 

must necessarily be a compound as well of the errors and 
the good sense and wisdom of the individuals of whom they 
are composed. The compacts which are to embrace thirteen distinct States 
in a common bond of amity and union must as necessarily be a compromise 
of as many dissimilar interests and inclinations. How can perfection spring 
from such materials?” — Federalist, No. Ixxxv. 

2 The suffrage was then a limited one, based on property. 

3 Virginia was then much the largest State (population in 1790, 747,610). 
Now York vas reckoned among the smaller States (population 340,120) but 
her central geographical position made ber adhesion extremely important. 
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consented to enter the new Union more than a year latei\ 
when the government it had created had already come into 
operation. ' 

There was a struggle everywhere over the adoption of tlio 
Constitution; a struggle presaging the lurth of the two gn^at 
parties that for many years divided the Americian ])(‘opIe. Tlu^ 
chief source of hostility was the belief that a strong (icaitral 
government endangered both tin' rights of tlu^ Htat(^s and the 
liberties of the individual citizen. Freedom, it was (k^clared, 
would perish, freedom rescued from George 111. would perish 
at the hands of her own children.^ Consolidation (for the word 
centralization had not yet been invented) would extinguish 
the State governments and the local institutions they protected. 
The feeling was very bitter, and in some States, notably in 
Massachusetts and New York, the majorities wore dangerously 
narrow. Had the decision been left to what is now called 
voice of the people,^’ that is, to the mass of the citizens all ovt^r 
the country, voting at the polls, the voice of iiu^ ])(H)J)1<‘ would 
probably have pronounced against th(^ (kmstitution, and iJiis 
would have been still more likely if the (iiuvsi.ion had bcuai veil'd 
on everywhere upon the same (lay, seeing that several doubt.ftil 
States were influenced by the a]-)])roval which othi'r vStn.t<^s had 
already given. But the modern ‘^plebiscitaU’ method of taking 
the popular judgment had not been invented. Tho qu(\st.iou was 
referred to conventions in the several States. The (conventions 
were composed of able men, who listemul to thoughtful argummits, 
and were themselves influenced by the authority of their leaders. 
T he counsels of the w ise pro vailed over the pn'possessioua of, the 
J32ujtp2^ YetIHesc counsels would Juirdly have ])r(walilled 
buTTm a cause which is apt to be now overlooked. This was the 
dread of foreign powers.^ The United States had at that titne 

1 In the Massachusetts Convention of 1788 Mr. Nason delivc'rod hiniHC'lf of 
the following pathetic appeal : “And hore» .sir, I Uie iiidulgtuice of Uiin 
honourable body to permit me to make, a short iipostrophi^ to Liberty. O Tab- 
erty, thou greatest good! thou fairest property’ with tlu'c I wisli to live-- 
with thee I wish to die ! Pardon me if I drop a tear on llu' peril to which sho 
is exposed. I cannot, sir, see this highest of lewols tarnished a jewel wortli 
ten thousand worlds ; and shall wo part with it so .soon ? Oh no.” — Elliot's 
Debates, il 133. 

2 Other chief causes were the financial straits of the Confederation and the 
economic distress and injury to trade consequent on the disorganized eoiuli- 
Uon of several vState? Sec the observations of Mr. Wilson in the Pennsylvania 
Convention (Elliot's Debates, ii, 524). He shows that the case was one of ncees- 
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two European monarchies, Spain and England, as its neighbours 
on the American continent. France had lately held territories 
to the north of them in Canada, and to the south and west of 
them in Louisiana.^ She had been their ally against Englandv * 
she became in a few years again the owner of territories west 
of the Mississippi. The fear of foreign interference, the sense 
of weakness, both at sea and on land, against the military 
monarchies of Europe, was constantly before the mind of 
American statesmen, and made them anxious to secure at all 
hazard a national government capable of raising an army and 
navy, and of speaking with authority on behalf of the new 
republic. It is remarkable that the danger of European aggres- 
sion or complications was far more felt in the United States 
from 1783 down till about 1820, than it has been during the 
last half century when steam has brought Europe five times 
nearer than it then was. 

Several of the conventions which ratified the Constitution 
accompanied their acceptance with an earnest recommendation 
of various amendments to it, amendments designed to meet 
the fears of those who thought that it encroached too far upon 
the liberties of the people. Some of these were adopted, im- 
mediately after the original instrument had come into force, 
by the method it prescribes, viz. a two-thirds majority in Coj i- 
gr ess and a maiority in three-fourtE^of the Stah ^ Theyare 
the amendments of 1791, ten in number, and they constitute 
what the Americans, following a venerable English precedent, 
call a Bill or Declaration of Ri^ts. . 

The Constitution of 1789 ^ deserves the veneration with 

sity, and winds up with the remark, “The argument of necessity is the patriot’s 
defence as well as the tyrant’s plea.’’ 

1 The vast territory then called Louisiana was transferred by Prance to 
Spain in 1762, but Spanish government was not established there till 1789. It 
was coded by Spain to Prance in 1800, by the United States 

from Napoleon in 1803. Spain had Plorida, ceded it to 

Britain in 1763, received it back in 1783, and m 1819 sold it to the United 
States. 

3 One may call the Constitution after either the year 1787, when it was 
drafted, or the year 1788, when it was accepted by the requisite number of 
States, or the year 1789, when it took full effect, the Congress of the Confed- 
eration having fixed the first Wednesday in March in that year as the day 
when it should come into force. The year 1789 has the advantage of being 
easily remembered, because it coincides with the beginning of the great revolu- 
tionary movements of modern Europe. The Confedeiation may be taken to 
have expir(*d vith the expiry of its Congress, and its Congress died for want 
of a quorum. 
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which the Americans have been accustomed to regard it. It is 
true that many criticisms have been passed upon its arrang(v 
ment, upon its omissions, upon the artificial charach'r of some 
of the institutions it creates. Recognizing slavery as an insti- 
tiitioir existing in some States, and not expressly negativing 
tl^right of a State to withdraw from the Union, it has becsi 
\jmarged with having contained the germ of ei\al war, tliough 
^that germ took seventy years to come to maturity. And what- 
ever success it has attained must be in large measure ascribed 
.to the political genius, ripened by long experience, of the 
Anglo-American race, by whom it has Ixien worked, and who 
^ight have managed to work even a worse drawn instrument, 
'"^et, after all deductions, it ranks above every other written 
constitution for the intrinsic excellence of its scheme, its adap- 
tation to the circumstances of the people, the sim])licity, bre\aty, 
and precision of its language, its judicious mixture of d(dimt('- 
ness in principle with elasticity in details.^ ()n<^ is th(a‘('for<^ 
induced to ask, before proceeding to oxamiiu^ it>, to wluit caus(‘s, 
over and above the capacity of its authors, c-iul tla^ ])ai/u‘nt toil 
they bestowed upon it, these merits aw d\w, or in oihvv words, 
what were the materials at the command of tlu^ Uhihuk^lphia 
Convention for the achievement of so grea.t an (‘nt(‘rpris{‘ as tJu^ 
creation of a nation by moans of an iustrumeid. of govaamnaait. 
The American Constitution is no cxcei)tioii to tlu^ rul<^ that; 
ever3d}hing which has power to win tlui o))edi(an*(‘ and i’<‘sp(Hd, 
of men must have its roots deep in the past, and that ih) mow 
slowly every institution has grown, so miudi th<^ mor(i enduring 
is it likely to prove. There is little in this (-onstittition that 
is absolutely new. There is much that is as old as Magna 
Charta. 

The men of the Convention had the (^xpiTk^nca^ of iho king- 
lish Constitution. That Constitution, v(^ry different thm from 
what it is now, was even then not quite wliat they thought it. 
Their view was tinged not only by rccolhictions of tlie inflmmce 
exercised by King George the Third, an influeucie du(j to transi- 
tory causes, but which made them overrate its monarchical ele- 


The literary Bostonians laid hold at ou.io of its style as proper for iidniira- 
non. Mr Ames said in the Massac hiiv-ti^ Convention of 178S, “Conshhwd 
a hterarj- pcnorniarKo. the Constitution la an honour to oiir eonntrv- 
~ condescended to apeak the language of i)hilohophy‘” 
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ment/ but also by the presentation of it which they found in 
the work of Mr. Justice Blackstone. He, as was natural in a 
lawyer and a man of letters, described rather its theory than its 
practice, and its theory was many years behind its practice. 
The powers and functions of the cabinet, the overmastering 
force of the House of Commons, the intimate connection between 
legislation and administration, these which are to us now the 
main characteristics of the English Constitution were still far 
from fully developed. But in other points of fundamental 
importance they appreciated a^ turned to excellent account 
its spirit and methods. 

They had for their oracle m political philosophy the treatise 
of Montesquieu on the Spirit of Laws, which, published anony- 
mously at Geneva forty years before, had won its way to an 
immense authority on both sides of the ocean. Montesquieu, 
contrasting the private as well as public liberties of Englishmen 
wiik the despotism of Continental Europe, had taken the Con- 
stitution of England as his model system, and had ascribed its 
merits to the division of legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions which he discovered in it, and to the system of checks 
and balances wherel^y its equilibrium seemed to be preserved. 
No general principle of politics laid such hold on the constitution- 
makers and statesmen of America as the dogma that separa- 
Uivn of threr funrtion^i-- r--ertialto freedom . It had already 
been made the groundwork of several State constitutions. It 
is always reappearing in their writings : it was never absent from 
their thoughts. Of the supposed influence of other Continental 
authors, such as Rousseau, or even of English thinkers such as 
Burke, there arc few direct traces in the Federal Constitution or 
in the classical contemporaneous commentary on and defence of 
it ^ which we owe to the genius of Hamilton and his less famous 
coadjutors, Madison and Jay. But we need only turn to the 
Declaration of Independence and the original constitutions of the 
States, particularly the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780, 


^ There is a tendency in colonists to over-estimate the importance of the 
Crown, whose conspicuous position as the authority common to the whole 
empire makes it an object of special interest and respect to persons living 
at a distance. It touches their imagination, whereas assemblies excite their 
criticism. 

2 The FederaUsij a series of papers published in the New York newspapers 
in advocacy of the Federal Constitution when the question of accepting it was 
coming before the New York State Convention, 
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to perceive that abstract theories regarding human rights had 
laid firm hold on the national mind. Such theories naturally 
expanded with the practice of republican government, and have 
at various times been extremely potent fa(!tors in Aiiun-ican 
history. But the influence of France and her philosophers ) )oIongs 
chiefly to the years succeeding 1789, when Jefferson, wlio was 
fortunately absent in Paris during the Constitutional C 'Onv(‘ni;i()n, 
headed the democratic propaganda. 

Further, they had the experience of their colonial and Si, ate 
governments, and especially, for this was freshest and most in 
point, the experience of the working of the State Constitutions, 
framed at or since the date when the colonies threw off their 
English allegiance. Many of the Philadelphia delegates had 
joined in preparing these instruments : all had been able to 
watch and test their operation. They compared notes as to the 
• merits, tested by practice, of the devices which their States had 
respectively adopted. They had the iiu^stiraable advaulagt' of 
knowing written or rigid constitutions in the concede ; that is 
to say, of comprehending how a system of govtM’iunt'ut, iu^t.ually 
moves and plays under the control of ti mass of st.nJut.ory preJ- 
visions defining and limiting the pow(‘rs of its s(W(^ral organs. 
The so-called Constitution of hhiglaad consists largely of 
customs, precedents, traditions, und<u‘stan dings, ()rt,(^u vagm^ 
and always flexible. It was quite a difhu'ent thing, and for the 
purpose of making a constitution for tlii^ Ameri(‘an Tuition an 
even more important thing, to have lived und(‘r and learnt, t.o 
work systems determined by the hard and fast lines of a single 
document having the full force of law, for this exptu'ieiuK^ t.juight 
them how much might safely bo included in sueh a doianmuit, 
and how far room must be left under it for unpredie.table emer- 
gencies and unavoidable development. 

Lastly, they had in the principle of the English commoti 
law that an act done by any oiSflcial person or law-making body 
beyond his or its legal competence is simply void, a key to 
the difficulties involved in the establishment of a vari(‘ty of 
authorities not subordinate to one another, but each suprtune 
in its own defined sphere. The application of this principle 
made it possible not only to create a National government whicih 
should leave free scope for the working of the State govern- 
ments, but also so to divide the powers of the National govern- 
ment among various persons and bodies as that none should 
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absorb or overbear the others. By what machinery these ob- 
jects were attained will appear when we come to consider the 
effect of a written or Rigid constitution embodying a funda- 
mental law, and the functions of the judiciary in expounding 
and applying such a law.^ 


1 See post, Chapters XXIII. and XXXIII. 



CHAPTER IV 


NATURE OF TUB FEDERAL GOVEliNMENT 

The acceptance of the Constitution of 1789 made the Ameri- 
can people a nation. It turned what had been a League of 
States into a Jederal Stf^lO ; j jv_giving it a Nation al Govern ^ 
mc^in w iTii a TlFeta aii iii^i 

n' S^uaT wj-> noi to j ^rsede ihe governments^ f 

ific"'STaTe '; the pn)l)lna wliicTTTne Constitution-makers liad 
to solve was two-fold. They had to create a (‘eidj-iil 

They had also to determin e thc^reljdion_^_()f 1 hi s_e<mi ra l 
government toJ dieLState as well as Jj() Jlu'liuliviclu^^ 

An exposition of the (Constitution and crititTsin of ils working 
must therefore deal with it in these two aspects, as a systx'in 
of national government built up of t^xecutive |)ow<ts and legis- 
lative bodjes, like the monarchy of England or tlui republic of 
FranceJ^’^nd as a Federal system linking togetiier and n^guiat- 
ing the relations of a number of commonwealths which are for 
certain purposes, but for certain purposes only, subordinated 
to it. It will conduce to clearness if these two aspects are kept 
distinct ; and the most convenient cours(^ ^will b(^ to Ix^gin witli 
the former, and first to describe the AuKTicain system as a Na- , 
tional system, leaving its Federal cha 'actor for tue mom<mt on ' 
one side. 

It must, however, be remembered that the Constitution doc^s 
not profess to be a complete scheme of governuK'ut, creating 
organs for the discharge of all the functions and duti(\s wliieij 
a civilized community undertak(;s. Jit pr(^su])poH<^s the 
governments. It assumes their existence*, tlieir wi(k‘ and con- 
stant Activity. It is a scheme designed to provide for the dis- 
charge of such and so many functions of government as the 
States did not, and indeed could not, or at any rate could not 
adequately, possess and discharge. It is therefore, so to speak, 
the complement and crown of the State Constitutions, which 
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must be read along with it and into it in order to make it cover 
the whole field of civil government, as do the Constitutions of 
such countries as France, Belgium, Italy. 

The administrative, legislative, and judicial functions for 
which the Federal Constitution provides are those relating to 
matters which must be deemed common to the whole nation, 
either because all the parts of the nation are alike interested 
in them, or because it is only by the nation as a whole that 
they can be satisfactorily undertaken. The chief of these 
common or national matters are ^ — 

and peace : treaties and foreign relations generally. 

, Army and navy. 

Federal courts of justice. 

Commerce, foreign and between the several States. 

Currency. 

Copyright and patents. 

The post-office and post roads. 

Taxation for the foregoing purposes, and for the general 
support of the Government. 

The protection of citizens against unjust or discriminating 
legislation by any State.^ 

This list includes the subjects upon which the national legis- 
lature has the right to legislate, the national executive to 
enforce the Federal laws and generally to act in defence of 
national interests, the national judiciary to adjudicate. ..All 
other legislation and administration is left to the several States, 
witihout power of interference by the Federal legislature or 
Federal executive. 

Such then being the sphere of the National government, let 
us see in what manner it is constituted, of what departments 
it consists. 


1 The full list will be found in the Constitution, Art. i. § 8 (printed in the 
Appendix), with which may be compared the British North America Act 1867 
(30 and 31 Vict. cap. 8), and t'w; J'edeiid Council of Australasia Act 1885 (48 
and 40 Vict. cap. 60), the Swiss Constitution of 1874 (Arts. 8, 22, 30, 42, 54, 64, 
67-70). the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia, drafted by an 
Australian Convention and enacted in 1900 by the Imperial Parliament in the 
Commonwealth of Australia Act of that year and the (much more unitary) 
Constitution of the South African Union, passed as an Act of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in 1910. 

2 Amendments xiv. and xv. 
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'^he framers of this government set before themselves four 
)j^ts as essential to its excellence, viz. — 

•fes vigour and efficiency. 

^he ind^endence of each of its departments (as being essen- 
f tial to the permanency of its form). 

^s dependence on the people. 

The security under it of the freedom of the individual 


The first of these objects they sought by creating a stygng 
executive, the second by separa ting the legisla tive, exec utiv e, 
and4udLcial ..powera4^^Q^ ^^^ij "anothe r, and by t he Contrivance 
of various ch ecks and balances, the third hj maldhg all authori -- 
ties^elective and elections frequent , the fourth both by the 
cb ^ksaiigrT ^ so arra nged as to restrain anv 

one departmentTro m^tro and by placing certain rights of 
jthe cith:^ under the protection of the written con stitutm n. 

They had neitEer the rashness nor the capacity necessary for 
constructing a Constitution a priori. There is wonderfully little 
genuine inventiveness in the world, and perhaps least of all has 
been shown in the sphere of political institutions. These men, 
practical politicians who knew how infinitely <lifficult a business 
government is, desired no bold experiments. Th(\y preferred, 
so far as circumstances permitted, to walk in the old paths, to 
follow methods which experience had tested.^ Accordingly 
they started from the system on which their own colonial gov- 
ernments, and afterwards their State governments, had been 
conducted. This system bore a genera) resemblance to the 
British Constitution ; and in so far it may with truth be said 
that the British Constitution became a xnodel for the new 
national government. They held England to be the freest and 
best-governed country in the world, but were resolved to avoid 
the weak points which had enabled King George III. to play 
the tyrant, and which rendered English liberty, as they thought, 
far inferior to that which the constitutions of their own States 

. . * of tho men of tlio Gonven- 

ii- J u ^ ^ profound disbelief in theory .and knew better than to com- 

mit the folly of breaking with the past. They were not seduced by the Ereuoh 
tallacy that a new system of Government could be ordered like a new suit of 
clothes. They would as soon have thought of ordering a suit of flesh and skin. 

roaring loom of time that the stuff is woven for such a vesture 
of their thought and experience as they were meditating.'* —Address on !>©- 
mocracy, delivered Oct. 6, 1884. ^ 
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secured. With this venerable mother, and these children, better 
in their judgment than the mother, before their eyes, they 
created an executive magistrate, the President, on the modeTm 
the S tate G overn^ an d of t he British CroTO . They created a 
lei^slatur e of two JjjQugggj^ Congress, on the modeToTTihe tvJxT 
Houses of their State legislatures, and of the British Parlia- 
ment. And follow ing the precedent of the British ludges. irre - 
mova ble ex cept by the Crown and Parliament combined, they 
ci^aated a judiciary appointed for life, andrirremovable~save,b v 
impe achment .^ 

In these great matters, however, as well as in many lesser 
matters, they copied not so much the Constitution of England 
as the Constitutions of their several States, in^which, as was 
natural, many features of the English Constitution had been^ 
embodied, ft has been truly said that nearly every provision 
of the Federal Constitution that has worked well is one bor- 
rowed from or suggested by some State constitution ; nearl3^ 
every provision that has worked badly is one which the Con- 
vention, for want of a precedent, was obliged to devise for itself.^ 
To insist on this is not to detract from the glory of thatdlhlg^ 
trious body, for if we are to credit them vdth less inventiveness 
than has sometimes been claimed for them, we must also credit 
them with a double portion of the wisdom which prefers experi- 
ence to a priori theory, and the sagacity which selects the best 
materials from a mass placed before it, aptly combining them 
to form a new structure.^ 

Of minor divergences between their work and the British 
/Constitution I shall speak subsequently. But one profound 
difference must be noted here . !' The British Parliament had 
alway s been, was then , and rem^insliow, a sovereim aiid cpi^ 
s tituent assembl y. I It can make and unmake_any and every 
l aw, change the form"^ government or the s uccession toj^e 
^rovm, interfere witia the course of Justice, exting uish t he most 
^jcredT^ivate rights of the citizem Between jt and the peo - 
.ple“ ^large there is liQ legaEdi ntih becau se the whole pleni - 

1 Minor differences between the English and American systems are that the 
^ American Federal judge is appointed by the President, “with the advice and 

consent of the Senate,” an English judge by the Crown alone : an American 
judge is impeachable by the House of Representatives, and tried by the Senate, 
an j^glish judge is removable by the Crown on an address by both Houses 

2 ^e note to this chapter in the Appendix for further remarks on the in- 
fluence of the State Constitutions, * 
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6ude of the people’s r ights a nd powers resides in i t, ju st as if 
the wKoTeliatrdn*^^ wtEEhi the cTiamber where it sits. 

In point of le gal theo ry it is^the^mtion, being the historical 
successor of the Folk Moot of our Teutonic forcfatlu^rs. ]k)th 
practically and legally, i^is to-day the only turd „ the, suflich^nt 
depositoy ^f" tluT a uthority of the nation ; and Js tljen'fcw', 
wi thin the sph ere of law, irr esponsible and omnipotc'ut, 

' In the American system there exists no suclh botly. Not 
rneLely _ Cong ress alone, but also Congress and th(^ Pr('si(leiijt.. 

* con|pinedj_are_subj^^ to the Constitution^and cannot xnuvti a 
' step outside the circle which the Constitution has drawn around 
them^^ If they do, they transgress the law and exceed their 

powers. S uch JLCts as they may .jiaJn,...£XCoss~ t heir powe rs . 

are void, a nd may be, indeed ought to be, treated as void by the 
meanest citizen. ^T he only p ower which is ultimately sovereign, 
a'3 tho Rriti^ih Parliament i<=5 a']ways-nn(l directly ‘sovereign, is_, 
t he peopIFdrtlu Siatc- ^, acting in ilu' inamuT pn-'^eribed by the 
Constitution, and capa-blo in that manner of passing any law 
whatever in the form of a constitutional anunulnuad/. 

This fundamental divergence^ from the British syst(*m is 
Commonly said to have been forced upon th(' men of 1787 l)y 
. the necessity, in order to safeguard the rights of tlu^ s('v<u’al 
States, of limiting the competence of the national gove^rnimmiid 
But even supposing there had been no States i.o l)e prote^oted, 

■ the jealousy which the American people felt of those whom they 
;t$iose to govern them, their fear lest one power in the govern- 
ment should absorb the rest, their anxiety to st'cure the pri- 
mordial rights of the citizens from attack, eitlicr by magistrat(^ 
or by legislature, would doubtless have led, as happemod witli 
the earlier constitutions of revolutionary France, to the crini- 
tion of a supreme constitution or fundamental instrumtmt of 
government, placed above and controlling the national legis- 
lature itself. They had already such fundamental instrument 
in the charters of the colonies, which had passed into the con- 
stitutions of the several States ; and they would certainly have 
followed, in creating their national constitution, a precedent 
which they deemed so precious. 

^ It is often assumed by writers on constitutional subjects that a Federal 
Government presupposes a written or Rigid constitution. This is not neces- 
sarily so. There may be, and have been, federations with no fundamental 
law unalterable by the legislative authority. The Ach£ean League had 
apparently none. ^ 
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' a-lL.tho ordinary autliorit^^ 

govonum^iit to will of tlie 

sov(^r('igu p(‘0|)l(^ and (Capable ol‘ being altered by them'oniy, 
has lunai usually doeuK^d the most remarkable novelty of the 
Ameritaui systi'm.^^ But it is merely an application to the wider 
si)h(U’(^ ol iJui nation, of a plan approved by the experience of 
tlu^ S(W(^ral Ktat(vs. And the plan had, in these States, been the 
outcomc^^ uiUua* of a slow course of historical development than 
ol (ionscious d(‘tc^rmination taken at any one point of their prog- 
r(‘ss from petty setthmients to powerful republics. Neverthe- 
less, it may well be that the minds of the leaders who guided 
this development were to some extent influenced and inspired 
by recollections of the English Commonwealth, of the seven- 
teenth century, which had seen the establishment, though for 
a brief space only, of a genuine supreme or rigid constitution, in 
thc^ form of the famous Instrument of Government of a.d. 1653 , 
and sonu' of whose sag(‘s had listened to the discourses in which 
James Ifarriuglon, one of the most prescient minds of that 
grc'ut ag(‘, sliowc'd tlu^ necessity for such a constitution, and 
laid down it.s ])rincipl(\s, suggesting that, in order to give it the 
liighc^r authority, it should be subscribed by the people them- 
solv(‘s» 

W(‘ may now proc(H>d to consider the several departments of 
the National Govc^rnuK^ut. It will be simplest to treat of each 
separat(Jy, and tlu^n to examine the relations of each to the 
otluu's, niScTving for subsi^quent chapters an account of the rela- 
tions of the National Government as a whole to the several 
States. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PliESIBEOT 

Eveky one who undertakes to describe the American system 
of government is obliged to follow the American division of it 
into three departments — Executive, Legislative, Judicial 
I begin with the executive, as the simplest of the three. 

TJhe Pre sijde^ is the creation of the Constitution of ^1289. 
UndeTtEe Confederation there was only a presiding officer of 
Congress, but no head of the nation . 

Why was it thought necessary to have a President at all ? 
The fear of monarchy, of a strong government, of a centralisjed 
government, prevailed widely in 1787. (Jeorge III. was an 
object of hatred : he remained a bogey to succt^cHling genera- 
tions of American children. Tlie^ Conve^ntion found it e^x- 
tremely hard to devise a satisfactory method of cJioosing tlu^ 
President, nor has the method they adopted provcnl vSati>sfa(5tory. 
That a single head is not necessary to a repiiblic might luivt^ 
been suggested to the Americans by those ancic^nt (examples to 
which they loved to recur. The experience of modern Switsser- 
land has made it still more obvious to us now. Yet 
s ettled very early in the debat es, of 1788 that the ccmtral oxey u- ^ 
^ye authority must b one persop j; anHlhiTo^^ 

of the draft Constitution," w^^^ quarrelling with his powers, 
did not accuse his existence. 

The explanation is to be found not so much in a wish to repro- 
duce the British Constitution as in the familiarity of the Ameri- 
cans, as citizens of the several States, with the office of State 
governor (in some States then called President) and in their 
disgust with the feebleness which Congress had shown under 
the Confederation in its conduct of the war, and, aftey peace 
was concluded, of the general business of the country. ^ Opinion 
called for a man, because an assembly had been found to lack 
promptitude and vigour. And it may be conjectured that the 
alarms felt as to the danger from one^man^s predominanop were 
largely allayed by the presence of George Washington. Even 
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while the debates were proceeding, every one must have thought 
of him as the proper person to preside over the Union as he w^ 
then presiding over the Convention. The creation of the office 
would seem justified by the existence of a person exactly fitted 
to fill it, one whose established influence and ripe judgment 
would repair the faults then supposed to be characteristic of 
democracy, its impulsiveness, its want of respect for authority, 
its incapacity for pursuing a consistent line of action. 

Hamilton felt so strongly the need for having a vigorous ex- 
ecutive who could maintain a continuous policy, as to suggest 
that the head of the state should be appointed for good behav- 
iour, i.e, for life, subject to removal by impeachment. The 
idea was disapproved, though it received the support of persons 
so democratically-minded as Madison and Edmund Randolph ; 
but nearly all sensible men, including many who thought better 
of democracy than Hamilton himself did, admitted that the risks 
of foreign war, risks infinitely more serious in the infancy of 
the Republic than they have subsequently proved, required the 
concentration of executive powers into a single hand. l,^d the 
fact that in every one of their commonwealths there existed an 
officer in whom the State constitution vested executive author- 
ity, balancing him against the State legislature, made the estab- 
lislmient of a Federal chief magistrate seem the obvious course. 

Assuming that there was to be such a magistrate, the states- 
men of the Convention, like the solid practical men they were, 
did not try to construct him out of their own brains, but looked 
to some existing models. 'I'They therefore made erdargad 
copy of the State Governor^ dftQ..pjat the same^thiag differently, 
a reduced and improved copy of the English king . He is George 
HI. shi arn of a p^ of his prerQgative*t5v the interve nt ion of th e 
S fflate iiT Treaties" and appo i ntments, of^npther part bx^ 
r esFrictl^ ot ms'^ction torFe deral a ffairs, while his dignity as 
welTaym^ influence are RlminishecTBy his holding office f or four 
years instead of for life .^ b- His salary is too small to permit him ^ 

1 When the Romans got rid of their king, they not really extinguish the 
ofhee, but set up in their consul a sort of annual king, limited not only by the 
short duration of his power, but aho hy the existence of another consul with 
equal powers. So the Americans hoped to icstrain their President not merely 
by the shoHu'^ss of his term, but also by diminishing the power whieh they 
left to him , and this they did by setting up another authority to which they 
ersjtrusteil certain executive functions, making its consent necessary to the 
validity of certain classes of the President's executive acts. This is the Senate, 
whereof more anon. ’ 
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fiHher or to c orrupt the legMaLturc ; nor 

can he seduce the virtue of tlie cili/ ens by the 
^BiTity,Jor such titles are altogotEeF loi^Mdclen. Subject to 
mese pi^cauIionsTTie^ by tEe^ constitution-framers 

to resemble the State governor and the British king, not only 
in being the head of the executive, but in standing apart/ from 
and above political parties. H(^ was to n‘pr(;si'n(- tlu' iiat.i<mjas 
a wholSf^^as the governor represented the State conurxonwc^alth. 
^Ee independence of his position, with nothing eitlun* to gain 
or to fear from Congress, would, it was hoped, set him free to 
think only of the welfare of the people. 

This idea appears in the method provided for the election of 
a President. To have left the choice of the chief magistrate 
to a direct popular vo1:e over the whole countr y would have 
raised a dangerous excTEement, and would have given too much 
encouragement to candidates of merely popular gifts. To 
have entrusted it to Congress w ould have not only subjcct(Hl 
the executive to the legislature in violation of the primnph^ 
which requires these departments to be k(ipt distinct, but hav(^ 
tended to make him the creature o| one ])ari-ic\ilar faction 
instead of the choice of the nation. / d evi(u^ of " 

^/ double electioi^ was adopte d, perhaps with a faint reminisceiuuj 
W-lhe methods by which” the Doge was thf^n still chost'U at 
Venice and the Roman Emperor in Germany. / The (knisHtui ion 
directs each State to choose a. num ber of prosidmTfarelect/qj*s 
equal to the number of its representative's in l)otl\ TToihsvs of 
Congress! Some weekS''l^ei7^ (‘leHo’rs liieet Tn (‘tich 
oh a^day fixed by law, and give their votes in writing for tlui 
President and Vice-President.^ Th{i votes ar(^ trausmitte<l, 
sealed up, to the capital and there opened by thc^ pnssideni. ()f\ 
the Senate in the presence of both Houses and couutcid. To 
preserve the electors from the influen.ee of fection, it is pFo- 
vidi^raiTtEey hot “b£ members it' Cohgrq^£nbr liokft^rs 

plan was^ .cLxnec.ted lo secure..AJie , 
cholceri^^ £hje best^citkeiis^pf in a tran<iuil and 

deliberaTe way, of Ahc man whonGL’'they in their unf(ft('r(‘d dis- 
cretion should deem fiHest to be chief magis trate of the Union. 

^ Oripiinally the person who received mo.st votes was d(‘eiiiC(l to have been 
chosen Prc-ident, and the person who stood second, Vice-President. Tliis led 
to confu'^ioii. and was accordingly altered by the twdfth constitutional amend- 
!nent„ adopted in 1804, which provides that the President and Vice-President 
ihal|,%a voted for separately. 
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Being thomscaves electors on account _of jtheir_personaI 

in eriis, they would be bett('r qualified thm the_raasses to select 
an al do and honourable man fo r Pre si dent . Moreov^ as'%e 
v()t(is are counted proihiscuously7 and not by States, each elec- 
tor’s voice would have its weight. He might be in a minority i 
in his own State, but his vote would nevertheless tell because? 
it would 1)0 add('d to ihose given by elector^’ in other States for. 
the same candidate.% — 

No part of tlndr scheme seems to have been regarded by the 
constitution-makers of 1787 with more complacency than this,i 
although no part had caused them so much perplexity. No 
part has so utterly belied their expectations. The Dre sidentiall 

ielectQis-hftvedjecom e a mere cng-w hpP^ 

Jc^miiyanej^or giving^ffect to the (decision o f the neor)1e. ( 
Tlu'ir persmat" qualifications are a matter ol indilferency 
They have no discretion, but are chosen under a pledge — a 
pledgt' of honour merely, but a pledge which has never (since 
1796) been violated — to vote for a particular candidate. In 
[ 'Choosing them the people virtually choose the .President, "and 
thus the very tiling which the men of 1787 sought to prevent 
ha.s happenc'd, — the President is chosen by a popular vote. 
Let us see how this has come to pass. 

In the first two pre.sidential elections (in 1789 and 1792) the 
independence of the electors did not come into question, because 
everybody was for Washington, and parties had not yet been 
fully developed. Yet in the election of 1792 it was generally 
understood that electors of one way of thinking were to vote 
for Clinton as their second candidate {i.e. for Vice-President) 
and those of the other side for’ John Adams. In the third 
election (1796) no pledges were_ exacted from electors, but the 
election contest in which they were chosen was conducted on 
party lines, and although, when the voting by the electors 
arrived, some few votes were scattered among other persons, 
there were practically only two presidential candidates before 
the country, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, for the for- 
mer of whom 'the electors of the Federalist party, for the latter 

1 “The niod(‘ of aiipointment of the chief magistrate of the United States ia 
almost the only part of the system which has escaped without some censure, 
or which has received the slightest mark of approbation from its opponents.” , 
— Federalist No. Ixvii., cf. No. 1, and see the observations of Mr. ’^ilson in 
the Convention of Pennsylvania ; Elliot’s DehaUSt vol. ii. 
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those of the Eepublican (Democratic) ^ party were expected to 
vote. The fourth election was a regular party struggles, carried 
on in obedience to party arrangements. Both Federalists and 
Republicans put the names of their candidates for President 
and Vice-President before the country, and round these namc^s 
the battle raged. The notion oX jeaving any freedom <)r dis- 
cretion to the electors had vanished, for it was felt tliat an issue 
so ^cat must and could be deerded by the nation aloim. Fi^om 
that day till now there has never been any question of reviving 
the true and original intent of the plan of double election. 
Even in 1876 the suggestion that the disputed election might 
be settled by leaving the electors free to choose, found no favor. 
Hence nothing has ever turned on the personality of thejeloctqrs. 

, They arejiow so little sfgnfficant that to enable the voter to know 
for which set of electors his party desires him to vote, it is often 
thought well to put the name of the presidential candidate whose 
interest they represent at the top of the voting tickH on wiiich 
their own names arc printed. Nor need this extinction of the 
discretion of the electors be regretted, bccau>s(^ what has ]iapp<‘U(‘d 
in somewhat similar cases makes it certain that tjie ele(5tox5. would 
have so completely fallen under the control of the party organii^a- 
tibns as to^srote simply at the bidding of the party mauag<¥s. 
,Pppu]^_cIfiJCtiQ^ therefore, whatever may be its dviovU‘^%. 
healthie:^ip^od^for it enables the people to n'jc'ct (iandidates 
whom the low morality of party managers would approve. 

The completeness and permanence of this change hm been 
assured by the method which now prevails of c hoosing the 
electgjca. The Constitutioij^e ayos the meth od t()„ ScEr5la^ 
and in 

^ their legislature s! Bufaidcinocrat icjpij^SB^ 
opedr-th e practice of choosing the electo rs by direct pojydar 
wotg,„priginally adoptecTTJyTirgi^ Peimsyhmnia7ah(I Mary- 
land, spread by degme s through the . otbn3i,atatei^, till by 1832 
South CajoImaTwas the only State which retained the method 
of appointment by the legislature. She dropped it in 1868, 
and popular election now rules everywhere, though any State 

pl eases.1 In some States the 

1 The party then called Republican has, since about 1830-1840, been called 
Democratic. The party now called Republican did not arise till 1864. 

2 Colorado, not having time, after her admission to the Union in 1876, to 
provide by law for a popular choice of electors to vote in the election of a Presi- 
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electors were for a time chosen by districts, like members d 
the House of Representatives. But the plan of choice by a 
single popular vote over the whole of the State found increasing 
favour, s(ioing that it was in the interest of the party for the 
time being dominant in the State. In 1828 Maryland was the 
only State' whieih clung to district voting. She, too, adopted 
the “ ge'tu'ral ticket ” system in 1832, since which year it was 
universal until 1891, when Michigan reverted to the district 
system, the party then dominant in her legislature conceiving 
that they would thereby secure some districts, and therefore 
some electors of their own colour, although they could not carry 
the State as a whole.^ (This in fact happened in 1892.) Thus 
the issue comes directly before the people. The parties nomi- 
nate their respective candidates, as hereafter described (Chap- 
ters LXIX. and LXX.), a tremendous “ campaign ” of stump 
speaking, newspaper writing, street parades, and torchlight pro- 
cessions sots in and rages for about four months : the polling 
for ehwtors takes ])laco early in November, on the same day over 
the whol(! Union, and when the result is known the contest is 
ov(!r, b('cauH(! the subsoquent meeting and voting of the electors 
in their several States is mere matter of form. 

So far the m ethod of choice by electo rs faia y seem to be mer ely 
a ro undabout w^ of gctfm g'the juclgme^. o FSi e people. It is 
more than this. It has several singular consequences, unforeseen 
by the framers of the Constitution. l£_has made_ the election ^ 
virtually aii election by States, for thejystemxircEoosing electors/ 
by "..#wa;aUickey' oyortlie'whoIeSt^e usually causes, the wholfe . 
weight of ii,State to be thrown info fhe. scale, of one nandidata, 
that canilidato whose list of electors is carried in the given State.® 

dent in the November of that year, left the choice to the legislature, but now 
elects its presidential electors by popular vote like the other States. 

^ In IHPa thib law wius iopt‘aled and the ‘’general ticket’’ system restored. 

^ A list is usually carnt'd (‘iitirc if carried at all, because it would be foolish 
for the piirtibans of n candidate to vote for some only and not for all of the 
electors whose only function is to vote for him. However, the electors on a 
ticket seldom receive exactly the same number of popular votes ; and thus it 
sometimes happens that when the election la close, one or two electors of the 
beaten party find their way in. In California in 1880 one out of the six electors 
in the Democratic ticket, being personally unpopular, failed to be carried, though 
the other five were. Similarly in California, Ohio, and Oregon in 1892 one elector 
belonging to the defeated list was chosen, and in North Dakota, w’as presented 
the surprising spectacle of the Republican, Democratic and “Populist” parties 
each winning one elector. In the election of 1908 Maryland chose six Demo- 
cratic and two Republican electors. 
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In the election of 1884, New York State had thirty-six ole(;toral 
votes. Each party ran its list or ‘ticket of thirty-six pnvsi- 
dential electors for the State, who were bound to voti^ lor the 
party’s candidate, Mr. Blaine or Mr, Cleveland. The D<ano- 
cratic list (i.e. that which included thethirty-six ClevNand elee.tors) 
was carried by a majority of 1100 out of a total j)oll (‘xe(‘('dinf!; 

1.100.000. Thus, all the thirty-six electoral votes of New York 
were secured for Mr. Cleveland, and these thirty-six dekuii lined 
the issue of the struggle over the whole Union, in which lUMirly 

10.000. 000 popular vdes were cast. The hundreds of i/housands 

of votes given in New York for the Blaine or Republican list did 
not go to swell the support which Mr. Blaine obtained in other 
States, but were utterly lost. ^ Hence in a presidential elecj^piH 
the, struggle. concentrates itself in the doubtfiiT^falosT^iere the! 
great ,parties are pretty equally divided, and is languid in State^ 
where a distinct majority either way may be anticipated, becjLii^p,| 
sinooitinakes no difterence whether a minority bt^ largi^ or small J 
it is noCworth while to strugdo hard t.o increase a minority whi(^ 
p.^ ,pnQt.b^ urn(^rT into LUtRijjjrify. Andheiur aT^OTTman mnyl)^ 
and has been.’ Cected Ihv-idem 1 a 7i nnlTOTitv' of pnputaa 
^'^hen'TirtdiTiaS^ ” “Hr 

hardly be said that the ideal President, the great and good num 
above and outside party, whom the judicious and im})artial 
electors were to choose, has not beciu secured. The was 
realized once and once only in the person of Gi^orgc Washing- 
ton, His successor in the chair (John Adams) was a leader 
of one of the two great part/ies then formed, tlie other of which 
has, with some changes, lasted down to our own time. Jeffer- 
son, who came next, was the chief of that other party, aix<l his 
election marked its triumph. .Nearly every subBequent Presi- 
d^t ias been elected as a party leacler by a party vote^ and 
h£s felt bound to carry out the policy of the men who put him 
in power.^ Thus instead of Cutting _an Olympian President 

1 This happened in 1876, when Mr. Hayes received, on the showinp; of his own 
partisans, 252,000 popular votes less than those given for Mr. Tilden ; and in 
1888, when Mr. Harrison was 95,534 popular votes behind Mr. Cleveland. 

It is an odd result of the system that the bestowal of the suffrage on the 
negroes has operated against the Republican party which bestowed it. The 
Southern States received in respect of this increase in their free population 37 
additicaal presidential votes, and these were in the elections of 1880, 1884, 
1888, and 1892, all thrown for the Democratic candidate. 

2 James Monroe was chosen President in 1820 with practical unanimity; 
but this was because one of the two parties had for the time been crushed out 
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raised above faction, America has, despite herself, reproduced \ 
the English system of executive government by a party majority, 
reproduced it in a more extreme form, because in England the j 
titular head of the State, in whose name administrative acts 
are done, Ki,and.s in isolated dignity outside party politics. The 
disadvantages of the American plan are patent ; but in practice 
they ar<> I<!s,s K<'rious than might be expected, for the responsibility 
of a gnuit oiTice and the feeling that he represents the whole na- 
tion tend to sol)er and control the President. Except as regards 
patronage, he has seldom acted as a mere topi of faction, or sought 
to abuse his administrative powers to the injury of his political 
adversaries. 

The Constitution prescribes no limit for the re-eligibility of I 
the President. He may go on being chosen for one four year ' 
period after another for the term of his natural life. But tr^- 
^ition has supplied the place of law. Elected in 1789r Wash- , 
ington submitted to be re-elected in 1792. But when he had 
served this second term he absolutely refused to serve a third, 
urging the risk to nipublican institutions of suffering the same 
man to continue constantly in office. Jefferson, Madison, 
Momx'(', and Jackson obeyed the precedent, and did not 
seek, nor tln'ir friends for them, re-election after two terms. 
Af1,cr tlu'm no President was re-elected, except Lincoln, down to 
General Grant. Grant was President from 1869 to 1873, and 
again from 1873 to 1877, then came Mr. Hayes ; and in 1880 
an attempt was made to break the imwritten rule in Grant’s 
favour. Each party, as will be more fully explained hereafter, 
nominates its candidates in a gigantic party assembly called ' 
the National Convention. In the Republican party Conven- 
tion of 1880 a powerful group of the delegates put forward 
Grant for nomination as the party candidate, alleging his special 
services as a ground for giving him the honour of a third term. 
Had there not been among the Republicans themselves a sec- 
tion personally hostile to Grant, or rather to those who sur- 
rounded him, the attempt might have succeeded, though it 
would probably have , involved defeat at the polls. But this 
hostile section found the prepossession of the people against a 
third term so strong that, by appealing to the established tradi- 

and started no candidate So also J. Q. Adams, Monroe’s successor, can hardly 
be called a party leader. After him the party-chosen Presidents go on with- 
out interruption. 
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tion, they defeated Grant in the Convention, and nominated 
Mr» Garfield, who was victorious at the ensuing election. This 
precedent was at that time taken as practically decisive for the 
future, because General Grant, though his administration had 
been marked by grave faults, was an exceptionally popular 
figure, A principle affirmed against him seemed noi. likely to bo 
departed from in favour of any later aspirant for many elections 
to come. Nevertheless it was only a tradition, not sure to he 
always regarded. And in 1912 a large body of seceders from the 
National Republican Convention held a convention of their own 
which nominated Mr. Roosevelt who had served two terms all 
^rhutaje=#^bnths. 

(Amendment xii., which in this point repeats 
the original Art. xi. § 1 ) requires for the choice of a President 
“a majority of the whole number of electors appointed.^’ If 
U 0 r such majority is obtained by any candidate, ?'.e. if the votes 
of the electors arc so scattered among different candidates, that 
out of the total number (which in 1912 was 5.22^and will itUTeasc,, 
as new members are added to the Senate amj 'tlu^ House) no one 
^^eives an absolute majority (La at least 2 ^ votes), the (dioi(^e 
^es over to the House of Reprevsentatives, who arc (empowered < 
^0 choose a President from among the threes (candidates who hav('. 
received the largest number of electoral votes. In tlu^ House'* 
the vote is taken by States, a majority of all thti Stat(^s (i,e, at 
present of twenty-five States out of forty-eight) being necessary 
for a choice. As all the members of the House from a State have’s 
^but one collective vote, it follows that if they are equally divid('.d 
/among themselves, the vote of that State is lost. Supposing 
; this to be the case in half the total number of States, or supposing | 
the States so to scatter their votes that no candidate receivevs an J 
absolute majority, then no President is chosen, and the Vice- 
President (supposing one to have been chosen) becomes President. ^ 
Only twice has the election gone to the House. In 1800, 
when the rule still prevailed that the candidate with the largest 
number of votes became President, and the candidate who came 
second Vice-President, Jefferson and Aaron Burr received the 
same number. The Jeffersonian electors meant to make him 
President, but as they had also all voted for Burr, there was a tic. 
After a long struggle the House chose Jefferson. Feeling ran 
high, and had Jefferson been kept out by the votes of the Feder- 
alist party, who hated him more than Burr, his partisans might 
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possibly have taken up arms.^ In 1824 Andrew Jackson had 
99 electoral votes, aird his three conapetitors (J. Q. Adams, 
Crawford, and Clay) 162 votes between them. The House chose 
J. Q. Adams by a vote of thirteen States against seven for 
Jackson and four for Crawford.^ In this mode of choice, the 
popular will may ))e still less recognized than it is by the method 
of voting through presidential electors, for if the twenty-five 
smaller States were through their representatives in the House to 
vote for candidate A, and the twenty-three larger States for 
candidate B, A would be seated, though the population of the 
former set of States is, of course, very much below that of the 
latter. 

The Constitution seems, though its language is not explicit, y" 
to have intended to leave the counting of the votes to the presi- 
dent of the Senate (the Vice-President of the United States) ;j '' 
and in early days this officer superintended the count, and de- 
cided questions as to the admissibility of doubtful votes. How- 
ever, C’ongi’oss has in virtue of its right to be present at the 
counting assumed the further right of determining all questions 
which arise ixigarding the validity of electoral votes, and has, it 
need hardly be said, determined them on each occasion from 
party motives. This would be all very well were a decision by 
Congress always certain of attainment. But it often happens 
that one party has a majority in the Senate, another party in 
the House, and then, as the two Houses vote separately and 
each differently from the other, a deadlock results. I must 
pass by the minute and often tedious controversies which have 
arisen on these matters. But one case deserves special mention, 
for it illustrates an ingrained and formidable weakness of the 
present electoral system. 

In 1876, Mr. Hayes was the Republican candidate for the 
presidency, Mr. Tilden the Democratic. The former carried 
his list of electors in seventeen States, whose aggregate electors 
numbered and the latter carried his list also in seventeen 
States, whose aggregate electors numbered 184. (As the total 
number of electors was then 369, 184 was within one of being 
a half of that number.) Pour States remained out of the total 

1 The votes of two States were for a long time divided ; but Hamilton’s 
influence at last induced the Federalist members to abstain from voting against 
Jefferson, whom he thought loss dangerous than Burr. ^ His action — highly 
patriotic, for Jefferson was his bitter enemy — cost him his life at Burr's hands. 

^ Clay, unlucky throughout in his ambitions for the presidency, had stood 
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thirty-eight, and in each of these four two sets of persons had 
been chosen by popular vote, each set claiming, on grounds 
too complicated to be here explained, to be the duly chosen 
electors from those States respectively^ The electoral votes 
of these four States amounted to twenty-two, so that if in any 
one of them the Democratic set of ek^ctors had Ixmui found to 
have been duly chosen, the Democrats would have scMUired a 
majority of electoral votes, whereas even if in till of tlunn 
Republican electors had been chosen, the llepublican ekicdors 
would have had a majority of one only. In such circumstances 
the only course for the Republican leaders, as good party men, 
was to claim all these doubtful Stales. This they promptly 
did, — party loyalty is the last virtue that deserts politicians, 
— and the Democrats did the like. 

Meanwhile the electors met and voted in their respective 
States. In the four disputed States the two sets of electors 
met, voted, and sent up to Washington, from each of these 
four, double returns of the electoral votes. The result of the 
election evidently depended on the question which set of 
returns should be admitted as being the true and k^gal rijturns 
from the four States respectively. The ex(‘it(uneut over the 
whole Union was intense, and the prospind. of a ])ea(‘(^ful set- 
tlement remote, for the Constitution api)eare(l to provide no 
.means of determining the legal questions involvcHl. (\)ngr(^ss, 
as remarked above, had in some previous instances avssumed 
jurisdiction, but seeing that the Republicans had a majority in 
the Senate, and the Democrats in the House of Representa- 
tives, it was clear that the majority in one House would vote 
for admitting the Republican returns, the majority in the other 
for admitting the Democratic. Negotiations between the load- 
ers at last arranged a metliod of escape. A statute was passed 
creating an electoral commission of five Senators, five members 
of the House of Representatives, and five Justices of the Supremo 
Court, who were to determine all questions as to the admissibility 

fourtn in the electoral vote, and so could not be chosen by th(% House. Jack- 
son had received the largest popular vote in those States' where electors were 
chosen by the people. 

\ Oregon the question was whether one of the chosen clec^tors was dis- 
qualified because he was a postmaster. In Florida there were complaints of 
fraud, in South Carolina of intimidation, in Louisiana two rival State govern- 
ments existed, each claiming the right to certify electoral returns There had 
doubtless been a good deal of fraud and some violence in several of the South-' 
ftrn States. 
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of electoral votes from States sending up double returns.^ Every- 
thing now turned on the composition of the electoral Com- 
mission, a body such as had never before been created. The 
S(^nate appointed three Republicans and two Democrats. 
The House of Representatives appointed three Democrats 
and two He])ublicans. So far there was an exact balance. The 
statute had indicated four of the Justices who were to sit, two 
Rei)ubli(*<ans and two Democrats, and had left these four to 
choose a fiftli. This fifth was the odd man whose casting vote 
would turn the scale. The four Justices chose a Republican 
Justice, and this choice practically settled the result, for every 
vote given by the members of the Commission was a strict 
party vote.^ They were nearly all lawyers, and had all taken 
an oath of impartiality. The legal questions were so difficult, 
and for the most part so novel, that it was possible for a sound 
lawyer and honest man to take in each case either the view for 
which the Republicans or that for which theDemocrats contended. 
Still it is int(^r(isting to observe that the legal judgment of every? 
commissioner ha]>pene(l to coincide with his party proclivities.® 
All the points in dis])iite were settled by a vote of eight to seven 
in favour of the returns transmitted by the Republican electors 
in the four dis]>uted States, and Mr. Hayes was accordingly 
declared duly ek^cted l)y a majority of 185 electoral votes against 
184. The (kHusion may have been right as matter of law, — it is 
still debated by lawyers, — and there had been so much force 
and fraud on both sides in Florida, Louisiana, and South Caro- 
lina, that no one can say on which side substantial justice lay. 
Mr. Tiklcn deserves the credit of having induced his friends 
both to agree to a compromise slightly to his own disadvantage, 
and to accept peaceably, though with loud and long complaints, 
a result which baffled their hopes. I tell the story here because 
it points to a grave danger in the presidential system. The 

^ PowfT was rcaorvtHi to CongroBs to set aside by a vote of both. Houses the 
dedsioriB of the ComniiHHion, but as the two Houses differed in every case, 
the Democrats of the House always voting against each determination of the 
Commission, and the of the Senate supporting it, this provision 

made no difft^renco. 

2 The rommission decided unanimously that the Democratic set of electors 
from South Carolina w<*ie not duly cliO'>en, but they divided eight to seven as 
usual on tlie cnie'tn'n of rrcognizinc the Repubbean electors of that State. 

^The same plu-iu nunon I)ceu o])'(‘'*ved ui committees of the Englto 
House of Commons appointed to deal with purely legal questions, or to sit in 
a virtually judicial capacity. 
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stake played for is so high that the temptation to fraud is 
immense ; and as the ballots given for the electors by the people 
are received and counted by State authorities under State laws, 
an unscrupulous State faction has opportmrities for fraud at 
its command. In 1887 Congress, having had the subject 
pressed on its attention by successive Presidents, took slops 
to provide against a recurrence of the danger dos(U‘ibed. It 
passed a statute enacting that tribunals appointed in and by 
each State shall determine what electoral votes from the State 
are legal votes; and that if the State has appointed no such! 
tribunal, the two Houses of Congress shall determine which 
votes (in ca^e of double returns) are legal. If the Houses- 
differ the vote of the State is lost. It is, of course, possible 
under this plan that the State tribunal may decide unfairly; 
but the main thing is to secure some decision. Unfairness is 
better than uncertainty. 

^A President is removable during his term of office only by 
means of impeachment, a procedure familiar on l)oth sides oi 
the Atlantic in 1787, when the famous trial of Warren Has- 
tings was still lingering on at Westminster. Imp(>achment, 
which had played no small part in the development of English 
liberties, was deemed by the Americans of those days a valuable 
element in their new constitution, for it enabled' Congress to 
^ depose, and the fear of it might be expected to restrain, a trea- 
( sonably ambitious President. In obedience to State precedents, ^ 
it is by the House of Representatives that the President is 
i^roeadied^ and by the Senate, sitting as a law court, with 
the cBm justice of the Supreme comd, the highest legal official 
of the country, as presiding officer, that he is laia£| A two- 
thirds vote is necessary to conviction, the effect of which is 
simply to remove him from and disqualify him for office, leaving 
him “liable to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, 
according to law’^ (Constitution, Art. i. § 3, Art. ii. § 4) ’ The 
impeachable offences are'^^feason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanours,^' an expression which some have held to 
cover only indictable offences, while others extend it to include 
acts done in violation of official duty and against tiie interests 


directly from Eaylish usa^o, bxit rather from 
the Corirititunoris of \ irjjinia (1776), and Massachusetts (1780), which had no 
pabk example of England, established this remedy against cuP 
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of the nation, such acts, in fact, as were often grounds for the 
English impeachments of the seventeenth century. As yet, 
Andrew Johnson is the only President who has been impeached. 
His headstrong conduct seemed to make his removal desirable, 
but as it was doubtful whether any single offence justified a 
conviction, several senators politically opposed to him voted 
for acquittal J ^ A two-thirds majority not having been secured 
upon any one article (the numbers being thirty-five for con- 
viction, nineteen for acquittal) he was declared acquitted, a 
result now generally approved, i 

In case of the removal of a President by impeachment, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to discharge his duties, .the . 
Vice-President steps into his place. The Vice-President is/ 
chosen at the same time, ])y the same electors, and in the same 
manner as the President. His only functions are to preside 
in the Senate and to succeed the President. Failing Both 
President and Vice-President it was formerly provided by stat-^ 
ute, not by the C-onstitution, that the presiding officer for the 
time Ixnng of the 8(mate should succeed to the presidency, 
and, failing him, tlu^ Speaker of the Plouse of Representatives. 
To this plan Hu'.'c was the obvious objection that it might 
throw power into the hands of the party opposed to that to 
which th(i lat(Jy d<H)eas(xl President belonged ; and it has there- 
fore IxHui now (by an Act of 1886) enacted that on the death 
of a President (including a Vice-Presiden^vho has succeeded 
to the Presidency) the secretary of state shall succeed, and ; 
after him other officjers of the Administration, in the order 
their rank. Five JPresidents (Harrison, Taylor, Lincoln, Gar- 
field, McKinley) have died in office, the three latter killed by 
assassins, and been succeeded by Vice-Presidents, and in the 
first and thii^’d of these instances the succeeding Vice-President 
has reversed the policy of his predecessor, and become involved 
in a quarrel with the party which elected him, such as has never 
yet broken out between a man elected to be President and his 
party. In practice very little pains are bestowed on the electionj 
of a Vice-President. The ^Qpnventipn which selects the party' 
candidates usually gives the nomination for this post to a man in 
the second rank, sometimes as a consolation to a disappointed 

* They may have doubted the expediency of displacing him at that moment ; 
or their political prepossessions against him may have been restrained by a 
doubt whether the evidence was sufficient to support a quasi-criminal charge. 
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candidate for the presidential nomination, sometimes to a friend 
of su(3h a disappointed candidate in order to placate his 
faction, sometimes to a person from whom large contributions 
to the campaign fund may be expected, sometimes as a com- 
pliment to an elderly leader who is personally popular, sometimes 
perhaps even to a man whom it is sought to shelve for the time be- 
, ing. If the party carries its candidate for Presid(mt, it also as a 
matter of course carries its candidate for Vice-President, and 
thus if the President happens to die, a man who may, like Tyler 
or Johnson, be of no great personal account, steps into the 
chief magistracy of the nation. 



CHAPTER VI 


PltESIDKNTlAL POWERS AND DUTIES 


The powers and duties of the President as head of the Federal 
executive are the following : — 

Command of Federal army and navy and of militia of several 
States when called into service of the United States. 

.Power to make treaties, but with advice and consent of the 
Senate, i.e, consent of two-thirds of senators present. 

“ to appoint ambassadors and c onsuls, ju dges of Supreme 
court, and all oth(^r higher Federal office^, but with 
advici' and (ionsemt of Senate. 

to grant rcpricwi's and pardons for offences against the 
Unitcnl States, (^xcept in cases of impeachment. 

“ to conv<au' both Houses on extraordinary occasions, 
to disagr<H^ with {Le, to send back for re-consideration 
any bill or resolution passed by Congress, but subject to 
the pow(^r of Congress to finally pass the same, after re- 
considc^ration, by a two-thirds majority in each House. 

Duty to inform Congri'ss of the state of the Union, and to 
recommend measures to Congress, 
to commission all the officers of the United States, 
to receive foreign ambassadors. 

\) to take care that the laws be faithfully executed. 


These functions group themselves into four classes 

I) Those which relate to foreign affairs, 

^)Those which relate to domestic administration. 

Those which concern legislation. 

<\The power of appointment. 



The conduct of foreign policy w ould have been a function of the 
utmost importance had not America, happy America, stood. 


apart^ down till 1898 in a world of her own, unassailable by Euro- 


1 As to the changed position since 1898, see Chap. XCVI., Vol. II. 
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pean powers, easily superior to the other republics ‘of her conti- 
nent, but with no present motive for aggression upon them. The 
.President, however, has rarely been allowed a free hand in for- 
eign policy. He cannot declare war, for that belongs to Con- 
gress, though to be sure he may, as Presidcait Polk did in 1845-G, 
bring affairs to a point at wliich it is hard for Congress to refrain 
from the declaration. ..Treaties require the approval of two- 
thirds of the Senate ; and in order to secure this, it is usually 
necessary for the Executive to be in constant communication 
I with the Foreign Affairs Committee of that body. The House 
W -Representatives has no legal right to interfere, but it often 
•passes resolutions enjoining or disapproving a particular lino of 
policy ; and sometimes invites the Senate to coincide in these 
expressions of opinion, which then become weightier. The 
! President is nowise bound by such resolutions, and has more 
than once declared that he does not regard them. But as some 
treaties, especially conuacm i a l - troati e s, . canu - ot -be carri ed out 

^ i^thoutlv^es of money, the H ouse of Rc'presentatives (san some-' 
times indirectly make* good its claim to inlha'iice. jj^any didi- 
eate questions, some of them not yi't decidiHl, liave arisisn upon 
these points, which the Constitution has, perhaps unavoidably, 
left in half-ligh^In all free countries it is moat difficult to 
define the respective spheres of the legislature and executive in 
foreign affairs, for while pubi|city and parliamentary control .are 
neec|pd to protect the people, promptitude and secrecy are the 
conditions of diplomatic success.; Practically, however, and for ' 
the purposes of ordinary business, the President is independent 
.of the House, while the Senate, though it can prevent liis settling 
anything, cannot keep him from unsettling everything. He,- 
or possibly his secretary of state, if the President should not have 
leisure to give close or continuous attention to foreign policy, 
retains an unfettered initiative, by means of which he may 
embroil the country abroad or excite passion at home. 

^ The direct donaestic authority of the President is in time of 
peace small, because the larger part of law and administration 
belong to the State governments, and because Federal admin- 
istration is regulated by statutes which leave little discretion to 
the executive. Hn war time, however, and especially in a civil 
w^, it expands with portentous speed.j Both as commander-in- 
chief of the arm^ and navy, and as charged with the “ faithful 
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execution of the laws,” the President is likely to be led to 
assume all the powers which the emergency requires. How 
much he can legally do without the aid of statutes is disputed, 
for the acts of President Lincoln during the earlier part of the 
War of Secession, including his proclamation suspending the 
writ of Habeas Corpus, were subsequently legalized by Con- 
gress ; but it is at least clear that Congress can make him, as 
it did make Lincoln, almost a dictatofi 'And how 'much the 
war power may include appears in this, that by virtue of it 
and without any previous legislative sanction President Lincoln 
issued his emancipation proclamations of 1862 and 1863, declar- 
ing all sl aves in the insurgent States to be thenceforth free,* 
although Ihese States were deemed to be in point of law still 
members of the Union.^ 

It devolves on the executive as well as on Congress to give ' 
effect to the provisions of the Constitution whereby a republi- 
can form of governmi'ut is guaranteed to every State : and a 
State may, on the aiiiilication of its legislature, or executive / 
(when the legislature cannot bn convened), obtain protection/ 
against domc'stii! violence. Where, as in Louisiana in 1873,! 
two governments dispute by force the control of a State, or 
where an insurrection liroaks out, as in Rhode Island in 1840-2, 
or where riots stop the movement of mail trains on a railroad, as 
happened in Illinois in 1894, this power becomes an important 
one, for it involves the employment of troops, and may enable the 
President (since it is usually on him that the duty falls) to estab- 
lish the government he prefers to recognize.^ Fortunateiy*the 
case has been of rare occurrence. 

^ The proclamation as expressed not to apply to States which had not ^ 
seceded, nor to such parts of secodnig States as had then already been recon- 
quered by the northern armies. Slavery was finally legally exringiushed every- 
whero by the thirteenth constitutional amendment of 1865. 

® In the Louisiana case Fc'deial troops were employed * in the Rhode Island 
case the President autliori^ied the employment of the militia of iMassachus^tts 
and Connecticut, but the* Rhode Island troops succeeded in suppressing the 
rebellion, whoso loader was ultimately eonviet'^d of high treason atainst the 
State and imprisoned. See as to the auarant^'o of order and rc'publiean gov- 
ernment in the States, the case of LuflKr v lioidcn (7 ffow 42) and the in- 
stri^ctive article of Judge T. M, Coolev in the RcuU'w for Jan- 

uary 1875. He observes: “The obligaMon to guarantee a reoubliean form of 
government to the States, and to protect them against invasion and domes- 
tic violence* is one imposed upon ‘the United States ’ The implication is that 
the duty was not to depend for its fulfilment on the legislative department 
exclusively, but that all departments of the government, or at least more than 
one, were or might be charged with some duty in this regard. It has been 
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The President has the right of speaking to the nation by 
addresses or proclamations, a right not expressly conferred 
by the Constitution, but inherent in his position. Occasions 
requiring its exercise are uncommon. On ('utering office, it is 
usual for the new magistrate to issue an inaugural address, 
stating his views on current public que^stions. Washington 
also put forth a farewell address, but Jackson^s imitation of 
that famous document was condemned as a pie(*,o of vain-glory. 

I It is thought bad taste for the President to go round on a politi- 
r'M^stumping tour, and Andrew Johrson injured himself by the 
practice. But he retains the right of maldng political speeches 
with all the other rights of the ordinary citizen, including that 
of voting at Federal as well as State elections in his own State. 
He is constantly invited to speak on non-partisan occasions, 
and he is free to confer with and advise the leaders Of his own 
party, 

Tl^position of President as respects legislation is a ^ 
peculiar one. The 'King of England is a nn'inber of the Eng- 
lish legislature, becauk^ Parliamtmt is in theory his Cn'at Council 
which he summons and in which he presides, jK'ariug the com- 
plaints of the peoph‘, and devising legislativ(' n'liUHlic's.^ It 
is as a member of the legislature that h(' assents to the bills it 
presents to him, and the term ^Weto power, sinc.e it sugg(‘sts 
an authority standing outside to approve or rej(Hit, do(\s not 
happily describe his right of dealing with a measure which 
has been passed by the council over which he is dcHuned to pre- 
side, though he now no longer appears in it except at the be- 
ginning and ending of a session. ^'The American President is 
not a member of either House of Congress.’^ Ho is a separate i 
authority whom the people, for the sake of protecting them- ^ 
selves against abuses of legislative power, have associat(Hi 
with the legislature for the special purpose of arresting its 


Congress which hitherto has assumed to act upon the guarantee, while appli- 
cation for protection against domestic violence has, on the other hand, be<*n 
made to the President. From the nature of the case the jiuliciary can have 
little or nothing to do with questions arising under this provision of the Con- 
stitution.^' 

^ It need hardly be said that the actual separation of Parliament into two 
branches, each of which deliberates apart under the presidency of its own 
chairman (the chairman of one House named by the sovereign, whom he repre- 
sents, that of the other chosen by the House, but approved by the sovereign), 
does not exclude the theory that the King, Lords, and Commons constitute the 
common council of the nation. 
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action by his disapproval.‘| So again the King of England can 
initiate legislation. According to the older Constitution, stat- 
utes purported to be made, and were till the middle of the 
fifteenth century actually made, by him, but “with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and of 
Commons.” According to modern practice, nearly all impor- / 
tant measures are brought into Parliament by his ministers, ' 
and nominally under his instructions. The American Presi-;lj 
dent docs not introduce bills, cither directly or thF6up'^fmm^“ I 
isters,''for they do not sit in Congress.* All that the Constitu- 
tion permits him to do in this direction is to inform Congress 
of the state of the nation, and to recommend the measures 
which his experience in administration shows to be necessary. 
This latter function is discharged by the messages which the 
President addresses to Congress. The most important is that^ v 
sent at the beginning of each session. 

/■ George Washington used to deliver his addresses orally, like 
an English king, and drove in a coach and six to open Congress ’ 
with something of an Englisli king’s state. But Jefferson, when 
his turn came in 1801, whether from republican simplicity, as 
he said himself, or because he was a poor speaker, as his critics 
said, began the practice of sending communications in writing ; 

^nd this has been followed ever since. A message usually — 

j^for besides the long one at the opening of a congressional 
session, others are sent as occasion requires!^ discusses the 
leading questions of the moment, indicates mischiefs needing 

^ 1 The term ‘'veto” was not used in the Convention of 1787 : men talked of /» 
the President's “ qiialihod neffative/^‘ * 

2 In the fourteenth century English statutes are expressed to be made by 
the king, “par oonseil ot par assentemont" of the lords and the commonalty. 
The words “by the authority” of the Lords and Commons first appear in the 
eleventh year of Henry VI. (1433), and from the first of Henry VII. (1485 j 
downwards a form substantially the same as the present is followed, viz. “Be 
it enacted by the Kmg's most excellent Majesty, by and with- the advice and 
consent of th(s lairds Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, and by the au- 
thority of the same.” * 

3 Nevertheless, the Congressional Globe for July 14, 1862, records that 
“The President {pro tempore) of the Senate presented the following message 
from the President of the United States ‘P^ellow Citizens of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. Herewith is the draft of a ’bill to compensate 
any State which may abolish slavery within its limits, the pas-^ago of which, 
substantially as presented, I respectfully and earne>-tly recommend Abraham 
Lincoln.’” The bill was thereupon read a second time, and a debate arose 
as to whether the President had a right to submit bills In the House the, 
message as a whole was referred to the Special Committee on Emancipation. 
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a remedy, and sugg^s the requisite legislation. There are 
however persons in Congress who view with jealousy the action 
of the Executive, though justified by precedent, when a bill 
drafted* by a S|^[ber of the adjbinistration is laid before cither 
House, andS^^“n:o tnini^er sits there to explain and defend 
bills.and there ma^ be iS) majority to pass them, the message 
majrbe a shot in the air;, without practical result.^ It is rather 
a manifesto, or de^ration of opinion and policy, than a step 
toward legislatio:^ Congress need not take action : members 
,go tl^r own ways ahd bring in their own bills. 

.more effective is the President’s part in the last stage of 
" legiitioi^or he^ he finds means provided for carr 3 dng out 
his MW^hen aAjll is presented to him, he may sign it, and*. 
the#<|wi& make if I‘aw. If, however, he disapproves of it, he re- . 
''fethiC'it witliin ten days to the House in which it originated,! 

statement of his grounds of disapproval. If both Houses 
t^ up the bill again and pass it by a two-thirds majority in 
^^h House, it becom^ law forthwith without requiring the 
< President's si^|6^ture.^ If it fails t(^ obtain, this majority i| 
drops, > %AciA' -''i ' ‘ v" ’ ; 

Considering the arbitrary use, by G(iorge III. and hiSjj 
colonial governed, W the power of refusing bills passsed by a 
colonial legislature had been a chief cause of the Revolution of 
1776, it is to the credit of the Americans that they inserted 
this apparently undemocratic provision (which, however, ex- 
isted in the Constitution of Massachusetts of 1780) in the Con- 
stitution of 1789.2 It has worked wonderfully well. Most 
- Presidents have employed it sparingly, and only where they 
felt either that there was a case for delay, or that the countrj’ 
would support them against the majority in Congress., Per- 
vverse or hladstrong PAsidei^s have been generally defeated 
by the use (^the two^^ ^d^^yote to pass the bill over their 
objections. Washingtofijfffetumed” or vetoed two bills only; 
his successors down till 1830, seven. Jackson made a bolder 
use^^^s power — a use which his opponents denounced as 
oppo^^o ^e spirit of the Constitution : yet until the accession 
of PrOTdent Cleveland in 1885 the total number vetoed was 

1 If OonRTess adjourns within thn ten days allowed the President for roturn- 
ing the bill it is lost. Hi.« i otiiiniug it under these ciroumstanoes at the end of 
a session is populaily railed a "pocket veto.’^ 

^ The Xcw "V ork state Constitution of 1777 gave a veto to the Governor and 
Judges of the highest Court acting together. 
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only 132 (including the so-called pocket vetoes) in ninety-six 
years.^ From 1892 to the end of Mr. Roosevelt's second ad- 
ministration in 1909 there were 108 vetoes, maldng in all 541. 
In his first term Mr. Cleveland vetoed 301, the great 
majority being bills for granting pensions to persons who served 
in the northern armies during the War of Secession. Though 
many of these bills had been passed with little or no opposi- 
tion, two only were repassed over his veto. The only Presi- 
dent who acted recklessly was Andrew Johnson. In the course 
of his three years' struggle with Congress, he returned the 
chief bills passed for carrying out their Reconstruction policy, 
but as the majority opposed to him was large in both Houses, 
these bilk;^z:ere promptly passed over his veto* ^ 

exciting the displeasure of (the people J>y resist- , 
ing the wall of their representatives, a President generally/ 
gains popularity by the bold^^^S^jOfJ^^ It con-jj 

' vcys the impression of firmness ; it shows that he has a viewll 
and does not fear to give effect to it. | The nation, which has* 
often good grounds for distrusting Congress,’‘'‘^body liable tof 
be moved by sinister private influences, or to defer to th4 
clamour of somt^ noisy section outside, look$ to the man of its ^ 
choice to keep Congrc^ss in order, and has apMJvgd^Ke extenV 
sion which practice has given to the power^^^^e Prosident'l, 
“qualified negative" was proposed by the Convention of 178?! 
for the sake of protecting the Constitution, and in particu- 
lar, the executive, from Congressional encroachments. It has 
now corner to be used on grounds of general expediency, to 
defeat any measure which the Execute deems pernicious 
^.^ither in principle or in its probable resulC^ 
k^Iho^jccasan^^ the veto proviM^s of the Constitution* 
have succccded\appoar to be two.Qpne is that th^ President/ 
being an elective'' afiHTioFirEered^ is responsibly 

1 Of these 132 (some reckon 128), 21 emrfna^d from Johnson and 43 from 
Grant, while John Adams, Jefferson, J. Q. Adams, Van Buren, T^lor, and 
Fillmore sent no veto messages at all. (W. H. Harrison and Ga^<^ieti 
before they had any opportunity.) President McKinley vetoed 14 ^llls, Jresi 
dent Roosevelt, 34* Among the most important vetoes were -ftose ^ Severd 
reconstruction biUs by Johnson (these were re-passed by two- thirds votes), 
that of a paper eurrenev measure, the so-called Inflation Bill, by Gramt, and 
that of the Deiiendcnt Fcnsion Bill by Cleveland No bill was passed 
a veto” until 1845. Until 1885 only 27 had been passed over a veto, 15 of 
these in the time of Johnson. Presidents have occasionally (e.gf. Lincoln more 
than once) in signing a bill stated objections to it which Congress has there* 
upon obviated by supplementary legislation. 
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to the people, and has the weight of the people behind hiny 
Jjhe people regard him as an indispensable check^^ not only 
‘upon the haste and heedlessness of their represontativos, tTxe 
faults which the framers of the Constitution chi(‘fly feared, but^ 
upon their tendenej^, a tcaxdency whos(‘ mischi<woUvS force 
periehce has revealed, to yield either to prt^ssuro from any 
section ,x)L4heir constituents, or to banptaiions of a private 
natur^^^e other reason is that a veto ne('d n(W(‘r take' efh^ct 
mnless there is a minority (iX(*tH‘ding ojie-third in one or other 
/House of Congress, which agrec^s with tlu‘ Preside Such a 
ihihonty shares his responsibility and ein^ourages him to resist 
the threats of a majority : while if he has no substantial sup- 
port in public opinion, his opposition is easily overborne. Hence 
this arrangement is preferable to a plan, such as that of the 
French Constitution of 179F (under which the king\s veto 
could be overridden by passing a bill in three successive years), 
for enabling the executive simply to delay the passing of a 
measure which may be urgept, or which a vast majority of 
the legislature may desire, its practical working tiie pr<‘si- 
dential veto power furnishes an interesting illustration of tlie 
tSd^yTxfruiiwfittcn or flexible const it ui ions to depart frpm, 
written or rigid constitutions to cl(^av(^ to, tlu^ U'ttc^r of tlui 
^ mw?^ The strict legal theory of the rights of the head ()£tho 
/state is m thi^ point exactly the smno in England and in Amer- 

the undoubted duty of audingligjh 
king to assent to every bill passed by both Housers of 
inig^,'Trowevc^ strongly he may personally disapprove^ its pi’o* 
^sipns/ it js the no less undoubted duty of an Amc'ric.aii Presi-| 
dent to exercise his independent judgment on every l)iU,7iot| 
sheftering himself under the representatives of th(' p(H)ple, j)r 
foregoing his own opinion at their biddiug/*^ 

^ As the majority in France was unable to attain its will by constituiiotial 
means without waiting three years, it was the more disposed to overthrow the 
Constitution. 

2 Queen Elizabeth, in A.n. 1597, assented to forty-three bills passed in that 
session, and “advised herself” upon forty-eight. William III. refused his 
assent to five bills. The last instance of the use of the “veto power” in Eng- 
land was by Queen Anne in 1707 on a Scotch militia bill. Mr. Todd (Par^fa- 
mentary Oo's&rnment in the Bnglish Colonies, ii. p. 319) mentions that in 1858 
changes in a ay bill were compelled by an intimation to its pro- 

moters that, i : ■ . V, not made, the royal power of rejection would be. 
exercised. 

® The practical disuse of the “veto power” in England is due not merely to 
the decline in the authority of the Crown, but to the fact that, since the Eevo 
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As the Pre^dent is cha‘rged with the whole Federal adminis- 
tration, and responsible for its due conduct, ho must of course 
be allowtid to choose his executive subordinates. But as he 


may abuses this tremendous power the^nstitution associates 
/the Senate with him, requiring the^’^^vice and consent '' of 
that body to the appointments he makes This confirming 
power has become a political factor of th^ highest moment. 
The framers of the Constitution probably meant nothing more 
' than that the Senate should check the President by rejecting 
nominees who were personally unfit for the post to which he 
proposed to appoint them. The Senate has always, except in 
its struggle with President Johnson, deft the President free to ^ 
choose his cabinet ministers. B ni it early assumed the right 
~ df rejectin g a nominee to any ot her office "di T an y "grou nd" which 
it pleased, ar?orlnsTanoe, if it disapproved his political affilia- 
tijjns, or wished to spite the President. '-^Pmsently the senators 
^^m the State wherein a Federal office to^wKich the President 
had made a nomination lay, being the persons chiefly interested 
in the appointment, and most entitled to be listened to by the 
rc^st of the Scaiatc when considering i^claimed to have a para-^ 
mount voice in deciding whether the nomination should be con- 
firm<'d- Tlanr colleagues approving, they then proceeded to 
put prcissun^ on the President. They insisted that before mak- 
ing a nomination to an office in any State he^ should consult the 
senators from that State isffio belonged to his own party, and 
bo guided by their wishe/ |Bii ch an 


lution, the Crown acts only on the advice of responsible ministers, who neces- 
sarily command a majority in the House of Commons. A bill therefore cannot 
be passed against the wishes of the ministry unless in the rare case of their 
being ministers on sufferance, and even in that event they would bo able to 
prevent its passing by advising the Crown to prorogue or di=;solve Parliament 
before it had gone through all its stages. In a bih ',ihe Irish Church Sus- 
pension Bill) was carried through the House of Commons by Mr. Gladstone 
agaii|st the opposition of the then Tory ministry which was holding office on 
sufferance ; but it was rejected on second reading by a large majority in the 
House of Lords. Had that House seemed likely to accept it the case would 
have arisen which I have referred to, and the only course for the ministry would 
have been to dissolve Parliament. 

It was urged against the provision in the Constitution of 1789 for the Presi- 
dent’s veto that the power would be useless, because in England the Crown 
did not venture to use it. Wilson replied by observing that the English Crown 
had not only practically an antecedent negative, but also a means of defeating 
a bill in the House of Lords by creating new peers. — Elliot’s Debates, ii. p. 472. 

^ Congress is how’cver permitted to vest in the President alone the appoint- 
ment to such “inferior offices” as it thinks fit. 
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senators alike, because each obtained the right of practically 
djjsiJiiihg the appointments to those Federal ofiSces which he 
most cared for, vif those within his own State ; and each was 
therefore willing to support his colleagues in sccuriirg the same 
right for themselves as regarded their States respectively. Of 
course when a senator belonged to the party opposed to the 
PresidentVhe had no claim to interfere, because places are as a 
matter of course given to party adlierents only. When both 
senators belonged to the President's party they agreesd among 
themselves as to the pemon whom they should require the 
President to nominate, fey this system) which obtained the 
name of the j Cqu rtesy of ^ Senate,||l^e President was practi- 
cally enslaved as regards appointments^because his refusal to 
be guided by the senator or senators ^thin whose State the 
office lay exposed him to have his nonainatjon rejected. The 
senators, on the other hand, obtained a mass of patronage by 
means of which they could reward their partisans, control the 
Federal civil servants of their State, and build up a faction 
devoted to their interests.’- Successive Presidents chaf('d under 
the yoke, and sometimes carried their nominees ('ither by mak- 
ing a bargain or by Fating hard with the senators who sought 
to dictate to thenjL^^u t it wa s generally more priuhnt to 
yield, for an offendira senator coiildT avenge a dc'feat by playing 
the President a shrewd trick in some other matter ; and as the 
busiSSs"6f confirmation is transacted in secret sessiostf. in- 
triguers have little fear of the public before their eyci^^jirho 
se nator s njight, moreover, argue that they knew bes¥-^ra^ 
would strengthen the party in their State, and that the men of 
their choice were just as likely to be good as those whom aSme 
private friend suggested to the President. Thus the system 
throve and still thrives, though it received a blow from the 
conflict in 1881 between President Garfield and one of the New 
York senators, Mr. Roscoe Conkling. This gentleman, finding 
that Mr. Garfield would not nominate to a Federal office in that 
State the person he proposed, resigned his seat in the Senate, 
inducing his co-senator Mr. Platt to do the same. Both then 
offered themselves for re-election by the State legislature of 

^ As the House of Representatives could not allow the Senate to engross all 
the Federal patronage, there has been a tendency towards a sort of arrange- 
ment, according to which the greater State offices belong to the senators, while 
as regards the lesser ones, lying within their respective Congressional districts, 
members of the House are recognized as entitled to recommend candidates. 
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New York, expecting to obtain from it an approval of their 
action, and thereby to cow the President. The State legisla- 
ture, however, in which a faction hostile to the two senators 
had become powerful, rejected Mr. Conkling and Mr. Platt in 
id,vour of other candidates. So the victory remained with Mr. 
Garfield, while the nation, which had watched the contest 
, eagerly, rubbed ita-h^nd^ iji dee at th e unexpected dtiomment. 
!>* It need hardly be idded ' that lKe^‘ Courtesy of the Senate ” 
would never have attained its present strength but for the 1 
growth in and since the time of President Jackson, of the so- 
called Spoils System, whereby holders of Federal offices have 
been turned out at the accession of a new President to makA 
way for the aspirants whose services, past or futu^ he is . 
expected to redjuite or secure by the gift of places.'-^^;^^ 
J^^Jhe right of the President to remove from office has^mven , 
/rise to long controversies on which I can only tonch/Tn thej 
Constitution there is not a word about removalsy/and very' 
soon after it had conic into force the question arose whether,^' 
as regards those offices for which the confirmation of the Senate 
is required, the President could remove without its consent.^^ 
■■ Hamil to nJmd argued in the Federalist (though there is reason 
to believe that he afterwards changed his opinion) that the 
President could not so remove, because it was not to be sup- 
posed that the Constitution meant to give him so immense 
and dangerous a reach of power. Madison ^ rgued soon after 
the adoption of the Constitution thatitdia permit him so to 
remove, because the head of the executive must hjive subordi- 
nates whom he can trust, and may discover in those whom 
he has appointed defects fatal to their usefulness. i-'This was 
also the view of John Marshall. JVhen the question came 
to bo settled in the Senate during the presidency of Wash- 
ington, Congr ess, influenced perhaps by respect for his perfect 
uprighijaSsTtook the Madisonian view and recosaiized the powe r 
nf vf>at.« >d in the P i»By«irt-atene. matters stood 

tilfaconflict arose in 1866 between PresidentJohjigon aqd the ’ 
Republican majority in both Houses of Congress. Jn 1867, 
Congress, fearing that the President would dismiss a great num- 
ber of officials who sided with it against him, passed an Act, 
known as the Tenure of QfficnAct . which made the eoMent of 
the Senate necessary to the removal'of office-holders^ even of the 

1 See next page, and see also Chapter LXV., Vol. IL 
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President's (so-called) cabinet ministers, permitting him only 
to suspend them from office during the time when Congress was 
not sitting. The constitutionality of this Act has been much 
doubted, and its policy is now generally condemned. I>was 
a blow struck in the heat of passion.) When Gcan^ral Grant 
became President in 1869, the Act was"gix"atly modified, and in 
I 1887 it was repealed. 

How dangerous it is to leave all offices tenabk^ at lh<" m(n’<3 
pleasure of a partisan Executive using them for party pur- 
poses, has been shown by the fruits of the Spoils Syst('m. On ‘ 
the other hand a President ought to be free to choose his chief 
advisers and ministers, and even in the lower ranks of the civil 
service it is hard to secure efficiency if a specific cause, such 
as could be proved to a jury, must be assigned for dismissal. 

T he Constitution permits Co n gress to vest in^ the Courts_pf 
La^orJn"^tKJ5eaT^ t he right of apppiiiting 

to" ^'in feri or offices.'^' ^ This pi'ovision has jVen used tcni‘eniove 
many postslr om the no minatm uYoTTHe Presi d(*u t, and by the 
Ci vil Service Refor m Act of T883 competitiv(\ ('xaihiuatious 
were i nstituted for about 34,000. Of the now enormous numl>or 
of posts, — there were, in 1909, 367,794 officers and employees 
of the executive civil service — nearly two-thirds were in that 
year subject to such examinations. groat numbe r, how oyex^i l 
including many postmasterships and itniuy plac-j^ under th(| 
Treasury, remain in the gift of the J^residemt ;|KiyhU even 
as regards those which lie wTtli ' his ministc^rs, he may be 
invoked if disputes arise between the minister and politicians 
pressing the claims of their respective friends. Tlie business of 
/ nominating is in ordinary times so engrossing as to leave the 
^hief magistrate of the nation little time for his other function^ 
T^'^^temus Ward's description of Abraham Lincoln swept 
along from room to room in the White House by a rising tide 
of office seekers is hardly an exaggeration. From the 4th of 
March, when Mr. Garfield came into power, till he was shot 
in the July following, he was engaged almost incessantly in 
questions of patronage^ v^et the President's individual judg- 

^ Recently Presidents have under the power given them by statute placed 
large groups of offices under the competitive system. 

® It is related that a friend, meeting Mr. Lincoln one day during the war, 
observed, “You look anxious, Mr. President; is there bad news from the 
front?” “No,” answered the President, “it isn’t the war: it’s that post* 
mastership at Brownsville, Ohio,'’ 
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ment has little scope. He must reckon with the Senate'; he 
must requite the supporters of the men to whom he owes his 
electiori^he must so distribute places all over the country as 
to keep tiic local wire-pullers in good humour, and generally 
strengthen the party by “doing something” for those who have 
worked or will work for it/ - Although the minor posts are 
practically left to the nomination of the senators or congress-, 
men from thii State or district, conflicting claims give infinite 
trouble, and the more lucrative oflices are numerous enough to 
make the tastof selection laborious as well as thankless and 
disagreeablo;^^^ every country statesmen find the dispensing of 
patronage the most disagreeable part of their work ; and the 
more conscientious they are, the more does it worry themJvNo 
one has more to gain from a thorou^ scheme of civil service 
reform than the President. The pp«ent systehwthrows work 
on him unworthy of a fine intellect, and for whielJaman of fine 
intellect may be ill qualified. On the other hand the President’s 
patronage is, in the hands of a sldlful intriguer, an engine of far- 
spreading potency. By it he can oblige a vast number of per- 
sons, can bind their interests to his own, can fill important 
places with t,ho men of his choice. ''The authority he has ovST 
the party in Congress, and therefore over the course of legis- 
lation, the influence he exerts on his party in the several States, 
and therefore over the selection of candidates for Congress, is 
strengthened by his patronage. Unhappily, the more his patrom 
ago is used for these purposes, the more it is apt to be diverted 
from the aim of providing the country with the best -officials. 
v'In quiet times the direct legal power of the President is noC 
great, but his influence may be great if he combines tact with 
courage. He is hampered at every turn by the necessity of hu- 
mouring his party. The trivial and mechanical parts of his work 
leave him too little leisure for framing large schemes of policy, 
while in carrying them out he needs the co-operation of Congress,, 
whiqh roay bo jealous, or indifferent, or hostile. v-^i s imwer 
to affec^ legislation largely depends on his personaT~capacity 
for leadership, and of course also on the stren^h of his party in,- 
Congress. In troublous times it is otherwise, for immense re- 
'sponsibility is then throwm on one who is both the commander- 
in-chief and tlie head of the civil executive. Abraham Lincoln 
wielded more authority than any single Englishman has done 
since Oliver Cromwell. It is true that the ordinary law was for 
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some purposes practically suspended during the War of Seces- 
sion. - But it might again have to be similarly suspended, and 
the suspension makes the President a sort of dictator. 

^ Setting aside these exceptional moments, the dignity and 
power of the presidential office, as distinguished from the per- 
sonal influer^ which a particularly able or eirergctic President 
may exer1i, ''md not greatly grow between the time of Andrew 
Jacksofif the last President who, not so much through his office 
as by his personal ascendency and the vehemence of his character, 
led and guided his party from the chair, and the death of Presi- 
dent McKinley in 1901. Here, too, one sees how a rigid or 
supreme Constitution serves to keep things as they were. 
But for its iron hand, the office would surely, in a country where 
great events have been crowded on one another and opinion 
changes rapidly under the teaching of evmts, h^pp eitlier ^sen 
j^r^fallj ^n, h aye_g ffine d strength y Ipst it. j " * ‘ n < ' ' 

/^■feno^uropean BS^tryls tnere' ainy'personage to whom the 
President can be saidP to cpsrespond, -Jti we- look at parlia- 
mentary countries like En^nd, Btdgium, he resembles 

.neither the sovereign nor the prime minister, for the former is 
not a party chief at all, and the latter is palpably nothing else. 

more aut h ority, ifje^ dignjiv. thain'^ 
p European king.» He has powers for the moment narrower Hian 
a European prime minister, but these powers are more secure, 
for they do not depend on the pleasure of ^ parliamentary 
jmajority,^ut run on to the end of liis terrM One naturally 
compares him with the French president, bdtT ;he latter has a 
prime minister and cabinet^ependent on the Chamber, at once 
to relieve and to eclipse him : in^Aoierica the President’s _cabi-| 
.net is a part of himself and has nothing to do with Congressi 
The president of the Swiss Confederation is, merely thorcliair- i 
man for' a year of the Administrative Federal’ Council^undes- 
rath), and can hardly be called the executive chief of the nation. 

JThe difficulty in forming a just estimate of the Prcsic^t’s 
power arises from the fact tha^i^iffers so much under ordi- 
nary and under extraordinary Smamstences. This is « result 
which republics might seem specially concerned to prevent, and 
yet it is specially frequent under republics, as witness the 
cases of ancient Rome and of the Italian cities in the Middle 
Ages, ./dn .ordinary times the President may be compared to 
the senior or managing clerk in a large business establishment, 
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whose chief function is to select his subordinates, the policy o! 
the concern being in the hands of the board of directors. .But 
when foreign affairs become critical, or when disorders within 
the Union require his intervention, — when, for instance, it 
rests with him to put down an insurrection or to decide which 
of two rival State governments he will recognize and support 
by arms, everything may depend on his judgment, his courage, 
and his hearty loyalty to the principles of the Constitution.^ 

It used to be thought that hereditary monarchs were strong/ 
because they reigned by a right of their, own, not derived from/ 
the people. A President is strong for the exactly opposite 
reason, because his rights come straight from the people.^l^e 
shall have frequent occasion to observe that nowhere is^me 
rule of public opinion so complete as in America, or so direct ; 
that is to say, so independent of the ordinary machinery of 
governmen’U Now the President is deemed to represent the-' 
people no less than do the members of the legislature.,,. Public 
opinion governs by and through him no less than them, and 
makes hinx powerful ev(^n against a popularly elected Congress. 
This is a fa<*-t to b(' remembered by those Europeans who seek 
in the stiunigthening of the hereditary principle a cure for the 
faults of governnnmt by assemblies. And it also suggests the 
risk that attaches to power vested in the hands of a leader 
directly chosen by the people. A high authority observes : ^ — 

“Our holiday orators delight with patriotic fervour to draw disiinc- 
tiom between our own and other countries, and to declare that here the 
law is master and the highest olHcer but the servant of the law, while 
even iii free England the monarch is irresponsible and enjoys the most 
complete personal immunity. But such comparisons are misleading, 
and may prove mischievous. In how many directions is not the execu- 
tive authority in America practically superior to what it is in England I 
And oan v^e say that the President is really in any substantial sense 
any more the servant of the law than is the Queen? Perhaps if we 
were candid we should confess that the danger that the executive may 
be tempted to a disregard of the law may justly be believed greater in 

^ T‘ International Review for Jan. 1875. ^ He quotes 

the words of ■ “The gloss of zeal for the public service is 

always spread over acts of oppression, and the people are sometimes made to 
consider that as a brilliant exertion of energy in their favour which, when 
viewed in its true light, would be found a fatal blow to their rights. In no 
government is this effect so easily produced as in a free, republic ; party spirit, 
inseparable from its existence, aids the illusion, and a popular leader is allowed 
in many instances impunity, and sometimes rewarded witb applause, for acts 
^ which would make a tyrant tremble on his throne/* 
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America than in eoxmtries where the chief magistrate comes to his office 
without the selection of the people ; and where consequently their 
vigilance is quickened by a natural distrust.” 

■‘"I V ' i 

f Although few Presidents have shovm any disposition to strain 
thhir authority, it has often been the fashion in America io be 
jealous of the President’s action, to warn citiJicns against 
what is called ^‘the one man powci\T)| General Ulysscss H. Grant 
was hardly the man to make himSc4‘/a tyrant, yet the hostility 
to a third term of office which moved many people wlio had not 
been alienated by the faults of his administration, rest(^d not 
merely on reverence for the example set by Washington, but 
also on the fear that a President repeatedly chosen would become 
dangerous to republican institutions. This particular alarm 
seems to a European groundless. "T do not deny that a really 
great man might exert ampler authority from the presidential 
chair than most of its occupants have done. The same ob-« 
servati^ applies to the Popedom and even to the English 
thron^The President has a position of immense dignity, an 
unrivMed platform from which to impreSwS his ideas (if ho has 
any) upon the people, ^ut it is hard tp^agine a PrcssichuR 
overthrowing the existing Constitution, has no standing 
army, and he cannot JWte one. Congr(‘ss can checJvmatc^ him 
Joy stopping supplies. Inhere is ho aristocracy to rally round 
him. Every Stat'e fiirnishes an independent centre of n^sist- 
ance. J[f he were to attempt a coup d^ctat^ it could only be by 
appealing to the people against Congress, and Oongrtvss could 
hardly, considering that it is re-elected every two years, at- 
tempt to oppose the people. One must suppose 4 condition 
bordering on civil war, and the President putting the resources 
of the executive at the service of one of the intendSng belliger- 
ents, already strong and organized, in order to conceive a case 
in which he will be formidable to freedom. If there be any 
danger, it would seem to lie in another direction, v^he larger 
a commimity becomes the less does it seem to respect assem- 
bly, the more is it attracted by an individual bold 

President who knew himself to be supported by Safety in 
the country, might be tempted to override the law, and deprive 
,the minority of the protection which the law affords it. lie 
might be a tyrant, not against the masses, but with the masses. 
^But nothing in the present state of American- politics gives 
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Although the President has been, not that independent good 
citizen whom the framers of the Constitution contemplated, but, 
at least since 1829, a party man, sometimes not much above 
the average in character ’“of abilities, the office has attained 
the main objects for which it was created. Such mistakes as 
have been made in foreign policy, or in the conduct of the 
administrative departments, have been rarely owing to the 
constitution of the office or to the errors of its holder. This is 
more than one who should review the history of Europe during 
th(' last ImndrcMl years could say of any European monarchy. , 
N'evcTtheh'SS, tlu^ faults chargeable on hereditary kingship, 
faults more s(Tious than Englishmen, who have watched with 
admiration tlu^ wisdom of the Crown ever since the accession of 
Qiu'cn Vi(^toria in 1837, usually realize; must not make us over- 
look certain ^d^fe^ incidental to the American presidency, per- 
luips to any pianTof vesting the headship of the State in a 
pc'rson elected for limited period. 

- In a cout itry whe re there, is no here ditary throne j Qpr_l^^^ 

I atrst(^gracy, an office raisedT^ aSo^ all dtEef otBces. 
offers iot7'™o^tr a ^his glittering prize, 

hilways dang[ing l)('fore the eyes of prominent statesmen, has a 
pow('r giTong(^r than any dignity under a European crown to 
lure them (as it lurtd Clay and Webster) from the path of 
straightforward consistency. One who aims at the presidency 
and all prominent politicians do aim at it — has the strongest 
possible motives to avoid maldng enemies. Now a great states- 
man ought to be prepared to make enemies. It is one thinri^ 
to try 'to be popular — an unpopular man will be uninfiuentia? ' 
— 4t is another to seek popularity by courting every section of , 
your party. This is the temptation of presidential aspirants.^ 
n^A second defect is that the presidential election, occurring^ 
once in four years, throws the country for several months intof 
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^ a state of turmoil, for which there may be no occasion. Per- 
^ haps there are no serious party issues to be decided, perhaps 
best thing would be that the existing Administration should 
■^rsue the even tenor of its way. The Constitution, however, 
requires an election to be held, so the whole costly and compli- 
^ cated machinery of agitation is put in motion ; and if issues do 
not exist, they have to be created.^ Professional politicians 
who have a personal interest in the result, because it involves 
the gain or loss of office to themselves, conduct what is called 
a ''campaign,” and the country is forced into a (possibly facti- 
tious) excitement from midsummer, when each party selects 
the candidate whom it will nominate, to the first week of No- 
vember, when the contest is decided. There is some political 
education in the process, but it is bought dearly, not to add 
that business, and especially finance, is disturbed, and much 
money spent unproductively. 

^nrw^gain, these regularly recurring elections produce a discon- 
/ tinuity of policy. Even when the new President belongs to 
the same party as his predecessor, he usually nominates a new 
cabinet, having to reward his especial supporters. Many of 
the inferior offices are changed ; men who have learned their 
work make way for others who have everything to learn. If 
the new President belongs to the opposite party, the change 
of officials is far more sweeping, and involves larger changes of 
policy. The evil would be more serious were it not that in 
foreign policy, where the need for continuity is greatest, the 
Umted States has had comparatively little to do, and that 
the co-operation of the Senate in this department qualifies 
the divergence of the ideas of one President from those of 
another. 


fourthly. The fact that he has been deemed re-eligible once, 
^ but (practically) only once (at least in continuation of bis exist- 
ing term ^), has operated unfavourably on the^resident. He. is 


1 In England, also, there is necessarily a campaign once at least in overs'- 
five years, when a general^ election takes place, and sometimes oftener. But 
note that in England (1) this is the only season of disturbance, whereas in Amer- 
ica the Congressional elections furnish a second; (2) the period is usimlly 
shorter (three to six weeks, not four months) ; (3) there are usually real and mo- 
ment^ous issues, dividing the great parties, which the nation has to settle. 

= Seep A.osurjra There wa^. however some talk of nominating Mr. Cleve- 
land after an interval from his second term, and no precedent, except tl^e failure 
in Grant’s case, exists to dissuade this. 
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tempted to play for a re-nomination by pandering to sections of 
his own party, or using his patronage to conciliate influential 
politicians, '^n the other hand, if he is in his second term of 
office, he has no longer much motive to regard the interests 
of the nation at large, because he sees that his own political 
death is near. It may be answered that these two evils will 
correct one another, that the, President will in his grst term 
bo anxious to win the respect of the nation, in his seco nd’he will 
motive' for yielding to the pressure of ^lfexfv wire O 
^llerai while in reply to the suggestion'~that tif"^'^ere ImM 
*lSeK^»lcjQrib«^xtYerm. but cligible-fOT 'aiiTfMmSier^JSth 
'sets of evils might be avoided, and both sets of benefits secure ^ 
it ^ pr ovisioii would m ake th^ 

brea^ m p^^jwhich _may^] ^w' happen only once i n eig ht 
years, necessarily happen once m^fbuf years. ' It would, for 
instance, have prevchte'd the' r'e-electidh of Abraham Lincoln in 
1864. 

The founders of the Southern Confederacy of 1861-65 were 
so much impressed by the objections to the present system 
that they provided that their President should hold office for 
six years, but not be re-eligible. It has recently been suggested 
that the Constitution might be amended in this sense. 

■>f’ifthly.OjAu outgoing President is a weak President. Dur-, 
ing the io»-months of his stay in office after his successor' 
has been chosen, he declines, except in cases of extreme neces- 
sity, to take any new departure, to embark on any executive 
' policy which cannot bo completed before he quits office. This 
is, of course, even more decidedly the case if his successor belongs 
to the opposite party.^ 

\Mstly. The result of an election may be doubtful, not from ' 
equality of votes, for this is provided against, but from a dis^ 
pute as to the validity of votes given in or reported from th^ 

1 Freeman (Bistort/ of Federal Government, 302) adduces from Poly- 
bius (iv. 6, 7) a furious iri«itaiicc showing that the same mischief arose 
in the Aohaian League : “The jEtohans chose for an inroad the time when the 
official year (of the Achaian General) wms di awing to its close, as a time when 
the Achajan counsels were sure to be weak. Aratos, the General elect, was 
not yet in o^ce ; Timoxenos, the outgoing General, shrank from energetic 
action so late in his year, and at last yielded up hia office to Aratos before the 
legal time.*’ This effort of Timoxenos to escape from the consequences of the 
system could not have occurred in governments like those^ of Rome, England, 
or the United States, where “the reign of law” is far stricter than i| was in 
the Greek republics. 
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States. The difficulty which arose in 1876 cannot, owing to 
the legislation of 1887, recur in quite the same form. But 
cases may arise in which the returns from a State of its electoral 
votes will, because notoriously obtained by fraud or forcic, 
fail to be recognized as valid by the party whos(^ candidate 
they prejudice. Few presidential elections have pas.se<l without 
charges of this kind, and these charges are not always imfouinlod. 
Should manifest unfairness coincide with popular ('xc.itiam'ut 
over a really important issue, the self-control of the ]3e<)i)l(i, 
which in 1877, when no such issue was involved, hdd in cluMik 
the party passions of their leaders, might prove unequal to the 
strain of such a crisis. 

v^urther observations on the President, as a part of the ma- 
chinery of government, will be better reserved for the discussion 
of the relations of the executive and legislative departments. 

I will therefore only observe here that, even when we allow for 
the defects last enumerated, t^.,,pj:esidential office, if irotono/ 
oiJks best features of the American Constitution, is nowise! 
to be deetoed a failure.'-^he problem of constnuding a .sf.able' 
^Jtecutive in a democratic country is indeed so imtmuisely diffi- 
I cult that anything short of a failure deserves to be cialhsl a 
success. Now the President has, for more than a (lenf.ury, 
carried on the internal administrative business of tlu 3 nation 
with due efficiency. ^As he has thejiaLof the country, ho can 
force upon its attention questions which Congress may be lusglect- 
ing, and if he be a man of constructive ideas mid definite aims, 
he may guide and inspire its political thought Once or twice, 
as when Jefferson purchased Louisiana, and Lincoln ('mancipated 
the slaves in the revolted States, he has courageously V(“nturcd 
on stretches authority, held at the time to be doubtfully con- 
stitutionalyifet necessary, and approved by the Judgmtuit of 
posterity.^'He has kept the machinery working quietly and 
steadily when Confess has been distracted by party strife, or 
paralyzed by the dissensions of^e two Houses, or enfeebled by 
*6 want of first-rate leaders.'^/The executive has been able, at 
rnoments of peril, to rise almost to a dictatorship, as during 
the War of Secession, and when peace returned, to sink back 
into its proper constitutional position, vylt has shoivn no ten- 
dency so far to rise above and override other authorities as to 
pave the way for a monarchy. 

y Europeans are struck by the faults of a plan which plunges 
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the nation into a whirlpool of excitement once every four years, 
and commits the headship of the State to a party leader chosen 
for a short period.^ But there is another aspect in which the 
presidential election may be regarded, and one whose impor- 
is better appreciated in America than in Europe.*^he 
election i>s a solemn periodical appeal to the nation to review " 
its condition, the way in which its business has been carried 
on, the conduct of the two great parties. Jt stirs and rouses 
the nation as nothing else docs, forces every one not merely to 
think about public affairs but to decide how he judges the 
parties. ^.Jt is a direct expression of the will of twelve mil- 
lions of voters, a force before which everything must bow. 
It refreshes the sense of national duty ; and at great crises 
it intensifies national patriotism. A presidential election is 
sometimes, as in 1800, and as again most notably in 1860 and 
1864, a turning-point in history. '^In form it is nothing more 
than the choice of an administrator who cannot influence policy 
otherwise than by revising his assent to bills, v In reality it is 
the <lelivoran(‘e of the mii^ of the people upon all such questions 
as tluy feel able to decide. A curious parallel may in this respect 
be drawn Ix'tween it and a general election of the House of Com- 
mons in hlngland. A general election is in form a choice of 
rei>res(nitativ(^s, with reference primarily to their views upon 
various current questions. ^^In substance it may be a national 
vote, committing executive power to some one prominent 
statesman^ Thus the elections of 1868, 1874, 1880, were 
practically votes of the nation to place Mr.^Gladstone or Mr. 
Di>sraeli at the liead of the government. VBo conversely in 
America, a presidential election, which purports to be merely 
the selection of a man, is often in reality a decision upon issues 
of policy, a condemnation of the course taken by one party, 
a mandate io the other to follow some different course.'^ 

The choice of party leaders as Presidents has in America 
caused less mischief than might have been expected. yNever- 
thcless, those who have studied the scheme of constitutional 
monarchy as it works in England, or Belgium, or Italy, or the 
rcproductioiis of that scheme in British colonies, where the 


^ 1 Such faults as belong to tbe plan of popular election are not necessarily 
incident to the existence of a President ; ‘for in France the chief magistrate is 
chosen by the Chambers » and the interposition between him and the legislature 
of a responsible ministry serves to render his position less distinctly parti^pn.^ 
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Crown-appointed governor stands outside the strife of factions 
as a permanent official, will, when they compare the institu- 
tions of these countries with the American presidency, be im- 
.^pressed by the merits of a plan which docs not unite all the dignity 
of office with all the power of office, and which, by placing 
exccutiY(L<lhOTe,aM^ party, 

^inakes the execution orTIie law appear to proccHHl^fronF^Tl^ 
partisan source, and tells the civil and military services that 
they are the servants rather of tlie nation than of any s<iction 
of the nation, suggesting to them that their labours ought to be 
rendered with equal heartiness to whatever party may liold the 
reins of government/ Party government may be necessary. 
So far as we can see, it is necessary. .^But it is an unfortunate 
necessity ; and whatever tends to diminish its mischievous in- 
fluence upon the machinery of administration, and to prevent 
it from obtruding itself upon foreign states ; whatever holds 
up a high ideal of devotion to the nation as a majestic •whole, 
living on from century to century while parties form and dis- 
solve and form again, strengtHcns and ennobles the common- 
wealth and all its citizens. 

^ >Such an observation of course applies only to monarchy as a 
political institution. ^/Socially regarded, the Amcrician pre^si- 
j dency deserves nothing but admiration. .Jllie President is 
/ simply the first citizen of a free nation, depending for his dignity 
on no title, no official dress, no insignia of state. It was origi- 
nally proposed, doubtless in recollection of the English Common- 
wealth of the seventeenth century, to give him the style of 
^'Highness,” and ^'Protector of the Liberties of the United 
States/^ Others suggested ^ ^ Excellency ” C ^^^^d Washington 
is said to have had leanings to the Dutch stylo of ^'High Mighti- 
ness.^^ The head of the ruling President does not appear on 
coins, nor even on postage stamps.^ His residence at Wash- 
ington, formerly called officially 'Hhe Executive Mansion,'' but 
now “the White Hous^' a handsome building with two low 

^ In ridicule of this the more democratic members of Congress proposed to 
call that more ornamental than useful officer the Vice-President “His Super- 
fluous Excellency. “ 

2 The portraits on postage stamps are those of several past Presidents 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Taylor, Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, McKinlev, 
and of a few eminent statesmen, such as Franklin, Hamilton, Clay, W('bHtcr, 
Scott, Perry, Stanton Sometimes a historical event is depicted, such as 
the founding of Jamestown in Virginia when the tercentenary of that event ar- 
rived in 1907, 
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wings and a portico supported by Corinthian pillars, said to 
have been inod(illed upon the Duke of Leinster^s house at Carton 
in Kildare, stands in a shrubbery, and has the air of a large sut |7 
/Urban villa rather than of a palace. The rooms, though spacious, 
are not spacious enough for the crowds that attend the public 
receptions. The President's salary, which is only |8i|l6b 
(£15,000) a year, does not permit display, nor indeed is displf ^ 
expected from him. 

Washington, which even so lately as the days of the war, 
was a wilderness of mud and negroes, with a few big houses 
scattered here and there, has now become one of the handsomest 
capitals in the world, and cultivates the graces and pleasures 
of life with eminent success. Besides its political society and 
its diplomatic society, it has grown to be a winter resort for men 
of wealth and leisure from all over the continent. It is a place 
where a court might be created, did any one wish to create it. 
No President has made the attempt ; and as the earlier career 
of the chief magistrate and his wife has seldom qualified them 
to lead the world of fashion, none is Jikely to make it. How- 
ever, the action of tlie wife of Presfflent Hayes, an estimable 
l^dy, ardent advocacy of tonpoi’ance caused tire formation^ 

of many total al)stiuonce societic^s, called by ,hen name-,, showed 
'tiuxt there may be fields in which a President's. CQiisprt can turn 
luTi” exalted positioiTto good account, while of course su^^h gife 
jar charms as she possesses tend to increase his popularity. 

To a Euro])('an observer, xveary of the >slavish obsequiousness 
and lip-dex^p adulation with which the members of reigning 
families are treated on the eastern side of the Atlantic, fawned 
on in public and (uxrped at in private, the social relations of an 
American Pn^sident to his people are eminently refreshing. 


vThere is a great respect for the office, and a corresponding 
respect for the man as the holder of the office, if he has done 
nothing to degrade it. >3Hi^re is no servility, no fictitious self- 
abasement on the part of the citizens, but a simple and hearty 
deference to one who represents the majesty of the nation, the 
sort of respect which the proudest Roman paid to the Consul- 
ship, even if the particular consul was, like Cicero, a new man." 

JThe curiosity of the visitors who throng the White House on 
reception days is sometimes too familiar ; but this fault tends 
to disappear, 'and Presidents have now more reason to complain 
of the persecutions they endure from an incessantly observant 
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journalism. After oscillating between the ceremonious state 
of George Washington, who drove to open ^Congress in his coach 
and six, with outriders and footmen in livery, and the ostenta- 
tious plainness of Citizen Jefferson, who would ride up alone 
and hitch his horse to the post at the gate,^ the Pi‘eside|^i^rtwr 
settled down into an attitude between that of the mayor of a 
great English town on a public occasion, and that of a European 
cabinet minister on a political tour. He is followetl a()out and 
f^ted, and in every way treated as the first man in the cojnpany ; 
but the spirit of equality which rules tl#»-country has sunk too 
deep into every American nature for him to expect to be addressed 
with bated breath and whispering reverence. <fie has no mili- 
tary guard, no chamberlains or grooms-in-waiting ; his every- 
day life is simple ; his wife enjoys precedence over all other 
ladies, but is visited and received just like other ladies ; he is 
surrounded by no such pomp and enforces no such etiquette 
as that which belongs to the governors even of second-class 
English colonies, not to speak of the viceroys of India aiul 
Ireland. .^ m r 

It begins to be remarfed in Europe tliat monarclo^, whi(^i 
used to be deemed politically dangerous but socially useful, hasj 
now, since its claws have beeil cut, become politically valuable, 
but of doubtful social utility. In the United States the most i 
suspicious democrat and there are democrats who complain ' 
that the office^ of President is too monarchical — cannot accuse 
the chief magistracy of having tended to form a court, much ^ 
less to create tho^ evils which thrive in the atmosphere of 
European courts.^ President dare violate social decorum as 
European sovereigns have often done* If he did, he woultl bo 
the first to suffer. 


^ Administration of Jefferson, voi. i. p. 197 ) has how- 

ever, shown that at his inauguration Jefferson walked. 



CHAPTER VIII 


WHY GREAT MEN ARE NOT CHOSEN PRESn)ENTS 

Europeans often asfe^nd Americans do not always explain, 
how it happens that this great office, the greatest in the world, 
unless we except the Papacy, to which any rise by his 

own merits, is not more frequently filled by great and striking 
men. '^n America, which is beyond all other countries the 
country of a "Career open to talents,^^ a country, moreover, in 
which political life is unusually keen and political ambition 
widely diffused'," it might be expected that the highest place 
would always bo won by a man of brilliant gifts. But from the 
time wluaa the heroes of the Revolution died out with Jefferson 
and Adams and Madison, no person except General Grant, had, 
down till th(^ end of last century, reached the chair whose name 
wouhl have been remembered had he not been President, and 
no Prcsickiut except Abraham Lincoln had displayed rare or 
striking qualities in the chair. Who now knows or cares to 
know anything about the personality of James K. Polk or Frank- 
lin Pierce? The only thing remarkable about them is that 
being so commonplace they should have climbed so high. 

' Several reasons may be suggested for the fact, which Ameri- 
cans arc themselves the first to admit. 

\ "v0ne is that the proportion of first-rate ability drawn into 
politics is smaller in America than in most European countries. 
This is a phenomenon whose causes must be elucidated later : 
in the meantime it is enough to say that in France, where the 
half-revolutionary conditions that lasted for some time after 
1870 made public life (exciting and accessible; in Germany, 
where an admirably-organized civil service cultivates and 
develops statecraft with unusual success ; in England, where 
many persons of wealth and leisure seek to enter the polit- 
ical arena, while burning questions touch the interests of all 
cl^es and make men eager observers of the combatants, the 
quantity of talent devoted to parliamentary or admin- 
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^trative work has been lai^'er, relatively to the population, than 
in America, where much of the best ability, both for thought and 
Tor action, for planning and fOr executing, rushes into a field 
which is comparatively narrow in Europe, the business of dovel- 
ming the material resources of the country. # 

^Anpj[?Eer is that the methods and habits of (\)ngross, and 
^mjleed of political life generally, give fewer opportunife for 
^^rsonal distinction, fewer modes in which a man may commend 
himself to his countrymen by eminent capacity in thought, in 
speech, or in administration, than is the case in the free coun- 
tries of Europe. This is a point to be explained in lat^pr chapters. 
I note here in iHUBsing what will there be dwelt on. 

^A thi^ii-i^ason is that eminent men make more enemies, and 
^ve those enemies more assailable points, than obscure men.jJ;^^. 
They are therefore in so far Jess desirable candidates. It is 
true that the eminent man has also made more friencls, that his 
name is more widely known, and may be greeted with louder 
cheers. Other things being equal, the famou's man is prefer- 
able. But other things never are equaL^-^ *The famous man has 
probably attacked some leadens in his own party, has supplanted 
others, has expressed his dislike to the crotchet of some active 
section, has perhaps committed errors which *are capaj)le of 
being magnified into offences. No man stands long before the 



up^ a throne is the light which beats upon a presidential can- 
didate, se&hm^^ut all the recesses of hi%p^ life.v^Sence 
when the Moice lies between a brillij i toian and a ^af e man 
the safiman i s nreferedr^" Party enough' to cafry^* 

in onTts bacF'a^ man without coaspmrous positive merits, m 
not always strong en#gh to procure ^forgiveness for a man! 
, with positive faults. ' ^ $ 

A European finds that this phenomenon needs in its ton to 
be explained, for in^the free countries of Europe brilliancy, be ^ 
it eloquence in speeclj, or some striking achievement in wai; or 
administration, or the power through whatever means of some- 
how impressing the popular imagiaation, is what makes a l#der 
%iumphant. v Why should it be otherwise in America ? ^-Because 
"in America party loyalty and p^t> organization have been 
hitherto so perfect th^t any one put forward by the pan^ will 
get the full party vote if his charac^ is good and his 
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as they call it, unstained.' ' The sal4-candidate may not draw 
in quite so many votes from the moderate men of the other 
side as the brilliant one would, but he will not lose nearly so 
many from his own ranks. Even those who admit his mediocrity 
will vote straight when the moment for voting comes. ■ Besides, 
the ordinary American voter does not object to mediocnty. 
He has a lower conception of the qualities requisite toffeiake a 
statesman than those who direct public opinion in Europe have. 
He likes his candidate to bo sensible, vigorous, and, above all, 
what he calls “magnetic,” and does not value, because he sees 
no need for, opgmality or profundity, a fine culture or a wide 
knowledge. »*<Jandidates aie selected to be run for nomination 
by knots of persons whq, however expert as party tacticians, are 
usually commonplace men ; and the choice between those selected 
for nomination is made by a very large body, an assembly of 
nearly a thousand delegates from the local party organizations 
over the country, who are certainly no better than ordinary 
ci1;izensy How this process works will be seen more fully when 
I come to speak of those Nominating Conventions which are 
so notable a feature in American politics. 

v' It must also be remembered that the merits of a President v- 
are one thing and those of a candidate another thing. An 
eminent American is reported to have said to friends who 
wished to put him forward, “ Gentlemen, let there be no mistake. / 
I should make S good President, but a very bad candidate.”! 
Now to a party it is more important that its nominee shc^d 
bo a *good Candida'^ than that he should turi^out ^ood f*r^i- / 
dent. nearer danger 4s a greater danger. As ®adin says 
in The Tc^um^n, •'‘i ^ wild ca^ tima chamte^ more daSgeroi^ 

than a lion i n a distaiht desacc'.^’ It will bo a misfortune to the' 

IJarty, as' ^’^4fi~~as to tlie country, if the (|gpdidate elected should'^ 
grove a bad President. But it is a greater misfortune to the 
party that it should be beatSn in the impenfiing election, for 
the evil of losing national patronage will have come four years 
sooner. “ B” Iso reason the loademk “ wh o ta one of opr possible 
candidates, mav be an abler man than A. who is the other . But 
W3 %ve a better chance of winning wdth A than with B, while X, 
the candidate of our opponentg, is, anyhow ho better than A.' 
We must therejprfi run This reasoning is all the more for- 
cible because the previous career of the possible candidates has 
generajly made it easier to |ay who will succeed as a candidate 
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than who will succeed as a President ; and because the wire- 
;^ullers with whom the choice rests are better judges of the former 
question than of the latter. 

^ After all, too, a President need not be a man of brilliant 
intellectual gifts. His main duties are to be prompt and finii , 
/in securing the due execution of the laws and maintaining the 
public peace, careful and upright in the choice of the executive 
officials of the country. Eloquence, whose value is apt to be 
overrated in all free countries, imagination, profundity of thouglit 
or extent of Imowledge, are all in so far a gain to him that they 
make him ^^a bigger man,^^ and help him to gain over the nation 
an influence which, if he be a true patriot, he may use for its 
^ood. they are not necessary for the due discharge in 
^dinary tiSl^s^tEe'Hufiii^ post. Four-fifths of his work 
lis the same in kind as that which devolves on the chairman 
pf a commercial company or the manager of a railway, the work 
j of choosing good subordinates, seeing that they attend to their 
business, and taking a sound practical view of such admin istra- 
I tive questions as require his decision. ^ Firmness, common sense, 
and most of all, honesty, an honesty above all suspicion of per- 
sonal interest, are the qualities which the country chiefly needs 
in its first magistrate.^ 

• So far we have been considering po^onal merits. ^But in 
the selection of a candidate many (Snsiderations have to 
be^ regarded besides .the personal* merits, whether of a 
candidate, or of, a possible President, The chief of these 
^ considerations is the amou nt of supr^ ort which can bo se- 
J cured froni diflerent^.ates or fr ^ differeii t^^^ctions “ of the 
Union, a term by which the Americans* denojjie^^ohips of^tatcs 
with a broad community of interest. State meling and sectional 
feeling are powerful factors in a presidential election. The 
Middle West and IjTorthwest, ‘including the States from Ohio to 
Montana, is now the most populous section of the Union, and 
therefore counts for most in an election.^/ It naturally con- 
ceives that its interests will be best protected by one who 
knows ^ them from birth and residtoce. vHence prima f^cie p. 

f^om that sectiofi rqakes the best candidate. A larg6 
State casts a h^^der vote in the election ;~ andrevcr\^tatc is 
of course more likely to be carried by one of its own children 
than by a stranger, because his fellow-citizens, while they 
feel honoured by the choice, gain also a substantial advan- 
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tage, having a better prospect of such favours as the adminis- 
tration can bestow. Hence, ccBt&ris paribus, a man from a 
largo State is preferable as a candidate. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that some States are already safe for 
one or other party, while others are doubtful. The North- 
western and New England States have usually tended to go 
Republican; while nearly all of the Southern States have, 
Aice 1877, boon pretty certain to go Demoferatie. Cmieris 
f>nribus, a candidateJrpmjL^^ such as New Y^rk ' 

and Indiana have usually been, i s to be preferred.^ 

Other minor disqualifying circumstances require less expla-" 
nation. vA Roman Catholic, or m avowed disbeliever in Chris-— 
tianity, would be an undesirable* candidMe. For many years 
after the Civil War, any one who had fought, especially if he 
.x dought with distinction , in the Northern army, enjoyed great 
advantages, for the soldiers of that army rallied to his name. 
The two elections of General Grant, who knew nothing of 
politics, and the fact that his influence survived the faults 
of his administration, are evidence of the weight of this con- 
sideration. 

Long ago on a railway journey in the Far West I fell in with 
two iK'wspapor men from the State of Indiana, who were taking 
their holiday. The |pnversation turned on the next presi- 
dential election. They spoke hopefully of the chances for 
nomination by their party of an Indiana man, a comparatmly 
obscure person, whose name I had never heard. I expressed 
some surprise that he should be thought of. v^They dbsenited 
that he had done well in State politics,.Aat there was nothing 
• against him, that Indiana would work for him. “But,” I re- 
joined, “ought you not to have a man of more commanding 
character ? There is Senator A. Ilverybody teUs me that he 
is the shrewdest and most experienced man»in your party, and 
that he has a perfectly clean record. Why not run him?” 

“ Why, yes,” they answered, “that is all true. But you see 
he comes from a small State, and we have got that State alteady. 
Besides, he wasn’t in the war. Our man was. Indiana’^ vote 
is worth having, and if our man is run, we can carry Indiana.” 

“Surely the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of 
'understanding, nor yet favour to men of skill, but time- and 
chance happeneth.to them all.” 
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These secondary considerations do not always prevail. 
tellectual ability and strength of character must iiifliioncje tlie 
choice of a candidate. -When a man has once imjin^ssed him- 
self on the nation by force, courage, and rectitude, theiiifliumce 
of these qualities may be decisive. They naturally eouui. for 
most when times are critical. 'Reformers declare that their 
weight will go on increasing as the disgust of good citissens 
with the methods of professional politicians incrciases. But 
for many generations past it is not the greatest men in the Roman 
Church that have been chosen Popes, nor the most biilliant men 
in the Anglican Church that have been appointed Archbishops 
of Canterbury. 

.Although several Presidents have survived their departure 
from office by many years, only two, John Quincy Adams and 
recently Mr, Roosevelt, have played a part in polities after 
quitting the White House.i Jt may be that the ox;£.r(\sidcnt, 
has not becn_prominent beior e hj> :icc(Vsi\jn^t,n ollico; or that 
he docs not care to ex-ri humeli* afUT ho ’ .h'-m*.. i- the gn^at 

prize, and found (as most have found) how little of a prizes it is. 
Something, however, must also be asc-ribed to other ftaituros o( 
the political system of the country, ^-it is ohm hard to find a 
vacancy in the representation of a given State through wlutdi to 
re-enter Congress; it is disagreeable to recur to the arts by 
which seats are secured. Past greatness is rather an (meum- 
brance than a help to. resuming a political career. Jixaltcd 
power, on which the unsleeping eye of hostile critics was fixed, 
has probably disclosed all a President’s weaknesses, and has 
either forced him to make enemies by disobliging adherents, or 
exposed him to censure for subservience to party inttu'ests. He 
is regarded as having had his day ; ho belongs already to the 
past, and unless, like Grant, he is endeared to the people by the 
^memory of some ml-ndid service, or is available to his ])arty as a 
possible candidaie ibr a fen hr-r term of office, lie may sink into 
the crowd or avoid neglect by retirement. Possibly he may 
deserve to be forgotten; but more frequently he is ajnaii of 
sufficient ability and character to make the experience ho has 
gained valuable to the country, could it be retained in a place 


. elected to the House of Represent atives within three 

years from his presidency, and there b'^came for seventeen vears the fearless 
and formidable advocate of whar may be called the national theory of the 
Ooi^titution against the slaveholders. 
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where he miglit turn it to account. They managed things better 
at Roim\ gathering into their Senate all the fame and expe- 
ridice, all the wisdom and skill, of those who had ruled and 
fought as consuls and prsetors at home and abroad. 

Wo may now answer the question from which we started. 
Cu'eat men have not often l)een cliosen Presidents, fijgt because v 
great men an^ rare in politics ; secondly, because the method of ' 
choi(‘A^ may not l)ring them to the top ; thirdly, because they ar^ 
not, in qui<d- tinuis, absolutely needed. Let us close by observing 
that the Presidents, regarded historically, fall into three periods, 
the second inferior to the first, the third rather better than the 
second. 

Down tilLthe election of Andrew Jackson in 1828^, all the 
Presidents had been statesmen in the European sense of the 
word, men of education, of administrative experience, of a cer- 
tain largeness of view and dignity of character. All except the 
first two liad served in the great office of secretary of state ; all 
were known to tlie nation from the part they had played. In 
the second period, from Jackson till the outbreak of the Civil 
War in 18fiG tlie Prc'sidimts wore either mere politicians, such as 
Van Huron, J^olk, or Buchanan, or else successful soldiers,^ such as 
Harrison or Taylor, whom their party found useful as figure- 
heads, They were ini,elloctual pigmies beside the real leaders 
of that generation^ — ('lay, Calhoun, and Webster. A new 
series begins with Lincoln in 1861. He and General Grant, his 
successor, who cover sixteen years between them, belong to the 
history of t.he world. Even the less distinguished Presidents 
of this period contrast favourably with the Polks and Pierces of 
the days l^efore the war, if they are not, like the early Presi- 
dents, the first men of the country. If we compare the twenty 
Presidents who were elected to office between 1789 and 
1900 with the twenty English prime ministers of the same 
period, there are but six of the lattbf, and at least eight of the 
former whi^paf^histoj^ calls tx^rsonally in^nificant, while only 
Washington, Jeffer^n, Lin^ln, and Graift can claim to belong 
to a front rank represented in the English list by seven or possibly 
eight names.^ It would seem that the natural selection of the 

I Jack$on himself was somethmg of both politician and soldier, a strong 
character, but a narrow and uncultivated intellect. 

^The American average would be further lowered were we to reckon in the 
four Vice-Presidents who, down to 1900, succeeded on the death of the Presi-* 
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English parliamentary system, even as modified by the aris- 
tocratic habits of that country, had more tendency to bring the 
highest gifts to the highest place than the more artificial selection 
of America. 

dent. Yet the English system does not always secure men personally eminent, 
Addington, Perceval, and Lord Goderich are no better than Tyler or Fillmore, 
which lb saying little enough. 

Of Presidents since 1900 it is not yet time to speak. 



CHAPTER IX 


■ r. . / CABINET ■ 

f'/o , , .,.■ 

There is in the government of the United States no such 
thing as a Cabinet in the English sense of the term. But I 
use the term, not only because it is current in America to de- 
scribe the chief ministers of the President, but also because i% 
calls attention to the remarkable difference which exists between 
the great officers of State in America and the similar officers in 
the free cx)untries of Europe. " -t. 

Almost the only reference in the Constitution to thetiinis- 
tors of the President is that contained in the power given him 
to '^require the opinion in writing of the principal officer in 
‘l^ach of the ex(^cutivc departments upon any subject relating to 
the dutic's of their respective offices.’^ All these departments 
have been created by Acts of Congress. Washington began 
in 1789 with four only, at the head of whom were the following 
four officials ; — 

Secretary of State.* 

Secretary of the Treasury;- 
Secretary of Warv^ 

Attorney-General.' 

In 1798 there was added a Secretary of the Navy^ in 1829 a 
Postmaster-Gener^/ in 1849 a Secretary of the Interior, in 
^8 ^8 a Secretary of Agriculture, in 1903 a Secretary of Com- 
nmerc^fcai&'Labour, and in 1913 a Secretary of Labour. 

These ^n now make up what is called the Cabinet.^ Each 
receives a salary of $12,000 (£2400). All „are appointed by 

1 Tho postmaster-general had been previously deemed a subordinate in the 

Treasury donartment. although the office was organized by Act of Congress in 
1794 ; ho has bcfui held to belong to the cabinet since Jackson in 1829 invited 
him to cabinet meetings. ^ 

2 There is also an Interstate Commerce Commission, with large powers over 
railways, created in February 1887 by Act of Congress; and a Civil Service 
Commission created in 1883. The Fisheries Commission, the Census, and the 
Coast Survey belong to the Department of Commerce, Education to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Immigration to the Department of Labor. 
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P resifent^ subject to the consent of the Senate (whi(?li is 
practically never refused), and may be removed by tlie Presi- 
dent alon^ Nothing marks them off from any other officials ^ 
who iS^t be placed in charge of a department, except that* 
they are summoned by the President to his private council. 

Non e of them can vote in Congress, Art, xi. § G of the Con- 
stitution "p^rdvlding that no iKM’son lidding any office undGr 
the United States shall bo a member of either House during 
^ continuance in office.’^ 

JWThis restriction was intended to prevent tlie President not 
^merely from winning over individual members of Congress by 
the allurements of office, but also from making his ministers 
agents in ebrrupting or unduly influencing the representatives 
of the people, as George III. and his ministers corrupted the 
English Parliament. There is a passage in the Federalist 
(Letter xl.) which speaks of Great Britain, where so great a 
proportion of the xnembers are elected by so small a propor- 
tion of the people, where the electors are so corrupt('d by the 
representatives, and the representatives so corrupted by tlu^ 
Crown.” The Fathers of the Constitution w(^r(^ so res{)lv('d to 
avert this latter form of cori'uptipn that ilioy included in tlu'ir 
instrument the p".‘)d-'nn mentiomd. Its wisdom has 
sometimes been ti i it deserves to be noti(HHl that 

t he Constitution contains nothing to jprrwent jninistei's from 
being present in either House of Congress and addrt'ssing ii,^ as 
tEe mimsters of the King oFTtaly or of tlu' Frcncli Prc'sithmt 
may do in either chamber of Italy or Franco.- absolutely^ 
silent on^e, subject, of com between officials ^j^her 

than Jhe President) and the representatiyes of tlu' p(iopl^^ 

V The President has the a mplest range of choice foT his min- 
isters . He usually forms an “entirely" hew cabnu^t when Ik^ 

1 In February 1881 a committee of eight senators unanimously I'oportcHl in 

favour of*a plan to give seats (of course without the right to vott‘) in both 
Houses of Congress to cabinet ministers, they to attend on alternate days in 
the Senate and in the House. The Committee reconmerded that th-' i.ef ■'-..'’■v 
modification in the rules should be made, adding r'Air ilny Jivd doiibi (,r 
the constitutionality of the proposal. Nothing has so far been done to carry 
out this report. Congress does not like the idea, yet the advantji^.to Con- 
gress itself are ob^nous, for it vrouM secure oppoitunities o:^^U®e^t^ning 
mimsters In Switzerland the J’c'deral CouiKillors habitually appe!s#‘jm<i ■ 

in both Hoipes although inemi)f-r& of neither. „ ' ' 

2 The Italian ministers usually are members of 
course they vote only m the House to which they have 
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enters offices, even if he belongs to the same party as''his pred- 
ecessor. He can and sometimes does take men who not only 
have never sat in Congress, but have not figured in politics 
at all, who may never have sat in a State legislature nor held 
the humblest office.^ Generally, of course, the pemons chosen 
have already made' for themselves a position of a^ast local 
importance. Ofbm they arc those to whom the new Presi- 
dent owes his ('lection, or to whose influence with the party 
h(i looks lor support in his pohey. Sometimes they have 
been his most prominent competitors for the party nomina- 
tions. Thus Mr. Lincoln in 1860 appointed Mr. Seward and 
Mr. Chase to be his secretary' of state and secretary of the 
treasury respectively, they being the two men whd had come 
next after him in the selection by the Republican party of a 
presidential candidate, r' ■ ■ ' ^ ^ \ 

Tlie inost dignified place in the cabin^ i/tKat of tke.S^cre- 
It is the p-cat prize often bestowed on the man 
to whom thf; Prc'sicU'ut is chiefly indebted for his election, or 
at any rai.e on one of th(! loaders of the Dartvy^f n early da, vs. 
it was re garded as tin* .stenning-stone to the 'prp.sidpnmi. Jef- 
fef.si)n7]Madi.soii, Mouroc', J. Adam,s, and Van Buren, had all 
Slaved as s('cr((tarics to iirocoding presidents. . J' he cond uct 'of 
foreign afraii>i is t he (ih iof d uty of the S tate department^^fs' 
head has therefon^ a larger stage to play on than any other mims# 
ter, and more chances cf fara^ '■His personal importance is all 
the gr(‘at('r because the Presich'ut is usually sb“miIChrabsortJed:" 
by duesiions of patronage as to be forced to leave the secretly' 
to his own dcvicH'S. Ih'uco the f ondgn fioliev of the adminis i 
trati on is nracticallv that of. Jibe secretar y, except SgThrasthe ^' 
latt er is controlled |;y tVift SoTm.t,fv ‘The State department has* 
also the charge of the great seal of the United States, keeps 
the archives, publishes the statutes, and of course instructs 
and (iontrols the diplomatic and consular services, vl t has some- 
time.s Ik .'cu said ola^rcsidcnt that he is ruled, or as the ibneri- ', 
"cams express it, “ Kin?^by his secretary : but" this happens 
only when the secretary is__thc strongeFmanrindlin fETsStie 
way it has been Baid ,of.P£fi'siclents.hefore n«W.I3SQhey w-erig,” 
like sijl|Ss, ruled by their wives, or by their boon companions. 

• . ^e 'Ke(U*etary of th e Treas ury is mini ster of finan ce^^Bis 

^ Only two ipTObWof Mr. Harrison's cabinet, formed in 1889, and only two 
of Mr. Taft*Q cabinet, formed in 1909, had*a?0"er sat in Congress. 
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function was of the utnfost importance at the beginning of the 
government, when a national system of finance had to bo built 
up and the Federal Government rescued from its grave embar- 
rassments. Hamilton, who then held the office, effected both ; 
and the work of Gallatin, who served under Jefferson, was 
scarcely less important. During the War of Secession, it be- 
came again powerful, owing to the enormous loans contracted 
and the quantities of paper money issued, and it remains so 
now, because i t ha,s the management- (so far as Congress per- 
mits) of the currency and the national del?^ The secretary 
has, however","by''nb means the same range of action as a finance 
minister in European countries, for as he is excluded from 
Congress, although he regularly reports to it, be has ^nothing 
d irectly to do with the, impositio n of taxes, and very little with 


the appropriation, of reveiyie to thqwarious burdens of the 
State.^ . ' ‘ - ■' C ' 

Jj iThg_Secretary of the Interi or i§’ far from being-the.ixmm- 
present power which T a minister of the interior is in Franco_or 
Italy," OT^ veif a" Hom e Secretary in England, since n early all the 
fu nction s which these officials dischargeljclong. in , America to 
th e State gove rnments or organs of local governmcail. 

He is- c hiefly occu pie d in'thc jnanagement of the public land.^ 
stil l of i mm ense value) despite the lavish 'gfants"'mMe id rail- 
way comnanSiTa iid mth the co nduct of Indian affairs, a trouble- 
some and unsatisfactory department, which was long a reproach 
to the United States, and may from time to time again become so, 
till the Indians themselves disappear or have been civilized. 
P atents and pensions , the latter a source of great expense and 
^abuse, also berngbohis province, as do the mete orolo gical office, 
■4h e geological surve y, and the reclamation office. ” 

The duties of the Secretaries of War, of the Navy,^ of Agri- 
culture, of Commerce, of Labour, and of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral may be gathered from their names. But the Attorney-General i 
is sufficiently different from his English protot3q)e^'need'a ^rd 
of explanation. He is not onl^jeublk-paXiSficutor an d stan ding. 
coqns^foF-riie-. United States, but also to some exte^ what is_ 
called on the European continent a minisTer'of just ice/ji He has 

* See posi,' Chapter XVTI (Congressional Finance), where it 'tfill be shown 
that the chairmen of the committees of Ways and Means and of Appropria- 
tions are practically additional ministers of finance. 

»For a statement of the forces of the United States and their cost, see note 
at end of this chapter. 
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a general oversight — it can hardly be described as a control — 
of the Federal judicial departments, and especially of the prose- 
cuting officers called district attorneys, and executive court offi- 
cers, called United States marshals/ H e is the legal advis er 
of thn , Prosicieat in those delicate"" questions, necessarily fre- 
quent under the Constitution of the United States, whioh 
arise as to the limits of the executive power and the relations 
of Federal to State authority, and generally in all legal mat- 
tors':^His opinions are frequently published officially, as a 
justification of the President's conduct, and an indication of 
the view which the executive takes of its legal position and 
duties in a pending matter.^ .^ome of them have indeed a 
quasi-judicial authority, for when a department requests his 
opinion on a question of law, as for instance, regarding the inter- 
pretation of a statute, that opinion is deemed authoritative for 
the officials, although, of course, a judgment of a Federal Court 
would upset it. vHis power to institute or abstain from institut- 
ing prosecutions under Federal Acts is also a function of much 
moment. Th(‘. attorney-general is always a lawyer of eminence, > 
though not niicessarily in the front rank of the profession, for 
political considerations have much to do with determining the; 
President's choice^ j. 

The creation of the Departments of Commerce and of Labour 
was an evidonco of that extension of the functions of government 
into new fields which is no less remarkable in the United States 
than it is in Europe. Among the duties of the former are the 
supervision of corporations (other than railroads) doing inter- 
state business, lighthouses, the coast and gegjlfiij^^urvey, mer- 
chant shipping, the census, and trade statistics. The latter 
]^s within its sphere the administration of the immigration laws. 
j^Jt will be observed that from this list of ministerial offices 
several anj wanting which exist in Europe. Thus there is no 
minister of education, because that department of business 
belongs to the several States ; ® no minister of public worship, 

i Another variance from the practice of England, where the opinions of the 
law officers of the Crown arc always treated as confidential 

^ The Solicitor-General is a sort of assistant to the attorney, ‘^d not (as in 
England) a colleague * 

There was established by Acts of 1867 and 1869 a Bureau of Education, 
attached to the department of the Interior, but its function is only to collect 
and diffuse information on educational subjects. This it does ^ith assiduity 
and success, ^ , 
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i because the United States Government has nothing to do with 
any particular form of religion ; no minister of public works, be- 
cause grants made for this purpose come direct from Cion gross 
without the intervention of the executive, and are applied as 
Congress directs^ «• Neither was there, till the Philip])iu(* Isles 
and Puerto Rico were acquired, any Colonial Office. Since that 
date (1899) a Bureau of Insular Affairs has been estal)lislu!d, 
and placed under the War department, to take charge of those 
dependencies. Much of the work which in Europe; would 
devolve on members of the administration falls in America to 
committees of Congress, especially to committees of the House 
of Repro'.-niativcs This happens particularly as regards 
taxation, public works, and the management of the Territories, 
for each of which matters there exists a committee in both 
Houses. ^ Some controversy has arisen in Washington regarding 
the respe'etive precedence of Cabinet Ministers and of Senators. 
^The point is naturally of more importance as rpgards.the wives 
^91 the jj^aimants t|ap.T§§ .regards tli|i*£daimantsHiieKnJclve4 
N^he respective ‘^positions of the President and his ministcirs 
are, as has been already explained, the reverse of those; which 
exist in the constitutional monarchies of Europe. vThero the i 
sovereign is irresponsible and the minister i’es23onsibI(' for the 
acts which he does in the soveriign’s name, v In America j 
the President^is responsible because _ the _.ministcr_is nothing^ 
i^re l&n his servant7 bound to obey hhn, _and_ independent j 
of Congre ss. urThe_ .ministePs_ acts _ are therefore .legally the. 
acts' oF ^^e President. Nevertheless the minister is also re- 
SPonsiBl e and liable to impeachment for (^effces' cdifunitted 
in the discharge of His' duties. The question wdiether he is, ’ 
as in England, impeachable for giving bad advice to the head 
of the State has never arisen, but upon the general theory of 
the Constitution it would rather seem that he is not, unless of 
course his bad counsel should amount to a conspiracy witli the 
President to commit an impeachable offence. 'J^ln France the 
responsibility of the President’s ministers does not in theory 

1 Money voted for river and harbour improvements is voted in suras appro- 
priated to eafh particular piece of work. The work is ==upen.T'«od hv offif'crs 
of the Engineer corps of the United vStates army, undei the gfuiorul direction 
of the War department Public buildings aic erootal under the direction of 
an oflScial called ihc supervising architecT, who is attnch(‘d to the Treasury 
department. The WeathfT liureau belongs to the Department of Agriculture, 
as do the bureau of cbemi-^try and the admim^stration of tlu' IMio Food laws. 
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exclude the responsibility oF the President himself, although 
practically it makes a gi:cat difference, because he, like the Eng-* 
lish Crown, acts through ministers supported by ,a majority 
in the Chamber. / ] -. , ; ( , ' 

So much for the ministers taken separately, remains to 
consid(;r how an Ann'rican Administration works as ‘a whole, 
this Iw'ing in Europe* the most peculiar and significant feature 
of Uje parlianu'utary or so-calhd “cabinet” system. 
vLi^A meriea t .he Administration does not w*ork as a whole.;' 
' It^is not a whole. It is a group of persons, each individually 
dependt'ut on and answerable to the President but miL-Hp 
; joint polii'i, no colhetive ri -pon-ibiJitijW^ . i. 

' When tile Constitutidh* was established, and George Wash- 
ington chosen first President under it, it was intended that the 
President should be outside and above party, and the method 
of choosing him by electors was contrived with this very view. 
'Washington belonged to no party, nor indeed, though diverg- 
ing tendencies w'eri' already manifest, had parties yet begun to 
exist, '/rin're was ilurrfore no reason why he should not 
select his ministers from all sections of opinion^vAs he w'a^ 
responsible to the nation and not to a majority in Congress, he 
was not bound to (dioose persons W'ho agreed with the majority 
in Congress. vAs lu', and not the ministry, was responsible for 
exccutrvi' acts <done, ho had to consider, not the opinions or 
affiliations of his servants, liut their capacity and integrity only. 
Washington chose as secretaVy of state Thomas Jefferson, 
aln'ady fmnous as the chief draftsman of the Declaration of 
Indt'pemleiKit', and as attorney-general another Virginian, 
Edmund Randolph, both men., of extreme democratic leanings, 
disposi'd to restrict tho action of the Federal Government 
within narrow limits. For secretary of the treasury he selected 
Ak'xander Hamilton of New York, and for secretary of war 
Henry Knox of Massachusetts. Hamilton was by fax the 
ablest man among thosi' who .soon came- to form the Fedi^ist 
party, the party whjch called for a strong executive, and desired 

^ Xu Atikhicu speak of the President and his ministers as the 

“Mdniiiii'-trMtiony’ no^ :i‘' the '‘^tivernment,” apparently because he and they 
are iujt doonud ic c:o\^‘rn in the European sense. The latter expression is not 
v('rv f>ld 111 hhiKhuid Fifty years mo people usiiallv said ‘the Ministry” 
vduHi tli<n now sn.v “tIu' Government.” In Fi;ante and Germany Ministry is 
the term used, while Qomernement and Hegieruiig diuiole the executive qua 
Executive* 
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to subordinate the States to the central authority. He soon 
became recognized as its leader. Knox was of the same way 
of thinking. /.Dissensions presently arose between Jefferson 
and Hamilton, ending in open hostility, but Washington re- 
tained them both as ministers till Jefferson retired in 1794 
and Hamilton in 1795. The second President, John Adams, 
kept on the ministers of his predecessors, being in accord with 
their opinions, for they and he belonged to the now full-grown 
FederaMst party.- But before he quitted office h(‘ had quar- 
relled with most of them, having taken important steps with- 
out their knowledge and against their wishes. Jefferson, the 
third President, was a thorough-going party leader, who natu- 
rally chose his ministers from his o-wn political adherents, p-^s 
all subsequent Presidents have been seated by one or other 
, party, all have felt bound to appoint a_ party Jiabinct, though 
n ot necessarily one of str ong part-y-'in m. '^heir party expectsi 
,it';' and”they prefer to be ad-vised by people df*tKeiro-wn ways 
of thinkin g. 

So far, an American cabinet resembles a British ono. vlflis 
c omposed of m embers^of. pne_ party, if not of prqmiiunit -party 
leaders. But now mark the differences. The parliaancmtaryi 
syiiSn'of England and of ' ~ tfan5a"'COuntjic& whieh 4ike~Belgiu«t) • 
and the self-governing British colonies, have more or less 
modelled themselves upon England, rests on four principles. 
fts The head._of th e e xee aff ive js irrespon,sib le. Resp onsi bility • 
a jitaches - to the cabinntj_i.e. to the, bqdy_pff jninist^-_viQ jtd- 
visejiim^so th^^'he errs, it .is through their fault. p.thcy-suft‘er 
a fid he escapes. The ministers cannot allege, as a defence 
for any“acf"of theirs, the command of the Crown. If the 
Crown gives them an order of which they disapprove, they ought 
j|p resign. 

pThe ministers sit in the legislature, practically forming in 
England, as has been observed by Bagehot," ' pibai-.hia it.e r 
of Engli sh .cQnstjtutional ■m.itorsi a committee of tlie legislature,. 
choiSn)y the inajbnty Tor tKeiime being. 

I^Th e ihi nistcys are accountable to the legislature, and must .' 
^sign ^ce ‘ as soon as theylos'e its confidepiee. 


^ Xn. England and some other countries {e.g, the self-governing British colo-^ 
nies) they have the alternative of dissolving Parliament, subiect to a soitiewhat 
undefined, but not wholly extinct, right of the Crown or the Governor to refuse 
a dissolution in certain eases. 
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The ministers are jointly as welLas seve^lly liable for their 
actSJ- th(‘ l)lanie of an act done by any of them falls 
on the whole cabinet, unless one of them chooses to take it 
entirely on himself and retire from office. Their responsibility 
is cpU^i ve . , ^ ““ ‘ 

v^' l^one of thc'so principles holds true i n Americ a. The Presi- 
d(‘nt is pc'rsoually rt'spousiblo for his acts, not indeed to Con- 
gress, but to the„ people, J:)y, whom he is chiisen. No means 
exist of (‘iiforcjng this responsibility, except by impeachment,, 
but as his power lasts for four years only, and IF much"' re^ 
stricted, this is no serious evil, v-ije^pannot avoid jesppnsibilit}^^ 
by alleging the advice of his minister?,” for JiF 
it, and ' they' are bQund'dxx.n^ Th^^nisjeri 

dp not sit in Congress. They arc not accountable to h^buTto 
the^ President, tlmir master. J[t may request their attendaj 3 .cl 
before a committoo, as it may require the attendance of any 
other witness, but they have no opportunity of expounding..and : 
justifying to Ctengress as a whole their own, or rather their 
nlast(n'^s, pohtey. ^Tlencc an adverse vote of Congress does nut 
affect their or his position. If they propose to take a step 
which ri'Quin's money, and Congress refuses the requisite ap-\ 
propriatioii, the step cannot be taken. '-But a dozen votes of; 
censure vdll neither (‘ompel them to resign nor oblige the Presi - , 
"'“deRtrrF pau?^ in any line of conduct which is within his con-| 
stitutional rights. This, however strange it may seem to 
lEuropean, is a necessary consequence of the fact that the 
President, and by consequence his^ cabinet, do not de 
auMorftynTrblif’ (as befell in 1878-9) a - 
ireihiTffi(^au’'TreSdent, with a Democratic majority in both 
Houses of Congress. vTho President, unless of course he is con- 
vinced that the nation has changed its mind since it elected 
him, is morally bound to follow out the policy which he pro- 
fessed as a candidate, and which the majority of the nation 
must bo held in electing him to have approved. *That policy 
is, however, opposed to the views of the present m^rity of 
Congress: v Thev are rig ht Jo check him as far as theyWn. I 
) is right to follow out his^ own_ views^„aad^pm„ciples in spite ^ 
I of thern so far ?s the Honatitution apd the f unds at his disp osal 
deadlock may follow. But deadlocks may happen 
^ under any system, except tljat of an omnipotent sovereign, be 
he a man or an assembly, the risk of deadlocks being indeed tbe^. 
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price which a nation pays for the safeguard of constitutional 
checks. 

'^In this state of things one cannot ]n-oj3(Tly talk of the eal)inet 
^^apafrTfdm“'the President. ’"’An Amoi’iean administration _ re- 
sembles not so much the cal)im‘ts of Enghuid and France as the 
group of ministers who surround the Gzar or thc‘ Sultan.; or who 
executed the bidding of a Roman emperor like Cbnstantim^ or 
Justinian. '-Siich ministers are seyim’ally responsible to their 
master, and are s(iverally called in to comiscl luni; but they 
have not necessarily any relations with one another, nor any 
duty of collective act-iou. So while the President commits 
each department to "the minister whom the law provides, and 
may if he chooses leave it altogether to that minister, the ex- 
ecutive acts done are his own acts, by which the country will 
judge him^ and still more is his policy as a whole his omi policy, 
not the policy of his ministers taken together.^ The min- 
isters meet in council (Jmten twice every week while Congress 
is sitting), but may not have much to settle when they meet, 
since they have no parliamentary tactics to contrive, few l)ills 
to prepare, few problems of foreign policy to discuss. .TJjnyH'. 
are not a government, as Europeans understand the term ;\M\oy 
are '^rdup of heads of dopartm^iks, whom the chief, tliough Tie* 
usually consults" them separate!^ often finds it useful to bring 
together in one room for a talk about politics, including appoint- 
ments, or to settle some administrative question which lies on 
^the borderland between the provinces of two ministers. A 
/significant illustration of the contrast between the Eiiglish and 
ijAmerican systems may be found in the fact tlxat wheipgs an 
'f English monarch has never (^nce Queen Anne’s time) sat in hi$ 
^ow caBihe'tT because _i^ he dkl Jhe3youLcLhe .deemed ac(‘ountal)le 
forjE^^cislojas, anNAnjerican President always jWos, beeai^^^^^ 
he is acco untable, and“VealTy needs ad\dcel.o lielp him, not to 
s hield hi m,? no 

!j?he_so-^lIed cabinet is unknown .as well as 
tp,jthej^is^ States. Sq^is the English 

ihje. law of England. But then "the English 
cabinet part,., is,, in fact^ a coimnitteo, tixough no' doubt 

^ Lincoln decided on his cm.-incipation proclnma+ion without consulting his 
cabinet, although ho read the* diaft of it to thorn fnr criiir-ibrn. 

^Anothci illustration of the contiabt may be found in the fact that when 
the head of a departmenT is absent from Washington the under secretary of 
the department is often asked to replace him in the cabinet council. 
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an infonntil oomniitioo^^ of a body^ as old as ParliameBtiiself, the 
Privy Co\nu‘il, or ('iiria Rcfds. "Of the ancient institutions of 
EnA’laiid Avhi(*li rea]ipear in tlie Constitution of the United 
States, the Privy ( ^oiiucil is not one.^ It may have seemed to 
the (Convention of 1787 to l)e already obsolete. Even in Eng- 
land it was tlnai already a belated survival from an earlier order 
of things, an<l mnv it lives on only in its committees, three of 
^ which, the P>oard of Tmde, the Board of Education, and the 
Agricultural d(‘pai'tment, serve as branches of the administra- 
tion, one, the Judicial C'ommittee, is a law cou;^, apd one, the 
Cabinet, is the virtual executive of the nation.? framers 
of thcyAnmrican Cpnstitution saw us ur.-i:inil'iiiT\ lo I’KJm’ 
conditions, dt ips J^uminatccl, whik- \viih rhom cour.cjl must 
have l^een electivxv Its on ly e lfect would Jiaye been. toLcontroK 
the Pfesidmit, for domcKstic administration control appeared] 
scaiydy maided, vdaecause the President has only to execute thej 
laws, whiliy m h)rcig.n affaii's ancLdppnintmcnts the ^"Senate con-; 
truTs Tiliii already. A 1 iiird b.ody, over and above the two Houses 
'oS (\)ngi*(‘ss, wiis in hud sxiperfluoiis. The Senate may appearf 
^to bear a. resemblance to Ibp English Privy Council of the, 
s<w<uit('(Mii.h ctaitury, l)(‘caus<Kt advises the executive-in c^Taini 
matiia'sj butr tluuxi is all the difference in the world between 
being advised by those whom you liave yourself chosen and those* 
wliom (lection by oth(U‘s force's upon you. v8b it happens that 
the relations of ila'i Se'iiate and tlie President arc seTdoiri cqrc^l, 
rnudi l(\ss confuh'utial, ov<‘n when lie and the majority of_thd 
S('uate l)(‘long to ilie same’^party, because the Sejnate andJihe] 
Pn'slih'ut are rival powtTs j(‘alous of <3nc another. 

1 A privy <iomi(‘il, li()wov('r, appears in the ori^^inal Constitution of Delaware ; 
and i}u‘ro w(n‘(‘ in nnin>' Staton coimoilH for advising the Governor. When 
Jani"-' AV'P'.'i wi'- .nop.iSi.j; Ui. i the executive should consist of a single person, 
ho v.i'- ,"~;n d v lo Osci loi' ru r-cai was to have a council, and answered that he 
dosirod “to have no councul which oftencr serves to cover than to prevent mal- 
pract lot's.” — Elliot’s Drbatv^, v. 151. So Randolph argued that councillors 
would impair tht* Proskh'nt’s rt'^iion'ilality. (Soe pn<if. Chapter XLI ) 

'■* The hrst Ihrt'o of those are fono'd, the functi-ins lioing discharged hv a 
Singh' ministt'r, while the Cabinet, though composed of incuiber5.of the Privy 
Council, is not formally constituted as a conimiujeo. ♦ A 
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Note on Army and Navy 

The army and navy of the United States have greatly increased in recent 
years. 


Number of officers and men in the army was in 1889 26,235 

In 1912 it was Officers . . 4,947 

Men . . . 87,279 

The cost of the army was in 1SS9 $42,381,671 

In 1913 the army appropriations reached $103,747,441 


In the navy the number of officers and men was : — 


In 1889 9,831 

In 1913 ........ 57,178 

In 1889 there were six fighting ships in the navy. 

In 1912 there were 208 fighting ships classified as follows : ' — ' 

Battleships 29 

(Besides nine old battleships) 

Cruisers, First class 15 

Second class 3 

Third class 14 

Gunboats 21 

Monitors .10 

Destroyers 49 

Torpedo boats 32 

Submarines 35 


In 1889 the cost of the navy was $26,767,348. 9 ; in 1913, it was $123,220,707 
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The National Legislature of the United States, called Con- 
gress, consists of two bodies, sufficiently dissimilar in compo- 
sitiop, po^w^s, and character to require a separate description. 

Tlfc S&natb con s ists o f two persons fr oin„each_S tato, who mu st ^ 
be iiihnbiliU lts q 1 that State, and at least Jhirty yea rs of a ge. 
Tiioy worejm. til1 - ^l3 file c i odJ hllthe legi slature^of the ir State fo r 
six years, but are now under th e seventeenth amendme nt tojjie 
Cons titution elec ted^ by the registered voters of ^thcLJState. 
They are T^evidkihLe. vear sKo that 

thelHIoIc^ body is renewed in a period of six years, the om mem- 
bers being thus at any given moment twice as numerous as th^ 
new members ekHited within the last two yesxU ^s there arq 
nowtort;^ei^glit^^ thqnumh Lr of senators, onginallyt^^ ty- 
si x^ is ndyo imetvcsix^ This groat and unforeseen augmentation 
must be borne in mind when considering the purposes for which 
the Senate was created, for some of which a small body is fitter 
than a large one. As there now remain^ no Territories which 
can be formed jinto States,^ the number of senators will not 
(unless, indeed, existing States are divided) rise beyond ninety- 
six. This is of course much below the present nominal strength 
of the English House of Lords ^ (above 6 O 9 ), and below that oi 
the Prcnch Senate (300), and the Prussian Herrenhaus. 
senat or (*.an ho ld any office under t he Uni ted States. T he Yic e- 
P resident of the Xfn io n is ex officio president of th e Senate, _bu i 
ha^no vote, except a Tcasting vote when the numbers . are eanglb 
divide d^ j^hng him (It, lo^ instance,^TLG dies, or fails sick, 

1 1 reckon in neither the Hawaiian Islands nor Alaska, because the formei 
is luirdly likely, within the near future, nor the latter for a long time to come 
lo contain a civilized white population such as would entitle either of them tc 
be formed into States S('e Thap XCVI,, Vol. 11. 

2 At the accession of George III. the House of Lords numbered only 17^ 
members, 
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or succeeds to the presidency), the Senate chooses one of its 
number to be president pro tempore. His authority in questions 
of order is Very limited/ the ^decision of such questions being 
held to belong to the Senate itself.^ 

JjQie functions of the_Senate^M into three classes — legis- 
lative, executive, aird jiidickl.2 Its legislative function is_tp 
pass" along vdth the House of Representatives, bills which 
becoiiie Acts of Congress on the assent of the President; or 
even without his consent if passed a second time by a two- 
thirds majbnty of each Hou^e, after' he has returned them 
for.reconsideratioiL'^ts exeeutiye Junctions are: — (a) To ap- 
prove or disapprove the President's Vomihatiqns of^ Fedetal^ 
officers; including judges, ministers of state, and ambassadors. 

(b) To approve/ by a majority of two-thirds of those pres.ent, 
oltrnaties^made by the President if less than two-thirds 
approve, the treaty falls to the ground. Its judicial function 
; '|£jta^t as^mqurt for the trial of impeachments preferred/hjf 
the House of Represchtatryes. 

The most conspicuous, and what was at one time deemed the 
most important feature of the Senate, is that it r eprese nts thcj 
/^vi^ral Stato-:^ of Jhe Union as separate commonwealths, and is j 
thus an essential pa J of the Federal^cliorr^^ Every State, be ‘ 
it as great as New York or as small as Delaware, sends two 
senators, no more and no less.^ This arrangement was long 
resisted by the delegates of the larger States in the Conven- 
tion of 1787, and ultimately adopted because nothing less 


iThe powers of the Lord Chancellor as Speaker of the English House of 
Lords are much narrower than those of the Speaker in the House of Commons. 

/It IS worth notice that as the Vice-President is not chosen by tho Senate, but 
by the people, and is not strictly speaking a member of the ‘^('nnte, po tho Lord 
Chancellor is not chosen to preside by the House of Lords, but by tin- -ovc-rcign, 
and is not necessarily a peer. This, however, is merely a oc'inci.ionfL-, and not 
the result of a wish to imitate England. 

2 To avoid prolixity. I do not set forth all the details of the constitutional 
powers and dutic-s of the Houses of Congress : these will be found in the text 
of the Constitution printed in the Appendix. 

3 New York is twice as large as Scotland, and more populous than Scotland 

and Wales taken together. Delaware is a little smaller than Norfolk, with 
about the population of Dorsetshire. It is therefore as if Dorsetshire had 
in one House of a British legislature as much weight as Scotland and Wales 
put together, a state of things not very conformable to democratic theory. 
Nevada has now a population estimated at a little over SO, 000, but is as powerful 
inyhe Senate as New York. This State, which largely consists of burnt-out 
mining camps, has been really a sort of rotten borough for, and is controlled by 
the great “silver men.'* * 
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would reassure the smaller States, who feared to be overborne 
by the larger. It is now the provision of the Constitution 
most difficult to change, for “no State can be deprived of its- 
equal suffrage in the Senate wifHourits consent,” a' consent * 
most unlikely to be given. There has never, hf point of fact, 
been any division of interests or consequent contests between 
the great States and the small ones.* , But the provision for 
the equal representation of all States had the important result ^ 
of making the slave-holding party, during the thirty years which 
preceded the Civil War, eager to extend the area of slavery 
in order that by creating new Slave States they might maintain 
at least an equality in the Senate, and thereby prevent any 
legislation hostile to slavery. 

vThe_ plan_ pf^iyiiogTepresentatives tmths^Stete as_cofflDaon- 
weafillsJEas _had several useful _results._'>Tt. h as p rovide^ a 
basis, for Jihfi-Sfflaate unlike that' oil y^ich tiie other' Hpuw of 
Congress is chosem Every nation which has formed’ a'legisla- 
ture with two houses has experienced the difficulty of devising 
methods of choice sufficiently different to give a distinct char- 
acter to each hou8e.>> Italy has a Senate composed of persons 
nominated by the Crown. The Prussian House of Lords is 
partly nominated, partly hereditary, partly elective. The 
Spanish senators are partly hereditary, partly official, partly 
elective. In the Germanic Empire, the Federal Council con- 
sists of delegates of the several kingdoms and principalities. 
•Prance appoints her senators by indirect election, vin England 
the non-spiritual members of the House of Lords now sit by 
hereditary right ; and those who propose to reconstruct that 
ancient body are at their wits’ end to discover some plan by 
which it may be strengthened, and made practically useful, 
without such a direct election as that by which members are 
chosen to the House of Commons.® The American plan, which,/ 
is older than any of those in use on the European continent,/ 
is also better, 'because it is not only sii^le, but natural, i.ej 
grounded on and consqnant with the '"poEtical conditions or 

1 Hamilton perceived that this would be so ; see his remarks in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of Now York in 1788. — ElUot’s Debates, vol. ii. p. 213. 
i,XtJnder a statute of 1876, two persons (now four persons) may be appointed 
by the Crown to sit as Lords of Appeal, with the dignity of baron for life. The 
Scotch and Irish peers enjoy hereditary peerages, but only a certain number are 
elected by their fellow peers to sit in the House of Lords, the la^r for life, the 
former for each parliament. 
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America. '-"It produces a body ^which is both strong in itself and- 
different in its collective character from the more popular House. 

Till 1913, it also constituted, as Hamilton anticipated, a link 
between the State Governments and the National Government. 
^ is a part of the latter, but its members derived their title to sit 
in it from their choice by State legislatures. In one respect this 
connection was no unmixed benefit, for it helped to make the 
national parties powerful, and their strife intense, in these 
last-named bodies. Every vote in the Senate was so impoilant 
to the great parties that they were forced to struggle for ascen- 
dency in each of the State legislatures by whom the senators 
were elected. The method of choice in these bodies was formerly 
left to be fixed by the laws of each State, but as this gave rise 
to much uncertainty and intrigue, a Federal statute was passed 
in 1866 providing that each House of a State legislature should 
first vote separately for the election of a Federal senator, and that 
if the choice of both Houses did not fall on the same person, 
v.Hoth Houses in joint meeting should proceed to a joint vote, a 
majority of all the members elected to both Houses being 
present and voting. Even under this arrangement, a senatorial 
election often led to long and bitter struggles; the minority 
endeavouring to prevent a choice, and so keep the seat vacant. 
Moreover such struggles gave occasion for efforts to influence 
the doubtful members of a legislature out of which charges of 
improper methods often arose. 

vThe method of choosing the Senate by indirect election used 
to excite the admiration of foreign critics, who found in it 
a sole and sufiScient cause of the excellence or the Senate as a 
legislative and executive authority. I shall presently inquire 
whether the critics were right. Be that as it may, the method 


party managers ; ^ if that did not happen secretly, it had been 
settled in a party convention which directed the members of the 
party in the legislature how to cast their votes. There was 
anyhow I fftte room left for free selection by the legislat nxe,-^ 
The people, or rather those wire-pullers who manage the people 
and act in their name, had usually settled the matter beforehand. 
So hard is it to make any scheme of indirect election work ac- 


was before the close of last century becoming increasingly un- 
popular. V C hoice by a legislatur^aff cim ^ ^hoic.o by a 

and the determination 
of that caucus had often been prearranged by a small group of 
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cording to its original design ; so hard is it to keep even a written 
and rigid constitution from bending and warping under the 
actual forces of politics. 

^ Cases moreover occurred in which a rich man practically 
bought his election. One such led, in 1912, to the expulsion of 
a newly eletdicd senator for biibery. 

While public sentiment was growing more and more hostile 
to th(' nmthod of el(‘(‘dion by state legislatures, and resolutions 
calling for a change^ W(‘re being passed by these legislatures 
themselves at the bidding of that sentiment, a plan was dis- 
covered by which what amounted to a direct popular election 
was secured in an indirect way. 1904 Oregon provided, by a 
law passed by the people under the Initiative method of legis- 
lation contained in the Constitution of that State, that the 
j>olitical parties might in the party primaries nominate persons 
for election as United States senators, and that the people might 
at the ensuing election of the State legislature select by their 
votes one of those nominees as their choice for senator. i^Along 
with this it was also enacted that a candidate for the State 
legislature might on his nomination either (1) declare that he 
would, if el(^(d.ed, vote for that person as United States Senator 
who had rec.eived the largest popular vote and thus become 
^Hhe p(H3i)le’s choice or (2) declare that he would consider the 
popular vote as merely “a^recommendation.” Or he might 
make no declaration at all. In ISoS* a majontyl)f the members 
elected to the legislature, having made the former declaration, 
felt botmd to carry it out, and the person who had received the 
highest popular vote was accordingly elected by that majority, 
although ho was a Democrat and they were Republicans. 
Thus the people got their way and the Federal Constitution was 
not formally transgressed. In 1909 Nebraska adopted a similar 
law. 

^/The flank of the Constitution having been thus, so to speak,' 
turned, the battle was virtually over, azid the Senate, hitherto 
hostile to popular election, presently gave way. ^ An amend - 
ment transferring the elec tion to the peop les of th e States was j 
passefr iSIS^^ andT accepted b^ th^legislatures of all 3 Ee* 
States in 191 JJ:., ^ 

How tlieTxew plan will work remains to be seen. It has some 

A z ig provided in. the Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth* where 
leach State elects its Senators by direct popular vote. ^ i 
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obvious merits, and it need not tend to make the Senate a less 
independent body, for it has in recent years been quite as 
prone to “play to the gallery” as the House or any other directly 
elected chamber. But it may add immensely to the expense 
falling on candidates, as well as to the labour thrown on them 
in stumping the State; and if it causes senators to be less 
frequently re-elected at the end of their term, it will reduce the 
element of long political experience heretofore present in it 
more largely than in the House. 

. As to the element of expense involved in direct elections, it 
may be said that the sum which can be spent by candidates for 
the Senate is fixed by the law of 1911 at $10,000 and that this 
amount cannot be .exceeded under the new arrangement. The 
obvious reply to this is that under the old system many Sena- 
tors paid nothing at all for their campaign expenses and that 
the law Just referred to does not limit the amount which may 
be spent by the friends of a candidate in his campaign. It is 
money from outside sources that is to be feared more than 
heavy expenditures by the candidates themselves. On the 
other hand, it is notorious that large sums of money were often 
paid by candidates seeking their election from state legislatures ; 
and many champions of the new order say that it is better for 
the money to be spent in a state-wide campaign of publicity 
th^in the secret confines of the legislative caucus. 

✓*"^ Members of the Senate vote a^ndividu als, that is to say, the 
. vote a senator gives is his own a nd not that of his Stafe . 

) was otherwise in the Congress of the old Confederation before 
1789; it is otherwise in the present Federal Council of the 
German Empire, in which each State votes as a whole, though 
the number of her votes is roughly proportioned to her popula- 
tion. ^Accordingly, in the American Senate, the two senators 
from a State may belong to opposite parties ; and this often 
happens m the case of senators from States in which the two 
; great parties are pretty equally balanced, and the majority oscil- 
lates between them.^ As the State legislatures sit for short 
terms (the larger of the two houses usually for two years only), a 
senator has during the greater part of his six gears’ term to look 
for re-election not to the present but to a future State legis- 

1 It was arranged from the beginning of the Federal Government that the 
two senatorships from the same State should never be vacant at the same time 
except in case of a death or “deadlock.’^ 
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lature,' and. this circumstance tends to give him somewhat more 
independence. 

The length of the senatorial term was one of the provisions 
of the Constitution which were most warmly attacked and 
defended in 1788. xA six years’ t emre. it was ^gedj w ou l d 
turn the senators into dangerous aristocratsT^rgetful’of the” 
legislature which had appointed them ; and some went so far as 
to demand that the legislature of a State should have the right 
to recall its senators.^ Experience has shown that the term is 
by no means to o long ; and its length is one among the caus^ 
which have made if easier for senators than for members of the. 
I^use to procure re-election, a result which, though it offends! 
'4ie doctrinaires of democracy, worked well for the country. 
Senators from the smaller States were more frequently re-elected 
;than those from the larger, because in the small States the com- 
' petition of ambitious men is less keen, politics less changeful, 

- the people perhaps more steadily attached to a man whom they 
have once honoured with their confidence. The senator from 
such a State gcmcrally found it more easy to maintain his 
influence over his own legislature ; not to add that if the State 
should bo amenable to the power of wealth, his wealth will 
tell far more than it could in a large State. Yet no small 
State was ever more controlled by one man than the great State 
of Pennsylvania has been by its “bosses” ever since the Civil 
War years. VThe average age of the Senate is less than might be 
expected. ^Three-fourths of its members are under sixty. yThe 
im portance of the State he represents makes no g reat diff erence 
to the infl uence which a senator enj oys : this c[epengs~bn his 
talents, experience, and character ; and as the small State sen-j 
ators have often the advantage of long service’’ and a safe seat,/ 
they are often among the most influential. 

The Senate resembles the Upper Houses of Europe, and 
differs from those of most British colonies, and of most of the 
States of the Union, in being a permanent chamber.Vlt is an un- 

, ^ If a vacancy occurs in a senatorship at a time when the State legislature 

' is not sitting, the executive of the State is empowered to fill it up until the next 
meeting of the State legislature. This power is specially important if the 
vacancy occurs at a time when parties are equally divided in the Senate. 

* This was recommended by a Pennsylvanian Convention, which met after 
the adoption of the Constitution to suggest amendments. See Elliotts Debates, 
ii. p. 545. State legislature sometimes passes resolutions instructing its 
senators to vote in a particular way, but the senators are of course in no way 
bound to regard such instructions» 
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dying lydy. with an existence continuous since its first creation ; 
anSTthough it changes, it does not change all at once, as do 
assemblies created by a single popular election, but und^Xgoes 
an unceasing process of gradual^ peneHal, like a lake into which 
s^reams^^ng fresh wateFto replace that which the issuing 
river carries out,. As Harrington said of the Venetian Senate, 
“bgiiig. ai\tpy^ changing, it i- forever the y^nine.” This pro- 
vision was de-igurd to giv(‘ the ih;ii ])<jrmanency of 

composition which might qualify it to conduct or control the 
foreign policy of the nation, * An incidental and more valuable 
result was the of a set of traditions and a corp orate 

spirit which tended to form habits of dignity and self-respect. 
^nSeVoew senators, being only one third, or less, are readily 
assimilated ; and though the balance of power shifts from one 
party to another according to the predominance of one or other 
party, it shifts more slowly than in bodies directly chosen all 
at once, and a policy is therefore less apt to be suddenly re^ 

legislative powers of ^ the_ Senate beii^ except. Jb one 
point, the same as those of the -House of Representatives, will 
^e described later. That one .point is qj restriction as regards 
ground that it is only by the direct rep- 
resentatives of the people that taxes ought to be levied, and in 
obvious imitation of the venerable English doctrine, which had 
already found a place in several State constitutions, the Consti- 
tution (Art. i, § 7) provides that < ^11 bills for rais ing jrevenue t 
^ shall originate in .th e^Sou^-Qf Representative but the SenatiU 
ipiajr j)ropose or concur with amen,dments, .as on other bjjjs.^ j 
JEnpracfrce7whilethe House strictly guards its right of origination,! 
the Senate largely exerts its power of amendment, and wrangles 
wdth the House over taxes, and still more keenly over appropria- 
tions. Almost every session ends with a dispute, a conference, 
a compromise. Among the rules (a few extracts from which, 

» touching some noteworthy points, will be found in the Appendix) 
there is none providing for a closure of debate (although an^ 
attempt to introduce such' a rule was maclf 1)y iT^ry Clay, and 
renewed in 1890), nor any limiting the length either of a de^e 
or of a speech, ^he Senate is proud of having conduct<^Baf 
business without the aid of such regulations, and this has HScy 
due, not merely to the small size of the assembly, but to the sense 
of its dignity which has usually pervaded its members, and to f 
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the power which the opinion of the whole body has exercised 
on each. Where every man knows his colleagues intimately, 
eacA,, if he has a character to lose, stands in awe of the others, 
and has so strong a sense of his own interest in maintaining the 
moral authority ol the (diamber, that he is slow to resort to 
methods which might lower it in public estimation. Till 
recently, syst(‘matic obstruction, or, as it is called in America, 
^^filibustering,” lamiliar to the House, was almost unlcnown in 
the calnu^r air of the Senate. When it was applied some time 
ago by the Democratic senators to stop a bill to which they 
strongly objected, their conduct was not disapproved by the 
country, because the whole party, a minority then little 
smaller than the Republican majority, supported it, and people 
believed that nothing but some strong reason would have 
induced the whole party so to act. Accordingly the majority 
yielded. 

The absence of a closure rule is a fact of great political mo» 
ment. In 1890 it prevented the passage of a bill, already ' 
accepted l)y the House, for placing Federal elections under the' 
control of F('d(iral authorities, a measure which would have 
powerfully alTcn^ted the Southern States, and might possibly 
have rais(Hl (uvil commotions. 

Divisions arc' taken, not by separating the senators into 
lobbies and counting them, as in the British Parliament, but 
by calling the namevs of senators alphabetically. vThe Constitu- 
tion provitles that o ny-fif th of those present may demand that 
the Yeas and Nays be entered in the journal. Every senator 
answers to his name with Aye or No. He may, however, ask 
the leave of the Senate to abstain from voting ; and if he is 
he states, when his name is called, that he has paired 
with such and such another senator, and is thereupon excused, 
'v^ln^n the Senate goes into executive session, the galleries 
arc cleared and the doors closed ; and the obligation of secrecy 
is supposed to be enforced by the penalty of expulsion to which 
a senator, disclosing confidential proceedings, makes himself 
liable. Practically, liowcver, newspaper men find little dffi- 
culty in ascertaining what passes in secret session.^ The threat- 


1 It used to bo said that secrecy was better observed in the case of discus- 
sions on treaties than where appointments are in question. Once a Western 
newspaper published an account of what took place in a secret session. A com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the matter questioned every senator. Each 
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ened punishment has never been inflicted, and occasions often 
arise when senators feel it to be desirable that the public should 
know what they and their colleagues have been doing. There 
have been movements within the Senate against maintaining 
secrecy, particularly with regard to the confirming of nomina- 
tions to oflice ; and there is also a belief in the country that 
publicity would xnake for purity. But while some of the black 
sheep of the Senate love darkness because their works are evil, 
other members of undoubted respectability defend the present 
system because they think it supports the power and dignity 
of their body. 


swore that he had not divulg^' the proceedings, and the newspaper people also 
swore that their information did not come from any senator. Nothing could be 
ascertained, and nobody was punished. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE SENATE AS AN EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL BODY 

The Senate is not only a legislative. but akO',-m^exe.cutLve 
Chamber ; in fact in its early days the executive functions seem 
tT have been thought the more important ; and ^amiltoi^ 
went so far as to speak of the national executive autEofity as 
divided between two branches, the President and the Senate. 
These executive functions are two, the power of approyiog trea- 
ties, and that of confirming nominations to office submit;^d 
by the Presiclent. 

. To what has already been said regarding the functions of 
the President and Senate as regards treaties (see above, Chap- 
ter n(H‘d only add that the Senate through its right j)f 

1 confirming or rej tooting engagements ^ wdth ^ TdrSIn powra, 
^ecurcs a gfmcral control over foreign policy ; though it musi 
be remembert^d tluit many of the most important acts done in 
this sphere (as for instance the movement of troops or ships) 
are pur(Jy ex(icutive acts, not falling under this control. It is 
in the discretion of the President whether he will communi- 
cate current negotiations to it and take its advice upon them, 
or will say nothing till he lays a completed treaty before it. 
One or other course is from time to time followed, according 
to the nature of the case, or the degree of friendliness existing 
between the Prc'sident and the majority of the Senate. 
iiL^eneral^ the President's .best i>plicy^is lQ„.keeEL±beJea^^ 
of the senatonal majority, and in pArtiQuli!rJiie«.iiQmin^^^ 
on Poreigh RoWona^juiforme^^^ the progress of 
m^tiayou. ^'-HiLdihua which 

like otiier assemblies, has a collective self-esteem leading it tc 
strive for all the information and power it can secure, and whih 
keeping it in good humour, can foresee what kind of arrange 
ment it may be induced to sanction. v^iIuch,.dspEnda„lM^ 

^hich the. Sena te feels in th e judgment of th^ ecre 
^ary^^pf St a^e and on the”"taH^^p®c^^ in his dBaung 
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with senators, ^he right of going into secret session enables 
the whole Senate to consider despatches communicated by the 
President; and though treaties are sometimes considered in 
open session, important matters having first been submitted to 
the Foreign Relations committee, can thus be discussed without 
the disadvantage of publicity. Of course no momentous secret 
can be long kept/ even by the committee, according to the prov- 
erb in the Elder Edda — ‘^Tell one man thy secret, but not 
two ; if three know, the woidd knows.'^ 

control of foreign policy by the Senate does som ething 
'^ to meet the difficulties which popular gov ernxPent Tlih3*ln 
dealing~vdth~ fore ign Pow^Z iF'eaSPSepHt^^ taken must 
bo previously submitted to the ruling assembly, the nation 
is forced to show its whole hand, and precious opportunities 
of winning an ally or striking a bargain may be lost. Jf on 
the other hand t he exe cutive is permitted tp^cpnduct ne go- 
, tiations in secr ek , there Is^^ Ryayh the jisk, eithg* that the ag- 
' ^anbly may d is avow what hag^br-r-n dom*, a ri=^k wduch niakes 
fon^ijjii !( ghijn-jicly -ii^piciou-' and imvilling lo hego- 

tiauj^ or iliai ili(‘ noiioii may have to‘raiif\. cause a Teels 
bound ill* honour by iIk^ at;i- of its executive agents, arrange- 
ments which its judgment condemns. Participation by the 
Senate in_ negotiations diminishes these difiicultics, "Becauso 
it a pprises the executive of what th e judgment oT ^cyTatifyr 
i ngTeoHy is hke ly to^ and it com mits that bod y ISy advanc e. 
T he necessity"'^ ra tiScaSo n by tEc Se nate in order to gi ve 
effect to a trea ty, enables the country t o retire from a doubtf ul 
bargain, though irTa way which othcrT^BwcTsTTriH^^^ 
aFIEngland did when the Senate rejected the Reverdy Johnson 
treaty of 1869. European statesmen may ask what becomes 
under such a system of the boldness and promptitude so often 
, needed to ^effect a successfiir'coup in foreign policy, or how a 
consistent attitude can be maintained if there is in the chairman 
of the Pore^ Relations committee a sort of second foreign 
secretary. ^<fhe answer is that America is not Europe. The 
problems which the State Department of the United States has 
had to deal with have been far fewer and usually far simpler 
than are those of the Old World. yThe republic, though her 
power has now crossed the Pacific, keeps consistently to her 

1 CsBsaT Borgia complained that the Florentine Republic could not keep a 
secret. 
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own side of the Atfantic ; and it is a merit of t }) , e a 3 ^stem of sena^ 

tQrial._ contrQl that it has tende d, by discouraging the executive 

from schemes which to diminfsh th*^* taste 

.■'avrilu*' ec»uui ry h-om ''being 
entangled witir'aHianccs^ protdctpratesyh-^^^^^ n? ^11 

frontiejs. it is the easier for the Ameri- 
cans lo*^ }5racTise this reserve because they need no alliances, 
standing unassailable in their own hemisphere, ^^he circum^ 
stances of hugiand, with her powerful European neighbours, he^ 
Indian Empire, and her colonies scattered over the world, 
widely different. Yet different as the circumstances of Engltad 
are, the day may come when in England the question of limting 
the at present vide discretion of the executive in foreign Sadrs 
will have to be dealt with.^ N^he example of the American. 
Senate may then be cited, but there is of course this important 
difference between the two countries, that i iLEngland Parliamen ts 
; can dis miss ministers who have concluded'TYreaty whicIT^ ^ 

1 disapprove s ,^ whtToas m the United States a PiTsidcnt, not being s 
simila rlyTi^^TOlde by^^^^C^^ would be exem^from an y 
(*(iiTrrbi W(>re tJic^ i:^enate not as^ciated with him in the maMrig 
of^a^Tn^af y!! ^ 

mn y and occasional l y docs amend a treaty, an d 
ret urn 11^ aruei idec^jto tho_ Prc§nknt. T ^ere is tio thing to pre- 
vent it froxn pro|>bsing a draft treaty to him, , or a sking h im to 
pre^pa re ^qne. but this is n ot th e .pra rtice. Eor ratification a 
vote of twxi-'Uurds of tljie senators presenl^ is requir e^!! Thjg 


giy cs_ gr oat power to a yexatious minority! and increases th e 
danger, 'evidenced by se^^eral incidents i]ytheTristory~of the 
Union/ that the Senate or a faction in it may deal with foreign^ 
policy in a narrow, sectional, electioneering spirit. When the 
interest of any group of States is, or is supposed to be, against 
the making of a given treaty, that treaty may be defeated by 
the senators from those States. They tell the othei^ senators 
of their own party that the prospects of the party in the dis- 
trict of the country whence they come will be improved if the 
treaty is rejected and a bold aggressive line is taken in further 

of course may ard aomefime®* does laterfere ; but tbe majority 
which supports the ministry of ilie chv uaua^ly forbears to press the Foreign 
Office for information which ij dcrlarcd to bo undesirable to furnish. 

In 1886 a resolution was all butis^ried in the House of Commons, desiring 
all treaties to be laid before Parliam^t for its approval before being finally 
concluded. 
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negotiations, ^ome of these senators, who care more for the 
party than for justice or the common interests of the country, 
rally to the cry, and all the more gladly if their party is op- 
posed to the President in power, because in defeating the 
treaty they humiliate his administration. Thus the treaty 
may be rejected, and the settlement of the question at issue 
indefinitely postponed. Jt may be thought that a party acting 
in this vexatious way will suffer in public esteem. .This hap- 
pens in extreme cases ; but the public are usually so indif- 
ferent to foreign affairs, and so little skilled in judging of them, 
that offences of the t^nd described may be committed with 
practical impimity. ’ ^t is harder to fix re sponsibility on, a| 
b ody of senators. thanTm the execuSveT’’^^ thel 

"l^ecutive has usually an interesTuT settlfng diplomatic troubles, ^ 
whose continuance it finds annoying, the Senate has no such 
interest, but is willing to keep them open so long as some po- ' 
litical advantage can be sucked out of them. The habit of , 
using foreign policy for (electioneering purposes jis not confined ? 
to America. "Tt has been-seen in England, ana in France, and 
; even in monarchical Germany. vBfit in America the treaty- 
^ confirming power of the Senate opens a particularly easy and 
‘tempting door to such practices. 

JKie other executive function of the Senate, that of con- 
firming nominations submitted by the President, has been 
“^scussed in the chapter on the powers of that officer. It is 
there explained how senators have used their right of confir- 
mation to secure for themselves a huge mass of Federal patron- 
age, and how by means of this right, a majority hostile to 
the President can thwart and annoy him. Sometimes he ought 
*to be thwarted : yet the protection which the Senate provides 
against abuses of his nominating power is far from complete. 

/ \: ^oes the control of the Senate operate to prevent abuses of 
patronage by the President ?'■ \3Pq some extent it does, yet le ss 
c ompletely than could be ^shed. When the majority belong s^ 
tcTthe same party as The President^ appointments are usua lly 
Pranged, o r to use a familiar expression, “ squared/^ between 
thSa ~ with a view primarily to party interests . ,3Vhen ~the 
maj o rit^is opposed torthe Jr'resident, they are tempted to agre e 
to his worst appointments, becau se such appoi ntments dis credit 
Him and his part y with the country, and become ^theme of 
H ostile comment inTheliexr ele cSQnii^^ As3he~ 
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/confirming benate, whom pubfic opinimwUUmdeimi Thesp 
- thmg^emk so/ it Iiai been doubted whether thk^Sve 
tion.of the_Sonjie is now a valuable part of the Constitution 
It was designed.tp.prev^thejresident from mai^g himself 
filling the great offices with his accomplices or tools. 
That danger hai£a&icd away, if it ever existed ; and Congress 
has other means of muzzling an ambitious chief magistrate. 
Tha.inorgJuIlj_xem for appointments can he en ceen- 

t rated upon him, and the fewer the sec ret influence s to whic h 
be V^geo^^. his appointment s 'he. C fe the 
other hand, it must be admitted that t he participation of the 
Seiiaii fi canaea — m - B ractice less friction and delay than migh t 
have been, ergjected fi^ a dual contro l. /T he appointments t. n 
th e cabinet offices are confirmed as a matter of course. Those 
of "diplomatic officers ar e sel dom rejected. “ i.ittiA 
fre quent whenrtEe"senltoE51~m ^diity~ls in opposition to the 
e xecutive, ._b ut the machinery, if it ’"does not work" smoothly, 
works well enough to carry on the ordinary business of the 
country, though a European observer, surprised that a demcy* 
■ cratic country allows such important business to be transacted 
vwith closed doors, is inclined to agree with the view lately 
advanced in the Senate that nominations ought to be discussed 
publicly rather than in secret executive session. 

The. indicia! function of the Senate is to sit as a High Court 
» ,for the trial of persona impeached by the House of Representa- 
' tives. The senators “are on oath or affirmation,” and a vote 
of two-t^ds of those present is needed for a conviction. Of 
the process, as affecting the President, I have spoken in Chapter 
V. It is applicable to other officials. Besides President 
Johnson, eight persons in all have been impeached, viz. : — 

Six Federal judges, of whom #iree were acquitted, and three 
convicted, one for violence and drunkenness, another for having 
joined the Secessionists of 1861, a third (a judge of the Com- 
merce Court) for conduct in pending suits which tended to his 
own profit. ^/ Impeachment is the only means bv which a Federal i 
judge can be gotjid of . 

One senator, who was acquitted for want of jurisdiction, the 
Senate deciding that a senatorship is not a “civil office” within 
the meaning of Art. iii. § 4 of the Constitution. 

One minister, a secretary of war, who resigned before the 
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impeachment was actually preferred, and escaped on the ground 
that being a private person he was not impeachable. 

Rarely as this method of proceeding has been employed, it 
could not be dispensed with ; and i t is better thal -ihe^Aenate 
should try cases in which a political element is usuall y p res- 
wt, than that the i i npirnaro o f the Suprenie^court should be 
e?$bie31boThe criticism it wo uld have to bear, did such jfoIiticaT 
questions come • ^laiiy senators are or have been 

lawyefs^bT^eniTncnce, so that so far as legal knowledge goes 
they are competent members of a court. / 



CHAPTER XII 


THE SENATE : ITS WORKING AND INFLUENCE 

A nuT'i(^.ans consider the Senate one of the successes of 
a worthy monument of l:Ee msdoSTand 
foresight of its founders. Foreign observers have repeated 
this praise, and have perhaps, in their less perfect knowledge, 
sounded it even more loudly. 

The aims jfl dth which the Senate was creatod ^ the purposes 
it was to lulfil, are sc't forth, under th(i form of to 

‘ tions, in five letters (Ixi.-lxv.), all by Alexander mmil^, in 
theFedemlisL^ vJTheso aims were the five foUowii]Ct*==^^ 

cbn?!ttT^ th(^ spirit of independence in the several States . 
d)v giving <^acJ L Ju)W(wer sin^alh e nual representation with every 
^lier , liowevcT large, i naine hraneb government . 

^ TtLJlieab^ a cou ncil qualified, by its moderate _ske„.and 

e xperlcTKH^ of it s mem bers, to . advis e__and check the President 

in 'M. ex(M'(use TiTliis nowers ofyappointing to office and con '- 
cludinetK ^atios^ 

To restrain th(^ ininetuosity and fickleness of the, popula r 
^IIoH^c , and so guard aaninst the effects, of gusts of passion o r 
sudd(Ti chaug(\s of o])iuiou in t he pec^e. 

To provide a bcidy of ni(ai~wlm&e greater experience, longe r 
j yrm of mcn^TersTup, and comparative independence of popula r 
j^lection, 3T)uTd make them an element of st ab ility in the gov- 
. ernment of tl u^ nation, enabling it to maihSIn'iEsT^ 

"^th e (\yes of fortagn States, and to preserve a co ntinuitv_.o f 
polmy at Tiome 

1V^ e«ij^iah-^^.( W for the trial of impeachments, a 

remedy de(aned necessary to prevent abuse of power by th e 
^ executive. 

A All of those five objects have been more or less perfectl y 
attained ; and the Senate has acquired a position in the govern* 

1 Soe also Hamilton’s speeches in the New York Convention. — EUiot’s 
Debates^ ii. p. 301 sqq. 
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ment which Hamilton scarcely ventured to hope for. In 1788 
he wrote: ^‘Against the force of the immediate representa- 
tives of the people, nothing will be able to maintain even the 
constitutional authority of the Senate, but such a display of 
enlightened policy, and attaclnnent to the public good, as 
will divide with the House of Representatives the affections 
and support of the entire body of the people themselves.^^ 

It may be doubted whether the Senate has excelled the 
House in attachment to the public good ; but it has certainly 
shown greater capacity for managing the public business, and 
"^gained the respect, if not the affections, of the people, by its 
^sustained intellectual power. 

The Federalist did not think it necessary to state, nor have 
Americans generally realized, that this masterpiece of the 
Constitution-makers was in fact a happy accident. No one in 
the Convention of 1787 set out with the idea of such a 
as ultimately emerged from their dehberations.v^'It grew;^ 
MderJhe hands of ^^^ Conventiom ^s th e result of the neces- j 
sity fcfr reconciling^tFelidnfBHing nem an^ oLtW^^ lar g e -and ‘ 
the smalT j^tSes^^ T concession of equal rep resentation in ; 
the Senate induced th^sinall Stares t o accept t tm prir>f*lplfi n f * 
ri pmsentafibira c c(l^^ imihe^ H£LU.se..ml, .Rep-^ ^ 

r ^mtativ es ; a nd a series of compromises between the advo- 
c a^bf "j^ pular po wer, as eroBocIier mlihe Hause,^^n4«.th£ise 

led tiilie 

ah otment of attributes and - functions whi^ch jiiayQ_.inade the 
S ^pate what it is^ When^the work which they had almost 
unconsciously perfected was finished, the leaders of the Con- 
vention perceived its excellence, and defended it by argumen^. 
in which we feel the note of sincere conviction. Yet the con-^- 
ception they formed of it differed from the reality which has 
been evolved. ^llMMLihey^Jiai l. created it as a branch |j}f 
they thought of it as be ing first and foremo st 
[ 4 bpdy_with executive functions^ ^,AndjLhis, at first, it was. 
The traditions of the old Congress of the Confederation, in 
which the delegates of the States voted by States, the still 
earlier traditions of the executive councils, which advised the 
governors of the colonies while still subject to the British 
Crown, clung about the Senate and affected the minds of the 
senators. /lt,,^s_a^ sma ll body, ^.o riginall y of twenty-six, even 
thirty-four membem not ill fitted for 
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e xecutive w ork. It ^members. regarding; themsel vH as a sort 
of cong ress^ ambassadors from their respective_St^ateS; were 
a ccustomed to refer for advice and instructio ns^ each t o his 
State legislatu xe. So late as 1828^. a senator after arguing 
strongly against a measure declared that he would neverthe- 
less vote for it, because he believed bis State to be in its favour.^ 
/For the first five years of its existence, the Senate sat with 
cl osS""aobrs7" occupying cEie¥y '"WTi R ¥hr''‘congdcnt ial 

h usm^s of appomtoi e ^^hd t reatjes^^anH' conferring In pri- 
yate ^ with the mlm sters of "tbr'T Jn\¥¥"Ti Xoi " 'S.T TSTT^TFl 
i t" create, in imitation of the House, those Standjng^Coinmit - 
t^s which the experience of the House had shown to be , m 
bo dies where the executive ministers do not sit, the necessary 
organs for dea,ling vnth leg i slative busines s. ^Its present char- 
a cter as a legislative body, not less active and power ful than 
t he other branch of Congre^ is the result of a idhj^pfoce^^^ 
of evolutio n, a process possibleTa^ \\ill be more fully explained 
hereafter) even under the rigid Constitution of the United States, 
because the language of the sections which define the compe- 
tence of the Senate is wide and general. But in gaining lesds - 
la tive authority, it has not lost its executive functions , although 
those which relate to treaties are largely exercised on the advice 
of the standing Committee on Foreign Relations^ And as re-; 
s pects these executive functions it stands alone in the world 
^,Nq European state, no British cdonj^, entm^ts to an elective 
a gsembly tha t direct participati on in executive business _whieh 
t hel?Sate enj nys. 

What is meant by sa 3 dng that the Senate has proved a success ? 
iA t has succeede d by effecting that chief object of the Fathers 
of the Constitution, t h^ crealyn of ft gravity in the 

government, a n authority able to'^correct.^ap^ cl^^^^ on th axme 
^ hand the “democratic recklessness^^ of the^House^ on t he othe r 
th e “monarchical ambition'^ of the President . Placed between 
t hft tyo^ it is •necessarily the rival and often the o ppo nent of 
both . The House can accomplish nothing without its con- 
currence. The President can be checkmated by its resistance. 

1 A similar statement was made in 1883 by a senator from Arkansas in justi- 
fying his vote for a bill he disapproved. But the faer that from early days 
downwards the two senators from a State might (and did) vote against one 
imOither shows that the true view of thst senator is that he represents the people 
nottihet gov^r^ent of his State. 
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/Zliese are, so to speak, negative or prohibitive successes. Jihas 
acliie ved le ss ia.theAvay of positive woric, w hethe r of initiating 
goo d Iegislation...QX_,Qf im proving the iheasures which 
se nds it. But the whole scheinejif the American Constitution 
tends to put 4taH!ity"aBbve acfei ^. to sacrifice the productive 
energies of the bodies it creates to their power of resisting changes 
in the general fabric of the government. .The Senate has ^c- 
^c eeded ^n maldng j.tself eminent nxid. poweffuTi^ IlTias drawn 
t he best talent of t: horngtiom “io fiL^ talent fl ows to politics,. 

i nto its body, r-:ta bli4i e(l_ m i iinel fc ciual -'Upre macy, ha s 
fu rnished a vantage ground from whicfa_ meii.jif_abfiiL^ _ 
s neak with authority to their_ieho w-f citizens, 

^ s^o what causes are these successes to be ascribed ? / Hamil- 
ton assumed that the Senate would be weaker than thV House 
oFTlepresentatives, because it would not so directly spring 
from, speak for, be looked to by, the people. This was a 
naiui’al view, especially as the ann^gy between the posRion 
of the Senate towa rds the Ifouse of Reprcsenjatiy es ni Am 
an d that of ^the Ho use of lo rds towards of Com - 

mons in Grea t^Britain, an analogy _^co^tai^]y prese nt to th e 
men of 1 787, seemed to suggest that the larger and „rnorc jgpp- 

^1%L-J;hamber_must .dwarf and^ ovefpoworftHo gmaller - one. 

3^^t Jho^nate has proved no less strong, and more intell^c- 
ili allv mfiuenu ah fliailits sMcf TIbuse ol Cpngre^^. Tlio analogy 

and the Senale. representative,^ In those days n o heredita ry 
assembly^ be its members ever so able, ever so wealthy, ever 
so socially powerful, can speak vdth the auth ority which belong s 
XQ jh Qse who spea k for tHe" people. Mirabcai^s famous ^vords 
in the Salle des Alenus at \Wsailles, ^‘We^Hr^nere by the will 
of the people, and nothing but bayonets shall send us hence, 
express the whole current of modern feeling. Now the Senate, 
^^ nQ . l ,..cJbosen by direct popular election, does 
fe_e-^P<sopIe ; and_w&t it may lose through nol. standing in i m- 
mediate _ £Q.ataQtj rith the masses, if repr esenting sTi ch 

asjhe States,^ A senator i 

Ne y^York or Illinois speaks for, responsible to,; 

t^liong of men. No wonder he ha s an amSBb 
i35EeJkmg."jifisoe nded nobles of Prussia, oFThe peers of Britain 

whoaajiQsas ssions stretdil}verl w5oIe “ 

‘ This is the first, rea sQii__for the s^en gth of the Senate, as 
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compared -with the upper chambers of other countries. It is 
built^ pn_ f oundafei^pf^ ult imat e jghoice by the jpeople 
and conse q uen t responsibility to them! j i\ g^econd cause Ts to 
ip bpdy^c ^cates it s" meinBS’s 

' large ™one, because each member haslhofe'"tr3o, 

sooner masters Ithe business not only of his committee but of 
the whoki hody\ feels a liv^elier sense of the signifi^nce of his 
own action in bringing about collective action. \>^ere is less 
drsm ^lon to abW the freedom of debate , v^’arty 'splffrinay 
be^ as^ hiteusfi. as^iiLgref^ yet it is rniSgaS g Ty'^t^ ^ 

to keep o n fcietocU y,, terms with those whom, ho ' ^^e r 
mii cF you ma y disj^^ to meet an d 

b y the feeling of a c ohi yton interest in su staining the authority 
of the body . A ^nator soo n ge{s to laiow each ofjns co lle ague s 
— th ey_ were originally oii5^"Tw 5itylivc — and what e ach o f 
the m thinlvs of him ; he b ecomcs"Tens itive to th ei r opinim i ; 
he is less irndincrl to b^^fnr^tlie m, however he may p ^se 

before the p ubliK Thus the Se nate formed, in Rs childh ood, 

b etter_habits in d isc]^sinjg_aM^ ^ tnansacBi^^lts "business th an 
wo uld have been for med by a large assembly Land thes e Ji^ts 
it s maturer age retain s. I ts comparative permanence'^has a lso 
w orked for g oad. \ ^ SbLynarii, which si^^anA^hori temTirrSurope, 
are in America a long terni when com pared, Eth_ the two years 

nearly alUho Stafog, are elected, l ong also when compared with 
the swiftness of change in American politics. A senator has the 
opportunity of thoroughly learning his duties, and of proving 
that he hag Ifeamt them. He becomes slightly more independent 
of his constituency, which in America, where politicians catch 
at every passing breeze of opinion, is a clear gain. Nevertheless 
he must bo frequently at work in his State, and struggle to main- 
tain his influence among local politicians there. 

■>- The__sma.llness and the permanen c e of the Se nate have how -j 
impAyjflnf. i-nfl njftnc.e on its charac ter. 
pte^-to. o ne main cause of its success, \ the superior intellecj iial 
qiia.ljt yL..oLJtR meypbers . Every European whoThas desc^ 
it, has dwelt upon the capacity of those who compose it, and 
most have followed Tocqueville in attributing this capacity 
to the method of doiiMe elep|fo^' supposing that the choice 
of senator's by the St8:e legMature had proved a better means 
than dSrIct choice by the people of discovering and selecting the 
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fittest men they missed the real cause. I have already remarked 
that since the thau 

regsteFlSriofmally complete a choice already made by the 
par^inaiiagers^anTlyperhaps^ ratife^ in the parly convention. 
But apart from this recent development, and reviewing the 
whole hundred years’ history of the Senata the true explana- 
tion of its capacity is to be fomid in the jgiperior attraction 
wjiich it has for the ablest and most ambiiiou- -cn- 
Utp^^as^Bre a member oT'the House, more dig-: 

I nitv, service, a. more independent position 

\ Hence every Federal politician aims at a senatorship, and looks' 
on the place of Representative as a stepping-stone to what 
may fairly be called an Upper House, because it is the House 
to which Representatives seek to mount. It is no more sur- 
prising that the average capacity of the Senate should sur- 
pass that of the House, than that the average cabinet minister 
of Europe should be abler than the average member of the 
legislature."" 

What is more, the Senate so trains its members as to improve 
their political efficiency. Several years of service in a small 
body, with important and delicate executive work, are worth 
twice as many years of jostling in the crowd of representatives 
at the other end of the Capitol. If the Senate does not find the 
man who enters it already superior to the average of Federal 
politicians, it ought to make him superior. But natural selec- ‘ 
tion, as has been said, usually seats upon its benches the best 
ability of the country that has flowed into political life, and would 
do so no less were the election in form a direct one by the people 
at the polls. 

Most of the leading men of the last century have sat in 
the Senate, and in it were delivered most of the fanious- 
speeches which illumine, though too rarely, the wearisome 
debates over State rights and slavery from 1825 till 1860. 
One of these debates, that in the beginning of 1830, which 
called forth Daniel Webster^s majestic defence of the Con- 
stitution, was long called par excelUnce ^Hhe great debate in 
the Senate.^^ ^ ^ 

Of the 92 senators who sat in the sixty-first Congress (1909-'l 1) 
86 had sat in the other House of Congress, and 39 had served 

^ ^ In those days the Senate sat in that smaller chamber which is now occu- 
pied by the Supreme Federal Court. " , 
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State legislatures.^ In the sixty-second Congress (1911-1913) 
out of 96 senators, 28 had sat in the House of Representatives, I 
and 39 in State legislatures. Many had been judges or State i 
governors ; many had sat in State conventions. Nearly alf^ 
had held some public function. A man must have had con- 
siderable experience of affairs, and of human nature in its less 
engaging aspects, before he enters this august conclave. v But 
experienmisJAQA jJI_gaim makes perfect in evil- doino- 

ng _IcsgJha n , in. wcll::dfliiig. The habits of local politics and of 
work in the House of Representatives by which the senators 
have been trained, while they develop shrewdness and quickness/ 
in all characters, tell injuriously on characters of the meaneff 
sort, leaving men’s views narrow, and giving them a taste as well 
as a talent for intrigue. 

The chamber in which the Senate meets is rectangular, but 
the part occupied by the seats is semicircular in form, the 
yiee-President of the United States, who acts as presiding o%:er, 
having his chair on a marble dais, slightly raised, in the centre 
’ of the chord, with the senators all turned towards him as they 
sit in curving rows, each in an arm-chair, with a desk in front of 
it. The floor is about as large as the whole superficial area of the 
British House of Commons, but as there are great galleries on i 
all four sides, running back over the lobbies, the upper part of the 
chamber and its total air-space much exceed that of the English 
house. One of these galleries is appropriated to the President of 
the United States ; the others to ladies, diplomatic representa- 
tives, the press, and the public. Behind the senatorial chairs 
and desks there is an open space into which strangers can be 
brought by the senators, who sit and talk on the sofas there 
placed. Members of foreign legislatures are allowed access to 
this outer “floor of the Senate.” There is, especially when the 
galleries are empty, a slight echo in the room, which obliges most 
speakers to strain their voices. Two or three pictures on the walls 
somewhat relieve the cold tone of the chamber, with its mar- 
ble platform and sides unpierced by windows, for the light enters 
through glass compartments in the ceiling. 

^ I cannot be sure of the absolute actual accuracy of these figures, which I 
have compiled from the Congressional Directory, bec ause some senators dc^ 
n ot set fftrf.K f.'hA wTinlp nf thear The proportion ot' senators 

wlib have previously been members of the House of Representatives has usually 
been larger among the senators from the older States than it is in the West* 
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A senator always addresses the Chair “Mr. President/^ and 
refers to other senators by their States, “The senator from 
Ohio,” “The senator from Tennessee.” When two senators 
rise at the same moment, the Chair calls on one, indicating him 
by his State, “The senator from Minnesota has the floor.” ^ 
Senator's of the Democratic party apparently always h^ve sat 
Q^tlfeh-iglir bf -n'K' cTiMir. jh jMiblicau '^eiiinor'- on 1lic li'fl : but^ 
as alroad\' oxplniij(vl^ ih(' p.ini(''< do iiol fac'' ()ne imoiD‘r. The 
impression which the place' makes on a visitor is one of business- 
like gravit}^, a gravity which though plain is dignified. It has 
the air not so much of a popular assembly as of a diplomatic 
Congress. The English House of Lords, with its fretted roof 
and windows rich with the figures of departed kings, its majestic 
throne, its Lord Chancellor in his wig on the woolsack, its benches 
of lawn-sleeved bishops, its bar where the Commons throng at 
a great debate, is not only more gorgeous and picturesque in 

( externals, but appeals far more powerfully to the historical 
imagination, for it seems to carry the rnidjH^ ages down into the 
modern world. mod('t*nj ^overe, and practical. 

''So, too, few debates in the'Scnalc ri^o to th<j levePdf the best 
debates in the Englisli chamber. But the Senate seldom wears 
^hat air of listless vacuity and superannuated indolence which 
^^^^he House of Lords presents on all but a few nights of every 
""^session. The faces are keen and forcible, as of men who have 
learned to know the world, and have much to do in it ; the place 
seems consecrated to great affairs. 

I ^s might be expected from the small num^r of the audience, 

! as well as fr<m its character, discussions m the Senate are apt 
'|to be sensible and pract!<3al. Speeches are shorter and less 
fervid than those made in the House of Representatives, for the 
larger an assembly the more prone is it to declamation. The 
least useful debates are those on show-days, when a series of 
set discourses are delivered on some prominent question. Each 
ysenator brings down and fires off in the air a d 

/ oration which may have little bearing on what has gone before. 


^ A late President of the Senate was in the habit of distinguishing the two 
senators from the State of Arkansas, by calling on one as the senator for “Ar- 
kansas” (pronounced as written, with accent on the penult), and the other 
as the senator for “Arkansaw,” with the second syllable short. As Europeans* 
often ask which is the correct pronunciation, I may say that in 1904 the legis- 
lature of Arkansas by a “joint resolution” declared that the accent ought to bo 
on the first and last syllables, and that the final s ought not to bo sounded. 
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In fact t he speeches are made not to convince the assembly , — 
no one dreams of that, — bu t to keep a man’s opinions hefora 
the. public, ami sustai n his fame . T he question at iss u o has , 
usually been al.re_ady settled, either in, 

which commands the majority, so that these I 
long and 'sohoTOUs' harangues are mere rhetoricaJJhimdeit ad- 
dressed to the nation outsits. " " — 

The Senate now contains many men of 
an increasing number, are senators beca 
few are rich because they are senators ; while in the remaining 
cases the same talents which have won success in law or com- 
merce have brought their possessor to the top in politics also. 
ViThe commercial element is stronger now than formerly : but thev 
^majority are or have been la’^ersl:^ Some senators used toj 
practise before the Supreme court, Taut that is now rare. Com- 
plaints are occasionally levelled against the aristocratic ten- 
dencies which wealth is supposed to have bred, and sarcastic 
references arc made to the sumptuous residences which senators 
have built on the new avenues of Washington. While admitting 
that there is more sympathy for the capitalist class among these 
rich men than there would be in a Senate of poor men, I must 
add that the Senate is far from being a class-body-hke-the upper 
houses of Britain or Pruss i a or Spamm r..DenTOark-., . -. U ,.., i g. . ..c a . ib - 
st.antiallv renrCSQ i^tfif.i-i^P, Ly Hr f>nmpf>sitiQii..iis^&1J ag Ly lofrnl 
d elegation, of all p arts of American societjLl. it ja.too_dcp^3dfi6t, 
3,nd too se ns iblc^ hat it is dependent, upon J)ubli_c op inion, to 
unde rtake Jjic -_.dia jxmi(m^ of the rlcH ,~aHIibugh douMsss 
more in sym p athy w ith them than is the House . The senato rs. 
however, indulge some social pretensions. Thev are the neare st 
ap proach to an official aristocracy that has yet been seen in 
America, . They and their wives are allowed precedence at 
private entertainments, as well as on public occasions, over 
members of the House, and of course over private citizens. 
Jefferson might turn in his grave if he knew of such an attempt 
to introduce European distinctions of rank into his democracy ; 
yet, as the office is temporary, and the rank vanishes with the 
office, these pretensions are harmless ; it is only the universal 
social equality of the country that makes them noteworthy. 
Apart from such petty advantages, the position of a sena,tor 
^ho can count on re-election, is the most desirable in the political 
world of America. It gives as much power apd influence as a 


reat wealth! Some, 
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man need desire, secures for him the ear of the public. Il 
j is more permanent than the Presidency or a cabinet office, re- 
quires less labour, involves less vexation, though still great 
vexation, by importunate office-seekers. 

■ European writers on America used to be too much inclined 
to idealize the Senate. Admiring its structure and function, 
they assumed that the actors must be worthy of their parts. 
They were encouraged in this tendency by the language of 
many Americans. As the Romans were never tired of repeating 
that the ambassador of Pyrrhus had called the Roman senate an 
assembly of kings, so Americans of refinement, who were ashamed 
of the turbulent House of Representatives, were at one time 
/wont to talk of the Senate as an Olympian dwelling-place 
A of statesmen and sages. That it never was ; and still less would 
/anybody now so describe it. is a company of shrewd and 
.vigorous men who have fought their way to the front by the 
jOrdinary methods of American politics, and on many of whom the 
battle lyis left its stains. There are abundant opportunities for 
intrigue in the Senate^because its most important business is 
done in t^ secrecy of committee rooms or of executive session ; 
and many senators are intriguers.'^ There are opportunities for 
misusing senatorial powers. Scandals have sometimes arisen 
from the practice of employing as cQimsel before the Supreme 
^ourt, senators whose influence has contributed to the appoint- 
Jment or confirmation of the judges.^ There are opportunities 
for corruption and blackmailing, of which unscrupulous men are 
well known to take advantage. Such men are fortunately few ; 
but considering how demoralized are the legislatures of a few 
States, their presence must be looked for ; and the rest of the 
Senate, however it may blush for th™, is obliged to work with 
, them^ and to treat them as equals. JThe contagion of political 
vice is nowhere so swiftly potent as in legislative bodies, be- 
cause you cannot taboo a man who has got a vote. You may 
loathe him personally, but he is the people's choice. He has 
a right to share in the government of the country; you are 
grateful to him when he saves you on a critical division ; you 
discover that ^^he is not such a bad fellow when one knows 

^ In 1886,^ /'bill was brought in forbidding members of either House of Con- 
gr^ to appear in the Federal courts as counsel for any railroad company or 
other corporation which might, in respect of its having received land grants, 
be affected by Federal legislation. 
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him '' ; people remark that he gives good dinners, or has an 
agreeable wife ; and so it goes on till falsehood and knavery 
are covered under the cloak of party loyalty. 

^/Asjrespects ability, the Senate ca nnot be pro fitably compare d 
with, .the^.EndisL H o of Lords, because that assembly co n-" 
sists of sopae tMrty eminent and as many ordinary men attend- 
ing regularly, with a multltude_otun^^^ persons who 

rarely appear, and. takj^ no.^sbaremn-1^.d^berali^s\ Setting 
the Senate "bes ide the H ousc_ of Commons, the average natura l 
cajgacit^. . of it s nin ^.ty^^embers Ik _ n^^ above that of the 
; niiiety-six be st men i n the English House. - There is more variet y 
. of talentin tE elatter. and a greater br eadth ofc5toer j9 n t^ 

/ Qtbej-.hand..lhe^Senaiia,e ^^^^ in le^aL and businesR knowledge, ak ' 
I well as in practical shrewdnes s. The House of Commons cout 
ta ins mor e men who could give a good address on a literary or 

has_ m ore who could either deliver a rousing popula r 

harangue or ma nage the business of a g reat trading compan y^ 
these being iheJn^^ co mmo nest among congres - 

sional palitinifl,rifi. An acute American observer said (writing in 
1885) and the description is still true : 


“The Senate is just what the mode of its election and the conditions 
of public life in this country make it. Tta -m em bers are chosen fro m 
the, yank^^of _.activc:!^Qhtici^s,,_i^^^^ with a law of natura l 

selection to which the State legislatures are commonly obedie nt ; and 
iCls proljablb' thaV ij: w t he best men that ou r 

s ystem calls into polities . iTthese best men are not good, it is because 
our system of government fails to attract better men by its prizes, not 
because the country affords or could afford no finer material. The 
Senate is in fact, of course, nothing more than a part, though a con- 
siderable part, of the public service ; and if the general conditions of 
that service be such as to starve statesmen and foster dem^^gues, the 
Senate itself will be full of the latter kind, simply because there are no 
others available.'' ^ ' 


This judgment is severe, but not unjust, JP'hether the sena- 
tors of to-day are inferior in ability and integrity to those of 
seventy, forty, twenty years ago, is not easy to determine. But 
it must be admitted, however regretfully, that they are Jess 
independent, less jespected by the people, legs influential with 
the peopl^ than were their predecessors; and their wealthj 

^ Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Govemmenij p, 19A 
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which has made them fear the reproach of wanting popular 
sympathies, may count for something in this decline. 

The place which the Senate holds in the constitutional sys- 
tem of America cannot be fully appreciated till the remaining 
parts of that system have been described. This much, how- 
ever, may be claimed for it, that it has been and is still, though 
perhaps less than formerly, a steadyin g and moderating-^ ower. 
Pne cannot say, in the language of European politics, that it 
has represented aristocratic principles, or anti-popular princi- 
ples, or even conservative principles. Each of the great his- 
toric parties has in turn commanded a majority in it, and the” 
‘ difference between their strength has seldom been marked for 
any great while. On none of the great issues that have di- 
vided the nation has the Senate been, for any long period, 
decidedly opposed to the other House of Congress. It showed 
no more capacity than the House for grappling with the prob- 
lems of slavery extension. It was scarcely less ready than the 
House to strain the Constitution by supporting Lincoln in the 
exercise of the so-called war powers, or subsequently by cut- 
ting down presidential authority in the struggle between Con- 
gress and Andrew Johnson, though refused to convict him 
when impeached by the House. All the fluctuations a Lp^ ublic 
opinion tell upon it., nor does it' venture, any more than the 

( House,. to confront a popular impulse, because it is, equally 
with the House, subject to the control of the great parties, 
which seek to use while they obey the dominant sentiment of 
the hour. 

t he fluctuations of opinion tell on it less energeticall y 
thamjpn The House of Representative s. They reach it7 more 
slowly and gradually, owin g to the system which renews it by 
one^third^/everv sec ond year, so that it sometimes happens that 
before the tide has risen to the top of the flood in the Senate it 
has already begun to ebb in the country. The Senate has bee n sf 
stoutenbulwark against not merely because a majority 

of the senators have always four/years of membership before 
them, within which period public feeling may change, but also^ 
.because the senators have been individually stronger men than, 
ithe representatives. They are less deniocratic, not in qpinipny' 
but in temper,- because^ey areTndfe^^ becausj 

they have more to lose, because experience has taught them 
how fleeting a thing popular sentiment is, and how useful a 
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thing continuity in policy is. The Senate has therefore usually 
kept its head better than the House of Representatives. It 
has expressed more adequately tlie judgment, as contrasted 
with the emotion, of the nation ; and at least si nce ISflfi if, has 
which propefij’ and the financial .powers 
.^HPJgM'^-jSi-this ,.isn&eJL.dQ£S_£Qastitiite a 
>c Keck~ancr"5aIanc e” in the Federal gtwernment. , though- it 
stands lower in popular esteem now than" it did half a century 
ago Uf t he three great fun^ions which the Fat, hens of tJip 
Co nstitution meant it to perform, the first, that d hseemine th( ^ 
’ rights of the smaller States, is no longer important : w hile th 4 
I se cond, that of advising or controlling the F.vecntive in appi-vihl -'i] 
ments^'as well as in treaties, has given rise to evils noasihlv i 
c ommensurate with its benefits. .'B ut the third duty is still dis -' 
cha rged, for “the propensity of a .single and numerous assembly 
t o yield to the impulse of sudden and violent nassions ” is fre- 
qu ently, though not invariably, restraine d. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

’ The Jlouse of Representatives,, usually called for shortness, 
i the Housed, r epresents '"the hation on the basis of population , as 
; the Senate represents the States. 

But even in the composition of the House the States play an 
important part. T he Constitution provides^ that ren resenta- 
ti ves and direct ,.tax es shaJl^ be appo rtioned among the severa l 
States^c^Mug to their respective number^/ ^ and under this 
provision Congress allots so many members of the House to 
each State in proportion to its population at the last preceding 
decennial census, lea\dng thc_State to determine Jdie districts 
within its own area,fQr.,..aad by "^licTi the members shall be 
c hosen. Thc^sa districts_arc now ep[URil_or_ri,early equal in size ; 
but in la}dng them out amp]e_^opo for the process 

c alled gerrymandering ," • i-'Ji ;}i' dominating partjT in a 
State rarSy fails to*^ply for its own advantage. Where a 
State legislature has failed to redistribute the State into^cun- 

1 Constitution, Art. i § 2, par. 3 ; cf Amendment xiv. § 2. 

2 So called from Elbridge Gerry, a leading Democratic politician in Massa- 

chusetts (a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1787, and in 1812 
elected Vice-President of the United States), who when Massachusetts was 
being re-districtod contrived a scheme which gave one of the districts a shape 
like that of a lizard. Stuart, the well-known artist, entering the room of an 
editor who had a map of the new districts hanging on the wall over his desk 
observed, “Why, this district looks like a salamander,” and put in the claws 
and eyes of the creature with his pencil. “Say rather a Gerrymander,” re- 
plied the editor ; and the name stuck. The aim of gerryraandciing, of course, 
is so to la y out the one-membere^/aistrictiLasj^o^sccur5jg^,Xh^''’great^^ 
nj mhor jsQ E H] ^ ^ party which“conduq|y^e operation. This 

is done sometime? hy Thro\Mng the greatest possible n^S^ofTTosHTc voters 
into a district which :s anyhow certain to be hostile, sometimes by adding to a 
district where parties cue equally divided some place in which the majority 
of friendly voters is sufficient to turn the scale. Thus a district was carved 
out in Mississippi (tlu* ?o-ciillcd .Shoe String district) 500 miles long by 40 
broad, and another in Pc'rinsylvania resembling a dumb-bell. South Carolina 
furnishes some beautiful recent examples. And in Missouri a district was 
contrived longer if measured along its windings, than the State itself, into 
which as large a number as possible of the negrp voters were thrown. 
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gressional districts, after the Stat^ has received an increase of 
representatives, the additional member or members are elected 
h y-the voter s - o lihe v d b de- ftt Qt p nn ticket, and ar e 

called ^^ representatives at larg e/^ Recently one State (Maine) 
elected all its representatives on this plan, while another (Kan- 
sas) elected three by districts and four by general ticket. Each 
, district, of course, lies wholly within the limits of one State. 

When a seat becomes vacant the governor of the State issues a 
ly^rit for a new election, and when a member desires to resign 
his seat he does so by letter to the governor. 

T he original House w MA,_metJ^ 1789 "contained only sixty - 
five m55Hei^ the idea being that ^ere should be one member, 
for every 3 (m) 00 _iiersQn s. As population grew and new State 
were added, the number of members was increased. Originally 
Congress fixed the ratio of members to population, and the 
House accordingly grew; but latterly, fearing a too rapid 
increase, it has fixed the number of members with no regard 
for any precise ratio of members to population. Under a statute 
q£_ 1891. the numbe r was fixe d at 356, being, accord ing to the 
ce nsus of 1890, o ne meml^xJ-Q aboiLt A74,QO0 souls. In IQO^ 
t he numb^Tiad' reached 3 9 1. In 1911. under the census o f 
19 10, it was mcrea secl tQ,4j5. Five States, Delaware, Nevada, 
Wyoming, Arizona, "New Mexico, have one representative each ; 
five have two each ; while New Yprk’has forty-three, and Penn- 
sylvania thirjy^six. Besides these full members there are als o 
Territorial delegates, one from each oTtheTerritories^ region s 
en ipying a species of self-government, but mot vet formed int o 
States.! Th ese delegates sit and , sneak, but have no tn 
vote, b eing unrecognized by the Constitution . They are, in^ 
fact, merely persons whom the House, under a statute, ac^ dts 
t o its flW an^mm^^ 

ThA f^npriim of tbo House, as of the Senate, is a majontwo f 
the whole number . Till the Fifty-first Congress the custom 
had been to treat a§ absent all members who did not answer to 
their names on a if^ll-call, but in 1890, one paity persistently 
refusing to answer" in order to prevent the transaction of busi- 
ness, Speaker Reed asserted the right of counting for the purposes 
of a quorum all he saw present . A rule was then passed direct- 
ing him so to count. . This was dropped in the next CongresSf 
but in 1894 restored, substituting two tellers for the Speaker * 


* As to the Territories, see Chap. XL VII., pos(* 
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r T he electoral franchise oii :gd^c|Lthg House is elect ed is for 
each the meinSersj QfJd^^ 

mimeroiis branch of the State le gislature are chosen/' Originally 
franchises varied much in different States ; and this was a prin- 
cipal reason why the Convention of 1787 left the matter to the 
States to settle : now what is practically manhood (which in 
five States includes womanhood) suffrage prevails in the North- 
^ ern and Western States. A State, however, has a right of 
limiting the suffrage as it pleasos^ and many States do exclude 
persons convicted df'crime, paupers, illiterates, etc. By the 
fifteenth amendme nt to the Constitution (passed in 1870) ^^ the^ 
right of citizens of the Uni ted^at es to vote shall not be den ied 
or abridged by any State o n^ccom^ of race, colour, or previou s 
^ndition of servitude T^^hile by the f ourteenth amendme nt 
( ^sseci in 1808 ) basis of represei^tion ^in any S tMe.. is 
reduced in respect of any male c itizens excludSTlroS lthe suf- 
iragllJayFMrparfeip^ or other ^crimes. ^ ’ This 

was d^ignedTo'give the former slave Sates a motive for keeping 
^ their suffrage wide, but the fact remains thax the franchise by 
which the Federal legislature is chosen may differ, and docs in 
some points actually differ in differe^parts of the Union. ^ 

A[e mbers are elected for two and the ol ectian.,a,lwavs 

takesplace in th e even vears7l912. 1914 , and so forth. Jhus 
the election of eve ry second Congress coincides wi th that of a 
Presiden t ; and admirers of the (Constitution find in ihi^ ar- 
rangement another of their favourite checks^ ^ because while 
it gives the incoming President a Congress presumably, though 
by no means necessarily, of the same political complexion as 
his own, it enables the people within two years to express 
their approval or disapproval of his conduct by sending up 
another House of Representatives which may support or oppose 
the policy he has followed.^ House does notJn th(> 
course of-JLhin jgs meet until a^ar h as..,5 apsed from the tim e 
wh en it h as.,±teen elected, t hough the President may conv oke 
it spp noiyjL^r^ H ouse elected in N pygmb ^r 19^ does not m eet 
t innDecember 1915. unlesTthe^^ P^ summotii it m" ^^ex- 
H aordinary session'' some time’alteF gafcTi 4TT^9 15T~wMn the 

1 Rhode Island retained till 1888 a small property qualification for electorsi 
and in some States pajnnent of a poll tax is made a condition to the exercise 
of electoral rights. See Chapter XL. on State Legislatures. 

As to the recent restrictions of the suffrage in the States where slavery 
existed down till the War of Secession, see Vol. H. Chapters XCIII.~XCV, 
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pr^vic?us„.HQuae This summons has been issued fif- 

teen times since 1789'.“* ' It so often brought ill luck to the sum- 
moning President that % sort of superstition against it grew/ 
The question is often mooted whether a new Congress ought 
not by law to meet within six months after its election, for 
there are inconveitiences in keeping an elected House unorgan- 
ized and SpeakerlesJ for a twelvemonth. But the country is 
not so fond of Congress as to desire more of it. It is a singular 
result of the present arrangement that the old House continues 
to sit for nearly four months after the members of the new 
^ House have been elected, and that a measure may still be passed 
in the expiring Congresss, against which the country has vir- 
tually pronounced at the general elections already held for its 
successor. In the Fifty-first Congress the House voted more 
than 500 millions of dollars in its appropriation bills after a new 
Congress had been elected, and when therefore it had in strict- 
ness no longer any constituents. 

The expense of an election varies greatly from district to 
0 district. Sometimes, especially in great cities where illegiti- 
mate expenditure is more frequent and less detectible than 
in rural districts, it rises to a sum of $10,000 or more: 
sometimes it is trifling.^ No estimate of the average can be 
formed, because no returns of congressional election expenses 
are required by law ; but as a rule a seat costs less than one 
for a county division does in England.^ candidate, xmless 
very wealthy, is not expected to pay the whole expense out of 
his own pocket, but is aided often by the local contributions 
of his friends, sometimes by a subvention from the election 
funds of the party in the State. All the ofl&cial expenses, 
such as for clerks, polling booths, etc., are paid by the public. 

^ 1 This ill luck supposed (says Mr. Blaine in his Twenty Years in Con- 
gress) to attach especially to May sessions, which reminds one of the supersti- 
tion against M4y marriages mentioned by John Knox apropos of the marriage 
of Mary QuGogrf Scots and Darnley. 

2 As to brpP: see Voly II. Chap. LXVII. 

3 A statute 6i 1910 requires National Committees and national congressional 
campaign committees, and all organizations which in two or more States m- 
fluent or attempt to influence the result of an election of representatives in 
Congress, to file with^the Clerk of the House an account of all contributions 
received by or promise to it stating the persons contributing and the amounts. 

In England the fixing a maximum, proportioned to the number of electors, 
has greatly reduced the cost of elections The average expenditure, all kinds 
of lawful expense included, seems, in county constituencies, to be from £1200 to 
£1500, and in boroughs from £500 to £600. 

K 
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Although bribery is not rare, comparatively few elections are 
impeached, for the difficulty of proof is increased by the circum- 
stance that the House, which is the investigating and deciding 
authority, usually does not meet till a year after the election. 
As a member is elected for two years only, and the investiga- 
tion would probably drag on during the whole of the first ses- 
sion, it is scarcely worth while to dispute the return for the 
sake of turning him out for the second session.^ In many States, 
drinking places are closed on the election day. 

Among the members of t^ House there are few young men, 
-^and still fewer old men. ^e inamense majority are betwe en 
for ^y and si xty. *^iawyers abound, including in that term 
both those who in Great Britain are called barristers or ad- 
vocates, and those who are called attoriieys, there being in 
America no distinction between these two branches of the 
profession. An analysis of the House in the Fiftieth Congress 
showed that two hundred and three members, or nearly 
J?^hirds of the whole number, had been trained or had practised 
as lawyers, and in subsequent Congresses the proportions have 
varied but little. In the Sixty-first the proportion of , jawyers 
was slightly larger, especially among Southern members. Of 
course many of these/ had practically dropped law as a business 
and given themselvg wholly to politics. Next in number come 
ithe men engaged in manufacture^ or commerce, in agriculture, 
lor banking, or journalism, but no one of these occupations 
counted one-third so many members.^ Ministers of religion are 
very rare ; there were, however, two in the Fifty-second Congress. 

t joj ^itary or naval officer, and no per son in the civil service 
Lthe United States, can sit Scarcely any'oTiEe gfeSTrailmy 
' men go into Congress, a fact of much significance when one 
considers that they are really the most powerful people in the 
country; and of the numerous lawyer members very few are 
leaders of the bar in their respective States. The reason is 
ther same in both cases. Residence in Washington makes 
practice at the bar of a great city difficult or impossible, and 
men in lucrative practice would not generally sacrifice their 

1 It was once proposed to transfer to a judicial tribunal the trial of 
election cases, which are now usually decided on party lines. 

2 In the Sixty-first there would appear from the Congressional Directory to 
have been 201 lawyers, 63 persons engaged in manufactures, commerce, ok 
finance, 23 agriculturists, 13 journalists, and two physicians. As some ruezo* 
hers do not state their occupations, no complete analysis can be given* 
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profession in order to sit in the House/ while railway managers 
or financiers are too much engrossed by their business to be 
able to undertake the duties of a member. The absence of 
railway men by no means implies the absence of railway influ- 
ence, for it is as easy for a company to influence legislation 
from without Congress as from within. 

Most members, including nearly all western men, have re- 
ceived their early education in the common schools, but rather 
more than one-half of the whole number have also graduated 
in a university or college. This does not necessarily mean 
what it would mean in Europe, for some of the smaller colleges 
are no better than E^lish grammar schools and not as good 
as German gymnasia. It is noticeable that in the accounts 
of their career which members prepare for the pages of the 
Congressional Directory ^ they often dwell upon the fact of their 
graduation, or state that they have r eceived an acad emic 
educat lon.^^ ^ Less than half have served in the legislature of 
theirown Statp. In the Sixty-second Congress (IQll-lS) 128 
out of 394 hac^sat in a State legislature. Not many are wealthy, 
and few are very poor, while hardly any were at the time of their 
election working men. Of course no one could be a working 
man while he sits, for he would have no time to spare for his 
trade, and the salary would more than meet his wants. Nothing 
prevents an artisan from being returned to Congress, but 
there seems little disposition among the working classes to 
send one of themselves;^ and the nomination system interposes 
obstacles to their standing as candidates of either of the 
great parties, though they sometimes stand as Labour men or 
Socialists. 

member of the House enjoys the title of Honourable, 
which is given to him not merely within the House (as in Eng- 
land), but in the world at large, as for instance in the addresses 
of his letters. As he shares it with members of State senates, 
all the higher officials, both Federal and State, and judges, 


^ In tlie Sixty-first Congress 197 had received a ** collegiate/* 78 an 
academic,” and 73 a “common school” education. 

2 In the Fifty-eighth Congress (1903-5) there were two union labour membersr 
described as Independents. 


the distinction is not deemed a high one. 

Lhe House has no share in the e^utiy e functions of the 
n^hing to do'WtEr^nlrming auoointments or approv- 
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ing treati es. On the other hand, it has the exclusive right of 
xihitotmg""leveiiiieIIE IIi^^ Q_ffieials. features. 

borrowedj through State Constitutions , from the English 
Honje^ofiP^n^ and of choosing a President In case the re 
shoiddT elao'lhso^ majority of nresid e ntial elegt ors for n,-nv 
one candidateT'^'^Eis very important power it exercised in 
and 1825.1 

i^lJSetting extraordinary sessions aside, every Congress has tw o 
^ssions . distinguished as the First or Long, . and the Seconde r 
Short/ The long session begins in the fall of -th^ yAnr 
jfcha^el^ction Congr ess, and continues, with a recess at 
Christmas, till the July or August following. The short session 
begins in the December after the July adjournment, and lasts 
till the 4th of March following. The whole working life of a 
House is thus from ten to twelve months. \ JBills do not, as i n 
th e English Parliament, expi re at the end of each sessio n: 
t|i ^ruh op fSom the long ses Sonto the short on e. All however 
that have not~bSn passed when the fatal 4th March arrives 
perish forthwith, for the session being fixed by statute cannot be 
extended at pleasure.^ There is consequently a terrible scramble 
to get business pushed through in the last weel^ or two of a Con- 
gress. Someti. m^^„the clock^of the pp,t 

to enabletheSpeaker who faces it to allow business to h e tak^n 
j;fts£jj3 jB ■ tg > u e- n oQ n. 'bas--been- -pass^ -oiuthe' la^d^y .^JTTiLOTe 
seen this done openly amid the merriment of the House and the 
galleries. 

The House usually meets at noon, and sits till four or six 
o'clock, though towards the close of a session these hours are 
lengthened. Occasionally when obstruction occurs, or when at 
the very end of a session messages are going backwards and 
forwards between the House, the Senate, and the President, it 
pits all night long. 

The usageg^nd rules of pr^edure of the House, which differ 
in many respects from those"^f the Senate, are too numerous to 
be described here. I will advert only to a few points of special 
interest, choosing those which illustrate American political 


^ See above. Chapter V. 

^ Senate bills also expire at the end ^ Congress. 

The snow storms that frequently^cur at Washington in the beginning of 
March have led to proposals to ejs^en^he session till April or May and have 
the President inaugurated then. 
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ideas or bring out the points of likeness and unlikeness between 
Congress and the English Parliament. 

,y An oath or affirmation of fid elit y to the Constitution o f the 
TJnlbS Htates is (as prescribed by tne Constitution) taken by 
all member s ; ^ also by the clerk, the sergeant-at-armsj the 
door-keeper, and the post-master. 

T^e seroieant-at-arms is the treasurer of the House, and pays 
j t n cn.ch member his salary and mileage^! He has the custody 
^ of the mace, and the duty of keeping order, which in extreme 
cases he performs by carrying the mace into a throng of 
disorderly members. This symbol of authority, which (as in 
the House of Commons) is moved from its place when the 
House goes into cojnmittee, consists of the Roman fasces, in 
ebony, bound with silver bands in the middle and at the ends, 
each rod ending in a spear head, at the other end a globe of 
silver, and on the globe a silver eagle ready for flight. English 
precedent suggests the mace, but as it could not be surmounted 
by a crown, Rome has prescribed its design. 

The proceedings each day begin with prayers, which are con- 
ducted by a chaplain who is appointed by the House, not (as 
in England) by tlie Speaker, and who may, of course, be selected 
from any religious denomination. Lots are drawn for seats 
at the beginning of the session, each member selecting the place 
he pleases according as his turn arrives. Although the Demo- 
crats are to the Speaker's right hand, members cannot, owing to 
the arrangement of the chairs, sit in masses palpably divided 
according to party, a circumstance which deprives invective of 
much of its dramatic effect. One cannot, as in England, point 
the finger of scorn at “hon. gentlemen opposite." 
b ar is required to re main uncovered in the House. 

A member addresses 'the '"Bp¥ak^^ the Speaker only, and 

refers to another member not by name but as the “gentleman 
from Pennsylvania," or as the case may be, without any par- 


\Tfie oath is administered by the Speaker, and in the form “I 

do solemnly swear (or afiirm) that I will support the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and domestic ; that I will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the same , that I take this obligation freely without any mental 
re^iorvation or purpose of evasion, and that I will well and faith^lly discharge 
the duties of the office on whieh I am about to enter, so help me God Alle- 
gianeo” to a legal instrument would have seemed an odd expresaon to those 
ages in which the notion of allegiance arose ; yet it fairly conveys the idea that 
obedience is due to. the will of the people, which has taken tangible and per- 
manent shape in the document they have enacted. 
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ticular indication of the district which the person referred to 
represents. As there are thirty-six gentlemen from Penn- 
sylvania, and the descriptives used in the English House of 
Commons (learned, gallant, right honourable) are not in use, 
facilities for distinguishing the member intended are not per- 
fect. A member usually speaks from his seat, but may speak 
from the clerk's desk or from a spot close to the Speaker's 
chair. A rule (often disregarded) forbids any one to pass be- 
tween the Speaker and the member speaking, a curious bit of 
adherence to English usage. 

Divisions were originally (rule of 17th April 1789) taken by going 
to the right and left of the chair, according to the old practice 
of the English House of Commons.^ This having been found 
inconvenient, a resolution of 9th June 1789 established the 
present practice, whereby members rise in their seats and are 
counted in the first instance by the Speaker, but if he is in 
doubt, or if a count be required by one-fifth'^f those present 
(which cannot be less than one-tenth of the whole House), 
then by two tellers named by the Speaker, between whom, as 
they stand in the middle gangway, members pass. When a 
call of yeas and nays is so demanded, the clerk calls the full 
roll of the House and each member answers aye or no to his 
name or says no vote.^^ When the whole roll has been called, 
it is called over a second time to let those vote who have not 
voted in the first call. Members may now change their votes. 
Those who have entered the House after their names were 
passed on the second call cannot vote, but often take the 
opportunity of rising to say that they would, if then present 
in the House, have voted for (or against) the motion. All 
this is set forth in the Congressional Record, which also contains 
a list of the members not voting and of the pairs. 

A process which consumes so much time, for it may take more 
than an hour to call through the names, is an obvious and 
effective engine of obstructioi^' It is frequently so used, for it can 
be demanded not only on questions of substance, but on motions 
to adjourn. This is a rule which the House cannot alter, for 
it rests on af/ express provision of the Constitution, Art. i. § 5. 

i It was not until 1836 that the present system of recording the names of 
members who vote by making them pass through lobbies was introduced at 
Westminster — a significant result of the Reform Act of 1832. Till then one 
party had remained in the House while the other retired into the lobby, and- 
only the numbers were recorded. ’ 
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No one may speak more than once to the same question, 
unless he be the mover of the motion pending, in which case 
he is permitted to reply after every member choosing to speak 
has spoken. This rule is however frequently broken. 

Speeches are limited to one hour, subject to a pcrwer to 
extend this time by unanimous consent, and may, in committee 
of the whole House, be limited to five minutes. So far as I 
could learn, this hour rule works very well, and does not tend 
to bring speeches up to that length as a regular thing. A mem- 
ber is at liberty to give part of his time to other members, and 
this is in practice constantly done. The member speaking will 
say : “I yield the floor to the gentleman from Ohio for five min- 
utes,’^ and so on. Thus a member who has once secured the 
floor has a large control of the debate. 

JPhe great remedy against pi^olix or obstructive debate is the 
so-called previous question, which is moved in the form, ''Shall 
the main question be now put and when ordered closes forth- 
with all debate, and brings the House to a direct vote on that 
main question.^ On the motion for the putting of the main 
question no debate is allowed ; but it does not destroy the right 
of the member '-'reporting the measure under consideration^^ 
from a committee, to wind up the discussion by his reply. This 
closure of the debate may be moved by any member without the 
need of leave from the Speaker, and requires only a bare majority 
of those present. When directed by the House to be applied in 
committee, for ^ cannot be moved after the House has gone 
into committee, it has the effect of securing five minutes to the 
mover of any amendment, and five minutes to the member who 
first "obtains the floor (gets the chance of speaking) in opposi- 
tion to it, permitting no one else to speak. A member in pro- 
posing a resolution or motion usually asks at the same time for 
the previous question upon it, so as to' prevent it from being 
talked out. 

Closure by previous question, first established in 1811, is 
in daily use, and is considered so essential to the progress of 
business that I never found any member or oflScial willing 
to dispense with it. Even the senators, who object to its 
introduction into their own much smaller chamber, agree that 
it must exist in a large body like the House. That it is not 
much abused is attributed to the fear of displeasing the people, 

1 See Rale XVH, 
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and to the sentiment within the House itself in favour of full 
and fair discussion, which sometimes induces the majority to 
refuse the previous question when demanded by one of their 
own party, or on behalf of a motion which they are as a whole 
supporting. ^'No one,” I was assured, ^^who is bond fide dis- 
cussing a subject in a sensible way, would be stopped by the 
application of the previous question. On the other hand we 
.should never get even urgent bills through without it.” 

/ Notwithstanding this 
nfiss,j3hs±riiction^ nr ,.asJ 
no^m eaa s ^s mkno wn. It is usually practised by making rej^ated 
motions for the adjournment of a debate, or for ^ taking a recess” 
(suspending the sitting), or for calling the yeas and nays. Be- 
tween one such motion and another some business must intervene, 
but as the making of a speech is business,” there is no difficulty 
in compl3dng with this requirement. No speaking is permitted 
on these obstructive motions, yet by them time may be wasted 
for many continuous hours, and if the obstructing minority is 
a strong one, it generally succeeds, if not in defeating a measure, 
yet in extorting a compromise. It must be remembered that 
owing to the provision of the Constitution above mentioned, the 
House is in this matter not sovereign even over its own pro- 
cedure. That rules are not adopted, as they might bo, wdiich 
would go further to extinguish filibustering, is due partly to 
this provision, partly to the notion that it is prudent to leave 
some means open by which a minority can make itself disagree- 
able, and to the belief that adequate checks' exist on any gross 
abuse of such means^^^ These jjhecks are two.SOne isj^ fact 
that filibustering usually fails unless ^conducted by n^ly the 
whole of the party which happens to be in a minority, and that 
so large a section of the House will not be at the trouble of join- 
ing in it unless upon some really serious question. Some years 
ago, seventeen or eighteen members tried to obstruct system- 
atically a measure they objected to, but their number proved 
insufficient, and the attempt failed. But at an earlier date, 
during the Reconstruction troubles which follow^ed the war, 
the opposition of the solid Democratic party, then in a minority, 
succeeded in defeating a bill for placing five of the southern 

In 1890 a rule was passed declaring that “no dilatory motion shall be enter- 
tamed by the Speaker.” This of course leaves it to him to decide what is 
dilatory. (Rule XVI. par. 10.) 
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States under military government. ^Tlie other check is foimd 
in the fear of popular disapproval. If the nation sees public 
business stopped and necessary legislation delayed by factious 
obstruction, it will visit its displeasure both upon the filibuster- 
ing leaders individually, and on the whole of the party com- 
promised. However hot party spirit may be, there is always 
a margin of moderate men in both parties whom the unjusti- 
fiable use of legally permissible modes of opposition will alienate. 
Since such men can make themselves felt at the polls when the 
next election arrives, respect for their opinion cools the passion 
of congressional politicians. v-Thus the general feeling is that as 
the power of filibustering is in extreme cases a safeguard against 
abuses of the system of closure by “previous question,” so the 
good sense of the community is in its turn a safeguard against 
abuses of the opportunities which the rules still leave open. One 
ex-Speaker, who had had large experience in leading both a 
majority and a minority of the House, observed to me that he 
thought the rules, taken all in all, as near perfection as any rules 
could be. This savours of oflficial optimism. We all know the 
attachment wliich those who have grown old in working a system 
show to its faults as well as to its merits. \x«till, true is it that 
congressmen complain no more of the procedure under wMch 
they live, and which seems to an English observer tyranmeal,' 
than do members of the English House of Commons of thn 
less rigid methods of their own ancient and famous body. 

' I know no better instance of the self-control and good hrmour 
of Americans than the way in which the minority m the House 
generally submit to the despotism of the majority, consoling 
themselves with the reflection that it is all aceoromgto theri^s 
of the game, and that their turn will come m due course, -^lo, 
use the power of closing debate as stringently at Westm^ter 
as it is used at Washington would revolutionize the life of tfiej 
Soir of Commons.^ Bnt 

an of a. vpW diffeim d-natuie. °f‘ 

n. Jsla ting^hardly be de emed 

“Wiitlt IS hoi^debati n jb p dy. y^Ltniles^^St^, 

■ .nH th« whole House doa J ^*l" 
r’SmStCT^^'S votes the conclusions w h ich t^_committees 
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submiiu O ae subject alo ne, the subject of revenue, that is to 
taxation and^ appropriatfonriScS^^ jliscuiSSEEy 

t he House ^aLlar^,. And although the power of limiting debate 
is often applied to expedite such business, it is seldom applied 
till opportunity has been given for the expression of all relevant 
views. 

.The rules regarding_the_ procedure jn^oammltee^pOte 
Euu< c_are jii die nuiiu iiiniiar To tho se of t he B ritish House of 

Qommons ; but the chairman of «uch. a comTnitAee.damj^ 

Englauf li jji 

but a perso n nominated by the^ Speaker_p.n^ each ^ccasion. 
A*rule, not duly observed, forbids any member to speaF twice 
to any question, mitil every member desiring to speak shall 
have spoken.^ 

T he . House has a power o L going into secret session when ever 
c onfidential communications are received from the'Tresident, 
or a member inform^ it that he has communications of a'^ecret 
nature to make. But this power, though employed in early days, 
is now in .disuse. Every word spoken is reported by official 
stenographers and published in the Congressional Record^ and the 
huge galleries are never cleared. 

The number of bills brought into the House every year is 
very large, and has steadily increased. In the Thirty-seventh 
Congress (1861-63) the total number of bills introduced was 
1026, viz. : — 613 House bills, and 433 Senate bills. In 
the Fifty-first Congress (1889-91) the number had risen fur- 
ther, to 19,646 (including joint resolutions), of which 14,328 
were introduced in the House, 5318 in the Senate.^ In the 
Sixty-second there had been a further rise, for the bills and joint 
resolutions introduced in the House reached about 29,000, and 
those in the Senate approached 9000. In the British tiouse & 
Commons the number of public bills introduced was, in the ses- 
sion of 1892, 335 (20 of which had come from the Lords), besides 
80 provisional order bills. In 1908 the total number of bills of 
all kinds introduced was 482, of which 297 were public bills, 56 
provisional order bills, and 127 private bills, -vAmerica is, 
of course, a far larger country, and more than twice as 

^ Proceedings in Committee of the Whole may be expedited by limiting (by 
a vote of the House) discussion in Committee to a certain fixed period. 

® Of these, 2201 passed both Houses^ and 2171 were approved by the Presi- 
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populous, .^ut th p . . l eg islat e 
incompar ably sm aller than that .Qf.,-thfl, 
seeing^ihatJihe-chief part of the,jSiMliflti h_of public hill mi d 
private jbinjbaidala^^ in America to the several States . 

By far the larger number of bills in Congress ai-e what would 
be called in England “private” or “local and personal” bills, 
i.e. they establish no general rule of law but are directed to par- 
ticular cases. Such are the numerous bills for satisfying persons 
with claims against the Federal Government, and for giving 
or restoring pensions to individuals alleged to have served in 
the Northern armies during the War of Secession. It is only 
to a very small extent that bills can attempt to deal with ordinary 
private law, since most of that topic belongs to State legislation. 
The proportion of bills that pass to bills that fail is a very small 
one, not one-thirtieth.^ v' As in England so even more in America, 
bills are lost less by direct rejection than by failing to reach 
their third reading, a mode of extinction which the good-nature 
uTthe House, or the unwillingness of its members to administer 
snubs to one another, would prefer to direct rejection, even 
were not the want of time a sufficient excuse to the committees 
for failing to report them. One is told in Washington that few 
bills are brought in with a view to being passed. They are 
presented in order to gratify some particular persons or places, 
and it is well understood in the House that they must not be 
taken seriously. Sometimes a less pardonable motive exists. 
JThe great commercial corporations, and especially the railroad 
companies, are often through their land grants and otherwise 
brought into relations with the Federal Government. "Bills are. 
presented in Congress which purport to withdraw some of the 
privileges of these companies, or to establish or favour rival, 
enterprises, but whose real object is to levy blackmail on these; 
wealthy bodies, since-i^ is often cheaper for a company to buy' 
off its enemy than to defeat him either by the illegitimate influence 
of the lobby, or by the strength of its case in open combat. 
vSeveral great corporations have thus to maintain a permanent 
staff at Washington for the sake of resisting legislative attacks 

1 In the British Parliamentary Session of 1908, 74 public bills (out of 297 
introduced) became law, of which 21 were private members bills; 56 provisional 
order bills were also passed. The number of public bills introduced has increased 
in England since 1SG7, though not so rapidly as in America, but private 
unoflS.cial) members have great difhculty in passmg their bills, recent changes 
parliamentary procedure having reduced their chances. 
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upon them, some merely extortionate, some intended to win 
local popularity. 

. .yThe title and attributions of the Speaker of the House are 
taken from his famous English original. But the character of 
the office has greatly altered from that original. The note of 
t he Speaker of the British House of Commons is his imnartialitv. 
He has indeed been chosen by a party, because a majority 
means in England a party. But on his way from his place on 
the benches to the Chair he is expec ted to shake off and leave 
behind a] | p a rty s-^rmp . n,thier{, -- ^ - ^ Rce invested with the 

wig and gown of office he has no longer any political opinions, 
and must administer exactly the same treatment to his political 
friends and to those who have been hitherto his opponents, 
to the oldest or most powerful minister and to the youngest 
or least popular member. His duties are limited to the enforce- 
ment of the rules and generally to the maintenance of order 
and decorum in debate, including the selection, when several 
members xise at the same moment, of the one who is to carry 
on the discussion. These are duties of great importance, and 
his position one of great dignity, but neither the duties nor tiio 
position imply political power. It makes little diff eren(‘0 to any 
English party in Parliament whether the occupant of tlio chair 
has come from their own or from the hostile ranks. J The Speake r 
can lower or raise the tone an d efficiency of the Hoir^ejx s a who le 
b j the way he prides ovcr'It rH Sut a custom as sirong^a&Jaw 
forbids him to render help to his owm side eveiTTwpriv.^^^^ 

V v^atove r information as to parliamen tary law he may f(?elfree 
to^vejrmst nbe eq u ally "at th e disposal of^every member. 

America__the Sp.e akk-,.bas great j^olitical j)ower. and is 
jp ermitt ed.^ nay e xpect e d, to use it in_ the .interesb“orTus~ party. 

one time hi^r uled and jed almost as Rouher led and ruled the 
BYinch Chamber under Louis Napoleon. JPfj ^ ^hinp ; npnn 
bersio speak he prefers l^ wn sick\ IT^dotudes iivthei}^) 

favour ^ch points of order as are not j^tinctl^co v()r(‘( 
mks. J Birauthority overtirT^rangoment of' buSiess^is so 
‘ l arge jthat h e cai^ frequently dr 'postpWo .particular 

bill s oTmotiU^^ a way which _, de termines their fate. One ^ 
much respected Speaker once went the length of intimating thiii 
''he would not allow a certain bill, to which he strongly objected, 
to be so much as presented to the House ; and this he coidd do 
by refusingJ:Q_recogn ize the member desiring t o present it. 
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^yA Ithoug h t he S peaker se ldom delivers a speech in the House, hp ; 

tXie3.iheL liead!^ 'of^.his,. party privatel y : ' 

(i.e^^hold a party meeting to 
determine their action on some pending question)Jie is present 
He is often the mos t eminent nSnl ^^rp Tf^ 
part£.^Jias^a..^iu|jLiR flmlHoiie, and is really, so far as the 
Cinifidential dircMdion of its policy goes, alm ost its leader . His 
nnidLim mrtant ])nvil(^fi:o is, however, the'nomination of 
mnnmiiis si.andinju; committees already referred to . In the fimt 
Congress (Apiil 1789) the House tried the plan of appointing 
its committees by ballot ; but this worked so ill that in January 
1790 the followin g rule was passed : — committees shall b e 
a ppointedJiy the Speaker unles s otherwise sp ecially directed b y 
the House/ ^ This rule has been re-adopted by each successive 
' Congress since then/ Not only does he, at the beginning of each 
Congress, select all the members of each of these committees, 




(lintel ion of iis liii siness in hands approved bv himse lf/ The 


that party a jrm^ority, v8i nco lemslation , and so much of t , h e 
control _pf (iiirrcnfc aZministratip n as the House has been able to 
bring within its grasn. Tiolo ng to these committees. th ei3i.nQm; 
position l yacti cally deterrnin ^the action of the House op al l 
qu es5bnl*Ufl!^^ chairmanships .of the m ore 

important committees are the posts of most influence, the di sp osal 
of Idiem jsja. tremcnclous’^piece of patron by which a Spea ker 
can attrjwjt-support to hhng,clf.,and hi s o wn se ction of the p arty , 


to distin iddj(m^pra^ extinguish their congressional career . 

^ The dTspinsingrnf these place s, 

JHe has beem obliged to secure h is own election to the ifliair by 

and th eir friends : and jw hile 
redss 2 ming--su^fe^^ he must also rega£dJJa^-4vi^ of 


Nil’ll England select committees on public matters are appointed by the 
House, i.c. practically by the whips” of the several parties, though some- 
times a discussion in the House leads to the addition of other members. Hybrid 
committees are appointed partly by the House and partly by the^ committee of 
Se\^otion. "^Private bill committees are appointed by the committee of Selec- 
tion. This committee is a small body of the older and more experienced mem- 
bers, intended to represent fairly all parties and sections of opinion. 

* In 1910 an alteration in the rules was made which reduced the power of th« 
Speaker, vesting some of it in a Committee. 
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. of men or types of opinioiij must com plime nt i 

particular States by giving a place on good committees to their 
prominent representatives^^ust avoid nominations^ whkh could 
alamjparticulan-interests. These conditions surround the ex- 
ercise of his power with trouble and anxiety. Yet after all 
is power, po3ver which in the hands of a capable and ambitious 
mail was from 1890 to 1910 so far-reaching that it was then no 
exj^jemtion’to call the second political figure in the United 
States, with an influ^ce upon t he f ortunes of men and^the course * 
of domestic~^TOnts superior, in ordinary times, and in. capable 
hands rTo~tlre'^Pfe sMehUs^..a^^^ shorter in its duration, nnd 

l essliatent t^he^,w^^^ -j£s.iiu th ority has now been^reduced, 
but jt is still great, and regaii^ts formeis^iptension. 

The choice of a Speaker is therefore a political event of much 
significance ; and the w^hole policy of a Congress sometimes turns 
upon whether the man selected represents one or another of 
two divergent tendencies in the majority. The^ distribujipn of 
members, among the committo.es^^,which used..to_bp left to 
but is now in the hands of a Commitie,§.pL±he is a 

critmaLppint^in the history of a Congress, and one which is 
watched with Keen 'interest. AsiJbephai^maalups oLthe chief 
committee s are posts of great significance. Jormip^a_sort^ of 
;L§ecpnd^set of ministerial office^^and as they may^-fee-^eompiirGd 
j to the cAHnIet offices of Europe so the Speaker is^imasdif-a-^^ 
^ party leade r as well,as,the.presiciejaio£ a- delib erative assemb ly. 

Although expected to serve his party in all possible directions, 
he must not resort to all possible means. Both in the conduct 
the„famation<>f^m^^^ a certain measure 
of fairness to opponents is required frdm^im7" He jmsimot 

^ 7Tfe^app<Ma.tTT\criti of the com mittee.&^ implies, t hp HistTiUytoa wor^ 
every mem Jber. It means the determination of the cast business Sail take. 

It decides for or against all large matters of policy, or may so decide ; for while 
Speakers will differ from each other greatly in force of character and in the 
wish to give positive direction to affairs, the weakest man cannot escape from 
the necessity of arranging the appointments with a view to the probable char- 
acter of measures which will be agitated. This, however, is far from the meas- 
ure of the Speaker’s power. All rules are more pr less flexible. The current 
of ^ precedents is never consistent or uniform. *\The bias of the Speaker at a 
critical moment will turn the scale. Mr Randall as Speaker detennined the 
assent of the House to the action of the Electoral Commission [of 1877]. Had 
, he wished for a revolutionary attempt to prevent the announcement of Hayes’s 
election, no one who has had experience in Congress, at least, will doubt that 
he could have forced the collision.” — From an article in the New York Nation 
of April 4, 1878, by an experienced member of Congress. 
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palpj,bbL3:r.Q§.t. the rules of .the .House .to_theiLjij§advantaee 
thoii^Ji:a.^jr.(locule jIl__cloubtfuL.p^^ thent He 

mujt gi^e thorn ^reaMnabk 

Ho must concede to them proper representation on committees. 

h'ighT' He receives 

*12,000 a year. In rankhe.standsjiext after t he Vice-PresiHpn f 
f ?5L2il .%.I«yiiLmt.li the Justices_ o.f..the .S.upr.emeX!ouE±. Wash- 
ington society was once agitated by a claim of hirwife to take 
precedence over the wives of these judges, a claim so ominous! 
in a democratic country that eifforts were made to have it 
adjusted without a formal decision. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE HOUSE AT WORK 

An Englishman expects to find his House of Commons 
reproduced in the House of . Representatives. He has the 
more reason for this notion because he knows that the latter 
was modelled on the former, has borrowed many of its rules 
and technical expressions, and regards the procedure of the 
English chamber as a storehouse of precedents for its own 
guidance.^ The notion is delusive. Resemblances of course 
there are. But an English parliamenl^ian who observes the 
American House at work is more imposed by the points of 
contrast than by those of similarity. The life and spirit of 
the two bodies are wholly different. 

The room in which the House meets is in the south wing of 
.the Capitol, the Senate and the Supreme Court being lodged 
in the north wing. Jt is more than thrice as large as the 
English Hppsft of Cpn amon s, 'witR aUobr a bout equal iim Toa 
to that of We stminster Jlall, 139 feet long by 93 feet wide 
and 36 feet high. Light is admitted through the ceiling. There 
are on all sides deep galleries running backwards over the 
lobbies, and capable of holding two thousand five hundred 
persons. The proportions are so good that it is not till you 
observe how small a man looks at the farther end, and how faint 
ordinary voices sound, that you realize its vast size. \y^he seats 
are arranged in curved concentric rows looking towards the 
Speaker, whose handsome marble chair is placed on a raised 

1 Both the Senate and the House of Representatives have recognized Jeffer- 
fon’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice as governing the House when none 
of its own rules (or of the joint rules of Congress) are applicable. This manual, 
prepared by President Jefferson, is based on Ungliah precedents. 

A recent (1909) edition of this manual with the Rules of the Hoube appended 
has been enriched by the valuable notes of Mr. Asher C. Hinds, then elerk at the 
Speaker's table. For a favourable view of the Rules of the House as* they ap- 
pear to those who are conversant with that body, reference may be made to 
articles on the subject in the American Remew of Reviews for April, 1909, and 
tn the American Political Science Review for May, 1909, 
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marble platform projecting slightly forward into the room, 

- the clerks and the mace below in front of him, in front of the 
clerks the official stenographers, to the right the seat of the 
v^ergeant-at-arms. Each member has a revolving arm-chair, and 
had till 1913 a roomy desk in front of it, where he wrote and kept 
his papers. Behind these chairs rims a railing, and behind the 
railing is an open space into which some classes of strangers 
may be brought, where sofas stand against the wall, and where 
smoking is occasionally practised, even by strangers, though 
the rules forbid it. 

^^^;^en you enter, your first impression is of noise and tur- 
moil, a noise like that of short sharp waves in a Highland loch, 
fretting under a squall against a rocky shore. The scratching 
of pens, the clapping of hands to call the pages, keen little boys 
who race along the gangways, the pattering of many feet, the 
hum of talking on the floor and in the galleries, make up a din 
over which the Spea^ with the sharp taps of his hammer, 
or the orators strainmg shrill throats, find it hard to make 
themselves audible. Nor is it only the noise that gives the 
impression of disorder. Often three or four members are on 
their feet at once, each shouting to catch the Speaker's attention. 
Others, tired of sitting still, rise to stretch themselves, while 
the Western visitor, long, lank, and imperturbable, leans 
his arms on the railing, chewing his cigar, and surveys the 
scene with little reverence, ^ess favourable conditions for 
oratory cannot be imagined, and one is not surprised to be 
told that debate was more animated and practical in the 
much smaller room which the House formerly occupied. 

Not only is the present room so big that only a powerful 
and well-trained voice can fill it, but the large chairs make a 
speaker feel as if he were addressing furniture rather th^ 
men, while of the members few seem to listen to the speeches. 
It is true that they sit in the House instead of running fre- 
quently out into the lobbies/but they are more occupied in 
talking or writing, or reading newspapers, than in attending 
to the debate. To attend is not easy, for only a shrill voice 
can overcome the murmurous roar; and one sometimes finds 
the newspapers in describing an imusually effective speech, 
observe that ^‘Mr. So-and-So’s speech drew listeners about 
him from all parts of the House.’' They could not hear him 
where they sat, so they left their places to crowd in the gang- 

li 
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ways near him. Speaking in the House/' said an American 
writer, like trying to address the people in the Broadway 
omnibuses from the kerbstone in front of the Astor House. 
. . . Men of fine intellect and of good ordinary elocution have 
exclaimed in despair that in the House of Representatives the 
- mere physical effort to be heard uses up all the powers, so that 
intellectual actioxr becomes impossible. The natural refuge is 
in written speeches or in habitual silence, which one dreads 
more and more to break." 

is hard to talk calm good sense at the top of your voice, 
hard to unfold a complicated measure. A speaker's vocal 
organs react upon his manner, and his manner on the substance 
of his speech. It is also hard to thunder at an unscrxipulous 
majority or a factious minority when they do not sit opposite 
to you, but beside you, and perhaps too much occupied with 
their papers to turn round and listen to you. The Americans 
think this an advantage, because it prevents scenes of disorder. 
They may be right ; but what order gains oratory loses. The 
deg^ encouraged inattention by enabling men to write their 
.letters ; but thou^ nearly everybody agreed that they would 
jbe better away,vi?was not till 1913 that they were removed, 
^‘the same time benches were substituted for the comfortable 
swinging chairs which invited members to loll at ease or doze 
comfortably during dull debates. The members are thus 
brought closer together, but the size of the hall was not reduced. 
^ too the huge galleries add to the area the voice has to fill ; 
but the public like them, and might resent a removal to a 
smaller room. It is surprising to see how well filled the galleries 
^metimes remain through a succession of dull speeches. {The 
"tsmoking shocks an Englishman, but not more than the English 
-practice of wearing hats in both Houses of Parliament shocks 
I an American.) Interruptions, and interjected remarks, are not 
more frequent — when I have been present they seemed to be 
much less frequent — than in the House of Commons. Ap- 
proval is emressed more charily, as is usually the case in 
America, instead of “Hear, hear," there is a clapping of hands 
and hitting of desks. Applause is sometimes given from the 
galleries; and occasionally at the end of a session both the 
members below and the strangers in the galleries above have 
been known to join in singing some popular ditty. I have heard 
a whistling solo extremely well given. 
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V There is little good speaking. I do not mean merely that 
fine oratory, oratory which presents valuable thoughts in elo- 
quent words, is rare, for it is rare in all assemblies. But in the 
House of Representatives a set speech upon any subject of 
importance tends to become not an exposition or an argument 
but a piece of elaborate and high-flown declamation. Its au- 
thor is often wise enough to send direct to the reporters what 
he has written out, having read aloud a small part of it in the 
House. When it has been printed tn extenso in the Congres’- 
sioncd Record (leave to get this done being readily obtained) 
he has copies struck off and distributes them among his con- 
stituents. Thus everybody is pleased and time is saved.^ 

That there is not much good business debating, by which I 
mean a succession of comparatively short speeches addressed 
to a practical question, and hammering it out by the collision 
of mind with mind, arises not from any want of ability among 
the members, but from the unfavourable conditions under which 
N the House acts, ^ ^ost of the practimi wn^k is done in th e 
standing committee s, while much of the House's time is con- 
sumed in pointless discussions, where member after member 
delivers himself upon large questions, not likely to be brought 
to a definite issue. Many of the speeches thus called forth 
jhave a value as repertories of facts, l^ut the debate as a whole is 
jimprofitable and languid, K)n the other hand the five-minute, 
debates which take place, when the House imposes that limit of/ 
time, in Committee of the Whole on the consideration of a bilf 
reported from a standing committee, are often livelj?^ pointed, 
and effective. iThe topics which excite most interest and are 
/best discussed are those of taxation and the appropriation of 

fe oney, more particularly to public works, the improvement ofi 
v^ers and harbours, erection of Federal buildings, and so forth^ 
This kind of business is indeed to most of its members the chief 
interest of Congress, the business which evokes the finest skill of 
atactician and offers the severest temptations to afrail conscience. 
As a theatre or school either of political eloquence or political 
wisdom, the^ouse has been inferior not only to the Senate 
but to most European assemblies. Nor does it enjoy much con- 
sideration at home. Its debates are very shortly reported in 

1 1 was told that formerly speeches might be printed in the Record as a matter 
of course, but that, a member having used this privilege to print and circulate 
a poem, the right was restrained- 
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the Washington papers as well as iu those of Philadelphia and 
New York. '^They are not widely read except in very exciting 
times, and do little to instruct or influence public opinion. 

This is of course only one part of a legislature's functions. 
An assembly may despatch its business successfully and yet 
shine with few lights of genius. ^..^Kut the legislation on public 
matters which the House turns out is scanty in quantity and 
generally mediocre in quality. What is more, the House ' 
tends to avoid all really grave and pressing questions, skirmish- ^ 
ing round them, but seldom meeting them in the face or reach- 
ing a decision which marks an advance. If one makes this 
observation to an American, he replies that at this moment 
some of the gravest questions do not lie within the competence 
of Congress, and that in his country representatives must not 
attempt to move faster than their constituents. This latter 
remark is eminently true ; vit expresses a feeling which has 
gone so far that Congress conceives its duty to be to follow and 
not to seek to lead public opinion. The harm actually suffered 
so far is not grave. But the European observer cannot escape 
the impression that Congress might fail to grapple with a 
serious public danger, and is at present hardly equal to the 
duty of guiding and instructing the political intelligence of the 
nation. 

In all assemblies one must expect abundance of xmreality and 
pretence, many speeches obviously addressed to the gallery, 
many bills meant to be circulated but not to be seriously pro- 
ceeded with. However, the House seems to indulge itself more 
freely in this direction than any other chamber of equal rank. 
Its galleries are large, holding 2500 persons, ^ut it talks and 
votes, I will not say to the galleries, for the galleries can seldomi 
hear it, but as if every section of American opinion was present 
I in the room, ^t adopts unanimously resolutions which perhaps 
I no single member in his heart approves of, but which no one 
' cares to object iJQ, because it seems not worth while to do so. 
'This habit sometimes exposes it to a snub, such as that admin- 
istered by Bismarck in the matter of the resolution of condo- 
lence with the German Parliament on the death of Lasker, a 
resolution harmless indeed, but so superfluous as to be almost 
obtrusive. A practice unloiown to Europeans is of course mis- 
understood by them, and sometimes provokes resentment. Bills 
are frequently brought into the House proposing to effect 
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impossible objects by absurd means, which astonish a visitor, 
and may even cause disquiet in other countries, while few 
people in America notice them, and no one thinks it worth 
while to expose their emptiness. ^American statesmen keep 
their pockets full of the loose cash of empty compliments and 
pompous phrases, and become so accustomed to scatter it among 
the crowd that they are surprised when a complimentary reso- 
lution or electioneering bill, intended to humour some section 
of opinion at home, is taken seriously abroad. wThe House is 
particularly apt to err in this way, because having no responsi- 
bility in foreign policy, and little sense of its own dignity, it 
applies to international affairs the habits of election meetings. 

Watching the House at work, and talking to the members 
in the lobbies, an Englishman naturally asks himself how the 
intellectual quality of the body compares with that of the 
House of Commons. His American friends have prepared 
him to expect a marked inferiority. They are fond of run- 
ning down congressmen. The cultivated New Englanders and 
New Yorkers do this out of intellectual fastidiousness, and in 
order to support the r 61 e which they unconsciously fall into 
when talking to Europeans. The rougher Western men do it 
because they would not have congressmen either seem or be 
better in any way than themselves, since that would be opposed 
to republican equality. A strangei^who has taken literally all 
he hears is therefore surprised to find ""so ’'much character, 
shrowdness, and keen though limited intelligence among the 
representatives, vThe ir average busin es s capacity is not below 
nf of TTcmsi^ nf flnTYiT nons. "True it is th at 

great lights, such a s usually adorn the British chamber, are / 
absent : ri)rue also that there are fewer men who have recei"^ ^ 
aT high education whicbjias^deydoped, their and enlar^d 
thgrTin~rizons. ^e Want of suc k,men ..aeriously depreasi^-lSte 
average. It is raised, however^v the almost totaL absence of 
two classes hitherto well repres ented ...in tl^JBritish Pariia- 
ment. the rich, dull narv^niL. ^o ha^^p ni^lfnimself into nub- 
lic life, and the perhaps equally unlettered young sporting or 
f ashionable man w h ^' W^n^^ 

abou t politics, has come in for a county or (befo r e^ 1885) a, 
small borougln on th e^strength of family ^>T'ew 

congressmen sink to so low an intellectual level as these two 
sets of persons, for congressmen have almost certainly made 
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their way by energy and smartness, picking up a knowledge of 
men and things “ all the time.’' In respect of width of view, 
of capacity for penetrating thought on political problems, 
representatives are scarcely above the class from which they 
came, that of second-rate lawyers or farmers, less often mer- 
chants or manufacturers. ^They do not pretend to be statesmen 
in the European sense of the word, for their careers, which have 
made them smart and active, have given them little oppor- 
tunity for acquiring such capacities. As regards manners 
they are not polished, because they have not lived among 
polished people ,*^^et neither are they rude, for to get on in 
American politics one must be civil and pleasant. The stand- 
ard of parliamentary language, and of courtesy generally, 
has tended to rise during the last few decades ; '\>dhd scenes 
of violence and confusion such as occasionally convulse the 
French chamber, and were common in Washington before the 
War of Secession, are now rare. 

jQm-JiLe .whQlej.^^the most strildng difference betweeruJho 
House of Representa^ es^ and' "European, populai^agsembli es , is 
its jgreater JiQmogeh^^^ The tjye is marked ; thclndividuals 
varylittle^Irom the type. In Europe all sorts of pcrsons are 
s urged into the vo rte x otThe legislatur e. — nobles and landown- 
ers, lawyers, physicians, business men, aHisans, journalists, 
men of learning, men of science. America five represnnte’-j 
litiyesjou Lpf six are polit i^ans_pure"i5r members of a| 

jj class as well defined as any ^on e oF the abqye ^men ti pn ed,„EprO "i 
l\ peairc las_ses. 'TTie "American people, tliough it is composed of! 
immigrants from every country and occupies a whole conti- 
nent, tends to become more i miform than most of the great 
European peoples; and this characteristic is palpable in it^ 
legislature. 

Xlneaay Jies t he head of ...amju nbitb^ congressman .^ for the 
chances are almost even that he will lose his seat at the next 
election. It was observed in 1788 that half of the members of 
each successive State legislature were new members, and this 
average was long maintained in the Federal legislature, rather 
less than half keeping their seats from one Congress to the next. 

tern “Congressman^ is commonly used to describe a member of tbe 
Ho^ of Eepresentatives, though of ^urse it ought to include senators also. 
So in England “Member of Parliament” means member of the House of Com- 
mons, though it covers all persons who have seats in the House of Lords, 
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In recent years reTclection has grown more frequent, and in the 
Sixty-first Congress (1909-~11), only 74 members out of 391 
had not served before. Sixteen members had served during 
nine or more previous terms, i,e. for 18 years or more.^ In 
jEngland the proportion of members re-elected from Parliament 
to Parliament has been higher. Any one can see how much 
influence this constant change in the composition of the Ameri- 
can House must have had upon its legislative efficiency. 

/ I have kept to the last the feature of the House which Euro- 
peans find the strangest. 

v lt has parties, bu'L -.the.v, are headles s. T here is neither 
Goye rmnent nor Ql^si tion. T here can hardl:irbe said to be 
l eaders^aiid till tSC l tPEKere were j o whips,^ ISTo perso-n bol di-n^ 
any Federal office or receiving any Federal salary can be a 
member of it. T hat the majo rity may be and often is oppos^ 
jo the Presiden^and his (^bjneg* dogs J^ pt strike . as 

odd,^3£ ^ > ^^— ^ y^yp^^eed on the theory that the legislat ive' 
o ught tQ_be distinct from, the executive authorit y. Since no 
minister sits, there is no official representative of the Adminis- 
tration. Neither is there any permanent unofficial representa- 
tive. And as there are no members whose opinions expressed 
in debate are followed, so there are none whose duty it is to be 
always on the spot tp/dook after members to vote, secure a 
quorum, and tell thpifinends which way the bulk of the party 
is going. 

^o far tHe^m^ri,tvi has a chief, that chief is the SneakerJ 
often chosen by them as their alDlest and most influential man j 
. but as the Speaker seldom joins m debate (though h e may 
jd o so by leaving the chair, having nut some one else 
t he chairipan of the most impo rtant committee, that . of Wavs 
and Means, enjoys a sort of eminence, and comes ne arer than 
Pir\Y npfi else to the position pf leaden of the Hous e.^ But his 
authority does not always enable him to secure co-operation 
for debate among the best speakers of his party, putting up 
now one now another, after the fashion of an English prime 
minister, ai^ thereby guiding the general course of the dis- 
cussioi^ Jy 

TheWnority need not formally choose a chief, nor is there 
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usually any one among them whose career marks him out as 
practically the first man, but there is generally some one who 
is regarded as leading, and the person whom they have put 
forward as their party candidate for the Speakership, giving 
him what is called 'Hhe complimentary nomination,^' has a 
sort of vague claim to be so regarded. This honour carries 
little real authority. On one occasion the Speaker of the last 
preceding Congress, who had received such a complimentary 
nomination from his party against the candidate whom the 
majority elected, found immediately afterwards that so far from 
treating him as leader, they left him, on some motion which he 
made, in a ridiculously small minority. Of course when an 
exciting question comes up, some man of marked capacity and 
special knowledge will often become virtually leader, in either 
party, for the purposes of the debates upon it. But he will not 
necessarily command the votes of his own side. 

Jlow then does the House work? 

If it were a Chamber, like those of France or Germany, 
divided into four sections of opinion, none of which 

commands a steady majority, it would not work at all. ^But, 
parties are few in the United States, and their cohesion tight.] 
JPhere are usually two only, so nearly equal in strength that 
the majority cannot afford to dissolve into groups like those of 
France. Hence upon all large national issues, whereon the 
general sentiment of the party has been declared, both the 
majority and the minority generally vote solid, though upon 
nndnor issues much latitude is allowed. 

^If^the Ho use were, like the English House of Commons, to^ 
SQinelks t'ent an executive as well as a legislative body — one by] 
w hose co-operation and^ suiMJorU the daily business oUgov ern- ^ 
ment h^ to h cjcaine d on — oit could no t work^Jhoiit leaders 
and whips . ThIs-it4s~- n otT ~ n or controls , 

n^orjesjE ^, the A ^inistr ation^ which dep ends on the Presi-^ 
dent JiimseJ£jih e~off^img of a direcTpup uIh^^SS^ 

^'Stilb " it may be relied, ^'ihe Ilqus^as i mportant func- / 
l^o ns to discharge, ’legislat ion from _it. ' SuPDlv^ e4 ; 

p^nds on Tt. It settles the_ tgjd& j^nd votes money for th e 
civil 4nd'*SlitSr^serv^ ineaim ^ to cu^re 

^ defectslwhichli^eri^a-jmust~»^^ .worl^ing ofi 

eve ry government , every syst em of Jurisp rudence. How mm 
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To a European, eye, it does not seem to satisfy them. iTt 
votes the necessary supplies, but not wisely, giving sometimes 
too much, sometimes too little money, and taking no adequate 
securities for the due application of the sums voted. For 
many years it fumbled over the tarp problem and the cur- 
rencj problem. It produces few useful laws, and leaves on 
one side many grave practical questions. ^Jin Englishman! 
is disposed to ascribe these failures to the fact that as there 
are no leaders, there is no one responsible for the neglect of ; 
business, the miscarriage of bills, the unwise appropriation i 
of public funds. Clh England,” he says, “the ministry of the' 
.'day bears the blame of whatever goes wrong in the House of 
Commons. Having a majority, it ought to be able to do what 
it desires. If it pleads that its measures have been obstructed, ' 
and tMt it cannot under the faulty procedure of the House of 
Commons accomplish what it seeks, it is met, and crushed, by 
the retort that in such case it ought to have the procedure 
changed. What else is its majority good for but to secure 
tho e;fficicncy of Parliament? jn * iTn||||i i there is no person 
against whom similar charges can be brought. Although 
conspicuous folly or perversity on the part of the majority 
tends to discredit them collectively with the public, and may 
damage them at the next presidential or congressional election, 
still responsibility, to be effective, ought to be fixed on a few 
conspicuous leaders. Is not the want of such men, men to' 
whom the country can look, and whom the ordinary members 
will follow, the cause of some of the faults which are chained 
on Congress, of its hesitations, its inconsistencies and changes, 
its ignoble surrenders to some petty clique, its deficient sense 
of dignity, its shrinking from troublesome questions, its pro- 
clivity to jobs?” 

Two American statesmen to whom such a criticism was sub- 
mitted, replied as follows : “It is not for want of leaders that 
Congress has forborne to settle the questions mentioned, but 
because the 'division of opinion in the country regarding them 
has been faithfully reflected in Congress. The majority has not 
been strong enough to get its way ; and this has happened, not 
only because abundant opportunities for resistance arise from 
the methods of doing business, but still moredafecause no dis- 
1 tinct impulse or mandate towards any particular settlement of 
1 these questions has been received from the country. It is not 
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for Congress to go faster than the people. When the country 
knows and speaks its mind, Congress will not fail to act.” The 
significance of this reply lies in its pointing to a fundamental 
difference between the conception of the respective positions 
and duties of a" representative body and of the nation at large 
entertained by Americans, and the conception which has hitherto 
I prevailed in Europe. Europeans have thought of a legisMure 
i a £ belonging to the gover ning class. In America there is no 
1 su^ci^ sy ^E^^ think that 

‘ sist of the be st menJnjbhe country. Americans that it shou ld be 
|a fair average, sam ple ..of the cou ntry. Ejnopeans thi nk that it 
- ought to lead th e natiQn.-Americans ,thatit,Qi^ to. folFowithe 
nation. 

^ithout some sort of organization, an assembly of more than 
Jour hundred men w^ould be a mob, so nee e^s^it y has provided 
i n the system of comm ittees a substitute for tEe"Xuropean 
TWty organizat ion. This system will be explained in the next 
chapter ; for the present it is enough to observe that when a 
matter which has been (as all bills are) referred to a committee, 
comes up in the House to be dealt with there, the ^airman of 
the particular committee is treated as a leader pro hac vice, and 
numbers who knew nothing of the matter are apt to be guided 
>by his speech or his advice given privately. If his advice is 
not available, or is suspected because be belongs to the opposite 
party, they seek direction from the member in charge of tl:\e 
bill, if he belongs to their own party, or from some other mem- 
ber of the committee, or from some friend whom they trust* 

C '^hen a debate arises unexpectedly on a question of importance, 
embers are often puzzled bow to vote. vThe division being 
taken, they get some one to move a call of yeas and nays, and 
while this slow process goes on, they scurry about asking advice 
as to their action, and give their votes on the second calling over 
,if not ready on the first*. If the issue is one of serious conse- 
quence to the pa^,' a recess is demanded bwthe majority, say 
for two hours. NThe House then adjourns, each party ^^goes 
in to caucu s” (the Speaker possibly announcing the fact), and 
debates the matter with closed doors. Then the House resumes, 
and each party votes solid according to the determination 
arrived at in caucus."^ In spite of these expedients, surprises 
and scratch votes are not uncommon. 

I have spoken of the di^/df the House of Representatives, of 
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its air of restlessness and confusion, contrasting with the staid 
gravity of the Senate, of the absence of dignity both in its pro- 
ceedings and in the bearing and aspect of individual members. 
All these things notwithstanding, there is something impressive 
about it, something not unworthy of the continent for which 
it legislates. 

This huge gray hall, filled with perpetual clamour, this mul- 
titude of keen and eager faces, this ceaseless coming and going 
of many feet, this irreverent public, watching from the galleries 
and forcing its way on to the floor, all speak to the beholder’s 
mind of the mighty democracy, destined in another century 
to form one-half of civilized mankind, whose affairs are here 
debated. If the men are not great, the interests and the issues 
are vast and fateful Here, as so often in America, one thinks 
rather of the future than of the present, '^f what tremendous 
struggles may not this hall become the theatre in ages yet far 
distant, when the parliaments of Europe have shrunk to in- 


significance ? 





CHAPTER XV 


THE COMMITTEES OP CONGRESS 

TH Ejnost abiding of freft p; Qvemment is _.tQ get large 

apd srQootJiIy^e ^her for legis la- 

tive or executive purpo sas. We perceive this difficulty in pri- 
mary assemblies of thousands of citizens, like those of ancient 
Athens or Syracuse; we see it again in the smaller repre- 
sentative assemblies of modern countries. T hree metb jods. of 

very few an d 
re^mng all 
for executive 

oJScers. This was the plan of the Romans, where the comitia 
(primary assemblies) were convoked only to elect magistrates 
and pass laws, which were short, clear, and submitted en bloc, 
without possibility ^ amendment, for a simple Yes or No. 
^nother method is^ ^ organi ze the assemblies in to well-defi ned 
p arties, eact u^cognizing and guided by one or more leaders, so 
that on most occasions and for most purposes the rank and file 
; of members exert no volition of their own, but move like bat- 
talions at the word of command. This hasten the English 
system since about the time of Queen Anne . It was originally 
worked by means of extensive corruption ; and not till this 
phase was passing away did it become an object of admiration 
to the world. Latterly it has been reproduced in the parlia- 
ments of most modern European states and of the British colo- 
nies. yThe third method, which^dmits of being more or less 
combined with the second, is^mdijdd e the, as sem^^ into a 
number of smaller Bodies to wKicElegislatbvnl^ st ra- 

tive questions may be referred, either for final determination 
* or to be reported on to the whole body. This is the system of 
committees^, supplied to some extent in England, to a larger* ex- 
tent in Fi:^^ac6fe under the names of and commissions, 

and most of^ all in t ^ United ^Stat ^. Some account of its 
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rules and working there is essential to a comprehension of the 
character of Congress and of the relations of the legislative to 
the executive branch of the Federal Government. 

^-"When Congress first met in 1789, both Houses found them- 
selves, as the State legislatures had theretofore been and still 
are, without official members and without leaders.^ The Senate 
occupied itself chiefly with executive business, and appointed 
no standing committees until 1816. The House however 
had bills to discuss, plans of taxation to frame, difficult ques 7 
tions of expenditure, and particularly of the national debtj 
to consider. For want of persons whose offi cia.l diity^required 
like English ministers, to run the machine by draftin g 
schemes and bri nging the raw material of its w^ork into sha^ e. 
it Was forced to appoint committC^^ . At first there were few; 
even in 1802 we find only five. As the numbers of the House 
increased and more business flowed in, additional committees 
were appointed ; and as the House became more and more 
occupied by large political questions, minor matters were more 
and more left to be settled by these select bodies. Like all 
legislatures, the House constantly sought to extend its vision 
and its grasp, and the easiest way to do this was to provide 
itself with new eyes and new hands in the shape of further 
committees. The members were not, like their contemporaries 
in the English House of Commons, well-to-do men, mostly idle ; 
they were workers and desired to be occupied. It was impos- 
sible for them all to speak in the House ; but all could talk in 
a committee. Every permanent body cannot help evolving 
some kind of organization. Here the choice was between creat- 
ing one ruling committee which should control all business, like 

b^r gf committees, each of which shou k Lundertake . a spec ial 
dass oT^ubjec ts. The latter alternWive was recommended, 
not only by its promising a useful division of labour, but by 
its recognition of republican equality. '^It therefore prevailed, * 
and the present elaborate system grew slowjy to maturifyT^-- 

To avoid the tedious repetition of detaSi^ I have taken the 
House of Representatives and its committees for description, 
because the system is more fully developed there than in the 

1 The Congress of the Confederation (1781-88) had been a sort of diplomat* 
congress of envoys from States, and fnmished few precedents available Jor 
the Congress under the new constitution. 
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Senate. But a very few words on the Senate may serve to pre- 
vent misconceptions. 

There were in the Sixty-first Congress (1909) seventy-two 
Senate committ ees, appointed for two yea rs^being the period 
o La Congress. ^ v HbLevand their chairm en arQ^choammoiJa^^ 
PiemdingJAfficcxJbutJ^^^ hx Prac- 

tically they ar e.,selected bv caucuses_pf the Jnajority .andjaungr- 
ity meet ing. in_secret conclaye, and then carried wholesale by 
vote in the Senate. E ach co nsists of from three to seven teen 
naemhers, few having less than„five„or more than fgurtgent^and 
all sena^ rs sit on more. than one„cn 3 ninittee, some upon four 
or more . The ^ chairman is_ap>pointed by the^Sjsimtala^^ 
t he ^Q^ oi^ees themselves. "There are also selec t committees 
ap pointeTTor a special purpose and lasting for one session only. 
(Senate committees sometimes sit during the recess.) Every 
bill introduced goes after its first and second reading (which are 
granted as of course) to a standing committee, which examines 
and amends it, and reports it back to the Senate. 

There were in the Sixty-second Congress fifty-four standing 
committees of the House, f.e. committee s appointed under 
standing regulations, an d thoryf oi^r egulaxl:^r&^ at -the 

beglnn ing^ gt every " Con^esg. Each com mittee __consi^ _of 
from"three to twentv-on e m embers, se vgi and nineteeh^Bemg tlie 
commonest numbers. Ev ery mem be r o f the House is pl aced o n 
some one com mht^, not many onmornAhauime. Besides these, 
select comni .itiees, seldom exceeding ten, on particular subjects 
of current interest ar e appo in ted from tim e to time. A complete 
list of the committees will be found at the end of this chapter. 
T]^ most important standing committees are the following : — 
u W^s and mea ns ; appropriations ; elections ; bankMg and cur- 
rency; accounts; rivers and harbours; judiciary (including 
. changes in private law as well as in courts of justice) ; railways . 
and canals ; foreign aff&^ ; naval affairs ; military affairs ; insu- j 
liar affairs; public lands; agriculture; claims; and the several; 

I committees on the expenditures of the various departments ofj 
Uhe adnoinistrationTwar, navy, etc.).^-^ 

Thejnem^^ of ev ery commttee are nomina t ed at the b egin* 

are^ selected^ominally by the House but p r actically b v %e 

> ^ Although the Senate is a permanent body, its proceedings are for some pur- 

I poses regulated with reference to the re-election every two years of the House ; $us 
f in England the peers are summoned afre^ at the beginning of each Parliament. 
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committee of Ways and Means^ whose selections the House 
ajg proves . The majority members of thafcdmraiftee are ch 
by the ca ucus of the myprity pariyiin the House., the House ^ a 
whole approving the choice made by the c.aucus. T he memb er 
fiigtjiained_^ chairman. 

T-o-^soma^-one of the standing commijtpes^ eaclL^and 
hiliis^referited. Its second as well as its first reading is granted 
as of course, and without debate, since there would be no 
time to discuss the immense number of bills presented. When 
read a second time it is referred under the general rules to a 
committee ; but doubts often arise as to w^hich is the appro- 
priate committee, because a bill may deal with a subject 
common to two or more jurisdictions, or include topics some 
of which belong to one jurisdiction, others to another. The 
disputes which may in such cases arise between several com- 
mittees lead to keen debates and divisions, because the fate of 
the measure may depend on which of two possible paths it is 
made to take, since the one may bring it before a tribunal of 
friends, the other before a tribunal of enemies. Such disputes 
are determined by the vote of the House itself. 

Not having been discussed, much less aflBrmed in principle, 
by the House, a bill comes before its committee with no pre- 
sumption in its favour, '^ut ratber-as a shivering ghost stands 
bgfp rft MiBosin the nether world .^ It is one of many, and for 
the most a sad^te is reserveHT^The committee may take evi- 
dence regarding it, may hear its friends and its opponents. 
They usually do hear the member who has introduced it, since 
it seldom happens that he has himself a seat on the committee. 
Members who are interested approach the committee and state 
their case there, not in the House, because they know that the 
House will have neither time nor inclination to listen. The 
committee can amend the bill as they please, and although 
they cannot formally extinguish it, they can practically do m 
by reporting adversely, or by delaying to report it till late in 
the session, or by not reporting it at all 

one or other of these ways nineteen-twentieths of the 
bills introduced meet their death, a death which the majority 
doubtless deserve, and the prospect of which tends to make 
members reckless as regards both the form and the substance 
of their proposals. A motion may be made in the House 
the committee do report forthwith, and the House cari of 
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^urse restore the bill, when reported, to its original form. 
But these expedients rarely succeed, for few are the measures 
which excite sufficient interest to induce an impatient and 

take additional work upon its own 
shaders or to overrule the decision of a committee. 

^The^ deliberations of committees are usually secret. Evi- 
dence is frequently taken with open doors, but the newspapers 
it, unless the matter excite public interest ; and 
even the decisions arrived at are often noticed in the briefest 
way. It IS out of order to canvass the proceedings of a com- 
imttee in the House until they have been formally reported to 
1 , md the report submitted does not usually state how the 
members have voted, or contain more than a very curt outline 

^ xTtT passed. No member speaking in the House is 

entitled to^ reveal an3dhing further. 

j^Qxnmit^tee-havc^^ xio right to initiate a bill, but 

M . tte Z^ an either txansform„pne re^rred to them,_^pj::,. if none 
has been referred which touches the subject they seek to deal 
can,procpejiaa-ioBe-brought^in.a^^ to them, 

their command--o^d^^^ unbounded. Hence 

the Jaracter of all the measures that may be passed or even 
considered by the House upon a particular branch of legisla- 
composition of the committee concerned 
Some^cfl mmittees, such as those on naval 
a nd militaiy affairs, an dTjhopsf^ on th^ ex penditure of the s ev" 

^^ ^L^T ^mlniTtral/i oruxath fir than k g- 
hof^T-o th officials of the department a 

^ to officials are responsible 

chief, the President, who may refuse to allow the 

of questioning is suffi cient to 

tiyT -tatutci sinc'Simnera- 

• • j — — -p-AP^y follow, and the department, sometimes de- 




y^ ^o^gh these conunitj jghiXTh.^^^ 

contact, although the most important thing 
^ the nation least notices, and 

e scrutiny to which%ra 3 muJstralive committees subject 
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the departments is so close and constant as to occupy much 
of the time of the officials and seriously interfere with their 
duties. Not only are the}’" often summoned to give evidence : 
they are required to furnish minute reports on matters which 
a member of Congress could ascertain for himself. Neverthe- 
less the House committees are not certain to detect abuses or 
peculation, for special committees of the Senate have repeatedly 
unearthed dark doings which had passed unsuspected the ordeal 
of a House investigation. After a bill has been debated and 
amended by the committee it is reported back to the House, 
and is taken up when that committee is called in its order. 
One hour is allowed to the member whom his fellow committee- 
men have appointed to report. He seldom uses the whole of 
this hour, but allots part of it to other members, opponents 
as well as friends, and usually concludes by moving the pre- 
vious question. This precludes subsequent amendments and 
leaves only an hour before the vote is taken. As on an average 
each committee (excluding the two or three great ones) has only 
two hours out of the whole ten months nf Congress allotted to it 
to present and have discussed all its bills, it is plain that few 
measures can be considered, and each but shortly, in the House. 
j^The best chance of pressing one through is under the rule which 
permits the suspension of standing orders by a two-thirds major- 


ity during the la st six days of th e session. 
/ What are the results of this syitem? 
f '"^^^^tldestrovs the unity of the House a 


^ destroys the unity of the House as a legislative body. 

; SincethepFaHical w’-ork of shaping legislation is done in the 
I committees, the interest of members centres tl mre^ and they 
care less about the proceedings of the_ whole bod^i ^ I t is as a 
that a member does his real work. In fact th.~ e 
' ^ H ouse has become not so mu ch a legislative assembly as a 
hu^oan el from w hich CQmmittees~are select ed. 

^ It prevent s the cap acity of the best members f rom being 
brought to bea r upon any on e pmeepLIegislatiQn.^ h o w e^ 
portant . T3ie.-mei~ofTnost aEility and experience --m:e-„rhosen 
^ be" cha irmen of the.jCQmmittees»jor, to^sjt on the two or three 
gjxaxest. F or othe r c_ommittees there re mains o nly the^^ran k 
a nd file of the Housera'ra nk and fire“hearly half of which is ne w 
a t the bepjnn ing of each Congress. Heiice every committee (ex- 
Qcpt th e aforesaid two oFthree) is composed of ordinary -per- 
sons, a nd m imn ossible, save by creating a special select com - 
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m ittee, to get toget her what would be called in England 
^^a. ^trong committee/^ ix. one where half or more of the 
members are exceptionally capable. Th^ defect is not sup- 
p lied b y discussion in the House, for there is no time for such 
discussion. 

sf cramps d ebate. Every foreign observer has remarked 
how little real debate, in the European sense, takes place in the 
House of Representatives. The very h abit of debat e, the ex- 
pectation of debate, the id ea that debate is neede d, have v an- 
i shed. except as regards questions of ^revenue and expenditure, 

^I pecause the centre., of gravity has shifted from the House to 
I th^^mmitt ees. 

Nj^t lessei^ Jdie^jCQhesio ^ an d hannqny^of je^lati Each 
committee goes on its own way with its own bills just as 
though it were legislating for one planet and the other com- 
mittees for others. Hen^e ,a_want of policy and jnethi)d^,ta 
congressional action. The advance is haphazard ; the parts 
have little relation to one another or to the whole. 

^^t gives facilities for the exercise of underhand and even 
corrupt in fluence. In_a small committee the voice of each 
member is well worth securing, and may_be. secured with little 
danger 0^ public scandal. The press cannot, even when the 
doors of committee rooms stand open, report the proceedings 
of sixty bodies ; the eye of the nation cannot follow and mark 
what goes on within them ; while the subsequent proceedings 
in the House are too hurried to permit a ripping up there of 
suspicious bargains struck in the purlieus of the Capitol, and 
fulfilled by votes given in a committee. I do not think that 
corruption, in its grosser forms, is rife at Washington. It 
appears chiefly in the milder form of reciprocal jobbing or (as 
it is called) “log-rolling. ^^V®ut the arrangements of the com- 
mittee sys tem have produ ced and sustain the class of nrofe s- 
sional “lobbyists, persons who makTit their business to 
members and procure , b y persu asion, importunity, or the use 
of inducements, the passing of ^ bilk, 'j 51 blic~as well as private. 
Vhich involve gain to their.prQmoters. 

sAjlXg duces responsibility . In England, if a bad Act is passed 
or a go^ bill rejected, the blame falls primarily upon the ministry 
in power whose command of the majority would have enabled 
^em to defeat dt, next upon the party which supported the 
’^nistry, th€si."U^n the individual members who are officially 
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recorded to have backed^' it and voted for it in the House. 
The fact that a select committee recommended it — and com- 
paratively few bills pass through a select committee — would 
not be held to excuse the default of the ministry and the majority. 

,,But inJblieJInite^ ^States the- ministryLmannot^ be blamed^ jhm 
caWnet offi<^rs do not sit in Congress ; the House cann ot 
b e blamednSecau se it has only followed the decision of its com- 
miube e ; the commi ttee may be an obscure body, whose membe rs 
are too insignificant to Jbe worth blaming. The chairman is pos- 
sibly a man of note, but the people have no leisure to watch 
sixty chairmen : they know Congress and Congress only ; they 
cannot follow the acts of those to whom Congress chooses to dele- 
gate its functions. No discredit attaches to the dominant 
party, because they could not control the acts of the eleven 
men in the committee room. This public displeasure rarely 
finds a victim, and everybody concerned is relieved from the 
wholesome dread of damaging himself and his party by neg- 
ligence, perversity, or dishonesty. Oply when a scandal has 
arisen so serious as to demand investigation is the responsi- 
bility of the member to his constituents and the country 


brought duly home. 

lowers the interest of .the nation in the proceedi ngs o f 
Omgress.^ Exce pt in exciting times^-when large questions 
have to be settled, th e bulk of real b us iness is dqne_nplin the 
great hall of the House but in this labyrinth of committee 
rooms a nd the lobbies that surround them. What takes place 
m view of the audience is little more than a sanction, formal 


indeed but hurried and often heedless, of decisions procured 
behind the scenes, whose mode and motives remain undisclosed. 
Hence people cease to watch Congress with that sharp eye 
which every principal ought to keep fixed on his agent. Acts 
pass unnoticed whose results are in a few months discovered 


^ **Tlie doubt and confusion of thought which must necessarily exist in the 
minds of the vast majority of voters as to the best way of exerting their will 
in influencing the action of an asserably whose organization is so complex, 
whose acts are apparently so haphazard, and in which responsibility is spread 
so thin, throws constituencies into the hands of local politicians who are more 
visible and tangible than are the leaders of Congress, and generates the while 
a profound distrust of Congress as a body whose actions cannot be reckoned 
beforehand by standard of promises made at election^ 4^r any progr amme s 
announced by inventions.” — Woodrow Wilson, Cov^es^^o^fial Gmernmentf a 
thoughtful book most of the remarks in which rem a in tme%>-^y, thou^ it was 
published more than a quarter of a century ago. 
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fco be so grave that the newspapers ask how it happened that 
they were allowed to pass. 

TJaajiQlinirxof^^ suffers from the want of the Jight^nd 
leading on publje affairs whicX dAbAta&Jin_jCQngres^augh^ 
supply. Bu t thi s is more fairly chargeable Jo_ defects . of. the 
House which the committees mie.designed-Aounitigatathan to 
t he committee s, themselves. The time which the committee 
work leaves for the sittings of the House is long enough to permit 
due discussion did better arrangements exist for conducting it. 

It throws power into the hands of the ^emrn jt-. 

' tees ^specially ^of course, of tho^e whi(‘ii dc^ij]_:\\it_h. fiuancemnd 
mffi^ great mater ial interests. They be com e pra cti cally a 
second set of ministers , J^ef ore whom the dep_artments.. tremble, 
and w ho, though they can neither appoint nor dismiss a post- 
master or a tide-waiter, canj ^^ le gislation determine the policy 
of the branch of administration which they oversee. ;This 


lower IS no 


It enablesthe House to deal with a far greater number of 


Tnftasnres a.nd snbjpp.ts f,hajx_r^nnlH ntbc^^ wise be overta ken ; and 
has the advantage of enabling evidence to be taken by those 
whose duty it is to re-shape or amend a bill. iJ t replaces the 
system of interrogating ministers imihe Hou se-whic h prevai ls 
in most Euro pean chambe rs ; a nd ena bles the worldng of the 
administrative departments to be minu telF i^Lmtimzec r 
It s ets the members of the House to work for which tholr 
previo^ Itraining has fitted them much better than for either 

Keen men of business, apt for talk in committee, less apt for 
wide views of policy and elevated discourse in an assembly. 
,The committee^e therefore good working bodies^ ’ ‘ 


ch CO 


with them instead of raising them to the higher platform of 
nSiona^ _:r_r -i j ---: ,, - 








,Btitute(L..t he work o auId-aatJje^on^ But much of it. includ - 
i ng most of the private hills, ou ^no t to comeBjaSreCrm^ ss 
a t all ; and the m ore im portant part of what rftmglng ^ -OT g 
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public legislation, is dea lt w ith by methods which aecijuce jaeitber 
the pressing for\vardjoLtlie_measures„mp;^^ needed, nor the due 
d^ate oFffiosVtliat are pressed foiward. 

^ iL these, mischiefs e?dst, i s the s\^stem of committee 

l egislation maintaine d ? 

It is mai ntained because ,„npne be tter has bc en...j:ni, as most 
people think, can be devise d. ''We have,” say the Americans 
/ ^ o ver four buudmrLmf^mh^TV. m ±hp of them 

/e ager to speak, nearly all of them giving constant attend^ce. 
^T he. bills brought in are_sQ_nu merous that m our t wp, -sessio ns, 
one of seven or eight months, the other of three months, n ot 
o ne-twentieth could be fairly discu ssed on second reading or 
in committee of the Who le. If even this twentieth were dis- 
cussed, no time would remain for supervision of the depart- 
ments of State. That supervision itself must, since it involves 
the taking of evidence, be conducted through committees. ^Tn 
England one large and strong_ CQmmittce. viz. th e ministry o f 
t he day, undertakes all the more impo rt alifbusiness, and watches 
e ven the, bills of private members . Your H ouse of Common s 
c ould not work for a single sitting without suc h a c ommitte e, 
fl,R is proved bv the faetthat when you 'are l eftlor a little with out 
a jninktry Mh e House adjourn s. \We cannot have such a com - 
I mittee.__because no office-h older sits in Congress. Neither can 
we organize the House under leaders, bec a use prornmehC me n 
have among us little authorit y, since they ar e unconnected 
with the executive, and derive from the people no title to leade r- 
sypA'-^Ngithenc^ a ruimg.committee of the^ni^orr^^, 

’ Eecause this would- be disliked as an im democratm instij^ uti^^ 
i Hpncp our only course is to dividid^he unwieldy multitude int o 
i^ipaILJ 3 .G die R.> m with particular suPiect s. ESfih 

Df them is no doubt powerful in its own sphere, but that sph ere 
is so small that no grave harm can result . ,. The Acts passed 
inay not be the best possib le ; the legislation of the year may 
r^emble a patchwork quilt, where each piece is different in 


sj:ln England tlie prime minister and the leader of the Opposition (often an 
ex-prime minister) have boon recognized '^^'aders not only by the candidates 
who at the last preceding geii'^nil clctT’or h.ive declared their willingness to 
support one or other, butWso by the rank and file of their respective parties. ^ 
These leaders have thus a sort of right to the allegiance of their followed 
though a right which they may forfeit. Hn America no candidate pled 
himself to support a particular congressional leader. It would be though 
unbecoming in him to do so. His allegiance is to the party, and his oonstitu-' 
ents do not expect him to support any given person, however eminent. 
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colour and texture from the rest. But as we dp not need much 
^e^slation, a nd jtsjiearly whole field of ordinary private law 

llies ou tside the province. pf.Cong^ss, the mischief Jg.. sligliter 
tli ^yQU~ , % irQpeaii&. e3qoect . If we made legislation easier, we 
might have too much of it ; and in trying to give it the more 
definite character you suggest, we might make it too bold and 
sweeping. Be_our,preaeaL.system bad ^r^goQdXit„i^„Jhje only 
s ystem possible under our Constitution, and t he fact that i tlwas 
not direct ly created by that in*=!t rument. but hag been evolved 
b y the exnerienca m£jQiir.iinJfi^ 

must be the tendencies whose natural working has produced it.^^ 


NOTE TO CHAPTER XV 

List of Staistdino and Select Committees of the House in the Sixty- 
first Congress, Second Session. (Corrected to April, 1910.) 

On Ways and Means ; Appropriations ; Judiciary ; Banldng and Cur- 
rency ; Coinage, Weights and Measures ; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; Rivers and Harbours; Merchant Marine and' Fisheries ; Agri- 
culture ; Elections (three Committees) ; Foreign Affairs ; Military 
Affairs ; Naval Affairs ; Post Office and Post Roads ; Public Lands ; 
Indian Affairs ; Territories ; Railways and Canals ; Manufactures ; 
Mines and Mining ; Public Buildings and Grounds ; Pacific Rail- 
roads ; Levees and Improvements of the Mississim>i River ; Educa- 
tion ; Labour ; Militia ; Patents ; Invalid Pensions f Pensions ; Claims ; 
War Claims ; Private Land Claims ; District of Columbia ; Revision 
of the Laws ; Expenditures in the State Department ; Do., Treasury 
Department ; Do,, War Department ; Do., Navy Department ; Do., 
Post Office Department ; Do., Interior Department ; Do., Depart- 
ment of Justice ; Do., Agriculture ; Do., Department of Commerce and 
Labour ; Do., Public Buildings ; Rules ; Accounts ; Mileage ; Library ; 
Printing ; Enrolled Bills : Select Committees — Reform in the Civil 
. Service ; »*Eleetion of President anHWIce-President ; Census ; Ventila- 
tion and Acoustics ; Alcoholic Liquor Traffic ; Irrigation of Arid Lands ; 
Immigration and Naturalization ; Industrial Arts and Expositions ; 
Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments (joint) . 

The committees in the Sixty-second Congress differed very httlo 
from this list. 
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^ Legislation is more specifically and exclusively the busi- 
ness of Congress than it is the business of governing parlia- 
ments such as those of England, France, and Italy, We must 
therefore, in order to judge of the excellence of Congress as a 
working machine, examine the quality of the legislation which 
it turns out. 

' Acts of Congress are of two kinds, pul^ic and^riva te. Pass- 
ing by private acts for the present, though they occupy a large 
part of congressional time,^ let us consider public acts. These 
are of two kind s, t hose which deal with the law or its administr a- 
tion,- a nd tho s e wh ich deal with fin^ce, that is to say, provide . 
for the raising and ap^ caticS 'of revenjue. I devote this chap- 
ter to the former class, and the next to the latter. 

There are many points of view from which one may regard 
the work of legislation. I suggest a few only, in respect of 
which the excellence of the work may be tested ; and propose 
to ask : What security do the legislative methods and habits 
of Congress offer for the attainment of the following desirable 
‘ objects ? viz. : — 

1. The excellence of the substance of a bill, i.e. its tendency 
to improve the law and promote the public welfare. 

2. The excellence of the form of a bill, i.e, its arrangement - 
and the scientific precision of its language. 

3. The harmony and consistency of an act with the other 
acts of the same session. 

4. The due examination and sifting in debate of a bill. ^ 

5. The publicity of a bill, i,e. the bringing it to the know- 

ledge of the country at large, so that public opinion may be fully 
expressecLregarding it. ; 

6. Ti^e hone^ and courage of the legislative assembly in* 

1 Some remarks on private bills will be found in Note A to thia chapter at 
the end of this volume. , 
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rejecting a bill, however likely to be popular, which their judg- 
ment disapproves. 

7 . The responsibility of some person or body of persons for 
the enactment of a measure, f.e. the fixing on the right shoul- 
ders of the praise for passing a good, the blame for passing a bad, 
act. 

The criticisms that may be passed on American practice 
under the preceding heads will be made clearer by a compari- 
son of English practice. Let us therefore first see how English 
bills and acts stand the tests we are to apply to the work of 
Congress. 

»yln JIndandLmiJ bills fallin to two classes , — t hose brough t 
in by the ministry df the day,m R...respcaisible.^^ of the 
sovereign, and those brou ght in b y private men^b ers. In point 
of law and in point of form there is no difference between these 
classes. Practically there is all the difference in the world, 
because a government bill has behind it the responsibility of 
the ministry, and presumably the w^eight of the majority which 
keeps the ministry in office. The ministry dispose of more than 
a half of the working time of the House, and have therefore 
inuch greater facilities for pushing forward their bills. Nearly 
all the most important bills, which involve large political issues, 
are government bills, so that the hostile critic of a private mem- 
ber's bill will sometimes argue that the House ought not to per- 
mit the member to proceed with it, because it is too large for 
any unofficial hands. This premised, we may proceed to the 
seven points above mentioned. 

I n JEngland, as. the more important bills are governnm nt 
Mils, their oolicv is sure to have been carefully weighe d. The 
ministry have every motive for care, because the fortunes of a 
first-class bill are their own fortunes. If it is rejected, they fall. 
A specially difficult bill is usually framed by a committee of the 
cabinet, and then debated by the cabinet as a whole before it 
appears in Parliament. Minor bills arc settled in the dep art^ . 
ua^uts^y .the parliamentary head with bis staff of nerm^ent 
officials . ' I 

^ In En_^ami-^Qyem ment bills are prepared bv the officia l f 
g overnments draftsmen, two eminent lawyers with several 5 
assistai^, who constitute^aiT office for thj aln urnos e. Priva te 1 
member^ who f^r e lawyers often draft their own bills : those 1 
who are not generall y employ a ba rrister. The drafting of ’ 
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government bills has improved of late years, and the faults of 
form still observable in British Acts are chiefly due to amend- 
ments made hurriedly in committee of the whole House. 

3. 3? he harmony of one govftrmD CQt bill with nf.hprR j^f f.Vi A 
same s essio n is seemed byiihe care of the official draftsmen j as 
; weiras by the fact that all emanate from one and the sam e 
No such safeguards exist in the case of private 
members' bills, but it is of course the duty of the ministry to 
watch these legislative essays, and get Parliament to strike 
out of any one of them whatever is inconsistent with another 
measure passed or intended to be passed in the same session. 

^ 4. Difficult and compl icat ed bills which raise no political 
controversy are sometimes referred to a select committee, whic h 
g oes th-ypu^ Klhe m and reports them as amended to the Hous e. 
Tlioy Avy.) iiji' rw.-n.- c.jn'wiered, first in committee of the Whole, 
and then by the House on the stage of report from committee 
of the Whole to the House. Such bills are now often referred 
to what are called Grand Committees, i,e. committees of at 
least fifty appointed in each session for the consideration of 
particular kinds of business, discussion in which replaces the 
discussion in committee of the Whole. Many bUls, however, 
never go before select or grand committees. While measures 
which excite political feeling or touch any powerful interest 
(such as that of landowners or railroads or liquor-dealers) are 
exhaustively debated, others may slip through unobserved. 
The enormous pressure of work and the prolixity with which 
some kinds of business are discussed, involve the hurrying other 
business through with scant consideration. 

5. Except in the case of discussions at unseasonable hours, 
the proceedings of Parliament are uso f ar repor ted in the leaffing 
newspapers and commented on by them th at bills.^ even those 
of private members, ge nerally become known t o those who m 
t hey^may c oncern. There is usually a debate on the second 
reading, and this debate attracts notice. 

6. A ^vernment bill is, by the law of its being, exposed to 
tk e^hostile criticism of the Opposition, who h ave an interes t 
in discred iting the^ mini s try b^jz^ disp a raging tUeir work. re- 
s pects private members' bills, it i s the undoubted dut yjoLsome 
mi nister to watch them , and to procure their amendment or re- 
section if he-finds them faults This duty is discharged^ les; 
faithfully than might be wished, but perhaps as well as can 
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expected from weak human nature, often tempted to conciliate 
a supporter or an “interest’^ by allowing a measure to go through 
which ought to have been stopped. 

7. Responsibility, for , everything done in the^House rests 
jipon the minis bry of th e.jday, because they are the leaders of 
the majority. If they allow a private member to pass a bad 
bill, if they stop him when trying to pass a good bill, they are 
in theory no less culpable than if they pass a bad bill of their 
own. Accordingly, when the second reading of a measure of 
consequence is moved, it is the duty of some member of the 
ministry to rise, with as little delay as possible, and state 
whether the ministry support it, or oppose it, or stand neutral 
Standing is j so .far as responsibility tojfch^quntiyigQ^s? 

pr actically the same thing as supp orting. The Opposi tion, 
as an org anized body, are not expected to je:^ressjfcheir opinion 
on any bi lls e xcop fc those of high poli dcal import. /Needless to 
say, private members are also held strictly responsible for the 
votes they give, these votes being all recorded and published 
next morning. Of course both parties claim praise or receive 
blame from the country in respect of their attitude towards 
bills of moment, and when a session has produced few or feeble 
Acts the Opposition charge the Ministry with sloth or incom- 
petence. 

The rules and usages I have described constitute valuable 
aids to legislation, and the quality of English and Scottish 
legislation, take it all and all, is good ; that is to say, the stat- 
utes are such as public opinion (whether rightly or wrongly) 
demands, and are well drawn for the purposes they aim at. 

^ Let us now apply the same test to the legislation of Con- 
gress. What follows refers primarily to the House, but is largely 
true of the Senate, because in the Senate also the committees 
play an important part. 

v^n neither House-m l Congress ar e there any government 
b ills. .Al Une asures are brought in by private members 
. all members are privat e. The nearest approach to the govern- 
ment bill of England is one brought in by a leading member 
of the majority in pursuance of a resolution taken in the con- 
gressional caucus of that majority. This seldom happens. 
lOne-jniisLiLoi^^^ CQmpare^-the_j3i: fe congressional bil l 
;wiriLtbeiBngl^^ bill rather than with a gove rn- 

m ent measure, and e^ecFtb find it marked by the faults that 
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mark the former class. The second difference is that whereas , 
in E n gland t he criticism and amendment of the most impqrtaiit i 
bills takes place in comnutteamf^tha- Whole, and ' 

taiU s_in om_of the large.^ St a n di ag C ommitte^es introdncad^Binee ' 
in the House of Representatives it takes place in a smal l 

com mittee of twenty members or less, of teg^of __sev^. In_the 

Senate also the committees do most of ^the work^ the com- 

Premising these dissimilarities, I go to the seven points before 
mentioned. 

^1. The excellence of the substance of a bill introduced in 
Qongr^s depends entirely on -^e vns dom a nd care of itg.J n- 
He may, if selfdistrustful, take counsel with his 
political allies respecting it. But there is no security for its 
representing any opinion or knowledge but his own. It may 
affect the management of an executive department, but the 
introducing member may not command departmental informa- 
tion, and will, if the bill passes, have nothing to do with the 
carrying out of its provisions. On the other hand, t he official s 
o f the government do not themselves intro duce bills though 
they may draft them ; and when tney hnd a congressman 
willing to bring them in, must leave the advocacy and conduct 
of a meas ure largely in his hands , — 

^2. The drafting of a m easure depends on the pains t aken 
and skill exerte d by its^ a.uf,ho r. Senate bills are usually well 
drafted because many senators are experienced lawyers : 
House bills are often crude and obscure. There does not exist 
either among the executive departments or in connection with 
Congress, any legal office charged with the duty of preparing 
bills, or of seeing that the form in which they pass is technically 
satisfactory. 

3. The onl y security for the consistency of the various meas ures 
of the same session is to be fo und in the fac t th at those whic h 
affect the same matter ought to be referr ed to th e same com - 
mittee. However, it often happens that there are two or more 
committees whose spheres of jurisdiction overlap, so that of two 
bills handling cognate matters, one may go to Committee A 
and the other to Committee B. Should different views of policy 
prevail in these two bodies, they may report the House bills 
' containing mutually repugnant provisions. There is nothing 
e 3 ^ept unusual vigilance on the part of some member interested, 
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to prevent both bills from passing. That mischief from this 
cause is not serious arises from the fact that out of the multitude 
of bills introduced^ few are reported and still fewer became law. 

4^ The f unction of a committee of eit her House of Congress 
e xtends not merelyto th e sifting and amending ol theMTsTefer red 
t olt, but to practically re-chawing them, if tlie^c^ 
any legislation. or-xeiectinP’ thern bv omifting to report them 
ti ll near the end of the sc^^sion if it thinks no legislation need ed. 
Every commitiee i s in fa ct a^mailJ^^eaaL^^ for the 

matters Iving^with in its ju risdictio n. It has forThis purpose 
the advantage of time, of the right to take evidence, and of the 
fact that some of its members have been selected from ^heir 
knowledge of or interest in the topics it has to deal with. On 
the other hand, it suffers from the nompublication of its de- 
bates, and from the tendency of all small and secret bodies to 
intrigues and compromises, compromises in which general prin- 
ciples of policy are sacrificed to personal feeling or selfish 
interest. Bills which go in black or white come out gray. 
They may lose all their distinctive colour ; or they may be 
turned into a medley of scarcely consistent provisions. The 
member who has introduced a bill may not have a seat on 
the committee, and may therefore be unable to protect his 
offspring. Other members of the House, masters of the sul)- 
ject but not members of the committee, can only be heard 
as witnesses. Although therefore there are full opportuni- 
ties for the discussion of the bill by the committee, it often 
emerges in an unsatisfactory form, or is quietly suppressed, 
because there is no impetus of the general opinion of the House 
or the public to push it through. When the bill comes bade to 
the House the chairman or other reporting member of the com- 
mittee generally moves the previous question, after which no 
amendment can be offered. Debate ceases and the bill is 
promptly passed or lost. ^In the Senate there is a bettor 
chance of discussion, for the Senate, having more time and 
fewer speakers, can review to some real purpose the findings of 
its committees. 

-oj^-^onrthe-socond 
tall, the public is not necessgrily apprised of the 
measures which^are before Congress.'^^^Affjn^^ 

CQ urse w atched by^he newspapers and s^ obecom es known J 
me asur es gquntnoHfied. 
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6. The general good-nature of Americans, and the tendency 
of members of their legislatures to oblige one another by doing 
reciprocal good turns, dispose people to let any bill go through 
which does not injure the interest of a party or of a person. 
Such good-nature counts for less in a committee, because a com- 
mittee has its own views and gives effect to them. ^'But in the 
House there are few views, though much impatience. > The 
House has no time to w^eigh the merits cf a bill reported back 
to it. Members have never heard it debated. They know no 
more of what passed in the committee than the report tells 
them. If t he measu re in 

t he majo rity will rmer*LJi;.4-df twY - pn-rt^ r th^ 

*l/Wi 2 Li has been said already will have shown that except 
as regards bills of great importance, or directly involving party 
issues, there can be li ttle effective 

m em ber who brings in a bill is not responsible, hecan sa-the 
committee generally alters his b ill. The committee is little 
observed and the details of what passed within the four walls 
of its room are not published.' The great parties in the House 
are but faintly responsible, because their leaders are not bound 
to express an opinion, and a vote taken on a non-partisan bill is 
seldom a strict party vote, v Individual members are no doubt 
responsible, and a member who votes against a popular meas- 
ure, one for instance favoured by the working men, will suffer 
for it.^ But the responsibility of individuals, most of them 
insignificant, half of them destined to vanish, like snow-flakes 
in a river, at the next election, gives little security to the people. 

The best defence that can be advanced for this system is that 
it has been naturally evolved as a means of avoiding worse 
mischiefs. "^It is really a plan for legislating by a number of 
commissions. Ha.ch rftcciving suggestions in theu- 

_slmpe of bills, 'lEakin^ evidence upon- theihr. and .sifting, them Jn 

dSba^, -frames its measures and lays. them before the Houae-ia- 
a shape wKieh seems designed to make amendment in details^ 
^gdigssr'"Whire" leaving the general policy to be accepted or 
rejected by a simple vote of the whole body. In this last 


•*^116 member who has taken this course is the worse off, because he rarely 
has an opportunity of explaining by a speech in the House his reason for his 
vote and is therefore liable to the imputation of having been “got at"’ by 
capitalists. 
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respect the plan may be compared with that of the Romans 
during the Republic, whose general assembly of the people 
approved or disapproved of a bill as a whole, without power of 
amendment, a plan which had the advantage of making laws 
clear and simple. At Rome, however, bills could be proposed 
only by a magistrate upon his official responsibility ; they were 
therefore comparatively few and sure to be carefully drawn. 
^'J'he members of American legislative commissions have no 
special training, no official experience, little praise or blame to 
look for, and no means of securing that the overburdened House 
will ever come to a vote on their proposals. There is no more 
agreement between the views of one commission and another 
than what may result from the fact that the majority in both 
belongs to the same party. 

Add to the conditions above described the fact that the 
s, House in its few months of life has not time to deal with one- 
twentieth of the many thousand bills which are thrown upon 
it, that it therefore drops the enormous majority unconsidered, 
though some of the best may be in this majority, and passes 
most of those which it does pass by a suspension of the rules 
which leaves everything to a single vote,^ and the marvel comes 
to be, not that legislation is faulty, but that an intensely practical 
people tolerates such defective machinery. Some reasons may 
be suggested tending to explain this phenomenon. 

Legislation is a difficult business in all free countries, and 
perhaps more difficult the more free the country is, because 
the discordant voices are more numerous and less under con-s 
trol. -" Am ad- c a 4ma^metimes sacrificed^practioaLnorty^^nce 
^dislike to authority. 

TheTtodficl^^ all other nations in their power of 

making the best of bad conditions, getting the largest results 
out of scanty materials or rough methods. vMany things in 
that country work better than they ought to work, so to speak, 
or could work in any other country, because the people are 
shrewdly alert in minimizing such mischiefs as arise from their 
own haste or heedlessness, and because they have a great 
capacity for self-help. 

Aware that they possess this gift, the Americans have been 
content to leave their political machinery unreformed. Persons 

I “JEtis can be done by a two-tbirds vote during the last six days of a session 
and on the first and third Mondays of each month. 
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who propose comprehensive reforms are suspected as theorists 
or faddists. The national inventiveness, active in the spheres 
of mechanics and money-making, spends little of its force on the 
details of governmental methods, and the interest in material 
development tends to diminish the interest felt in politics. 
Nevertheless a certain change of attitude is evidenced by the 
much greater attention now given in the Universities to the 
teaching of the principles and practice of government and 
administration. 

^ The want of legislation on topics where legislation is needed 
breeds fewer ewls than would follow in countries like England 
or France where Parliament is the only law-making body. 
TiieL,.. powers of Congress__ar e.,.iimited to .comp aratively few 
siibjje^ : its failures ai:£LSupposed seldom to touch t he, gene ral 
well-being jof the people, or the healthy administration of the 
ordinary law. ~ — 

The^ault s of bills passed by the House_ar^joften_.QUred by 
th^^Senate, where chscusiioh, if hbVc^ vith a purer public 

spirit, is at least more leisurely and thorough. The committee 
system produces in that body also some of the same flabbiness 
and colourlessness in bills passed. But the blunders, whether 
in substance or of form, of the one chamber are frequently cor- 
rected by the other, and many bad bills fail owing to a division 
of opinion between the Houses. 

The Speaker had and the managing committee now has, 
through their control of business in the House, what practically 
amounts to a veto upon bills ; and not a few thus perish. 

' T'he President's veto kills off some •mp.flsnm.a He 

does not trouble himself about defects of form; but where a 
bill seems to him opposed to sound policy, it is his constitu- 
tional duty to disapprove it, and to throw on Congress the 
responsibility of passing it ^^over his veto’^ by a twp-thirds 
vote. A good President accepts this responsibility. 



CHAPTER XVII 


CONGBESSIONAL FUSTANCE 

Finance is a sufficiently distinct and important department 
of legislation to need a chapter to itself ; nor does any legisla- 
ture devote so large a proportion of its time as does Congress 
to the consideration of financial bills. These are of two kinds : 
those which raise revenue by taxation, and those which direct 
the application of the public funds to the various expenses of 
the government. At present Congress raises all the revenue it 
requires by indirect taxation/ and chiefly by duties of customs 
and excise ; so taxing bills are practically tariff bills, the excise 
duties being comparatively little varied from year to year. 

The method of passing both kinds of bills is unlike that of 
most European countries. In England, with which, of course, 
America can be most easily compared, although both the 
levying and the spending of money are absolutely under the 
control of the House of Commons, the House of Commons 
originates no proposal for either. It never either grants money 
or orders the raising of money except at the request of the 
Crown. Once a year the Chancellor of the Exchequer lays 
before it, together with a full statement of the revenue and 
expenditure of the past twelve months, estimates of the ex- 
penditure for the coming twelve months, and suggestions for 
the means of meeting that expenditure by taxation or by bor- 
rowing. He embodies these suggestions in resolutions on 
which, when the House has accepted them, bills are grounded 
imposing certain taxes or authorizing the raising of a loan. 
The House may of course amend the bills in details, but no 
private member ever proposes a taxing bill, for it is no con- 
cern of any one except the ministry to fill the public treasury.^ 

^ During the Civil War, direct taxes were levied (the proceeds of which 
have, however, been since returned *to the States) : and many other kinds of 
taxes besides those mentioned in the text have been imposed at different times. 

2 Of course a private member may earrj'“ a resolution involving additional 
expenditure ; but even this is at variance with the stricter constitutional doc- 
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The estimates prepared by the several administrative depart- 
ments (Army, Navy, OJBSce of Works, Foreign Office, etc.)^ 
and revised by the Treasury, specify the items of proposed 
expenditure with much particularity, and fill three or more 
bulky volumes, which are delivered to every member of the 
House. These estimates are debated in committee of the 
whole House, explanations being required from the ministers 
who represent the Treasury and the several departments, and 
are passed in a long succession of separate votes. Members 
may propose to reduce any particular grants, but not to in- 
crease them; no money is ever voted for the public service 
except that which the Crown has asked for through its minis- 
ters. The Crown must never ask for more than it actually 
needs, and hence the ministerial proposals for taxation are 
carefully calculated to raise just so much money as will easily 
cover the estimated expenses for the coming year. It is reck- 
oned almost as great a fault in the finance minister if he has 
needlessly overtaxed the people, as if he has so undertaxed 
them as to be left with a deficit. If at the end of a year a 
substantial surplus appears, the taxation for next year is re- 
duced in proportion, supposing that the expenditure remains 
the same. Every credit granted by Parliament expires of 
itself at the end of the financial year. 

In the United States the Secretary of the Treasury sends 
annually to Congress a report containing a statement of the 
national income and expenditure and of the condition of the 
public debt, together with remarks on the system of taxation 
and suggestions for its improvement. He also sends what is 
called his Annual Letter, enclosing the estimates, framed by 
the various departments, of the sums needed for the public ser- 
vices of the United States during the coming year.^ So far 
the Secretary is like a European finance minister, except that 
he communicates with the chamber on paper instead of mak- 
ing his statement and proposals orally. But here the resem- 
blance stops. Whatever remains in the way of financial lus- 
trine and practice ; a doctrine regarded by the statesmen of the last generation 
as extremely valuable, because it restrains the propensity of a legislature 
yield to demands -c-maiiating from sections or classes, which may entail heavy 
and perhaps unprofiuible charges on the country. See the observations of Mr. 
Gladstone m the House of Commons, March 22, 1880. 

^ This has now become a bulky volume. In it he neither endorses nor criti- 
cizes the estimates. 
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lation is done by Congress and its committees, the President 
having no further hand in the matter/ though he may send 
messages pressing Congress to vote for money for some purpose 
which he deems important. 

The bn ^iness_ of rraisin g_jn oney bel ong s to one committe e 
only, tEcTstanding committee of Ways and Mean s, consisting 
of nineteen members^ Its~chalrman is alway^a leading man in 
the party which commands a majority in the House. This 
committee prepares and reports to the House the bills needed 
for imposing or continuing the various customs duties, excise 
duties, etc. The report of the Secretary has been referred by 
the House to this committee, but the latter does not necessarily 
base its bills upon or in any way regard that report. Neither 
does it in preparing them start from an estimate of the sums 
needed to support the public service. It does not, because it 
cannot : for it does not know what grants for the public ser- 
vice will be proposed by the spending committees, since the 
estimates submitted in the Secretary's letter furnish no trust- 
worthy basis for a guess. It does not, for the further reason 
that the primary object of customs duties has for many years 
past been not the raising of revenue, but the protection of 
American industries by subjecting foreign products to a very 
high tariff. This tariff* (further raised in 1890 and 1897, altered 
in 1909, and reduced in 1913) brought in an income far exceeding 
the current needs of the government. Two-thirds of the war 
debt having been paid off, the fixed charges shrank to one- 
third of what they were when the war ended, yet this tariff 
remained with few modifications, surpluses constantly accu- 
mulating in the national treasury, until in 1890 a Pension Act 
was passed which increased expenditures so largely as almost 
to absorb even the growing surplus. The committee of Ways 
and Means had therefore had no motive for adapting taxation 
to expenditure. The former seemed likely to be always in 
excess while the protective tariff stood, and the protective 
tariff stood for commercial or political reasons unconnected 
with national finance.^ Of recent finance it would be difficult 
to speak without entering on controversial ground. 

1 Now however the President has received by statute the power of examin- 
ing the estimates and making recommendations regarding them. 

2 For a long time surpluses were got rid of by paying off debt ; but when finan- 
ciers began to hold that a certain portion of the debt ought to be kept on foot 
for bankmg aad currency purposes, much discussion arose as to how the accu- 
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When the revenue bills come to be debated in committee of 
the whole House similar causes prevent them from being scru- 
tinized from the purely financial point of view. Debate turns 
on those items of the tariff which involve gain or loss to influ- 
ential groups. Little inquiry is made as to the amount needed 
and the adaptation of the bills to produce that amount and no 
more. It is the same with ways and means bills in the Sen- 
ate. Communications need not pass between the committees 
of either House and the Treasury. The iDerson most respon- 
sible, the person who most nearly corresponds to an English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or a French Minister of Finance, 
is the chairman of the House committee of Ways and Means. 
But he stands in no official relation to the Treasury, and is 
not required to exchange a word or a letter vdth its staff. 
Neither, of course, can he count on a majority in the House. 
Though he is a leading man he is not a leader, Le. he has no 
claim on the votes of his own party, many of whom may disap- 
prove of and cause the defeat of his proposals. This befell in 
1886, when the chairman of this committee, an able man, and 
perhaps, after the Speaker, the most considerable person in 
the Democratic majority, was beaten in his attempted reform 
of the tariff. 

The business of spending money used to belong to the com- 
mittee on Appropriations, but in 1883 a new committee, that 
on Rivers and Harbours, received a large field of expenditure ; 
and in 1886 sundry other supply bills were referred to sun- 
dry standing committees. The committee on appropriations 
starts from, but does not adopt, the estimates sent in by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for the appropriation bills it pre- 
pares usually make large and often reckless reductions in these 
estimates. The Rivers and Harbours committee proposes 
grants of money for what are called '^internal improvements/' 
nominaJly in aid of navigation, but practically in order to turn 
a stream of public money into the State or States where each 
“improvement" is to be executed. More money is wasted in 

mulatmg balance should be disposed of. The Pension Act, although primarily 
intended to gratify the survivors of the Northern armies in the Civil War, seems 
to have been also designed to so deplete the Treasury as to remove one reason 
for reducing the protective tariff. Since then pension expenditure has in- 
creased, military and naval expenditure has increased, and though the tariff 
has been raised and revenue from customs has grown, expenditure has some^ 
times (as for instance in 1909) been in excess of revenue. 
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this way than what the parsimony of the appropriations com- 
mittee can save. Each of the other standing committees, 
including the committee on pensions, a source of infinite waste, ^ 
proposes grants of money, not knowing nor heeding v/hat is 
being proposed by other committees, and guided by the ex- 
ecutive no further than the members choose. All the expen- 
ditures recommended must be met by appropriation bills, but 
into their propriety the appropriations committee cannot inquire. 

Every revenue bill must, of course, come before the House ; 
and the House, whatever else it may neglect, never neglects the 
discussion of taxation and money grants. These are discussed 
as fully as the pressure of work permits, and are often added 
to by the insertion of fresh items, which members interested 
in getting money voted for a particular purpose or locality 
suggest. These bills then go to the Senate, which forthwith 
refers them to its committees. The Senate committee on 
finance deals with the revenue-raising bills ; the committee on 
appropriations with supply bills. Both sets then come before 
the whole Senate. Although it cannot initiate revenue-raising 
bills, the Senate long ago made good its claim to amend appro- 
priation bills, and does so freely, adding items and often raising 
the total of the grants. When the bills go back to the House, 
the House usually rejects the amendments ; the Senate adheres 
to them, and a Conference committee is appointed, usually con- 
sisting of three senators and three members of the House, by 
which a compromise is settled, hastily and in secret, and accepted, 
generally in the last days of the session, by a hard-pressed but 
reluctant House. Even as enlarged by this conomittee, the 
supply voted is often found inadequate, so a Deficiency bill is 
introduced in the following session, including a second series of 
grants to the departments. 

The European reader will ask how all this is or can be done 
by Congress without frequent communication from cr to the 
executive government. There are such communications, for 
the ministers, anxious to secure appropriations adequate for 
their respective departments, talk to tha chairmen and appear 

^ The annual expenditure on pensions was in 1887, $75,000,000 (£15,000,000). 
Under the statute of 1890, it had risen in 1S9-1 to $142,092,818, with 094,762 
pensioners on the roll, 39 years after the end of the War of Secession. In 
1912, 43 years after the war, it stood at $152,986,433. The total amount ex- 
pended in pensions for service in the Northern armies during the War of Se- 
cession alone had, in 1908, reached $3,533,593,025 (about £707,000,000). 
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before the committees to give evidence as to departmental 
needs. But Congress does not look to them for guidance as in 
the early days it looked to Hamilton and Gallatin. If the 
House cuts down their estimates they turn to the Senate and 
beg it to restore the omitted items; if the Senate fail them, 
the only resource left is a Deficiency bill in the next session. 

If one department is so starved as to be unable to do its work, 
while another obtains lavish grants which invite jobbery or 
waste, it is the committees, not the executive, whom the people 
ought to blame. If, by a system of log-rolling, vast sums are 
wasted upon useless public works, no minister has any oppor- 
tunity to interfere, any right to protest. A minister cannot, as 
in England, bring Congress to reason by a threat of resigiaation, 
for it would make no difference to Congress if the w^hole cabinet 
were to resign, unless of course the congressmen most con- 
spicuously concerned should be so palpably in fault that the 
people could be roused to vigorous disapproval. 

What has been here stated may be summarized as follows : 

There is nracticallv no connection betw^een the policy of 
revenue raising and the policy of revenue spending, for these 
are lett to different committees whose \iews may be oppo sed, 
Qnri f.liA ir> f.hfi TT puse has no recognize d leaders to 

remark the d iscrep ancies__nr mak e one, or other view nreva il. 
In the Forty-ninth Congress a strong free-trader w'-as chairman 
of the tax-proposing committee on Ways and Means, while a 
strong protectionist was chairman of the spending committee 
on Appropriations. 

There is no relation between the amount proposed to be 
spent in any one year, and the amount proposed to be raised. 
But for the fact that the high tariff has usually though not 
always produced a large annual surplus, financial breakdowns 
might have been frequent and serious. 

The knowledge and experience of the permanent officials \ 
either as regards the productivity of taxes, and the incidental 
benefits or losses attending their collection, or as regards the^ 
nature of various kinds of expenditure and their comparative 
utility, can be turned to accoimt only by interrogating these 
officials before the committees. Their views are not stated in 
the House by a parliamentary chief, nor tested in debate by argu-l 
ments addressed to him which he must there and then answer. \ 

Little check exists on the tendency of members to deplete 
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the public treasury by securing grants for their friends or con- 
stituents, or by putting through financial jobs for which they 
are to receive some private consideration. If either the major- 
ity of the committee on Appropriations or the House itself 
suspects a job, the grant proposed may be rejected. But it is 
the duty of no one in particular to scent out a job, and to de- 
feat it by public exposure. 

The nation is sometimes puzzled by a financial policy varying 
from year to year, and controlled by no responsible leaders, and 
it feels less interest than it ought in congressional discussions, 
nor has it confidence in Congress.^ 

The result on the national finance is unfortunate. A thought- 
ful American publicist remarks, “So long as the debit side 
of the national account is managed by one set of men, and 
the credit side by another set, both sets working separately 
and in secret without public responsibility, and without inter- 
vention on the part of the executive official who is nominally 
responsible ; so long as these sets, being composed largely of 
new men every two years, give no accerction to business except 
when Congress is in session, and thus spend in preparing plans 
the whole time which ought to be spent in public discussion of 
plans already matured, so that an immense budget is rushed 
through without discussion in a week or ten days — just so 
long the finances wiU go from bad to worse, no matter by what 


1 “The noteworthy fact that even the most thorough debates in Congress 
fail to awaken any genuine or active interest in the minds of the people has 
had its most stnking illustrations in the course of our financial legislation, for 
though the discussions which have taken place in Congress upon financial 
questions have been so frequent, so protracted, and so thorough, engrossing 
a large part of the time of the House on their every recurrence, they seem in 
almost every instance to have made scarcely any impression upon the public 
mind. The Coinage Act of 1873, by which "silvor was demonetized, had been 
before the country many years ere it reached adoption, having been time and 
again considered by committees of Congress, time and again printed and dis- 
cussed m one shape or another, and having finallv gained acceptance appar- 
ently by sheer persistence and importunity The Resumption Act of lS7o, too, 
had had a like career of repeated considerations by committees, repeated 
printings and a full discussion by Congress, and yet when the Bland Silver 
Bill of 1S7S was on its way through the mills of legislation, some of the most 
prominent newspapers of the country declared with confidence that the Re- 
sumption Act had been passed inconsiderately and in haste; and several mem- 
bers of Congress had previously complained that the demonetization scheme 
of 1873 had been pushed surreptitiously through the courses of its passage, 
Congress having been tricked into accepting it, doing it scarcely knew what.” 

^Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Government, p. 148. This remark, how- 
ever, would not apply to the tariff debates of 1890, 1909, and 1913. 
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name you call the party in power. No other nation on earth 
attempts such a things or could attempt it without soon coming 
to grief, our salvation thus far consisting in an enormous in- 
come.” 

It may be replied to this criticism that the enormous in- 
come, added to the fact that the tariff is imposed for protection 
rather than for revenue, is not only the salvation of the United 
States Government under the present system, but also the 
cause of that system. Were the tariff framed with a view to 
revenue only, no higher taxes would be imposed than the 
public service required, and a better method of balancing the 
public accounts would follow. America is the only country in 
the world whose difficulty has mostly been not to raise money 
but to spend it.^ But it is equally true that Congress is con- 
tracting lax habits, and ought to change them. 

How comes it, if all this be true, that the finances of America 
have been so flourishing, and in particular that the Civil War 
debt was paid off with such regularity and speed that the total 
public debt of §3,000,000,000 (£600,000,000) in 1865 had sunk 
in 1890 to §1,000,000,000 (£200,000,000) ? Does not so brilliant 
a result speak of a continuously wise and skilful management 
of the national revenue ? 

The swift reduction of the debt seems to have been due to the 
following causes : — 

To the prosperity of the country which, with one interval of 
trade depression, had for twenty-five years been developing its 
amazing natural resources so fast as to produce an amount of 
wealth which was not only greater, but probably more widely dif- 
fused through the population, than in any other part of the world.^ 

To the spending habits of the people, who allow themselves 
luxuries such as the masses enjoy in no other country, and 


- For twenty-eight years up to 1892, there had been surpluses, the smallest 
of $2,344,000 in 1874, the largest of $145,543,000 in 1882. The surplus for the 
year ending 30th June, 1890, was about $44,000,000. The receipts from customs 
alone were greater b 5 ’' about $48,000,000 in 1890 than in 1885. The total 
revenue of the year ending June 30, 1892, was $425,000,000, and the total ex- 
penditure $415,000,000, the receipts from eiistopi« duties having declined, and 
the expenditure, especially on pensions, ha^dng increased. In 1899, and in sev- 
eral other years since, there were deficits. ^ 

2 In 1907 the total revenue of the Xatioiml Government from all sources 
was $846,725,340, and in 1912, $992,249,230. The total expenditure was in 
1907, $762,488,753, and in 1912, $965,273,678. The total public interest bear- 
ing debt stood in 1908 at $963,776,770. 
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therefore pay more than any other people in the way of indirect 
taxation. The fact that Federal revenue is mostly raised by 
customs and excise makes the people far less sensible of the 
pressure of taxation than they would be did they pay directly. 

To the absence, down till 1899, of the military and naval 
charges which press so heavily on European states. 

To the maintenance of an exceedingly high tariff at the 
instance of interested persons who have obtained the public 
ear and can influence Congress. It was the acceptance of the 
policy of Protection, rather than any deliberate conviction 
that the debt ought to be paid off, that caused the continuance 
of a tariff whose huge and constant surpluses enabled the debt 
to be reduced. 

Europeans, admiring and envying the rapidity with which 
the Civil War debt was reduced were in those years disposed to 
credit the Americans with brilliant financial skill. That, however, 
which was really admirable in the conduct of the American 
people was not their judgment in selecting particular methods 
for raising money, but their readiness to submit during and im- 
mediately after the war to unprecedentedly heavy taxation. 
The interests (real or supposed) of the manufacturing classes 
have caused the maintenance of the tariff then imposed ; nature, 
by giving the people a spending power which rendered the 
tariff marvellously productive, did the rest. 

Under the system of congressional finance here described 
America wastes millions annually. But her wealth is so great, 
her revenue so elastic, that she is not sensible of the loss. She 
has the glorious privilege of youth, the privilege of committing 
errors without suffering from their consequences. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE EELATIONS OF THE TWO HOTJSES 

The creation by the Constitution of 1789 of two chambers in 
the United States, in place of the one chamber which existed 
under the Confederation, has been usually ascribed by Euro- 
peans to mere imitation of England ; and one learned writer 
goes so far as to suggest that if England had possessed three 
chambers, like the States General of France, or four, like the 
Diet of Sweden, a crop of three-chambered or four-chambered 
legislatures would, in obedience to the example of happy and 
successful England, have sprimg up over the world. There 
were, however, better reasons than deference to English prec- 
edents to justify the division of Congress into two houses and 
no more ; and so many indubitable instances of such a defer- 
ence may be quoted that there is no need to hunt for others. 
Not to dwell upon the fact that there were two chambers in 
all but two ^ of the thirteen original States, the Convention of 
1787 had two solid motives for iSxing on this number, a motive 
of principle and theory, a motive of immediate expediency. 

T he chief advantage of divid ing r twn hr^ .Yinhfia | 

is that the one may check the haste a nd correct the mistakes 
oTthe oth er. This a dvanta ge is p ^urchased at thn_Drice of so me 1 
delay, and o f the v reakness which TesuLts.iro.m,a sjplitting up | 
o f auth ority. If a legislature be constituted of three or more | 
branches, the advantage is scarcely increased, the delay and | 
weakness are immensely aggravated. Two chambers can be I 
made to work together in a way almost impossible to more than/| 
two. As the proverb says, **Two^s company, three^s none.”^. 
If there be three chambers, two are sure to intrigue and likely 
to combine against the third. The difficulties of carrying a ' 
measure without sacrificing its unity of principle, of fixing 

i 

1 Pennsylvania and Georgia , the former of which added a Senate in 1789 
the latter in 1790. See pasty Chapter XL on State Legislatures, 

m 
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responsibility, of securing the watchful attention of the public, 
serious with two chambers, becomes enormous with three or 
more. 

To these considerations there was added the practical 
ground that the dnnsT op of Onngrei^ s into snpplifid 

§, means of settli ng ,the_disr>ut^ ra a: ed bntvropn the smal l 

and the la^ State s. Tin' !a u r isi’iu .*.«!■ d a 'cpi^jsseata- 
tion o f the States in Coi ^ess propo rtioned to tbnir respective 
populations, the former for their equal rc'pTTsentarion 
ereign coinmonwealths . Both were"^ari-jiecl t)y7]iri)lan which ' 
(Seated two chamber^ in one of which the former principle, in > 
the other of which the latter principle, was recognized. The 
' country remained a federation in_r_papect of the Senate, it became 
a nation in resnect of the House : there was no occasion for a 
tErd chamb5\ 

The respective characters of the two bodies are wholly un- 
like those of the so-called upper and lower chambers of Europe. 
In Europe there is always a difference of political complexion 
generally resting on a difference in personal composition. There 
the upper chamber represents the aristocracy of the country, 
or the men of wealth, or the high officials, or the influence of the 
Crown and Court; while the lower chamber represents the 
^multitude. '^Between t he Senate- and tha---HQuse there is no 
such difference. Both eouallv represent th,e people, the whole; 
"peoplo^and nothing b ut the peop le. The individual members 
come from the same" classeT^oi the community ; t hough in 
the Senate, as it has more rich men (in proportion to numbers) 
than has the House, t he influence of capit al has latterly been 
more ma rked. Both have been formed by' the same social 
influences ; and the social pretensions of a senator expire with 
his term of office. Both are possessed by the same ideas, 
governed by the same sentiments, equally conscious of their 
dependence on public opinion. Thocao ne has_m e vf y p -- hpip . in . y ,. Ji k;p 
th e En rf ish J Bouse of Commo ns^^a-pepular-pet-,- the otheij.never^ 
JjkedhaJEn ^^h Hou se of Lords^^iopular^^^ 

WhatlTpefEaprstyan^ two branches of Congress have 
mot exhibited that contrast of feeling and policy which might 
jbe expected from the different methods by which they are 
/chosen. In t he House theihrge States are predominant : ten ou t 
of forty-eighf^ess thanone-fourth)^eturh‘an absolute^ 
of the 443 representatives. In the Senate th ese same ten 
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States have only twenty members out of ninety-six, less than 
a fourth of the whole. In other words, these ten States are more 
than sixteen times as powerful in the House as they are in the 
Senate. B ut as the House has never been the orga-n of the 

States, nor nrone to act.Jn their interest, ,_sa_ .neither 

Senate been the ■stronghold of the small States^ fo r America nl 
p olitics have neveLj :iUr.n je£ijLi^ an-antago nism b etweep_fjiese | 
two sets of commonwealth s. Questions relating to States^ 
rights and the greater or less extension of the powers of the 
national government have played a leading part in the history 
of the Union. But although small States might be supposed 
to be specially zealous for States’ rights, the tendency to uphold 
them has been no stronger in the Senate than in the House. 
In one phase of the slavery struggle the Senate happened to 
be under the control of the slaveholders while the House was not ; 
and then of course the Senate championed the sovereignty of 
the States. But this attitude was purely accidental, and disap- 
peared with its transitory cause. i 

The real differences between the two bodies are due to the 
smaller size of the Senate, and the consequent greater facilities/ 
for debate, to the somewhat superior capacity of its membersj 
to the habits which its executive functions form in individual! 
senators, and have formed in the whole body. r 

In Europe, where the question as to the utility of second 
chambers is actively canvassed, two objections are made to 
them, one that they deplete the first or popular chamber ofl^ 
able men, the other that they induce d^dlocks and consequent 
stoppage of the wheels of governmenr(v-^n both arguments 
light may be expected from American experience. 

Although the Senate does draw off from the House many of 
its ablest men, it is not clear, paradoxical as the observation 
may appear, t hat_the Hmxse wop M hp> mnnh 
taining those men. T he faults of the House are mainly duel 
mot to want oi talent among individuals, but to its defective 
methods, and especially to the absence of leadership. These 
are faults which the addition of twenty or thirty able men would 
not cure. Some of the committees would be stronger, and so far 
the work would be better done. But the House as a whole would 
not (assuming its rules and usages to’ remain what they are now) 
be distinctly a greater power in the country. On the other hand, 
the merits of the Senate are largely due to the fact that it trains 
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\ to higher efficiency the ability which it has drawn from the House, 

I and gives that ability a sphere in which it can develop with better 
i results. Were the Senate and the House thrown into one, the 
‘ country might suffer more by losing the Senate than it would 
gain by improving the House, for the united body would have 
th^-qualities of the House and not those of the Senate. 

Col lisions, between the two Houses are frequent. Each is 
Jealous and combative. Each is prone to alter the bills that 
• come from the other ; and the Senate in particular knocks 
i about remorselessly tha§e Jayourite children of the House, the^ 
appropriation biUs. The fact that one House has' passed a bill 
;goes Dut a Tittle waiy in inducing the other to pass it ; the Senatei.^ 
would reject twenty House bills as readily as one. JQead= 
Inqks^ however, disagreements over serious issues which stop : 
'the machinery of administration, are not common. They rarely/ 

' cause excitement or alarm outside Washington, because the| 

^ country, remembering previous instances, feels sure they will, 
boJidjus^, and knows that either House would yield were it 
unmistakably condemned by public opinion. The executive- 
go vernment goes on undisturbed, and the worst that can happen 
is theTosShf a bill whicITmay be passed some months later. Even 
as betweenHhe two bodies there is no great bitterness in these; 
conflicts, becausA-the cansesin f quarrel do ndt^ ~deep7~ Some--' 
times it is self-esteem that is in^ved7the sensitive self-esteem 
of an assembly. Sometimes one or other House is playing for 
a party advantage. That intensity which in the similar con- 
tests of Europe arises from class feeling is absent, because there 
is no class distinction between the two American chambers. Thus 
the country seems to be watching a fencing match rather than 
a combat d outrance. 

1 dwell upon this substantial identity of character in the 
Senate and the House because it explains the fact, surprising 
to a European, that two perfectly co-ordinate authorities, neither 
of which has any more right than its rival to claim to speak 
for the whole nation, manage to get along together. Their 
Quarrels are professional and personal rather than conflicts of 
pdverse principles. The two bodies are not hostile elements in 
the nation, striving for supremacy, bnt^enrai^^ 
whose word of rebuke will quiet them . 

H 'must, however, be also remembereTthat in such countries 
as England, France, and Italy, the popular chamber stands in 
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7ery close relation with the executive government, which it has 
virtually installed and which it supports. A conflict between 
- the two chambers in such countries is therefore a conflict td~ which 
rThe executive is a party, involving issues which may be of the 
^^^ ^treme st _ urgency [ and this naturally intensifies the struggle. 
For the House of Ix)rd§'iiriSngflaM'~df^ in Ttalylfch 

resist a demand for legislation made by the ministry, who are 
responsible for the defence and peace of the country, and backed 
by the representative House, is a more serious matter than 
almost any collision between the Senate and the House can be in 

( America,^ 

The United States is the only great country in the world 
(for the Australian Commonwealth is scarcely an exception) in 
which the two Houses are really equal and co-ordinate. Such 
a system could hardly work, and therefore could not last, if the 
executive were the creature of either or of both, nor unless both 
were in touch with the sovereign people, although that touch is, 
owing to the system of nominations (see Part III post)^ not so 
close as it appears to be. 

When each chamber persists in its own view, the regular pro- 
ceeding is to appoint a committee of conference, usually con- 
sisting of three members of the Senate and three of the House, 
sometimes however of a larger number. These six meet in 
secret, and generally settle matters by a compromise, which 
enables each side to retire with honour. When appropriations 
are involved, a sum intermediate between the smaller one which 
the House proposes to grant and the larger one desired by the 
Senate is adopted. If no compromise can be arranged, and if the 
action of the President, who may conceivably give his moral 
support (backed by the possibility of a veto) to one or another 
Chamber, does not intervene, the conflict continues till one side 
yields or it ends by an adjournment, which of course involves the 
failure of the measure disagreed upon. The House at one time 
tried to coerce the Senate into submission by adding riders/^ 
as they are called, to appropriation bills, i.e, annexing or “tack- 
ing'^ (to use the English expression) pieces of general le^slation 
to bills granting sums of money. This puts the Senate in the 


1 Of course a case may be imagined in which the President should ask foi 
legislation, as Lincoln did during the war, and one House of Congress should 
grant, the other refuse, the Acts demanded. But such cases are less likely to 
occur in America than in Europe under the Cabinet system. 
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dilenixBa of either accepting the unwelcome rider, or rejecting 
the whole bill, and thereby withholding from the executive the 
funds it needs. This happened in 1855 and 1856. However, 
the Senate stood firm, and the House gave way. The device 
had previously been attempted (in 1849) by the Senate in tack- 
ing a pro-slavery provision to an appropriation bill which it was 
returning to the House, and it was revived by both Houses 
against President Andrew Johnson in 1867. 

In a contest the Senate usually, though not invariably, gets 
the better of the House. It is smaller, and can therefore more 
easily keep its majority together ; its members are more ex- 
perienced ; and it has the great advantage of being permanent, 
whereas the House is a transient body. The Senate can hold 
out, because if it does not get its way at once against the House, 
it may do so when a new House comes up to Washington. 
The House cannot afford to wait, because the hour of its own 
dissolution is at hand. Besides, while the House does not know 
the Senate from inside, the Senate, many of whose members 
have sat in the House, knows all the ‘'^ins and outs^' of its rival, 
can gauge its strength and play upon its weakness. 
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GENEEuAX. OBSERVATIONS ON CONGRESS 

After this inquiry into the composition and working of each 
branch of Congress, it remains for me to make some observa- 
tions which apply to both Houses, and which may tend to indi- 
cate the features that distinguish them from the representative 
assemblies of the Old World. The European reader must bear 
in mind three points which, in following the details of the last 
few chapters, he may have forgotten. T he first is that Congre ss 
is not, like the Parl iaments of E ngland, Fr ance, and Italy, a 
sovereign assembly, but is sublec,t_tn_ the Constitution, whin h 
only the people can change . T he second is , t hat it neither 
^points nor dismisses the executive gov e mnif^ntj wl^ i ch spring s 
directly from popular election . T he third is, th at its sphere 
of legislative action is limited bv the exiatence of nearly Mt v 
governments in the several States, whose authority is jnst a s 
well based as its own, and cannot be cnrtj-JlecLhyJt, . 

I. The choice of mpn ’tWg of rr>r.o-^fgQ ig Inp^II y limited by 
l aw and bv custom . Under the Constitution every representa- 
tive and every senator must when elected be an inhabitant 
of the State whence he is elected. Moreover, State law has in 
many and custom practically in all States, established that a 
representative must be resident in the congressional district 
which elects him.^ The only exceptions to this practice occur 
in large cities where occasionally a man is chosen who lives in 
a different district of the city from that which returns him ; 
but such exceptions are rare.^ This restriction, inconvenient 

1 The best legal authorities hold that a provision of this kind is invalid, 
because State law has no power to narrow the qualifications for a Federal 
representative prescribed by the Constitution of the United States. And Cod* 
gress would probably so hold if the question arose in a case brought before it 
as to a disputed election. So far as I have been able to ascertain, the point 
has never arisen for determination. 

® I have however known of one or two cases in New England and in the city 
of New York in which persons not resident in the district have been eleeted. 
In New York on one occasion it was strongly urged against a candidate that 
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as it is both to candidates, whose field of choice in seeking a 
constituency it narrows, and to constituencies, whom it debars 
from choosing persons, however eminent, who do not reside in 
their midst, seems to Americans so obviously reasonable that 
few persons, even in the best educated classes, will admit its 
j policy to be disputable. In what are we to seek the causes of 
this opinion ? 

/ First. In the existence of States, originally separate political 
"Communities, still for many purposes independent, and accus- 
tomed to consider the inhabitant of another State as almost a 
foreigner. A New Yorker, Pennsylvanians would say, owes 
allegiance to New York ; he cannot feel and think as a citizen 
of Pennsylvania, and cannot therefore properly represent 
Pennsylvanian interests. This sentiment has spread by a sort 
of sympathy, this reasoning has been applied by a sort of analogy, 
to the counties, the cities, the electoral districts of the State itself. 
State Reeling h as fostered local feeling ; the locality dee i 3 aa.,no 
f man,^ aJfitu^Eresen ta^e who has noT by residence in itslimit s, 
and by makingitTiis**politicarhome, Se place where he ex^clses 
hi^vic rights, become soaked with its own local sentiment. 
^/Secondly. Much of the interest felt in the proceedings of 
Congress relates to the raising and «ipondinc: of money. Changes 
in the tariff may affect thoTmlusinos of a locality ; or a locality 
may petition for an appropriation public funds to some 
local public work, the making of a^arbour, or the improvement 
of the navigation of a river. both cases it is thought that 
no one but an inhabitant can duly comprehend the needs or 
ze^busly advocate the demands of a neighbourhood. 

^Thirdly. Inasmuch as no high qualities of statesmanship 
-^re expected from a congressman, a district would think it a 
Mur to be told that it ought to look beyond its own borders for 
[a representative ; and as the post is a paid one, the people feel 
jthat a good thing ought to be kept for one of themselves rather 
/than thrown away on a stranger. It is by local political work, 
(organizing, canvassing, and haranguing, that a party is kept 
going : and this work must be rewarded. 

A perusal of the chapter of the Fedevcilistj which argues 
that one representative for 30,000 inhabitants will sufficiently 
satisfy republican needs, suggests another reflection. The 


the side of the street in which he lived wa^ not vdthin the ward he was standing 
for. Sometinaes a nxan moves into a district in order to be chosen there. 
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writer refers to some who held a numerous representation to 
be a democratic institution, because it enabled every small dis- 
trict to make its voice heard in the national Congress. Such 
representation then existed in the State legislatures. Evi- 
dently the habits of the people were formed by these State legis- 
latures, in which it was a matter of course that the people of 
each tovmship or city sent one cf themselves to the assembly 
of the State. When they came to return members to Con- 
gress, they followed the same practice. A stranger had no 
means of making himself known to them and would not think 
of offering himself. That the habits of England are different 
may be due, so far as the eighteenth century is concerned, to 
the practice of borough-mongering, under which candidates 
unconnected with the place were sent down by some influen- 
tial person, or bought the seat from the corrupt corporation or 
the limited body of freemen. Thus the notion that a stranger 
might do well enough for a borough grew up, while in counties 
it remained, till 1885 , a maxim that a candidate ought to own 
land in the county — the old law required a freehold qualifi- 
cation somewhere ^ — or ought to live in, or ought at the very 
least (as I once heard a candidate, whose house lay just out- 
side the county for wliich he was standing, allege on his own 
behalf) to look into the county from his window while shaving 
in the morning.^ The English practice might thus seem to 


1 The old law (9 Anne, c. 5) required all members to possess a freehold quali- 
fication somewhere. All property qualification^ were abolished by statute in 
1858. Of the last five Prime Mmisieis ^lio have sat in the House of Com- 
mons none has rcpro«ent''d hiT> place of rcsidcnrc 

’ The- Enali^h habit of allowing a man te^ stand for a place with which he is 
personally unconnected would doubtless be favoured by the fact that many 
ministers are necessarily members of the House of Commons. The inconven- 
ience of excluding a man from the service of the nation because he could not 
secure his return in the place of his residence would be unendurable No such 
reason exists in America, because ministers cannot be members of Congress. 
In France, Gcuniany, Italy, and in Canada the practice resembles that of 
England, t.e. many members sit for places where thev do not reside, though 
a candidate residing in the place he stands for has a certain advantage. 

It is remarkable that the original English practice required the member to 
be a resident of the county or borough which returned him to Parliament. 
This la said to be a requirement at common law (witness the words “de comi- 
tatu tuo” in the writ for the election addressed to the sheriff), and was ex- 
pressly enacted by the statute 1 Henry V. cap. 1. But already in the time of 
Elizabeth the requirement was not enforced ; and in 1681 Lord Chief-Justice 
Pemberton ruled that “ little regard was to be had to that ancient statute 
1 Henry V forasmuch as common practice hath been ever since to the contrary.” 
The statute was repealed by 14 Geo. III. cap- 50. See Ai^n, Law and Cu&- 
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be an exception due to special causes, and the American prac- 
tice that which is natural to a free country, where lo^al^ 
go vernm ent is fully developed and rooted in the h^^ts of the 
peopleT"" It~“is“^6m" their local government that the political 
ideas of the American people have been formed : and they 
, have applied to their State assemblies and their national as- 
sembly the customs which grew up in the smaller area.^ 

These are the best explanations I can give of a phenomenon 
which strikes Europeans ail the more because it exists among 
^ population more unset tled and m igratory than any Jn. the 
Old World. But they leave ine still surprised at this stren^h 
of local feeling, a feeling not less marked in the new regions 
of the Far West than in the venerable commonwealths of 
Massachusetts and Virginia. Fierce as is the light of criticism 
which beats upon every part of that system, this point remains 
unpensured, because assumed to be part of the order of nature. 
y/So far as the restriction to residents in a State is concerned 
^it is intelligible. The senator was originally a sort of am- 
bassador from his State. He is chosen by the legislature or 
collective authority of his State. He cannot well be a citizen 
of one State and represent another. Even a representative 
in the House from one State who lived in another might be per- 
plexed by a divided allegiance, though there are groups of 
States, such as those of the north-west, whose great industrial 
interests are substantially the same. But what reason can 
there be for preventing a man resident in one part of a State 
from representing another part, a Philadelphian, for instance, 
from being returned for Pittsburg, or a Bostonian for Pittsfield 

tom of the Constitution, vol i. p. 83 ; Stubbs, Consht. Bist, vol. iii. p. 424. Dr, 
Stubbs obsen’es that the object of reqtiiring residence m early times was to 
secure “that ihe House of Commons should be a really representative body.” 
Mr Hearn {Government of England) suggests that the requirement had to be 
dropped because it was hard to find country gentlemen (or indeed burgesses) 
possessing the legal knowledge and statesmanship which the constitutional 
struggles of the s'xteenth and seventeenth centuries demanded. 

1 When President Garfield was one of the leaders of the House of Representa- 
tives it happened that his return for the district in which he resided became 
doubtful ovnng to the strength of the Democratic party there. His friend 
Mr. John Hay (to whom I owe the anecdote) , anxious to make sure that he should 
somehow be returned to the House, went into the adjoining district to sound 
the Republican voters there as to the propriety of running Mr. Garfield for 
their Constituency. They laughed at the notion, “Why, he don’t live in our 
deestrict.” I have heard of a case in which a member of Congress having 
after his election gone to live in a neighbounng district, was thereupon com- 
pelled by the pressure of public opinion to resign his seat. 
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in the west of Massachusetts? In Europe it is not found that 
a member is less active or successful in urging the local inter- 
ests of his constituency because he does not live there. He is 
often more successful, because more personally influential or 
persuasive than any resident whom the constituency could 
supply; and in case of a conflict of interests he always feels 
his efforts to be owing first to his constituents, and not to the 
place in w^hich he happens to reside. 

The mischief is twofold. Inferior men are returned, be- 
cause there are many parts of the country which do not grow 
statesmen, where nobody, or at any rate nobody desiring to 
enter Congress, is to be found above a moderate level of polit- 
ical capacity. And men of marked ability and zeal are pre- 
vent ed from forci ng^ tEeir way inr^“ ’‘Suc!r"mm^ 

'chieSy' in the grea^^ cities of the ofder States. There is not 
room enough there for nearly all of them, but no other doors 
to Congress are open. Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadel- 
phia, could furnish six or eight times as many good mem-| 
bers as there are seats in these cities. As such men cannot 
enter from their place of residence, they do not enter at all, 
and the nation is deprived of the benefit of their services. 
Careers are moreover interrupted. A promising politician 
may lose his seat in his own district through some fluctuation 
of opinion, or perhaps because he has offended the local wire- 
pullers by too much independence. Since he cannot find a seat 
elsewhere he is stranded ; his political life is closed, while other 
yoimg men inclined to independence take warning from his fate. 
Changes in the State laws might not remove the e\dl, for the 
habit of choosing none but local men is rooted so deeply that it 
might probably long survive the abolition of a restrictive law, 
and it is just as strong in States where no such law exists.^ 

II. Every senator and representative receives a salary at 
present fixed at $7500 per annum, besides an allowance (called 
mileage) of 20 cents (lOd.) per mile for travelling expenses for 
one journey to and from Washington, $1500 for clerk hire, and a 
sum for stationery. The salary is looked upon as a matter of 
course. It was not introduced for the sake of enabling working 
men to be returned as members, but on the general theory that 

1 In Maryland, a State almost divided into two parts by Chesapeake Bay, it 
lias been the practice that one of the two senators should b^^pen from the 
residents east of the bay, the other from those of the western^He, 
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llall public work ought to be paid for.^ The reasons for it are 
'Stronger than in England or France, because the distance to 
Washington from most parts of the United States is so great, 
and the attendance required there so continuous, that a man 
cannot attend to his profession or business while sitting in 
Congress. If he loses his livelihood in serving the community, 
the community ought to compensate him, not to add that the 
class of persons whose private means put them above the need 
of a lucrative calling, or of compensation for interrupting it, is 
comparatively small even now, and hardly existed when the 
Constitution was framed. Cynics defend the payment of con- 
gressmen on another ground, viz. that ^Hhey would steal 
^ worse if they didnT get it,” and would make politics, as Napo- 
uconmaade war, support itself. Be the thing bad or good, it is 
at any rate necessary, so that no one talks of abolishing it. 
For that reason its existence furnishes no argument for its 
introduction into a small country with a large leisured and 
wealthy class. In fact, the conditions of European countries 
are so different from those of America that one must not cite 
American experience either for or against the remuneration of 
legislative work. I do not believe that the practice works ill 
by preventing good men from entering politics, for they feel 
no more delicacy in accepting their $7500 than an English 
duke does in drawing his salary as a secretary of state. It 
may strengthen the tendency of members to regard themselves 
as mere delegates, but that tendency has other and deeper 
roots. It contributes to keep up a class of professional poli- 
ticians, for the salary, though small in comparison with the 
incomes earned by successful merchants or lawyers, is a prize 
to men of the class whence professional politicians mostly 
come. ^ But those European writers who describe it as the 
formative cause of that class are mistaken. That class would 
have existed had members not been paid, would continue to 
exist if payment were withdrawn. On the other hand, the 
benefit which Europeans look for from the payment of legis- 
lators, viz. the introduction of a large number of representative 
working men, has hitherto been little desired and even less 
secured. Pew such persons appear as candidates in America; 

^Becjamin Fraaklm argued strongly in the Convention of 1787 against this 
theory, but found Httle support. See his remarkable speech in Mr. John Biee- 
low*s Lif^ of FranMin, voL iii. p. 389. 
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and until recently the working class did not deem itself, nor 
think of acting as, a distinct body with special interests.^ 

III. A congressman's tenure of h4N^lace, though tending 
to grow longer, shorty" Senators are sometimes 

returned for two, four, or (in afewm the older States) even for 
five successive terms by the legislatures of their States, although 
it may befall even the best of them to be throvm out by a change 
in the balance of parties, or by the intrigues of an opponent. 
But a member of the House can seldom feel safe in the saddle. 

If he is so eminent as to be necessary to his party, or if he 
maintains intimate relations with the leading local wire-pullers 
of his district, he may in the eastern and middle, and still 
more in the southern States, hold his ground for four or five 
Congresses, i.e. for eight or ten years. Few do more than this. 
In, the West a member is fortunate if he does even this. Out 
there a seat is regarded as a good thing which ought to go 
roxmd. It has a salar^^ It sends a man, free of expense, for 
two winters and springs to Washington and lets him and his 
wife and daughters see something of the fine world there. 
Local leaders cast sheep’s eyes at the seat, and make more or 
less open bargains between themselves as to the order in which 
they shall enjoy it. So far from its being a reason for re-elect- 
ing a man that he has been a member already, it was, and is still 
in parts of the West, a reason for passing him by, and giving 
somebody else a tuna. Rotation in ofiice, dear to the Demo- 
crats of Jefferson’s school a century ago, still charms the less! 
educated, who see in it a recognition of equality, and have nol 
sense_pf the value of special Icnowledge or training. They 
iiFe fTfoFthe same reason thaFthe^mocrats of Athens liked 
the choice of magistrates by lot. It is a recognition and appli- 
cation of equality. An ambitious congressman is therefore 
forced to think day and night of his re-nomination, and to 
secure it not only by procuring, if he can, grants from the 
Federal treasury for local purposes, and places for the relatives 
and friends of the local wire-pullers who control the nominat- 
ing conventions, but also by sedulously ^^nursing” the con-^ 
stituency during the vacations. No habit could more effectu- 
ally discourage noble ambition or check the growth of a class 


1 pA 3 rnient is the rule in the British splf-governing eolonies In France and 
some at least of the German states (though not m iliu Reichstag) representa- 
Uves are paid. In Italy they receive no salary, but a free pass over the raiiroada 
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of accomplished statesmen. There are few walks of life in 
which experience counts for more than it does in pai'liamentary 
politics. It is an education in itself, an education in which 
the quick-witted western American would make rapid progress 
were he suffered to remain long enough at Washington. At 
present he is not suffered, for nearly one-half of each successive 
house has usually consisted of new men, while the old members 
are too much harassed by the trouble of procuring their re- 
election to have time or motive for the serious study of political 
problems. This is what comes of the notion that politics is 
neither a science, nor an art, nor even an occupation, like farm- 
ing, or store-keeping, in which one learns by experience, but a 
thing that comes by nature, and for which one man of com- 
mon sense is as fit as another.^ 

IV. The last-mentioned evil is aggravated by the short 
duration of a Congress. Short as it seems, the two years’ term 
was warmly opposed, when the Constitution was framed, as 
being too long.^ The constitutions of the several States, 
framed when they shook off the supremacy of the British 
Crown, all fixed one year, except the ultra-democratic Connect- 
icut and Rhode Island, where xmder the colonial charters a 
legislature met every six months, and South Carolina, which 
had fixed two years. So essential to republicanism was this 
principle deemed, that the maxim “where annual elections 
end tyranny begins” had passed into a proverb; and the 
authors of the Federalist were obliged to argue that the limited 
authority of Congress, watched by the executive on one side, 
and the State legislatures on the other, would prevent so long 
a period as two years from proving dangerous to liberty, while 
it was needed in order to enable the members to master the laws 
and understand the conditions of different parts of the Union. 
At present the two years’ term is justified on the ground that 
it furnishes a proper check on the President by interposing 
an election in the middle of his term. One is also told that 
these frequent elections are necessary to keep up popular in- 
terest in current politics, nor do some fail to hint that the 
temptations to jobbing would overcome the virtue of members 

1 In recent years, a tendency to re-elect members seems to be growing. 

* In the Massachusetts Convention of 1788, when this question was being dis- 
cussed, General Thomson then broke out into the following pathetic apos- 
trophe, * 0 my country, never give up your annual elections * young men, never 
give up your jewel.’ He apologized for his zeal.” — Elliot’s Debates, vol. ii. p. 16, 
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who had a longer term before them. Where American opinion 
is unanimous, it would be presumptuous for a stranger to dis- 
sent. Yet the remark may be permitted that the dangers orig- 
inally feared have proved chimerical. There is no country 
whose representatives are more dependent on popular opinion, 
more ready to trim their sails to the least breath of it. The 
public acts, the votes, and speeches of a member from Oregon 
or Texas can be more closely watched by his constituents than 
those of a Virginian member could be watched in 1789.^ And, 
as the frequency of elections involves inexperienced members, 
the efficiency of 'Congress suffers. 

V. The numbers of the two American houses seem small to a 
European when compared on the one hand mth the population 
of the country, on the other with the practice of European states. 
The Senate has 96 members against the British House of Lord s 
with over 600, and the French Senate with 300 . T he Hous e 
has 443 again s t the British House of Commons vith 670 , 
and the French and Italian Chambers with 584 and 508 re - 
s pectively . 

The Americans, however, doubt whether both their Houses 
have not already become too large. They began with 26 inv.- 
the Senate, the House, numbers then censured asHioo 

small, but which worked well, and gave less encouragement to 
idle talk and vain display than the crowded halls of to-day. 
The inclination of wise men is to try to diminish further increase 
when the number of 400 has been reached, for they perceive that 
the House already suffers from disorganization, and fear that a 
much larger one would prove unmanageable.^ 


^ Of course his conduct in committee is rarely known, but I doubt whether 
the shortness of the term make'? him more scrupulous. 

2 There is force in the following observations which I copy from the 54th and 
57th numbers of the Federalist - — *‘A certain number at least seems necessary 
to secure the benefits of free consultation and discussion, and to guard against 
too easy a combination for improper purposes ; as on the other hand, the num- 
ber ought to be kept within a certain limit in order to avoid the confusion and 
intemperance of a multitude. In all very numerous assemblies, of whatever 
characters composed, passion never fails to wrest the sceptre from reason. Had 
every Athenian citizen been a Socrates, every Atheman assembly would still 
have been a mob. ... In all legislative assemblies, the greater the number 
comprising them may be, the fewer will be the men who will in fact direct their 
proceedings. The larger the number, the greater will be the proportion of 
members of limited information and of weak capacities Now it is precisely 
on characters of this description that the eloquence and address of the few are 
known to act with all their force. In the ancient republics where the whole 
body of the people assembled in person, a single orator, or an artful statesman. 
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VJi' American congressmen are more assiduous in their 
artSendance than the members of most European legislatures. 
The great majority not only remain steadily at Washington 
through the session, but are usually to be found in the Capitol, 
often in their Chamber itself, while a sitting lasts. There is 
therefore comparatively little trouble in making the quorum 
of one-half/ except when the minority endeavours to prevent 
its beih^Jnad^," whereas in England the House of Lords, whose 
quorum is three, has seldom thirty peers present, and the House 
of Commons often finds a difficulty, especially during the din- 
ner hour, in securing its modest quorum of forty.^ This require- 
ment of a high quorum, which is prescribed in the Constitution, 
has doubtlessTielped to secure a good attendance. Other causes 
are the distance from Washington of the residences of most 
members, so that it is not worth while to take the journey 
home for a short sojourn, and the fact that very few attempt 
Ito carry on any regular business or profession while the session 
lasts. Those who are lawyers, or merchants, or manufacturers, 
leave their work to partners; but many are politicians and 
nothing else. In Washington, a city without commerce or 
manufactures, political or semi-political intrigue is the only 
gainful occupation possible; for the Supreme Court practice 
is conducted almost entirely by lawyers coming from a distance. 
The more democratic a country is, so much the more regular is 
the attendance, so much closer the attention to the requests of 
constituents which a member is expected to render.® Apart 

was generally seen to rule with as complete a sway as if a sceptre had been 
placed in his single hand On the same principle the more multitudinous a 
representative assembly may be rendered, the more it will partake of the in- 
firmities incident to collective meetings of the people T'T^r.orcr.co will be the 
dupe of cunning, and passion the slave of sophistry d-'-i'm* cion The 
people can never err more than in supposing that by multiplying their repre- 
sentatives beyond a certain limit they strengthen the barrier against the 
government of a few. Experience will for ever admonish them that, on the 
contrail, securing a certain number jor the purposes of safety, of local 
information, and of diffusing sympathy ‘vith the whole society, 'they will counteract 
their own views by even' addition to their representatives.” 

It is true that the House of Commons with 670 members has not been found 
unmanageable The number present, however, rarely exceeds 450 ; aiid there 
is sitting accommodation on the floor for onlj' 360, 

^ Though sometimes the scrgeant-at-aims is sent round Washington with a 
carriage to fetch members down from their residences to the Capitol. 

2 Oliver CromwelFs House of 360 members, including 30 from Scotland and 
30 from Ireland, had a quorum of 60. 

* Before the Reform Bill of 1832 there were rarely more than 200 members 
jMresent in the House of Commons, and it usually sat for two or three hours 
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from that painful duty of finding places for constituents which 
consumes so much of a congressman's time, his duties are not 
heavie r than those of a member of the English Parliament who 
desires to keep abreast of current questions. The sittings are 
neither so long nor so late as those of the House of Commons ; 
the questions that come up not so multifarious, the blue books 
to be read less numerous, the correspondence (except about 
places) not more troublesome. The position of senator is more 
onerous than that of a member of the House, not only because 
his whole State, and not merely a district, has a direct claim 
upon him, but also because, as one of a small body, he incurs 
a larger individual responsibility, and sits upon two or more 
committees instead of on one only. 

VII. The want of opportunities for distinction In Congress is 
one of the causes which make a political career unattractive to 
most Americans.^ It takes a new member at least a session to 
learn the procedure of the House. Full dress debates are rare, 
newspaper reports of speeches delivered are curt and little read. 
The most serious work is done in committees ; it is not known 
to the world, and much of it results in nothing, because many 
bills which a committee has considered are perhaps never even 
voted on by the House. A place on a good House committee 
is to be obtained by favour, and a high-spirited man might find 
it hard to secure it. Ability, tact, and industry make their 
way in the long run in Congress, as they do everywhere else. 
But in Congress there is, for most men, n o long run . Only’ 
very strong local influence, or some remarkable party service 
rendered, will enable a member to keep his seat through three or 
four successive congresses. Nowhere therefore does the zeal 
of a young politician sooner wax cold than in the House of 
Representatives. Unfruitful toil, the toil of turning a crank 
which does nothing but register its own turnings, or of waiting 
contributions which an editor steadily rejects, is of all things 
the most disheartening. It is more disheai*tening than the 
non-requital of merit ; for that at least spares the self-respect 
of theisufferer. Now toil for the public is usually unfruitful 
in the House of Representatives, indeed in ail Houses. But 

only in each day. One of the members for Hampshire, about; 1820, sat for 
thirteen years, being in perfect health, and was only thrxee in. the House. Nor 
was this deemed a very singular case. 

J See also Chapter LVIII. VoL II. 
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toil for the pecuniary interests of one’s constituents and friends 
is fruitful, for it obliges people, it wins the reputation of energy 
and smartness, it has the promise not only of a re-nomination, 
but of that possible seat in the Senate which is the highest 
ambition of the congressman. Power, fame, perhaps even 
riches, sit upon that pinnacle. But the thin spun life is usually 
slit before the fair guerdon has been found. Few young men 
of high gifts and fine tastes look forward to entering public 
life, for the probable disappointments and vexations of a life 
in Congress so far outweigh its attractions that nothing but 
exceptional ambition or a strong sense of public duty suffices to 
draw such men into it. Law, education, literature, the higher 
walks of commerce, finance, or railway work, offer a better 
p^pect of enjoyment or distinction. 

,,^^nside Washington, the representative is dwarfed by the 
senator and the Federal judges. Outside Washington he enjoys 
no great social consideration,^ especially in the Northern States, 
for in the South his position retains some of its old credit. 
His opinion is not quoted "with respect. He seems to move 
about under a prima facie suspicion of being a jobber, and to 
feel that the burden of proof lies on him to show that the cur- 
rent jests on this topic do not apply to him. Rich men th ere- 
\fore do not seek, as in Englandj to-^enter'^the legislature dn order 
[that they may enfS^ociety. They will get no entree which 
they could' hot have" secured otherwise. Nor is there any 
opportunity for the exercise of those social influences which tell 
upon members, and still more upon members’ wives and daugh- 
ters, in European legislatures. It may of course be worth while 
to capture” a particular senator, and for that purpose to begin 
by capturing his wife. But the salon plays no part in American 
public life. 

The country does not go to Congress to look for its presiden- 
tial candidates as England looks to Parliament for its prime 
ministers. The opportunities by which a man can win distinc- 
tion there are few. He does not make himself familiar to the 
eye and ear of the world. Congress , in short, i g not a focus o f 

^ A few years ago an eminent Englishman, visiting a college for women in 
New England, and wishing to know something of the social standing of the 
students, remarked, “I suppose' you have a good many young ladies hero he^ 
longing to^ the best families, daughters of members of Congress and so forth ? ’ 
The question excited so much amusement that it was repeated to me long after- 
wards not only as an instance of English ignorance but as a merry ^est* 
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land. Though it has become more powerful against the several 
States than it was formerly, though it has extended its arms in 
every direction, and sometimes encroached upon the executive, 
it has not become more interesting to the people, nor strength- 
ened its hold on their respect and affection. 

VIII. Neither in thfi Spu a te nor in th£ jE Iouse - ar .e- 4bere aa v 
recogni g;ed_ I earl er s. There is no ministry^ rtn ey-mi-nistry 
Jng an opposition, no chieftainR at the head of definite groups 
who follow thei r leadj as the Irish Nationalist members in the 
British Parliament followed Mr. Parnell, and a large section 
in the French and German chambers follow^ed M. Clemencean 
and Dr. Windthorst. So too, there did not exist, until 1900, a 
regularly working agency for securing either that members shall 
be apprised of the divisions to be expected, or that they should 
vote in those divisions in a particular way. 

To any one familiar with the methods of the English Parlia- 
ment this seems incomprehensible. How, he asks, can business 
go on at all, bow can each party malce itself felt as a party 
with neither leader nor V^hips ? 

I have mentioned the Whips. Let me say a word on this 
vital, yet even in England little appreciated, part of the ma- 
chinery of constitutional government. Each party in t he 
House of Commons h as, besides its leaders, a member oi'^the 
House nominated by the chief leader as his aide-de-camp, and 
called the whipper-in, or, for shortness, the whin. t^The whip^s 
duties are (1) to inform every member belonging to the party 
when an important division may be expected, and if he sees 
the member in or about the House, to keep him there until the 
division is called ; (2) to direct the members of his own party 
how to vote ; (3) to obtain pairs for them if they cannot be 
present to vote ; (4) to ‘Hell,” f.e. count the members in every 
party division; (5) to “keep touch” of opinion within the 
party, and convey to the leader a faithful impression of that 
opinion, from which the latter can judge how far he may count 
on the support of his whole party in any course he proposes to 
take. A member in doubt how he shall vote on a question 
with regard to which he has no opinion of his own, goes to the 
whip for counsel. A member who without grave cause stays 
away unpaired from an important division to which the whip 
has duly summoned him is guilty of a misdemeanour only less 
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flagrant than that of voting against his party. A ministerial 
whip is further bound to ‘'keep a house/^ i.e. to secure that 
when government business is being considered there shall al- 
ways be a quorum of members present, and of course also to 
keep a majority, i.e, to have within reach a number of support- 
ers suflScient to give the ministry a majority on any ministerial 
division.^ Without the constant presence and activity of 
the ministerial whip the wheels of government could not go 
on for a day, because the ministry would be e:5^osed to the 
risk of casual defeats which would destroy their credit and 
might involve their resignation. Similarly the Opposition, and 
any third or fourth party, find it necessary to have their whip 
or whips, because it is only thus that they can act as a party, 
guide their supporters, and bring their full strength to bear on 
a division. Hence when a new party is formed, its first act, 
that by which it realizes and proclaims its existence, is to name 
whips, to whom its adherents may go for counsel, and who 
may in turn receive their suggestions as to the proper strategy 
for the party to adopt.^ So essential are these officers to the 
discipline of English parliamentary armies that an English 
politician’s first question when he sees Congress is, “Where 
are the whips?” his next, “How in the world do you get on 
without them?” 

The answer to this question is threefold. Whips are not so 
necessary at Washington as at Westminster. A sort of sub- 
stitute for them has been devised. Congress does to some ex- 
tent suffer from the inadequacy of the substituted device.® 


1 That which was at one time the chief function of the ministerial whip, viz. 
to pay members for the votes they gave in support of the government, has 
been extinct for a century and a half. He is still, however, the recognized organ 
for handling questions of political patronage, and is therefore called the Patron- 
age Secretary to the Treasui:y People who want places for their friends — there 
are now extremolj’ few — or titles for themselves — these are more numerous and 
eagerly desired — still address their requests to him, which he communicates 
to the prime minister with his opinion as to whether the applicant’s public 
or party services justify the request. 

* Even parties formed with a view to particular, and probably transitory 
issues, appoint one or more of their members as whips, because they could 
not otherwise act with that effect which only habitual concert gives. Each 
party has its wlnps in the House of Lords also, but as divisions there have less 
political significance their functions are less important. 

® I allow the passage which follows to stand unaltered, because it describes 
the state of thmgs which existed when this book was first written and ior 
some time afterwards. In 1900, however, whips were introduced, the congres- 
sional caucus of each party in the House choosing one. The duty of the Whip 
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A^division in Congress has iTTirtnT ^nce it has in t he 

gousQ of Comm onsT There it may throW ^^T'^^e ministry. 
I n Congress it never do esmore" tEan fflii5"”QrlieStrvi^^ 

particular bill or resolution. Even a division in 

rejection of a treaty or oLan^ppointment 
to some great_.Q.ffic e, does not disturb the tenur e of the exem - 
tiv^ Hence it is not e sse ntia l to the majority that -its full 
strength should be a lways at hand, nor has a minority part y 
any grna Aprke set before it as the result nf a successful vot e. 

Qne^tionSj V»AWAVp,r, which some lflr p ;e party intere st 

is invoJive d. There may be a bill by which the party means to 
carry out its main views of policy, or perhaps to curry favour 
with the people, or a resolution whereby it hopes to damage a 
hostile executive. I n such cases it is important to bring up 
every vote^ Acco rdingly at the beginning ^ every Congress a 
c aucus committee is elected bv the majority, and it becomes t he 
duty of the chairma n and secretary of t his committe e (to whom, 
in the case of a party bill supported by the majority, there is 
added the chairman of the committee to which that bill has 
been referred, necessarily a member of the majority) to act as 
whins, i.e. to give notice of important divisions by sending out 
a ^^call” to members of the party, and to take all requisite steps 
to have a quorum and a majority present to push through the 
bill or resolution to which the party stands committed. Muta- 
tis mutandis (for of course it is seldom an object with the 
minority to secure a quorum), the minority take the same course 
to bring up their men on important divisions. In cases of 
gravity or doubt, where it is thought prudent to consult or to 
restimulate the party, the caucus committee convokes a caucus, 
f.e. a meeting of the whole party, at which the attitude to be 
assumed by the party is debated with closed doors, and a vote 
taken as to the course to be adopted.^ By this vote every 


is to canvass Ms party on all doubtful issues and inform the leaders how naany 
votes can be depended on The gifts of tact, persuasion, and force are reqiiired 
to nt him for the delicate work of handling the hesitating or the disaffected. 
[Note to edition of 1910.] 

1 An sypericnced senator told me that the Senate caucus of his party used 
to meet on an average twice a month, the House caucus less frequently. A 
leading member of the House said that a “call” would be sent out, on an aver- 
age, for about six measures in a session, i.e. from ten to twenty times alto- 
gether, according to the resistance offered to the measures of the majority. 
Sometimes a “call” of the majority is signed by the Speaker. General meet- 
ings of a party in Parliament are much less common in England. 
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member of the party is deemed bound, just as he would be in 
England by the request of the leader conveyed through the 
whip. Disobedienc e cannot be nunished in Congress __itself, 
e xcept o£^.Qurse_by the reat 

oL4^he.-4aQ.M nd member , for the^rty managers at 

Washington will communicate vith the party managers in bis 
district, and the latter will probably refuse to re-nominate him 
at the next election. The most important caucus of a Con- 
gress is that held at the opening to select the party candidate 
for the speakership, selection by the majority being of course 
equivalent to election. As the views and tendencies of the 
Speaker determine the composition of the committees, and 
thereby the course of legislation, his selection is a matter of 
supreme importance, and is preceded by weeks of intrigue and 
canvassing. 

The process of “going into caucus is the regular American 
substitute for recognized leadership, and has the advantage of 
seeming more consistent with democratic equality, because 
every member of the party has in theory equal weight in the 
party meeting. It is used whenever a line of policy has to be 
settled, or the whole party to be rallied for a particular party 
division. But of course it cannot be emPoyed every day or 
for every bill Hence when no party meeting has issued its 
orders, a member is comparatively free to vote as he pleases, 
pr rather as he thinks his constituents please. If he knows 
nothing of the matter, he may take a friend^s advice, or vote 
as he hears some prominent man on his own side vote. Any- 
how, his vote is doubtful, impredictable ; and consequently 
divisions on minor questions are uncertain. This is a further 
reason, added to the power of the standing committees, why 
there is a want of consistent policy in the action of Congress. 
As its leading men have comparatively little authority, and 
there are no means whereby a leader could keep his pai'ty to- 
gether on ordinary questions, so no definite ideas run through 
its conduct and express themselves in its votes. It moves in 
zig-zags. 

The freedom thus enjoyed by members on minor questions 
has the interesting result of preventing dissensions and splits 
in the parties. There are substances which cohere best when 
their contact is loose. Fresh fallen snow keeps a smooth sur- 
face even on a steep slope, but when by melting and regelation 
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it has become ice, cracks and rifts begin to appear. A loose 
hung carriage will hold together over a road whose roughness 
would strain and break a more solid one. Hence serious differ- 
ences of opinion may exist in a congressional party without 
breaking its party unity, for nothing more is needed than that 
a solid front should be presented on the occasions, few in each 
session, when a momentous division arrives. The appearance 
of agreement is all the more readily preserved because there is 
little serious debating, so that the advocates of one view seldom 
provoke the other section of their part^^ to rise and contradict 
them ; while a member who dissents from the bulk of his party 
on an important issue is slow to vote against it, because he has 
little chance of defining and defending his position by an ex- 
planatory speech. 

The congressional caucus has in troublous times to be sup- 
plemented by something like obedience to regular leaders. Mr. 
Thaddeus Stevens, for instance, led vith recognized authority 
the majority of the House in its struggle with President An- 
drew Johnson. The Senate is rather more jealous of the equal- 
ity of all its members. No senator can be said to have any 
authority beyond that of exceptional talent and experience ; 
and of course a senatorial caucus, since it rarely consists of 
more than fifty persons, is a better working body than a House 
caucus, which may exceed two hundred.^ 

The European reader may be perplexed by the apparent 
contradictions in what has been said regarding the party or- 
ganization of Congress. “Is the American House after alV^ 
he will ask, “more or less a party body than the British House 
of Commons? Is the spirit of party more or less strong in 
Congress than in the American people generally 
y Fj>r the purpose of serious party issues the H ou se of Repre - ^ 
gentatives is nearly as much a p arty body as tire JbLouseTi f 
Common s"! A member voting against his party on such an 

issucTis as likely to forfeit his party reputation and his seat 

as is an English member. But f or the n urno se of ordinary 
q uestions, of iss ues notjnvolving party fortunes, a rejDresentative 

^At one time the congressional caucus played in American history a great 
part which it has now renounced. From 1800 till 1824 part\' meetings of sena- 
tors and representatives were held which nominated the party candidates for 
the presidency, who were then accepted by each partv as its regular candi- 
dates. In 1828 the State legislatures made these nominations, and in 1832 the 
present system of national conventions (see poslf in Vol. II.) was introduced. 
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i ^ jess bound J)y party^.ties^tliaii^m JlaglisliJtxiember^^^ 
he has neither leaders to guide him by their speeches-^nor whips 
byjtESrprivate instructions.^ Th^ apparent ggjnjsjthat. a wider 
field isTeft Tor independent judgment on non-partisan questions, 
Tji e real loss is that legislation becomes wnak and inconsistent. 
This concTuSbris'not'encouraging to those who expect us to get 
rid of party in our legislatures. A deliberative assembly is, 
after all, only a crowd of men ; and the more intelligent a crowd 
is, so much the more numerous are its volitions ; so much 
greater the difficulty of agreement. Like other crowds, a legis- 
lature must be led and ruled. Its merit lies not in the indepen- 
dence of its members, but in the reflex action of its opinion upon 
the leaders, in its willingness to defer to them in minor matters, 
reserving disobedience for the issues in which some great prin- 
ciple overrides both the obligation of deference to established 
authority and the respect due to special knowledge. 

./'* The above remarks answer the second question also. JChfiL. 
s pirit of party ma,v seem to be weaker in Congress than in the 
people at lar ge. But this is only because^ 
the people decide at the polls a re questions of choice' 

b ettoen candidates for office. These are definite quest ions. 
^^.dS^stions eminently of a party character, beca use candidate s 
/r epresent in the Am ericauif to-day not prnmipleaJ^Jltaia^ 
When a vote upon persons occurs in Congress, Congress usu- 
ally gives a strict party vote. Were the people to vote at the 
polls on matters not explicitly comprised within a party plat- 
form (as they do now in States which have adopted the Initia- 
tive and Referendum), there would be a much greater un- 
certainty than Congress displays. The habit of joint action 
which 3xiakes the life of a party is equally intense in every part 
of the American system. But in England the existence of a 
Ministry and Opposition in Parliament sweeps within the circle 
of party action many topics which in America are left outside, 
and therefore Congress seems, and for some purposes is, less 
permeated than Parliament by party spirit. 

' For an interesting comparison of party voting in Congress and in the British 
House of Commons, see Mr* A. Lawrence Lowell’s Government of England, 


CHAPTER XX 


THE EELATCONS OP CONGEESS TO THE PRESIDENT* 

So far as they are legislative bodies, the House and the 
Senate have similar powers and stand in the same relation 
to the executive.^ We may therefore discuss them together, or 
rather the reader may assume that whatever is said of the House 
as a legislature applies to the Senate.^ 

Although the Cpn stituii oiJL-forb ids any Federal offid aU^iX^ 
a member of either the House .or the Senat e, ^there is not Mrxg 
i n it to prevent officials from speaking ther e ; as indeed there 
is nothing to prevent either House from assigning places and 
the right to speak to any one whom it chooses. In the early 
days Washington came down and delivered his opening speech. 
Occa^',^onally he remained in the Senate during a debate, and 
evei expressed his opinion there. When Hamilton, the first 
s 'cfetary of the treasury, prepared his famous report on the 
^^./lational finances, he asked the House whether they would hear 
him speak it, or would receive it in writing. They chose the 
latter course, and the precedent then set has been followed by 
subsequent ministers/ while that set in 1801 by President 

^The relations of the various organs of government to one pother in the 
United States are so interesting and so unlike those which exist in most Euro- 
pean countries, that I have found it necessary to describe them with some 
minutl^'css, and from several points of view In this chapter an account is 
given of the a. tual working relations of the President and Congress , in the 
next cjhaptoT the general theory of the respective functions of the executive 
and legislative departments is examined, and the American view of the nature 
of these functions explained ; while in Chapter XXV. the American system as 
a whole is compared with the so-called “cabinet system “ of Britain and her 
colonies. 

2 The House has the exclusive initiative in revenue bills ; but this privilege 
does not affect what follows. 

® The cxc'^utive functions of the Senate have been discussed in Chapter XI. 

* A committee of the St‘iiate reported in favour of giving the right of speech 
to ministers (see note to Chapter IX. ajib } , and this was provided in the Con- 
stituiion of the Soathern Confederacy (^ee note to Chapter XXVI. at the end 
of this volume) The President may of couisc come into the Senate. None 
.lad, however, entered the House of Representatives until in 1913 President 
V^'il-jon went there and instead of sending a written message delivered a speech 
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Jefferson when he transmitted his message in writing instead 
of delivering a speech, has been similarly respected by all his 
successors. Thus neither House now tears a of the 

executive...; whe nlSZ mTms^ appears before 
an nears primari ly as a witness to answer questions, rather Ihan 
v to state and argue his own case There ^ jiheref ore ^Ettle dir ect 
in tercourse betwe emI5Qhgrfisi^^d.A5iradmnist^ 
sense of interdependence and community .of .actioiLSUch^as exists 
in other narliamentarv countrie s.^ Be it remembered also that 
a minister may never have sat in Congress, and may therefore 
be ignorant of its temper and habits. Six members of Mr. 
Cleveland's cabinet, in 1888, and seven of Mr. Taft^s in 1909, 
had never had a seat in either House. The President himself, 
^^ug^he has been voted into o&oe by bis p gxty, is not 
necessaol^nsriead^ afa'(3iig'’lts most prominent 

leaders. Hence he may not sway the councils and guide the 
policy of those members of Congress who belong to his own side. 

duty lies on Congress to take up a subject to which he has 
called attention as needing legislation ; and the suggestions 
which he makes, year after year, may be neglected, even when 
> his party has a majority in both Houses, or when the subj^^ct lies 
outside party lines. Members have sometimes complained of 
his submitting draft bills, although there are plenty of prece^, 
dents for his doing so. 

ThaJErgs ident and his cabinet have no recognized spokesma n 
in either Hou se. A particular senator or representative may* 

^ be in confidential communication with them, and be the instru- 
ment through whom they seek to act ; but he would probably^ 
disavow rather than claim the position of an exponent of min-.^ 
[ isterial wishes. TheJPresidanJ^^ xuem- 

: bers of Congress through foatronM y He may grv^"pTi^ to ‘ 
1 them or thw friends aj^ove or veto bills in which 

to the Senate and the House together. No English kmg has entered the House 
of Comnions, except Chari I in 1642, on the occasion of his attempt to seize 
the five inembcus, when tays the Journal, “His Majesty came into the House 
and toclr Mr. Speaker’s chair ‘Gentlemen, I am sorry to have this occasion 
to come unto you.”’ The result? did not oncoiirag'* hi'i successors to repeat 
the visit. But Charles II was sometimoK" prcn nt duiing debate-*? in the House 
of Lords, and even exhorted the Loids to be more oiderlv Anne aoinotimes 
appeared ; and there would not, it is conceived, be aiu tiung to prevent the .- 50 v- 
ereipi from being present now while debate is piocov dung 

^ The House once passed a bill for tiansfc rnng Indniii aifairs from the Secretary 
of the Interior to the Secretary of War without corisulcmg either official. 
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they are interested ; his ministers may allot lucrative contracts 
to their nominees. This power is considerable? but covert, 'or 
the loiowledge that it was being used might damage the mem- 
ber in public estimation and expose the executive to impu ta- 
tions. The consequence of cutting off open relations has been 
to encourage secret influence, which may no doubt be used for 
legitimate purposes, but which, being exerted in darkness, is 
seldom above suspicion. When the President or a minister is 
attacked in Congress, it is not the duty of any one there to jusj^ify 
his conduct. The accused official may send a written defence 
or may induce a member to state his case ; but this method 
laclcs the advantages of the European parliamentary system, 
under which the person assailed repels in debate the various 
charges, showipg himself not afraid to answer fresh questions 
and grapple with new points. Thus by its exclusion from Coi; 
gress the executive is deprived of the power oMeai^ingnJJl^. 

^ guiding the legislature and m^usOIyingTn’H^^ its adminis^ 

1 trative acts. 

Next as to the p ower of C ong ress o^r th e exe cutive. ^ Eithe r 
\H ouse of Congress, orTmth"Houses jomtly, can pass resolutio ns 
calling on the President or bis ministers to take certain steps, 
br disanprov ing_steps they have already taken. The Presi- 
dent need pnt o bey such resolutions, need not' even notice them. 
They do not shorten his term or limit his discretion.^ More- ' 
over, if the resolution be one censuring the act of a minister, the 
I President does not escape responsibility by throwing over the 
I minister, because the law makes him, and not his servant or 
! adviser, responsible. 

. 'EithenTfouse -oLCongress can direct a.committee to summon 

\^a nd examine a who, though he may legally refuse 

5 to attend, very rarely refuses. T he committ ee, when it has got 
I him, can-do nothing more than que stion him. He may evafie 
t heir q uestions, may put them off the scent by dexterous con- 
, cealments. He may with impunity tell them that he means to 
! take his own course. To his own master, the Presidentj h e 
I standeth or falleth. 


^ In England a resolution of the House of Commons alone is almost always 
treated as imperative in matters lying within the discretion of the executive, 
but then the House of Commons has the p>ower of dismissing the Government 
if its wishes are disregarded. There have even been instances in which the 
executive has ceased to put in force the provisions of an unrepealed statute, 
because the House of Commons has expressed its disapproval of that statute. 
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C ongress may refuse to the P resident the legislation, he 
flr>4 hy mortifjing and embarrassing him, may 
^ seek to compel his compliance mth its wishes. It is only a 
timid President, or a President greatly bent on accomplishing 
some end for which legislation is needed, who will be moved by 
V such tactics. 

1 C ongress can pass ^billsjre quiring the Preside nt or any min- 
ister" ^to^6 oPab itaimfrQnij:Ioing certain acts of a kind„hitherto 
left his free will and_ judgment, may, in fact, endeavour to 
tie down the officials by prescribing certain conduct for them 
in great detail. The President^jwill-u ^ veto- -such 

bills, as^cpntrary to sound admin istrative p olicy^ If, howev er, 
ja e signs_them ,_or if Congress^ passe^hem oy er bis ve to, the 
f urther question mav a rismsi hothor they arc within t he constitu - 
t ional p ow ers of Congr ess, or arc invalid as unduly trenching 
on the discretion which the Constitution leaves to the executive 
chief magistrate. If he (or a minister), alleging them to be 
unconstitutional, disobeys them, the only means of deciding 
whether he is right is by getting the point before t he Supreme 
C^urt as an issue of law in some legaLpro cee^g. This cannot 
always be done. If it is done, and th e cpurLdeci de against the 
Pr esident, th en if be still refuses to ob ey^^nothing-xemaiu&Jbut 

( to impeach h im. ^ 

Impeacliment, of which an account has already been given, 
is the heaviest piece of artillery in the congressional arsenal, j 
but because it is so heavy it is unfit for ordinary use. It is^ 
like a hundred-ton gun which needs complex machinery to 
bring it into position, an enormous charge of powder to fire it, 
and a large mark to aim at. Or to vary the simile, impeachmen t , 
js^what physicians call a heroic medicine, an extreme remedy , < 
prop^ta.. be applied agains t ffl official guilt y of political crime s, 

Although^ the one President (Andrew Johnson) against whom 
it has been used had for two years constantly, and with great 
intemperance of language, so defied and resisted Congress that 
the whole machinery of government had been severely strained, 
yet the Senate did not convict him, because no single offence 
had been clearly made out. Thus impeachment does not tend 
to secM|lfe, and indeed was never meant to secure, the co-opera- 
tion of the executive with Congress. 

It accordingly appears that C ongress can notjorapel the dis-j 
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mis sal of any offici al. It may investigate bis conduct by a 
c omimttee and sotn^ to drive him to r csipa. 
th^Jisskbnt to. di&miss iiim, but it his master stands by him and 
he sticks to his place, nothing more can be done. He may 
of course be impeached, but one does not impeach for mere 
incompetence or laxity, as one does not use steam hammers to 
crack nuts. Thus we arrive at the result that w'hil^Ccngress 
may examine the servants of th^ public to any extent, m ay 
cer^ucajthem^ may la y" dovm rules for thei r guidance, it cann ot 
get rid ijOhem. It is as if the directors of a company were 
forced to go on emplo3dng a manager whom they had ceased 
to trust, because it was not they but the stockholders who had 
appointed him. 

There remains the power which in free countries has been 
long regarded as the citadel of parliamentar y supremacy the 
po-wer of the^ purse. keeps the President 

far from this citadel, grant ing to Congress the sole right p|| 
raising money and appropriatin g it to th e service of th e State.j 
Its management of national finance is significantly illustrative 
of the plan which separates the legislative from the executive. 
In this supremely important matter, the Administration, instead 
of proposing and supervising, instead of securing that each 
department gets the money that it needs, that no money goes 
where it is not needed, that revenue is procured in the least 
troublesome and expensive way, that an exact yearly balance 
is struck, that the policy of expenditure is self-consistent and 
reasonably permanent from year to year, is by its exclusion 
from Congress deprived of influence on the one hand, ^of re-' 
sponsibility on the other. The oflice of Finance Minister is 
put into commission, and divided between the chairmen of 
several unconnected committees of both Houses. A mass 
of business which specially needs the knowledge, skill, and 
economical conscience of a responsible ministry, is left to com- 
mittees which are powerful but not responsible, and to Houses 
whose nominal responsibility is in practice sadly weakened by 
their want of appropriate methods and organization. 

Hqw far, fhAr>, f^n es tbejXCT g er of th e purse enable Congr ess. 
to control the Presiden t ? Much less than in Europea n coun- 
tries. C ongress may check any particular scheme wfei»h th e 
President favours by refusing supplies for it. If he were to 
engage in military operations — he cannot under the Constitu- 
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tion ^^declaj^war” for that belongs to Congress — the House 
might paralyze him by declining to vote the requisite army 
appropriations. If he were to repeat the splendid audacity of 
Jefferson by purcha^lag a new territory, they could “withhold 
^the purchase money. But if, keeping within the limits of his 
constitutional functions, he takes a different course from that 
they recommend, if for instance he should refuse, at their 
repeated requests, to demand the liberation of American citi- 
zens pining in foreign dungeons, or to suppress disorders in a 
State whose government had requested Federal intervention, 
they would have to look on. To withhold the ordi nary s up- 
plie s. and ther eby- stop the machine of _goyn rnment. wou ld 
i njure the country and themselves far more tha n the-Presi- 
They would, to use a common expression, be cutting 
off their nose to spite their face. They could not _la\yfully 
r efuse to vote his^s alarv:.-i m..ihatm s^^ to him J;).y^he 


Constitut ion. They could not, except by a successful impeach- 
. out -iaLlhe White~T^ or deprive" him^fTns 

title to the obedience of all Federal officials. 

Accordingly, when Congress has endeavoured to coerce the 
President by the use of its money powers, the case being one 
in which it could not attack him by ordinary legislation (either 
because such legislation would be unconstitutional, or for 
iiwant of a two-thirds majority), it has proceeded not by refusing 
Ipppropriations altogether, as the British House of Commons 
would do in like circumstances, but by attaching what is called 
aj^riderj_to an appropriation bill. Many years ago the House 
formed, andT'SUDirijefm^ freely in, the habit of insert- 

ing in bills appropriating money to the purposes of tie public 
service, provisions relating to quite different matters, which there 
was not time to push through in the ordinary way. In 1867 
Congress used this device against President Johnson, with whom 
it was then at open war, by attaching to an army appropriation 
bill a clause which virtually deprived the President of the com- 
mand of the army, entrusting its management to the general 
highest in command (General Grant). The President yielded, 
knowing that if he refused the bill would be carried pver his veto 
by a two-thirdswte ; and a usage already mischievous was con- 
firmed. In,j^§^the majority in Congress attempted to over- 
come, by weapon, the resistance of President Hayes 

to certai^fiieasure^ affecting the South which they desired to 
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pass. Tb/^y-4iaa ked these rQf^a.fii™s_in fhvf^ appropriation bills, 

and “judiciary. The minority^In both houses 

fought hard against the riders, but were beaten. The Presi- 
dent vetoed all three bills, and Congress was obliged to pass 
them without the riders. Next session the struggle recommenced 
in the same form, and the President, by rejecting the mone^^ 
bills, again compelled Congress to drop the tacked provisions. 
This victory, which was of course due to the fact that the domi-* 
nant party in Congress could not command a two-thirds majority, 
was deemed to have settled the question as between the executive 
and the legislature, and may have permanently discouraged the 
latter from recurring to the same tactics. 

President Hayes in his veto messages argued against the 
practice of tacking other matters to money bills ; and a rule of 
the House (not always strictly observed) now declares that 
appropriation bill shall not carry an v^jaew^JngisIatiw It has 
cert}ainly caused great abuses, and is forbidden by the constitu- 
tions of many States. A President once urged upon Congress 
the desirability of so amending the Federal Constitution as to 
enable him, as a State governor is by some recent State consti- 
tutions allowed to do, to veto single items in an appropriation 
bill without rejecting the whole bill. Such an amendment 
is desired by enlightened men, because it would enable the 
executive to do its duty by the country in defeating the petty 
jobs now smuggled into these bills, without losing the supplies 
necessary for the public service which the bills provide. Small 
as the change seems, its adoption would cure one of the defects 
due to Ae absence of ministers from Congress, and save the 
nation' milKons of dollars a year, by diminishing wasteful ex- 
penditure on local purposes. But the process of amending the 
Constitution is so troublesome that even a change which involves 
no party issues may remain unadopted long after the best opin- 
, ion has become unanimous in its favour. 
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THE LEGISLATXJBE AND THE EXECUTIVE 

The fundamental characteristic of the American National 
Government is its separation of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments. This separation is the merit which the 
Philadelphia Convention chiefly sought to attain, and which 
the Americans have been wont to regard as most completely 
secured by their Constitution. In Europe, as well as in America, 
men are accustomed to talk of legislation and administration 
as distinct. But a consideration of their nature will show that 
it is not easy to separate these two departments in theory by 
analysis, and still less easy to keep them apart in practice. 
We may begin by examining their rslations in the internal 
affairs of a nation, reserving foreign policy for a later part of the 
discussion. 

People commonly think of the Legislature as the body which 
lays down general rules of law, which prescribes, for instance, 
that at a man^s death his children shall succeed equally to his 
property, or that a convicted thief shall be punished with im- 
prisonment, or that a manufacturer may register his trade mark. 
They think of the Executive as consisting of the persons who do 
certain acts under those rules, who lock up convicts, register 
trade marks, carry letters, raise and pay a police and an army. 
In finance the Legislature imposes a tax, the Executive gathers ' 
it, and places it in the treasury or in a bank, subject to legislative 
orders ; the Legislature votes money by a statute, appropriating J 
it to a specific purpose ; the Executive draws it from the treasury | 
or ^nk, and applies it to that purpose, perhaps in paying the 
perhaps in building a bridge. 

^The executive is, in civilized countries, itself the creature of 
4he law, deriving therefrom its existence as well as its author- 
ity. Sometimes, as in France, it is so palpably and formally. 
The President of the Republic has been called into existence 
by the Constitution. Sometimes, as in England, it is so sub- 
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stantially, though not formally. The English Cro^ia dates 
from a remote antiquity, when custom and belief had scarcely 
crystallized into law; and though Parliament has repeatedly 
determined its devolution upon particular persons or families 
— it is now held under the Act of Settlement — no statute has 
ever affected to confer upon it its rights to the obedience of 
the people. But practically it holds its powers at the pleas-v 
ure of Parliament, which has in some cases expressly limited 
them, and in others given them a tacit recognition. We may 
accordingly say of ^England and of all co nstitutinjml-jnoii::-. 
ar chies as we ll as of republics thatjtbe executiv e in all its acts 
must obe^yTS eTaw^T^ if the law prescribes a par- 

ticular course of action, the executive must take that course ; if 
the law forbids a particular course, the executive must avoid it. 
-'^t is therefore clear that the extent of the power of the 
executive magistrate depends upon the particularity with 
which the law is drami, that is, upon the amount of di scretion ■ 
_which the la^w leaves to liim. If the law is general in its terms, 
The executive lia¥'^”1nde“ discretion. If, for instance, the 
law prescribes simply that a duty of ten per cent ad valorem 
be levied on all manufactured goods imported, it rests with 
the executive to determine by w^hom and where that duty 
shall be collected, and on what principles it shall be calcu- 
lated. If the law merely creates a post-office, the executive 
may fix the rate of payment for letters and parcels, and the 
conditions on which they will be received and delivered. In 
these cases the executive has a large field within which to 
exert its free will and choice of means, m eans nothing 

moca-ihan the extent -to which a man can make his individual 
will prevail against _the__ wills of other men, so "as to Control 
tjem. Hence, when the law gives to a magistrate a wide dis- 
cretion, he is powerful, because the law clothes his wih with 
all the power of the state. On the other hand, if the law goes 
into minute details, directing this to be done and that not to 
be done, it narrows the discretion of the executive magistrate. 
His personal will and choice are gone. He can no longer be 
thought of as a co-ordinate power in the state. He becomes 
a mere servant, a hand to carry out the bidding of the legis- 
lative brain, or, we may even say, a tool in the legislative 
hand. 

As the legislature has been the body through which the peo- 
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pie have chiefly asserted their authority, we find that law- 
making assemblies, whether primary or representative, have 
always sought to extend their province and to subject the 
executive to themselves. They Jrave done this in several 
ways. In the democracies of Mcient Greece the assembly of 
citizens not only passed statutes of general application, but 
made peace or declared war; ordered an expedition to start 
for Sphacterxa, and put Cleon at the head of it ; commanded 
the execution of prisoners of war, or reprieved them ; conducted, 
in fact, most of the public business of the city by a series of 
decrees, all of which were laws, i,e. declarations of its sov- 
ereign will It was virtually the government. The chief 


executive officers of Athens, called the generals, had little 
y^uthority except over the military operations in the field. 
^ Even the Roman Constitution, a far more highly developed 
and scientific, though also a complicated and cumbrous system, 
while it wisely left great discretion to the chief magistrates 
(requiring them, however, to consult the Senate), yet per- 
mitted the passing pro re nata of important laws, which were 
really executive acts, such as the law by which Pompcy re- 
ceived an extraordinary command against Mithridates. The 


Romans did not draw, any more than the Greek republics, a 
distinction between general and special legislation.^ 


This method, in which the people directly govern as a legis- 
lature, reducing the executive magistrates to mere instru- 
^.ments.-daJnanpIicable in a la rge country. becauRft the mass 
of citizens cannot there meet as an assembly. It is highly 
inconvenient where the legislature, though a representative 
body, is very numerous. England, accordingly, and the 
nations which have imitated England, ^ have taken a different 


^ Cf. Chapter XXXI. and notes thereto. The distinction is apt to be for- 
gotten under a despotic monarch, who is at once the executive and the legisla- 
tive authority Nevertheless, even under an autocrat there are some general 
rules which his indmdual volition dares not change, because the universal 
opinion of the people approves them The book of Darnel represents Darius 
SA unable to revoke a general law he has once sanctioned, or to except a par- 
tic^ar person from its operation ; and the Turkish sultan cannot transgress, 
at least in points of importance, the Sheriat or Sacred Law. 

2 But during and immediately after the great Civil War the Long Parlia- 
ment acted as both a legislative and an executive authority, as did the Con- 
vention through part of the French Revolution And Parliament of course 
still retains its power of giving what are practically executive orders, e.g. it 
can pass a statute directing a particular island to be seized or another to be 
evacuated, as Heligoland was in 1890. 
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method. The people (that is, the qualified voters) have allowed 
an executive to subsist mth apparently wide powers, but they 
virtually choose this executive, and keep it in so close and con- 
stant a dependence upon their pleasure, that it dai'e not act^ 
against what it believes their will to be. The struggle for 
popular liberties in England took at first the form of a struggle 
for the supremacy of law ; that is to say, it was a struggle to 
restrain the prerogative of the king by compelling his ministers 
to respect the ancient customs of the land and the statutes 
passed in Parliament. As the customs were always maintained, 
and the range of the statutes constantly widened, the executive 
was by degrees hemmed in within narrow limits, its discretion- 
ary power restricted, and that characteristic prmciple of the 
Constitution, which has been well called ^'The Reign of Law/^ 
was established. It was settled that the law, i,e. the ancient 
customs and the statutes, should always prevail against the 
discretion of the Crown and its ministers, and that acts done 
by the servants of the Crown should be justiciable, exactly like 
the acts of private persons. This once achieved, the executive 
fairly bitted and bridled, and the miiiistrj^ made to hold office 
at the pleasure of the House of Commons, Parliament had no 
longer its former motive for seeldng to restrict the discretion 
of the ministers of the Crown by minutely particular legisla- 
tion, for ministers had become so accustomed to subjection that 
their discretion might be trusted. Parliament has, in fact, of 
late years begun to sail on the other tack, and allows ministers 
to do many things by regulations, schemes, orders in council, 
and so forth, which would previously have been done by statute, 
generally, however, reserving to itself a right of disapproval 

It may be asked how it comes, if this be so, that people 
nevertheless talk of the executive in England as being a sepa- 
rate and considerable authority. The answer is twofold. The 
English Crown has never been, so to speak, thrown into the 
melting-pot and recast, but has continued, in external form and 
seeming, an independent and highly dignified part of the con- 
stitutional system.^ Parliament has never asserted a direct 

1 An interesting illustration of the relations of the English executive to the 
legislature in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, vhen Parliament was 
little mere than a pure legislature, is affordc'd by the present constitution of 
the tiny idngdom of the Isle of Man. the last survivor of those numerous king- 
doms among which the British Isles weie once divided Its government is 
carried on by a Governor (appointed by the English Crown), a council of eight 
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control over certain parts of the royal prerogative, such as the 
bestowal of honours, the creation of peerages, the maldng of 
appointments to oflhce. No one at this moment can say exactly 
what the royal prerogative does or does not include. And 
secondly, the actual executive, i.e. the ministry of the day, 
retains some advant^es which are practically, though pot 
legally, immense, has an initiative in all legislation, a sole 
initiative in financial legislation. It is a small and weH organ- 
ized body placed in the midst of a much larger and less or- 
ganized body (^.c. the two Houses), on which therefore it can 
powerfully act.^xfil patronage, ecclesiastical as well as civil, 
lies in its gift, and though it must not use this function so as 
to disgust the Commons, it has great latitude in the disposal 
of favours. While Parliament is sitting it disposes of a large 
part, sometimes of the whole, of the time of the House of Com- 
mons, and can therefore advance the measures it prefers, while 
retarding or evading motions it dislikes. During nearly half 
the year Parliament is not sitting, and the necessities'^oTa great 
otaJe~pTac"cdr in a r^tle=-> "^vorM oblige a ministry to take mo- 
. mentous resolutions upon its own responsibility. Finsilly, 
it includes a few men who have obtained a hold on the imagi- 
nation and confidence of the people, sEsdneh emboldens- than. tp^.. 
r£sist.mr,evjsn to lecture Parliamejnt, and often to prevail, not 
only against its first impulses, but possibly against its deliber- 
--ate wishes. And an English ministry is strong not only because 
it so frankly acknowledges its dependence on the Commons as 
..miLlPiuuse the antagonism of that body, to which, ^nTrSmSJi- 
bered, most ministers belong, but also 'because it has another 
mower outside to which it can, in .extrem e cases, appeal. It 
^3nay^^diggeiTO-^^a^ and ask the people to 'judge between 

its views and thoseoTthe majority of the House of Commons. 

(composed partly of persons nominated by the Crown and partly i ’ ex-officio 
members holding posts to which they have been appointed by the Crown), and 
an elected representative assembly of twenty-four. The assembly is purely 
legislative, and cannoi check the Governor otherwise than by withholding the 
legislation he wishes for and such taxes as ai'e annually voted. For the pur- 
poses of finance bills the assembly (House of Keys) and the council sit together 
but voo‘ separately. The Governor prc.-idr^s, as the English king did in his 
Great Council. T-he Governor can stop anv Icgislarion he disapproves, and 
can retain his ministers against the will of the assembly. He is a true execu- 
tive magistrate, commanding, moreover, like the earlier English king-, a con- 
siderable revenue which does not depend on the annual \otos of the legisla- 
ture Here therefore is an Old-World instance of the American system as 
contradistinguished from the cabinet system of England and her colonies. 
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Sometimes such an appeal succeeds. The power o£ making it 
is at all times a resource. 

This delicate equipoise of the ministry, the House of Com- 
mons, and the nation acting at a general election, is the secret 
of the smooth working of the British Constitution. It reap- 
pears in two remarkable Constitutions, which deserve fuller 
study than they have yet received from American or English 
publicists, those of Prussia and the new German Empire. 
There, however, the ministry is relatively stronger than in 
England, because the Crown retains not only a wider range of 
legal authority, but a greater moral influence over the people, 
who have had a shorter practice than the English in worldng 
free institutions, and who never forget that they are soldiers, 
and the King-Emperor head of the army. A Prussian minister is 
so likely to have the nation on his side when he makes an ap- 
peal to it in the name of the King, and feels so confident that 
even if he defies the Chambers without dissolving, the nation 
wiU not be greatly stirred, that he has sometimes refused to\ 
obey the legislature. This is one of those exceptions which 
illustrate the rule. The legislature is prevented from gaining 
ground on the executive, not so much by the Constitution as 
by the occasional refusal of the executive to obey the Consti- 
tution, a refusal made in reliance on the ascendency of the 
Crown. 

So far we have been considering domestic policy. The case 
of foreign affairs differs chiefly in this, that they cannot be 
provided for beforehand by laws general in application, but 
minutely particular in wording. -'A governing assembly may 
^ke foreign ^airs into ^Jts-ewgEu-ha'nd. In the republics of 
aihfiqTIxEy‘%e^ did so, and was its own foreign ofiice. 

The Aji^inan^Assensblw ambassadors, declared war, 

conclude^“Tr^ties. It got on wall enough while it had to deal 
with other republics like itself, but suffered when the contest 
came to be with an astute diplomatist like Philip of Macedon. 
The Roman Senate conducted the foreign policy of Rome, 
often with the skill to be expected from men of immense ex- 
perience and ability, yet sometimes with a vacillation which 
a monarch would have been less likely to show. But the 
f oreign relation s^of jaodern states are so^ num ^ us and comj 
"plexTand siTlSiuch ^tangled^^^^m conimercialquestions, thal 
it has become necessary to create a staff of trained officials to\ 
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deal with them. No large popular assembly could have either 
the time or the knowledge requisite for managing the ordinary 
business, much less could it conduct a delicate negotiation 
whose success would depend on promptitude and secrecy. 
Hence even democratic countries like France and England are 
jforced to leave foreign affairs to a far greater degree than 
f lome affairs to tha4i§fixetiqn^f the ministry of Jhe daj;. France 
reserves to the Chambers the power of "declaring war or con- 
cluding a treaty, England has so far adhered to the old tra- 
ditions as to leave both to the Crown, though the first, and 
in most cases the second, must be exerted with the virtual 
approval of Parliament. The executive is as distinctly respon- 
sible to the legislature, as clearly bound to obey the directions 
of the legislature, as in matters of domestic concern. But the 
impossibility which the legislature in countries like France 
and England finds in either assuming executive functions in 
international intercourse, or laying down any rules by law for 
the guidance of the executive, necessarily gives the executive 
a wide discretion and a correspondingly large measure of in- 
fluence and authority. The only way of restricting this au- 
thority would be to create a small foreign affairs committee of 
the legislature and to empower it to sit w^hen the latter was 
not sitting. And this extreme course neither France nor Eng- 
land has yet taken, because the dependence of the ministry on 
the majority of the legislature has hitherto seemed to secure 
the conformity of the Foreign Olfiice fco the ideas and sentiments 
of that majority. 

Before applying these observations to the United States, let 
us summarize the conclusions we have reached. 

have found that wherever the will of the people prevails, 
legislature, since it either is or represents the people, can 
make itself omnipotent, unless checked by the action of the 
people themselves. It can do this in two ways. It may, like 
the republics of antiquity, issue decrees for particular cases as 
they arise, giving constant commands to all its agents, who 
thus become mere servants with no discretion left them. Or 
it may frame its laws - with such particularity as to provide 
by anticipation for the greatest possible number of imaginable 
cases, in this way also so binding down its officials as to leave 
them no volition, no real authority. 

We have also observed that every legislature tends so to 
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enlarge its powers as to encroach on the executive; and that 
it has great advantages for so doing, because a succeeding leg- 
islature rarely consents to strike off any fetter its predecessor 
has imposed.^ 

Thus the legitimate issue of the process would be the extinc- 
tion or absorption of the executive as a power in the state. 
It would become a mere set of empl jyees, obe^dng the legisla- 
ture as the clerks in a bank obey the directors. If this does 
not happen, the cause is generally to be sought in some one or 
more of the following circumstances : — 

The legislature may allow the executive the power of appeal- 
ing to the nation against itself (England).^ 

The people may from ancient reverence or the habit of mili- 
tary submission be so much disposed to support the executive 
as to embolden the latter to defy the legislature (Prussia). 

The importance of foreign policy and the difficulty of taking 
it out of the hands of the executive may be so great that the 
executive will draw therefrom an influence re-acting in favour ^ 
of its general weight and dignity (Prussia, England, and, to 
some extent, France). 

Let us now see how the founders of the American Constitu- 
tion settled the relations of the departments. Theyuatfixe- 
terrMy afraid of. a stronai. e xecutive, and desired-to. reserve 
thnJdnal and- decisive Yoine to th^ lagisl atnre, as represen ting-^ 
•^e people. They could not adopt the Greek method of an 
assembly both executive and legislative, for Congress was to 
be a body with limited powers; continuous sittings y/ould be 
inconvenient, and the division into two equally powei'ful houses 
would evidently unfit it to govern with vigour and promptitude- 
N either ffi d they adopt the English method o f a. legislatur e^ 
gQ verning‘ThrQugh‘~mi~ 'executive dependent upon Jt^ It w^7 
urged in the Philadelphia Convention of 1787 that the^x egd^ 
tive ought to be appointed by an d made accountal^e tg jihe^ 
legislature, as l?omg the supreme power in the national gov- 
ernment. This was over-ruled, because the majority of the 
Convention were fearful of democratic haste and instability,^^ 
fearful that the legislature would, in any event, become too 
powerful, and therefore anxious to build up some counter 
authority to check and balance it. By making t he Presiden t 

^ In France the President can dissolve the Chambers, but only with the 
consent of the Senate. 
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independent, and keeping him and his ministers apart from the 
legislature, the Convention thought they were strengthening 
him, as well as protecting it fron attempts on his part to cor- 
rupt it.^ They were also weakening him. He l ost the in itia- 
tive in legisla tion w hich the En glish ox^cuti vo e njoys. *^He 
had noT tlie'^English King’s powa' of ^li^^()l\ing Lhe hgislaT' 
ture a nd throwing hims^u pon the coun try. Thus _the e^ u- 
tive-JiiagistxateI^saein^d.Jeft..-^^^ 4he- legislature. 

It could weave so close a network of statutes round him, like 
the net of iron links which Heph;3estus throws over the lovers 
in the Odyssey^ that his discretion, his individual volition, 
seemed to disappear, and he ceased to be a branch of the^ gov- 
ernment. J^ej ng nothing m ore_lha^ ‘^^e rvant working unde r 
t he eye and aiTEeTio^t oThh nia-re r. T]ji^ would have been 
an absorption of the executive into the legislature more com- 
plete than that which England now presents, for the English 
prime minister is at any rate a leader, perhaps as necessary to 
his parliamentary majority as it is to him, whereas the Presi- 
dent would have become a sort of superior police commissioner, 
irremovable during four years, but debarred from acting either 
on Congress or on the people. 

Although the Convention may not have realized how helpless 
such a so-called Executive must be, they felt the danger of 
encroachments by an ambitious legislature, and resolved to 
strengthen him against it. This was done by givi ng the Presi- 
dmtJLZgtpjybichjk-re ^^ a two-thirds vote of~Congress to 
over-rid^ . In doing this they partly reversed^heir previous 
action^ Thfty had, sepa rated the President and his ministe rs 
^f rom Congres s. Th^now bestowed o njnm legislative fun c- 
tions, th o ugh in a differenTfon n:^^ 

I o f the legislature, but for negative purp oses onl y. He c ould 
[not propose, but he coi5d 3?efusc. Thus the^ ^m^ tive was 
strSigffiened, not^a^an executive, but wi th 

the legiilktnre; a nd the legislature, already . weakened b y its 
d ivision into two cQ_-equal house s, was further by 

fin ding Jtself lia ble , to he arrested in anv new_. jdeparture-on 
w hich two-thirds of both houses were not agree d. 

1 Their sense of the danger to a legislature from corruption by the execu- 
tive was probably quickened by what they knew of the condition of the Irish 
Parliament, full, even after 1782, of placemen and pensioners. Much of the 
best blood of Ulster had emigrated to America in the preceding half century, 
.Vid Irish politics must have excited a good deal of interest there. 
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When the two houses are of one mind, and the 'party hostile 
to the President has a two-thirds majority in both, the Execu- 
tive is almost powerless. It may be right that he should be 
powerless, because such majorities in both houses presumably 
indicate a vast preponderance of popular opinion against him. 
The fact to be emphasized is, that in this case all ^‘balance of 
oowers'' is gone. The legislature has swallowed up the execu- 
tive, in virtue of the principle from which this discussion started, 
viz. that the executive is in free States only an agent who may 
be so limited by express and minute commands as to have no 
volition left him. 

The strength irf Congress consists in the right to pas s stat- 
utesj_the strength ~of tne ir^resiOentLin his nghh to v eto thS in. 
B ut foreign a.ifairs,_ as we have seen, b(A hmTight. within 

the scope of statutes,. How then was the American legislature 
to deal with them? There were two courses open. One was 
to leave foreign affairs to the executive, as in England, giving 
Congress the same indirect control as the English Parliament 
enjoys over the Crown and ministry. This course could not 
be taken, because the President is independent of Congress 
and irremovable during his term. The other course would 
have been for Congress, like a Greek assembly, to be its own t-' 
foreign office, or to create^ a^ foreign-^ffairs committee of its 
members jbo handle these matters. As the "objections to this 
course, which would have "excluded the chief magistrate from 
functions naturally incidental to his position as official repre- 
sentative of the nation, were overwhelmingly strong, a com- 
promise was made. The initiative in foreign nolicy and t he 
.conduct of negotiatio ns were l e £t to him. bjU . the right . of ^ 
declaring war was reserved to and that of making 

treaties ta .^Qse ^he smaller and more experiencedTISrahch b f 
the legislature^ A measure of authority was thus suffered to 
fall back to the Executive which would have served to raise 
materially his position had foreign questions played as large a 
part in American politics as they have in French or EngHsh. 
They have, however, been comparatively unimportant, espe- 
cially from 1815 till 1898, a time of external peace, except for the 
Mexican War of 1846. 

It may be said that there was yet another source whence 
the executive might draw strength to support itself against the 
legislature, viz. thnsft fimptinnH whip.h the Constitution, deem - 
Q 
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mg them necessarily incident to an-exficuti ve . has^reserved to 
theTresiHen Fa^ exclud ed from the ._cjQmpetejaae -QjLCongress. 
But examination shows that there is scarcely one of these which 
the long arm of legislation cannot reach, President is co m- 
mander-in-chief of the armj?-, but the numbers and organization 
of the army are fixed by statute. The President makes appoint- 
ments, but the Senate has the right of rejecting them, and 
Congress may pass Acts specifying the qualifications of ap- 
pointees, and reducing the salary of any official except the 
President himself and the judges. The real strength of the 
executive therefore, the rampart from behind which it can 
resist the aggressions of the legislature, is in ordinary times 
the veto power.^ In other words, it survives as an executivej 
in virtue not of any properly executive function, but of the 
share in legislative functions which it has received ; it holds 
its ground by force, not of its separation from the legislature, 
but of its pa^cipati.on in, .n. jdght- properly ^belonging to the 
l^slature.2 

An authority which depends on a veto capable of being over- 
ruled by a two-thirds majority may seem frail. But the expe- 
dience of a century has shown that, omng to the almost equal 
strength of the two great parties, the Houses often differ, and 
there is rarely a two-thirds majority of the same colour in both. 
Hence the Executive has enjoyed some independence. He is 
strong for defence, if not for attack. Cangi:fisa-J 2 an, except 
within that narrow sphere which the Constitution has abso- 


lutely reserved to him, b affle the Presii 
c ^^eck. and worry his ministers. "But it 


L ent, can in terrogate. 
3an neither drim- him 


^ In moments of public danger, as durinj; the War of Secession, the execu- 
tive of coiiise spniipcs up into unmcnse power, partly because the command of 
the army is then of the first importance , partly because the legislature, feel- 
ing itfc urifitnefcs for swift and secret decisions gives free rein to the Executive, 
and practically puts its law-making potvers at his disposal. 

- \\ hat i5 said here of the national executive and national legislature is a 
f onion ciue of the Stye executives and State legislatures. The State governor 
has little power of independent action whatever, being checked at every 
step by State statutes, and his discretion superseded by the minute directions 
which those statutes contain. He has not even ministers, because the other 
chief offit laU ot the State are chosen, not by himself, but by popular vote. He 
has very httle patronage; and he has no foreign policy at all. The State 
legislature would therefore prevail against him in everything, were it not for 
his veto, for the fact that the legislature is now generally restrained (by the 
provisions of the State constitution) from passing laws on many topics, and 
fur that influence with the people which a strong and upright Governor can 
exert. (See poai, Chapters XXXVH.-XLV.) 
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theAO xit wishes MmJ }a..gQy ^xiar^ t lieiiiiQr disobedienc e 
or incompeten e^.- 

An individual man has some great advantages in combating' 
an assembly. His counsels are less distracted. His secrets 
are better kept. He may sow discord among his antagonists. 
He can strike a more sudden blow. Julius Caesar was more 
than a match for the Senate, Cromw^ell for the Long Parlia- 
ment, even Louis Napoleon for the French Assembly of 1851 . 
Hence, when the President happens to be a strong man, reso- 
lute, prudent, and popular, he may, well hope to prevail against 
a body whom he may divide by the dexterous use of patronage, 
may weary out by inflexible patience, may overawe by winning 
the admiration of the masses, al'ways disposed to rally round 
a striking personality. But in a struggle extending over a 
long course of years an assembly has advantages over a suc- 
cession of officers, especially of elected officers. The Roman 
Senate encroached on the consuls, though it was neither a leg- 
islature nor representative ; the Carthaginian Councils en- 
croached on the Suffetes ; the Venetian Councils encroached on 
the Dogei^ Men come and go, but an assembly goes on for 
is immott;ai7 because while the members change, the 
V^olicy, the passion for extending its authority, the tenacity in 
clinging to what has once been gained, remain persistent. A 
weak magistrate comes after a strong magistrate, and yields 
what his predecessor had fought for ; but an assembly holds all 
it has ever won.^ Its pressure is steady and continuous ; it is 
always, by a sort of natural process, expanding its own powers 
and devising new methods for fettering its rival. Thus Con- 
gress, though it is no more respected or loved by the people 
now than it was in its earlier days, and has developed no higher 
capacity for promoting the best interests of the state, has suc- 
ceeded in occupying most of the ground which the Consti- 
tution left debatable between the President and itself;^ and 

^ This is still more conspicuously the case when the members of the execu- 
tive government do not sit in tHe assembly. When they do, and lead it, their 
influence tends to restrain legislative encroachments. Even the presence of 
persons who are likely to be soon called on to form the executive has its in- 
fluence, for they are disposed to defend the constitutional position of an au- 
thority to which they hope in their turn to succeed. This has been frequently 
seen in England. 

® The modification (in 1869) and repeal (in 1886) of the Tenure of Office Act 
(see above, p 64) are scaredy instances to the contrary, because that Act, 
even if constitutional, had proved difl5.cult to work. 
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would, did it possess a better internal organization, be more 
plainly than it now is the supreme power in the government. 

In their effort to establish a balance of power, the framers 
of the Constitution so far succeeded that neither power has 
subjected the other. But they underrated the inconveniences 
which arise from the disjunction of the two chief organs of 
government. They----r^^teveH Mdie _Administrati from a^ jduty 
avhich European ministers find exhausting and hard to recon- 
cile with the conduct of administration — the duty of giving 
Ippjislature j nd^kmg J-]io lead in its rlebat gs. 
Thjv secuiied^^ntmu ity of ex ecutiye_.pp licy for four ye ars at 
le^,. insteadLni leaving government at t^ niercyj)f lluctu^ ^ 
majorities in an excitable assembly . But they so narrowed the 
^ sphere of the executive _a^tp_prevent ifcJrdatJeading^Se^oun- 
try, or even its owm party in the_£ountry,__except. indeed ima 
national: cl*isis7pr w^hen the .Bresid ent happens to b e exceptionally 
popul^. They sought to make members of Congress indepen- 
dent, but in doing so they deprived them of some of the means 
which European legislators enjoy of learning how to adminis- 
ter, of learning even how" to legislate in administrative topics. 
They condemned them to be architects without science, critics 
without experience, censors without responsibility. 
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THE FEDERAL COURTS 

When in 1788 the loosely confederated States of North 
America united themselves into a nation, national tribunals 
were felfc to be a necessary part of the national government. 
Under the Confederation there had existed no means of enforc- 
ing the treaties made or orders issued by the Congress, because 
the courts of the several States owed no duty to that feeble 
body, and had little will to aid it. Now that a Federal legisla-. 
ture had been established, w^hose la\¥S w^ere to bind directlyj 
the individual citizen, a Federal judicature was evidently needed 
to interpret and apply these laws, and to compel obedience 
to them. The alternative w'ould have been to entrust the en- 
forcement of the law^s to State courts. But State courts were 
not fitted to deal with matters of a quasi-international character, 
such as admiralty jurisdiction and rights arising under treaties. 
They supplied no means for deciding questions between different 
States. They could not be trusted to do complete j ustice between 
their own citizens and those of another State. Being under 
the control of their own State governments, they might be forced 
to disregard any Federal law which the State disapproved; 
or even if they admitted its authority, might fail in the zeal or 
the power to give due effect to it. And being authorities co- 
ordinate with and independent of one another, with no common 
court of appeal placed over them to correct their errors or har- 
monize their views, they would be likely to interpret the Federal 
Constitution and statutes in different senses, and make the law 
uncertain by the variety of their decisions. These reasons'* 
pointed imperatively to the establishment of a new tribunal or 
set of tribunals, altogether detached from the States, as part of 
' the machinery of the new government. Side by side of the thir- 
teen different sets of State courts, whose jurisdiction under 
State laws and between their own citizens was left untouched, 
there arose a new and complex system of Federal courts. The 
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Constitution drew the outlines of the system. Congress per- 
fected it by statutes ; and as the details rest upon these 
statutes, Congress retains the power of altering them. Few 
American institutions are better worth studying than this 
intricate judicial machinery : few deserve more admiration for 
the smoothness of their working : few have more contributed 
to the peace and well-being of the country. 

, iTlie Federal courts fall into four classes : — 
iThe Supreme court, which sits at Washington. 

V The Circuit Courts of Appeals. 

‘^he Circuit courts. 

^ffhe District courts. 

,The Supreme com*t is directly created by Art. hi. § 1 of the 
Constitution, but with no provision ^ to the number of its 
judges. Originally there were six ; VfT ^presemt f her e are nin e, 
U chief justice, Tvith a salary of $13,000 and eight associate 
justices (salary $12,500). The justices are nominated by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. They hold office 
during good behaviour, ie. are removable only by impeach- 
ment ; and have thus a tenure even more secure than that 
of English judges, for the latter may be removed by the 
Crown on an address from both Houses of Parliament.^ More- 
over, the English statutes secure the permanence only of the 
judges of the Supreme court of judicature, not also of judges 
of county or other local courts, while the provisions of the 
American Constitution are held^ apply to the inferior as well 
as.the..s m)erior Federal iudges3p The Fathers of the Constitu- 
tion were extremely anxious *ta secure the * independence of 
their judiciary, regarding it as a bulwark both for the people 
and for the Sta^tes against aggressions of either Congress or 
the President.^ 1 They affirmed the life tenure by an unani- 
mous vote in the Convention of 1787, because they deemed the 

1 12 and 13 William III, cap 2, c/ 1 Gcorae III, cap. 23. The occasional 
resistance of the parliament of Pari!?, whose members held office for life, to the 
French Crown may probably have confirmed the Convention of 1787 in its 
attachment to this English principle 

2 As to United States judges in the Territories see Chapter XLVII. 

^ See Hamilton in Federalist, Vo. Ixxviii: “ The standard of good behaviour 
for the continuance in office ol the judicial magistracy is certainly one of the 
most valuable of the modern improvements in the practice of government. In 
a mo^chy it is an excellent barrier to the despotism of the prince; in a repub- 
(ic it is a no less excellent barrier to the encroachments and oppressions of the 
l^islative body,” 
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risk of the continuance in office of an incompetent judge a less 
evil than the subserviency of all Judges to the legislature, which 
might flow from a tenure dependent on legislative will. The 
result has justified their expectations. The judges, although 
neither they nor any one can wholly escape the influence of party 
bias, have shown themselves independent of Congress and of 
party authority, yet the security of their position has rarely 
tempted them to breaches of judicial duty. Impeachment has 
been six times resorted to, once only against a justice of the 
Supreme court, and then unsuccessfully.^ Attempts have been 
made, beginning from Jefferson, who argued that judges should 
hold office for terms of four or six years only, to alter the tenure 
of the Federal judges, as that of the State judges has been altered 
in most States ; but Congress has always rejected the proposal 

TI ^ Supreme court s its_^?it.....i¥a.s.hTUgt.Q n ..from QctQber_till * 
JuneJ a^evnryA[e^^^^T^^ of si x judgesi s re quired t/> pro-> ' 

nounce a decision , a rule which, by preventing the division of 
the court into two or more branches, retards the despatch of 
business, though it has the advantage of securing a thorough 
consideration of every case. The sittings are held in the Capi- 
tol, in the chamber formerly occupied by the Senate, and the 
justices wear black gowns, being not merely the only public 
officers, but almost the only non-ecclesiastical persons of any 
kind whatever within the bounds of the United States who till 
recently used any official dress.^ Every case is discussed by 
the whole body twice over, once to ascertain the opinion of the 
majority, which is then directed to be set forth in a written 
judgment ; then again when that written judgment, which one 
of the judges has prepared, is submitted for criticism and 
adoption as the judgment of the court. 

The Circuit Courts of Appea l have been created by Congress 
under a power in the Constitution to establish 
There are at present nine judicial circuits , in which courts are 
held regularly. Eac h of these has two, three or four Circuit , 
jud ges (salary $7000 ) , ^d to each there is also a llotte_d one of the 

1 This was Samuel Chase of Maryland in 1804-5. The other cases 
were of district Federal judges and a judge of Commerce Court. (See p. Ill, 
supra.) 

2 Now however in most universities the president and professors, and Some- 
times also the graduates, have begun to wear academic gowns and hoods on 
great occasions, such as the annual Commencement. Gowns are worn by the 
judges in Federal Circuit Courts and in the New York Court of Appeals, 
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justices of ^ thg-Supr^i^^CQurt. The Cir cuit C ourt of Appeal 
may be held e ither bv.a .Circuit judge alone, or by the SujS^me 
ep)urt .. Circuit, justic^glone; or-^byMa^ jtogether, o rLoL^either 
sitti ng along: witlTflie District judge (hereafter mentioned) of the 
district wherein the particular circuit court is held, or bv ihe Pis- 
^ri^judge^lpne. Tg^t he Circuit Courts brought 

cases fr o gi D istnet courts, a further appeaLbdng, injomejdasses 
of ca ses, to the Supreme ^'^urC to which moreover, in certain 
cases, a direct appeal from the District courts may still be 
.brought. Therp.wasiormerh’^a Gheui-t-*'COU.rb_but^t_hat cpjurt 
Svad ^abo lished^ m 1912 and its jurisd ict ion tran’=' f erred, to the 
l^^icDcourts. 

'"^^^^CL ^istrict courts are the .Jnn rt h and bwest c lg^as^f 
]^]e^^i:al4S5^iIs7^ were in 1910^ghty-eight J^ Tromber, 
and their judges receive salaries of $6000 per ah WP| | The 
Constitution does not expressly state whether they am the 
Circuit judges are to be a ppointed by the Pr esidenlLand.Senate | 
like the members of the Supreme court ; but it has always been 
assumed that such was the intention, and the appointments 
are so made accordingly. 

For^th e purpo se of dealing with the claims o f private perso ngi 
against the Fi^derargdvern nTeht' ^thcfe'hii^en established" in 
THidiington a spenaTn'Tbunal called the Court of Claims, with a 
chief-justice (salary $6£00) and four other justi^ (sal ^y $6000 ), 
fipmlvhLich^n appeal lies dimct to the’’ Supre^^ ^ 

A Court of Customs Appeals w as created under the Tariff 
Act of 1909 t o decide questions relating to customs duties . H 
consists oLajJJ'-esidhig judge-and foi^as soc $10^000). 

The jurisdintioJi-Q£,the Feder al courts ext end^totEelfollow^ ’ 
classee^f-eases, on eachoTwhicIT I say no more tha-iTwEat seems ^ 
absolutely necessary to explain their nature.^ All other cas^s| ’ 
have-been Jeft to the State court s ^rom vhic^he ^doe s^liQTh^ 
(save as hereinafter specified) an^TappealA Federal mnrts - 
vM. Cases in law and equity arising under the constitution, ^ 
the laws of the United States, and treaties made under their 
authority/' 

1 “ All tlio enumerated cases of Federal cojmizance are those which touch 
the safety, peace, and sovereignty of the nation, or which prosumo that State 
attachments, State prejudices, State jealousies, and State interests might 
sometimes obstruct or control the regular admini^stration of ju'stiee The 
appellate power in all these cases is found^'d on th« eh'arest principles of policy 
and wisdom, and is necessary in order to preserve uniformity of dc eision upon 
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In order to enfcIrCe the supremacy of the national Constitu- 
tion and laws over all State laws, it was necessary to place the 
former under the guardianship of the national judiciary. This 
provision accordingly brings before a Federal court every cause 
in which either party to a suit relies upon any Federal enact- 
ment (including the Constitution and a treaty as well as a Federal 
Statute). It entitles a plaintiff who bases his case on a Federal 
statute to bring his action in a Federal court : it entitles a defendant 
who rests his defence on a Federal enactment to have the action, 
if originally brought in a State court, removed to a Federal 
court.^ But, of course, if the action has originally been brought 
in a State court, there is no reason for removing it unless the 
authority of the Federal enactment can be supposed to be ques- 
tioned. Accordingly, the rule laid do^yn by the Judiciary Act| 
(1789) provides “for the removal to the supreme court of the' 
United States of the final judgment or decree in any suit, ren- 
dered in the highest court of law or equity of a State in which, 
a decision could be had, in which is drawn in question thel 
validity of a treaty or statute of, or authority exercised under,! 
the United States, and the decision is against their validity;] 
or where is drawn in question the validity of a statute of, or an ; 
authority* exercised under, any State, on the ground of their; 
being repugnant to the Constitution, treaties, or laws of the 
United States, and the decision is in favour of their validity ; 
or where any title, right, privilege, or immunity is claimed under ' 
the Constitution, or any treaty or statute or a commission 
held or authority exercised under the United States, and the 
decision is against the title, right, privilege, or immunity specially 
set up or claimed by either party under such Constitution, treaty, 
statute, commission, or authority. But to authorize the removal ^ 
under that act, it must appear by the record, either expressly 
or by clear and necessary intendment, that some one of the 
enumerated questions did arise in the State court, and was there 
passed upon. It is not sufficient that it might have arisen 
or been applicable. And if the decision of the State court is in 
favour of the right, title, privilege, or exemption so claimed, the 
Judiciary Act does not authorize such removal, neither does it 


all subjects within the purview of the Constitution.” — Kent’s Commentaries 
(Holmes’ edition), vol. i. p. 320. 

iThe removal may be before or after judgment given, and in the latter 
event, by way of appeal or by writ of error. 
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■where the validity of the State is drawn in question, and the 
decision of the State coui-t is against its validity.’^ ^ 

The rule seems intricate, but the motive for it and the work- 
ing of it are plain. Where in any legal proceeding a Federal 
enactment has to be construed or applied by a State court, if 
the latter supports the Federal enactment, i.e, considers it to 
govern the case, and applies it accordingly, the supremacy of 
Federal law is thereby recognized and admitted. There is 
therefore no reason for removing the case to a Federal tri- 
bunal. Such a tribunal could do no more to vindicate Federal 
authority than the State court has already done. But if the 
decision of the State court has been against the applicability of 
the Federal law, it is only fair that the party who suffers by 
the decision should be entitled to Federal determination of the 
point, and he has accordingly an absolute right to carry it 
before the Supreme court.^ 

The principle of this rule is applied even to executive acts 
of the Federal authorities. If, for instance, a person has been 
arrested by a Federal officer, a State court has no jurisdiction 
to release him on a writ of habeas corpus^ or otherwise to inquire 
into the lawfulness of his detention by Federal authority, because, 
as was said by Chief-Justice Taney, “The powers of the general 
government andi of the State, although both exist and are 
exercised within the same territorial limits, are yet separate and 
distinct sovereignties, acting separately and independently of 
each other, within their respective spheres. And the sphere of 
action appropriated to the United States is as far beyond the 
reach of the judicial process issued by a State court as if the line 
of division was traced by landmarks and monuments visible to 
the eye.” ^ I ^ 

^ Cootey, Ch^nstituiioml Limitationsj p. 16, For details regarding the re- 
moval of suits, and the restrictions when the amount in dispute is small, see 
Cooley, Principles of ComtUidional Law, p. 122 sgg,; and see also the Act of 
3d March 1887. 

^ Federal legislation may however be in a given case needed in order to con- 
fer upon Federal courts jurisdiction over cases arising under a treaty. The 
question arose in the case of the Ivnching of certain Italians at New Orleans 
in 1891. The Italian Government in its complaints appealed to the treaty of 
1871 between the Lnited States and Italy, but it seems to have been held that 
Congress had not legislated so as to enable Federal courts to deal with offences 
in breach of that treaty. In his Inaugural Address (March 1909), President 
Taft suggested that legislation was urgently needed for increasing the power 
of the Executive to secure due protection in the States to foreign residents. 

® AhUman v. Booth, 21 How. 516. 
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^ Cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and 
consuls/' 

As these persons have an international character, it would 
be improper to allow them to be dealt with by a State court 
which has nothing to do with the national government, and 
for whose learning and respectability there may exist no such 
securities as those that surround the Federal courts. 

Cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction.” ^ 

These are deemed to include not only nrize cases bu t all mari- 
time contracts, and all transactions relating tj? navigation, 
as well on the navigable lakes and rivers of the United States 
as on the high seas. 

'^Controversies to which the United States shall be a 
party.” 

This provision is obviously needed to protect the United 
States from being obliged to sue or be sued in a State court, to 
whose decision the national government could not be expected 
to submit. When a pecuniary claim is sought to be estab- 
lished against the Federal government, the proper tril:>unal is 
theCourt of Claims. 

"Controversies between two or more States, between a' 
State and citizens of another State, between citizens of dif-* 
ferent States, between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands under grants of different States, and betw^een a State, 
or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or subjects.'! 

In all these cases a State court is likely to be, or at any rate 
to seem, a partial tribunal, and it is therefore desirable to vest 
the jurisdiction in judges equally unconnected with the plain- 
tiff and the defendant. By securing recourse to an unbiassed 
and competent tribunal, the citizens of every State obtain bet- 
ter commercial facilities than they could otherwise count upon, 
for their credit will stand higher with persons belonging to other 
States if the latter know that their legal rights are under the 
protection, not of local and possibly prejudiced judges, but 
of magistrates named by the national government, and un- 
amenable to local influences/ 

One important part of the jurisdiction here conveyed has 


1 There are countries in Europe with which foreign merchants are unwilling 
to do business because they can seldom obtain justice against a native Local 
feeling was, of course, much stronger in the America of 1787 than it is now. 
Englishmen who had claims against American citizens failed to obtain theii 
en^preement from 1783 tili the Federal courts were established in 1789. 
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been subsequently withdrawn from the Federal judicature. 
When the Constitution was submitted to the people, a principal 
objection urged against it was that it exposed a State, although 
a sovereign commonwealth, to be sued b}?' the individual citi- 
zens of some other State. That one State should sue another 
was perhaps necessary, for what other way could be discovered 
of terminating disputes? But the power as well as the dig- 
nity of a State would be gone if it could be dragged into court 
by a private plaintiff. Hamilton (writing in the Federalist) 
met the objection by arguing that the jurisdiction-giving clause 
of the Constitution ought not to be so construed, but must 
be read as being subject to the general doctrine that a sovereign 
body cannot be sued by an individual without its own consent, 
a doctrine not to be excluded by mere implication but only by 
express words.^ However, in 1793 the Supreme court, in the 
famous case of Chisholm v. The State of Georgia construed 
the Constitution in the very sense which Hamilton had denied, 
holding that an action did lie against Georgia at the suit of a 
private plaintiff ; and when Georgia protested and refused to 
appear, the court proceeded (in 1794) to give judgment against 
her by default in case she should not appear and plead before 
a day fixed. Her cries of, rage filled the Union, and brought 
other States to her help. > An_ amendment (the eleYenth)^to 
the Constitution was passed through Congress and duly accepted 
tby the requisite majority of the States, which declares that 
j Hhe .ludicial power of t he United States shall not be construe d/ 
1; ^ ext end to a^_su.it comm enced or prosemit ed ag ainRt nn^ pf the 
^^ed BStes by citizensUpf ahbthei^Stateorlby citize^ 

Under'the protection thisf 
an;iendment, several with impunj^y repudiated their debts. 

T^ he Ju risdiction of the Supre me court j s^iginal in cases/ 
,g‘ffccting‘'imba^;ad ahH Il Sdere^r aTStatelsa ; in 
pth e i C M cs it is appellat e ; that is, cases may be brought to it 

^ Federalist, No. Ixxxi. The same view was contemporaneously maintained 
by John MarshaU (afterwards Chief- Justice) in the Virginia Convention of 
1788. 

2 2 Dali. 419. 

® It has been held that the amendment applies only when a State is a party 
to the record, and therefore does not apply to the case of a State holding shares 
in a corporation Neither does it apply to appeals and writs of error. It is 
held to include suits against a State by one of its own citizens. 

In 1892 the Supreme court decided (by a large majority) in the case of 
United States v. Texas that the United States can sue a State. 
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from the inferior Federal courts and (under the circumstances 
before mentioned) from State courts. ; TRe.^udsdiction is da 
some matters exclud e, in othe rs co ncuW ent wi th that of the 
Upon these subjects there have arisen many 
difficult and intricate questions, which I must pass by, because 
they would be unintelligible without long explanations.^ One 
point, however, may be noted. The State courts cannot be in- 
vented .bv_ Congress any jurisdiction f or Congress^ has no 

ajjthoi'lrv. ovcr them, ai i'd nniTt('n"by Constitution 

to delegate any judicial powers to tE^T^Heace the jurisdic- 
tion of a State co urt. wlmrever lTis ^nmirrent with tKaL nf 
F ederaLmdgeSr4s--a-44^^^ 

its own right, inde pendent ol tMJIl Qnstitution. And in some 
instances where congressional statutes have purported to im- 
pose duties on State courts, the latter have refused to accept 
and discharge them. 

The criminal jurisdiction of the Federal courts, which extends 
to all offences against Federal law, is purely statutory. '^The 
United States as such can have no common law. It derives its 
powers from the grant of the people made by the Constitution, 
and they are all to be found in the witten law, and not else- 
where.” ^ 

The procedure nf the Federal courts is prescribed by Congress, 
subjecr^o'some few rules contained in the Constitution, such as 
those which preserve the right of trial by jury in criminal cases ^ 
and suits at common law.^ As “cases in law and equity” are 
mentioned, it is held that Congress could not accomplish such 
a fusion of law and equity as has been effected in several States 
of the Union, and was effected in England in 1873, but must 
maintain these methods of procedure as distinct, though ad- 
ministered by the same judges. 

The law applied in the Federal courts is of course first and 
foremost that enacted by the Federal legislature, which, when 
it is applicable, prevails against any State law. But very often, 
as for instance in suits between citizens of different States, 
Federal law does not, or does only in a secondary way, come 


1 The lawyer curious in sucb matters may consult Story’s Comnrniaries on 

the Constitution, chapter xxxviii., and the Judgments of Chief-Justice Marshall 
in the cases of Martin v. Hunter (1 Wheat. 304) and Cohens v. Virginia (6 
Wheat. 406) . * 

2 Cooley, Principles, p. 131. ® Art. iii. § 2. ^ Amendment vii. § 1. 


3 Art. iii. § 2. 
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in question. In such instances the first thing is to determine 
what law it is that ought to govern the case, each State having 
a law of its own ; and when this has been ascertained, it is 
applied to the facts, just as an English court would apply 
French or Scotch law in pronouncing on the validity of a mar- 
riage contracted in France or Scotland. In administering the 
law of any State (including its constitution, its statutes, and 
its common law, which in Louisiana is the civil law in its French 
form) the Federal courts ought to follow the decisions of the 
State courts, treating those decisions as the highest authority 
on the law of the particular State. This doctrine is so fully 
applied that the Supreme court has even over-ruled its own 
previous determinations on a point of State law in order to 
bring itself into agreement with the view of the highest court 
of the particular State. Needless to say, the State courts fol- 
low the decisions of the Federal courts upon questions of Fed- 
eral law.^ 

For the execution of its powers each Fcd^iral court has at- 
tached to it an officer called the United States marshal, cor- 
responding to the sheriff in the State governments, whose duty 
it is to carry out its writs, judgments, and orders by arresting 
prisoners, lev3dng execution, putting persons in possession, and 
so forth. He is entitled, if resisted, to call on all good citizens 
for help ; if they will not or cannot render it, he must refer to 
Washington and obtain the aid of Federal troops. There exists 
also in every judiciary district a Federal public prosecutor, 
called the United States district attorney, who institutes pro- 
ceedings against persons transgressing Federal laws or evading 
the discharge of obligations to the Federal treasury. Both sets 
of officials are under the direction of the attorney-general, as 
head of the department of justice. They constitute a net-work 
of Federal authorities covering the whole territory of the Union, 
and independent of the officers of the State courts and of the 
public prosecutors who represent the State governments. 

^ “ The judicial department of every government is the appropriate organ 
for construing the legislative acts of that government . . On this principle 

the construction given by this (the supreme) court to the Constitution and 
laws of the United States is received by all as the true constiTiction , and on 
the same principle the construction given by the courts of the various States to 
the legislative acts of those States is received as true, unless they come in con- 
flict with the Constitution, laws, or treaties of the United States.’" — Marshall, 
C.-J., in Elrmndorf v. Taylor, 10 Wheat. 109. 
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Where a State maintains a gaol for thj reception of Federal 
prisoners, the U. S. marshal delivers his prisoners to the State 
gaoler ; where this provision is wanting, he must himself ar- 
range for their custody. 

The European reader may ask how it is possible to work a 
system so extremely complex, under which every yard of ground 
in the Union is covered by two jurisdictions, with two sets of 
judges and two sets of officers, responsible to different superiors, 
their spheres of action divided only by an ideal line, and their 
action liable in practice to clash. The answer is that the sys- 
tem does work, and now, after an experience of four genera- 
tions, works smoothly. It is more costly than the simpler 
systems of France, Prussia, or England, though, owing to the 
small salaries paid, the expense falls rather on litigants than on 
the public treasury. But it leads to few conflicts or heart- 
burnings, because the key to all difficulties is found in the 
principle that wherever Federal law is applicable Federal law 
must prevail, and that every suitor who contends that Federal 
law is applicable is entitled to have the point determined by a 
Federal court. The acumen of the lawyers and judges, the 
wealth of accumulated precedents, make the solution of these 
questions of applicability and jurisdiction easier than a Euro- 
pean practitioner can realize : while the law-respecting habits 
of the people and their sense that the supremacy of Federal law 
and jurisdiction works to the common benefit of the whole 
people, secure general obedience to Federal judgments. The 
enforcement of the law, especially the criminal law, in some 
parts of America leaves much to be desired ; but the difficulties 
which arise are now due not to conflicts between State and 
Federal pretensions but to other tendencies equally hostile to 
both authorities. 

^ A word in conclusion as to the separation of the judicial 

f from the other two departments, a point on which the framers 
of the Constitution laid great stress. The ,, functions of tlie\ 
legislature are more easily distingui shed , from those of th e 
jndieiary than fr om those of the executive. The . _ lemslatu re 
ng ta.kea t h e- la sL,. ibe-}^t di -eia ry app lies i t t o p a rti cular --cas^by 
in-^r ^pfip ij at inr t he- fact R t h ese have been ascertained, j 

^^ declar ing what._rule of_^law g overns them ./ Nevertheless! 
there are certain points in which the two departments touch, 
certain ground debatable between the judiciary on the one 
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hand and the legislature on the other. In most cl^untries the 
courts have gro'wn out of the legislature ; or rather, the sover- 
eign body, which, like Parliament, was originally both a law 
court and a legislature, has delivered over the bulk of its judi- 
cial duties to other persons, while retaining some few to be 
still exercised by itself. 

America has in general followed the principles and practice 
of England. Like England, she creates no separate administra- 
tive tribunals such as exist in the states of the European con- 
tinent, but allows officials to be sued in or indicted before 
the ordinary courts. Like England, she has given the judges 
(Le. the Federal judges) a position secured against the caprice 
of the legislature or executive. Like England, she recognizes 
judicial decisions as law until some statute has set them aside. 
In one respect she has improved on England — viz. in forbid- 
ding the legislature to exercise the powers of a criminal court, 
by passing acts of attainder or of pains and penalties, measures 
still legal, though virtually obsolete, in England.^ In others 
she diverges from England. England has practically ceased to 
use one branch of her Parliament as a court for the trial of 
impeachments. America still occasionally throw^s upon one 
House of Congress this function ; which, though it is ill suited 
to an ordinary court of justice, is scarcely better discharged by 
a political assembly. ^" I^gland has remitt ed to the courts of 
law the trial of dispu fedmar.]ia.mentar:^L^ctions^L America s till 
reserves these for Con gress, and allows them to be dispo sed 
o f by part isan vo tes, often with little regfl-rd tp .^merits. 
Special and local bills which vest in private hands certain 
rights of the State, such as public franchises, or the power 
of taking private property against the owner^s will, are, though 
in form exercises of legislative power, really fitter to be exam- 
ined and settled by judicial methods than by the loose opinion, 
the private motives, the lobbying, which determine legislative 
decisions where the control of public opinion is insufficiently 
provided for. England accordingly, though she refers such 
bills to committees of Parliament, directs these committees to 
apply a quasi-judicial procedure, and to decide according to the 
evidence tendered. America takes no such securities, but han- 

1 Neither House of Congress can punish a witness for contempt, after the 
fashiop of the British Parliament {Kilhoum v. Thompson^ 103 U. S. p. 168). 
See note to Chapter XXXIII, poBL 
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dies these bills like any others. Here therefore we see ijupeff' 
pieces of ground debatable between the legislature and the 
judiciary. All of them originally belonged to the legislature. 
All in America still belong to it. England, however, has aban- 
doned the first, has delivered over the second to the judges, 
and treats the third as matter to be dealt with by judicial 
rather than legislative methods. Such points of difference 
are worth noting, because the impression has prevailed in 
Europe that America is the cmmtry in which the province of 
the judiciary has been most widely ejctended. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE COURTS AND THE CONSTITUTION 

No feature in the government of the United States has - 
awakened so much curiosity in the European mind, caused so 
much discussion, received so much admiration, and been more 
frequently misunderstood, than the duties assigned to the 
Supreme Court and the functions which it discharges in guard- 
ing the ark of the Constitution. Yet there is really no mystery 
about the matter. It is not a novel device. It is not a com- 
plicated device. It is the simplest thing in the world if ap- 
proached from the right side. 

In England and many other modern States there is no differ- 
ence in authority between one statute and another. All are 
made by the legislature : all can be changed by the legislature. 
What are called in England constitutional statutes, such as 
Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Act of Settlement, the 
Acts of Union with Scotland and Ireland, are merely ordinary 
laws, which could be repealed by Parliament at any moment in 
exactly the same way as it can repeal a highway act or lower 
the duty on tobacco.^ The habit has grown up of talking of 
the British Constitution as if it were a fixed and definite thing. 
B ut- there is in England no such thing as a Constitution apa rt 
from the rest of the law : .^here is merely a mass of law, con- 
sisting partly of statutes ind partly of decided cases and ac- 
cepted usages, in conformity with which the government of 
the country is carried on from day to day, but which is being 
constantly modified by fresh statutes and cases. The same 
thing existed in ancient Rome, and everywhere in Europe a 
century ago. It is, so to speak, the “natural,’^ and used to be 
the normal, condition of things in all countries, free or despotic. 

^ This doctrine, although long since well settled, would not have been gener- 
ally accepted in the beginning of the seventeenth century. As Sir Thomas 
More had maintained that an Act of Parliament could not make the king 
supreme head of the Church, so Coke held that the Common Law controlled 
Acts of Parliament and adjudged them void when against common right. 
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The condition of America is wholly different- There the 
na me Constitution designates a p^ticular_instrument adopf^ 
in 1788, amended in some points since, which is the foundation 
ofTEe national government. This Constitution was ratified 
and made binding, not by Congress, but by the people acting 
through conventions assembled in the thirteen States which 
then composed the Confederation. It created a legislature of 
two houses ; but that legislature, which we call Congress, has 
no power to alter it in the smallest particular. That which the 


Here therefore we observe two coital differences between 
England and the United States. t- The former has left the o ut- 
lines as well as the details of her system of government to be 
gathered from a multitude of statutes and cases. The latter 
has drawn them out in one comprehensive fundamental enact- 
ment. The former has placed these so-called constitutional 


laws at the mercy of her legislature, which can abolish when 


it pleases any institution of the country, the Crown, the House 


of Lords, the Established Church, the House of Commons, Par- 
liament itself.^ The latter has placed her Constitution alto- 


gether out of the reach of Congress, providiirg a method of 
amendment whose difficulties showm by the fact that it has 
been vers ^i sparingly used .^^ 

England Pa rliament is omnipotent. In America Congress / 
is doubly restricted. It can make laws only for certain pur-l 
poses specified in the Constitution, and in legislating for these' 
purposes it must not transgress any profusion of the Constitu-j 
tion itselfy ^ The stream cannot rise above its source. 

Suppose, however, that Congress does so transgress, or does 
overpass the specified purposes. It may do so intentionally: 
it is likely to do so inadvertently. What happens? If the 
Constitution is to be respected, there must be some means of 
securing it against Congress. If a usurpation of power is at- 


1 Parliament of course cannot restrict its ovm powers by any partictilar Act 
because that Act might be repealed in a subsequent session, and indeed any 
subsequent Act inconsistent with any of its provisions repeals ipso facto that 
provision (For instance, the Act of Union with Scotland (6 Anne, c. 11) 
declared certain provisions of the Union, for the establishment of Presbyterian 
church government in Scotland, to be “essential and fundamental parts of 
the Union,” but some of those provisions have been altered by subsequent 
statutes.) Parliament could, however, extinguish itself by formally dissolving 
itself, leaving no legal means whereby a subsequent Parliament could be 
summoned. 
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tempted; how is it to be checked ? If a mistake is committed^ 
who sets it right ? 

The point may be elucidated by referring it to a wider cate- 
gory, familiar to lawyers and easily comprehensible by laymen, 
that of acts done by an agent for a principal. If a landowner 
directs his bailiff to collect rents for him, or to pay debts due 
to tradesmen, the bailiff has evidently no authority to bind his 
employer by any act beyond the instructions given him, as, for 
instance, by contracting to buy a field. If a manufacturer 
directs his foreman to make rules for the hours of work and 
meals in the factory, and the foreman makes rules not only for 
those purposes, but also prescribing what clothes the workmen 
shall wear and what church they shall attend, the latter rules 
have not the force of the employer's will behind them, and the 
workmen are not to be blamed for neglecting them. 

The same principle applies to public agents, In every coun- 
try it happens that acts are directed to be done and rules to be 
made by bodies which are in the position of agents, f.e. which 
have received from some superior authority a limited power of 
acting and of rule-making, a power to be used only for certain 
purposes or under certain conditions. Where this power is 
duly exercised, the act or rule of the subordinate body has all 
the force of an act done or rule made by the superior author- 
ity, and is deemed to be made by it. And if the latter be a 
law-making body, the rule of the subordinate body is therefore 
also a law. But if the subordinate body attempts to transcend 
the power committed to it, and makes rules for other purposes 
or under other conditions than those specified by the superior 
authority, these rules are not law, but are null and void. Their 
validity depends on their being within the scope of the law- 
making power conferred by the superior authority, and as 
they have passed outside that scope they are invalid. They 
do not justify any act done under them forbidden by the ordi- 
nary law. ^ They ought not to be obeyed or in any way regarded 
by the citizens, because they are not law. 

The same principle applies to acts done by an executive 
officer beyond the scope of his legal authority. In free coun- 
tries an individual citizen is justified in disobeying the orders of 
a magistrate if he correctly thinks these orders to be in excess 
of the magistrate's legal power, because in that case they are 
not really the orders of a magistrate, but of a private person 
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affecting to act as a magistrate. In England, for instance, if 
a secretary of state, or a police constable, does any act whicli 
the citizen affected by it rightly deems unwarranted, the citi- 
zen may resist, by force if necessary, relying on the ordinary 
courts of the land to sustain him. "“This, is h. cousegiimce 
tncu, English doctrine that all executive power is strictly limited 
fax., the. daw, and is indeed a corner-stone of Engli^ Mberfy.^ 
It is applied even as against the dominant branch of the legis- 
lature. If the House of Commons should act in excess of 
the power which the law and custom of Parliament has secured 
to it, a private individual may resist the officers of the House 
and the courts will protect him by directing Mm to be acquitted 
if he is prosecuted, or, if he is plaintiff in a civil action, by giv- 
ing judgment in his favour. 

An obvious instance of the way in which rules or laws made 
by subordinate bodies are treated is afforded by the bye-laws 
made by an English railway company or municipal corpora- 
tion under powers conferred by an Act of Parliament. So 
long as these bye-laws are within the scope of the authority 
which the Act of Parliament has given, they are good, they 
are laws, just as much as if enacted in the Act. If they go 
beyond it, they are bad, that is to say, they bind nobody and 
cannot be enforced. If a railway company which has received 
power to make bye-laws imposing fines up to the amount of 
forty shillings, makes a bye-law punishing any person who 
enters or quits a train in motion with a fine of fifty shillings 
or a week’s imprisonment, that bye-law is invalid, that is to 
say, it is not law at all, and no magistrate can either imprison 
or impose a fine of fifty shillings on a person accused of con- 
travening it. If a municipal corporation has been by statute 
empowered to enter into contracts for the letting of lands 
vested in it, and directed to make bye-laws, for the purpose of 
letting, which must provide, among other things, for the adver- 
tising of all lands intended to be let, and if it makes a bye-law 
in which no provision is made for advertising, and under that 
bye-law contracts for the letting of a piece of land, the letting 
made in pursuance of tMs bye-law is void, and conveys no title 
to the purchaser. All this is obvious to a lay as well as to a 

1 See as to the different doctrine and practice of the European continent, and 
I>articularly as to the “ administrative law” of France, the instructive lemarha 
of Mr. Dicey in his Law cfJh^jQmstriution. 
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legal mind ; and it is no less obvious that the question of the 
validity of the bye-law, and of what has been done under it, 
is one to be decided not by the municipal corporation or com- 
pany, but by the courts of justice of the land. 

Now, inJ^^JDnite the position of Congress may for 

this purpose be compared to that of an English municipal cor- 
poration or railway company. Tiiesupreme,Jaw-m 
i ^the Pe ople, that is, the qualified voters, acting in a prescribed 
way. The people have by their supreme law, the Consti- 
t ution, given to Cg ngress^^, delegated and limited powex -of 
Legi|iIImrn&^y statute parsed linder”^ conform- 

ably to the Constitution has all the authority of the Consti- 
tution behind it. Any statute passed which goes_ be yond t^a t 
power is inv alkLand incapable 'of enforcement. It is in fact 
not a statute at all, because Congress in passing it was not really 
a law-making body, but a mere group of private persons. 

Says Chief-Justice Marshall, ‘^The powers of the legislature 
are defined and limited ; and that those limits may not be mis- 
taken or forgotten, the Constitution is written. To what pur- 
pose are powders limited and to what purpose is that limitation 
committed to writing, if those limits may at any time be passed 
by those intended to be restrained ? The Constitution is either 
a superior paramount law, unchangeable by ordinary means, or 
it is on a level with ordinary legislative acts, and like any other 
acts, is alterable when the legislature shall please to alter it. 
If the former part of the alternative be true, then a legislative 
act contrary to the Constitution is not law. If the latter part 
be true, then written constitutions are absurd attempts on the 
part of the people to limit a power in its own nature illimitable.^^ 
There is of course this enormous difference between Congress 
and any subordinate law-making authority in England, that 

the people having 

nq ^igher perman ent organ to o verride or reg e^^xidi r&tatut es 
as Congress witfanrTEiat sph^ e^ r whereas in Engl and 

ther e exis^ in Par liament ^ constantly present supervisin g 
authoS:^^wh icEn^ at anvinoment can^l or modify w diat any 
subordinate body ^ whe ther-^witfak Lor ygthou t 

tM ^o^ o| lts delegat ed-powsrs. This is a momentws^ distmc- 
tio^ doesTiot affect the special point w^hich I desire to 

mz. that a^statute^passed bvJCen^Fe ss bevond th e 
T^ j^wers is oL n o mor e -e ffecl ^an TnaRpI 
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ultra vires by an English muni^ij^ty. There is no ni3^stery 
so fax : there TFmerSy'ltnlJph^ of the ordinary principles 
of the law of agency. But the question remains, How and by 
whom, in case of dispute, is the validity or invalidity of a statute 
to be determined ? 

Such determination is to be effected by setting the statute 
side by side with the Constitution, and considering whether 
there is any discrepancy between them. Is the purpose of the 
statute one of the purposes mentioned or implied in the Con- 
stitution? Does it in pursuing that purpose contain an3rthing 
which violates any clause of the Constitution? Sometimes 
this is a simple question, which an intelligent layman may 
answer. More frequenth^ it is a difficult one, which needs not 
only the subtlety of the trained lawyer, but a knowdedge of 
former cases which have thrown light on the same or a similar 
point. In any event it is an important question, whose solution 
ought to proceed from a weighty authority. It is a question 
of interpretation, that is, of determining the true meaning both 
^f the superior law and of the inferior la-w, so as to discover 
whether they are inconsistent. 

No w the interpretatioa jc£i^>>ws 4 ^ to co urts of just ke. 
f'AJawjmplies-^^ not only in order to direct its enforce- 

ment against individuals, but to adjust it to the facts, to ,, 
deteimnerits-pred^ meaning to the 

fiircii instances of the particular case.^ ^e’ ■^legislature, w’hich 
cMTiSy speak generally, makes every law in reliance on this 
power of interpretation. It is therefore obvious that _the) 
question, whether a con gressional statute offends. .again siLjthc 

t he.j;i^s , not merely 
because it Is a question j)f degalj^nstriiction, b u t becau se there 
^nobody else to deterimnS ru^ cannot dosoTbecausei 
Congress is a party interested. If such a body as Congress 
were permitted to decide whether the acts it had passed were 
constitutional, it would of course decide in its owm favour, and 
to allow it to decide would be to put the Constitution at its 
mercy. The President cannot, because he is not a la^er, and 
he also may be personally interested. There remain^ only the 
court? and these must be the National or Federal co|fts, be- 
cause no other courts can be reEed on in such Soiar 

there is no mystery about the matter. 

Now, however, we arrive at a feature which complicate the 
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facts, although it introduces no new principle. The United 
States is a federation of commonwealths, each of which has its 
own constitution and laws. The Federal Constitution not 
only gives certain powers to Congress, as the national legis- 
lature, but recognizes certain powers in the States, in virtue 
whereof their respective peoples have enacted fundamental 
State laws (the State constitutions) and have enabled their 
respective legislatures to pass State statutes. However, as" 
the nation taJces precedence of the States, the Federal Consti- 
tution, which is the supreme law of the land everywhere, and 
the statutes duly made by Congress under it, are preferred to 
all State constitutions and statutes; and if any conflict arise 
between them, the latter must give way. The same phenom- 
enon therefore occurs as in the case of an inconsistency be- 
tween the Constitution and a congressional statute. Where it 
is shown that a State^ constitution or statute infringes either 
the Federal Constitution or a Federal (z.e. congressional) 
statute, the State constitution or statute must be declared 
invalid. And this declaration must, of course, proceed from 
the courts, nor solely from the Federal courts ; because when 
a State court decides against its own statutes or constitution 
in favour of a Federal law, its decision is final. 

It will be observed that in all this th erms 
tb^iaw-eourts-and anviegisl ative body . 

^jffgrenLj^ds of laws. Thelutym the judges is as strictly 
confined tolEeTnferpretation of the laws cited to them as it is 
in England or France ; and the only difference is that in America 
there are laws of four different degrees of authority, whereas 
in England all laws (excluding mere bye-laws, Privy Council 
ordinances, etc.) are equal because all proceed from Parliament. 
These four kinds of American laws are : — 

^The Federal Constitution. 

II. Federal statutes. 

III. State constitution^ 

IV. State statutes.^ 


I Of these, the Federal Constitution pre\ails acainst all other laws. Federal 
gtatutes. if made in pursuance of and conformably to the Constitution, prevail 
against III/ and IV. If in excess of the powers granted by the Constitution, 
they ^e td that extent invalid. A State constitution yields to I. and II., but 
prevails a^inst the statutes of the State. 

Treati^ have the same authority as Federal statutes (they may be altered 
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The American law court therefore does not itself enter on 
any conflict with the legislature. It merely secures to each 
kind of law its due authority. It does not even preside over 
a conflict and decide it, for the relative strength of each kind 
of law has been settled already. All the court does is to declare 
that a conflict exists between two laws of different degrees 
of authority. Then the question is at an end, for the weaker 
law is extinct, or, to put the point more exactly, a flaw has been 
indicated which makes the world see that if the view of the court 
be correct, the law is in fact null. The court decides nothing 
but the case before it : and any one may, if he thinks the court 
wrong, bring up a fresh case raising again the question whether 
the law is valid.^ 

This is the abstract statement of the matter ; but there is 
also an historical one. Many of the American colonics received 
charters from the British Crown, which created or recognized 
colonial assemblies, and endowed these with certain powers 
of making laws for the colony. Such powers were of course 
limited, partly by the charter, partly by usage, and were sub- 
ject to the superior authority of the Crown or of the British 
Parliament. Questions sometimes arose in colonial days vrhether 
the statutes made by these assemblies were in excess of the 
powers conferred by the charter ; and if the statutes W'ere found 
to be in excess, they were held invalid by the courts, that is to 
say, in the first instance by the colonial courts, or, if the matter 
was carried to England, by the Privy Council.^ 

When the thirteen American colonies asserted their indepen- 
dence in 1776, they replaced these old charters by new consti- 
tutions,® and by these constitutions entrusted their respective 

by statute). It need hardly be said that executive or departmental orders made 
under powers conferred by a statute have statutorj- force. 

1 This happened in the Legal Tender question (see next chapter). But in 
ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, the legal profession and the public 
admit the correctness, and therewith the authority, of the view which the 
court has taken. The court has itself declared that its declaration of the 
unconstitutionality of a statute must nowise be taken as amounting to a repeal 
of that statute. See In re Eahrer, 140 U. S. Rep. p. 545, 

2 The same thing happens even now as regards the British colonies The 
question was lately argued before the Privy Council whether the legislature of 
the Dominion of Canada, created by the British North America Act of 1867 
(an imperial statute), had power to extinguish the right of appeal from the 
supreme court of Canada to the British Queen in council. 

® Connecticut and Rhode Island, however, went on under the old charters, 
with which they were well content. See as to this whole subject, Chapter 
XXNVII., on State Constitutions. 
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legislative assemblies with certain specified and limited legis- 
lative powers. The same question was then liable to recur with 
regard to a statute passed by one of these assemblies. If such a 
statute was in excess of the power which the State constitu- 
tion conferred on the State legislature, or in any way trans- 
gressed the provisions of that constitution, it was invalid, and 
acts done under it w^ere void. The question, like any other 
question of law, came for decision before the courts of the 
State. Thus, in 1786, the supreme court of Rhode Island 
held that a statute of the legislature which purported to make a 
penalty collectible on summary conviction, without trial by 
jury, gave the court no jurisdiction, i.e. was invalid, the colo- 
nial charter, which was then still in force as the constitution 
of the State, having secured the right of trial by jury in all 
cases.^ When the Constitution of the United States came into 
operation in 1789, and was declared to be paramount to all 
State constitutions and State statutes, no new principle was 
introduced; there was merely a new application, as between 
the nation and the States, of the old doctrine that a subordi- 
nate and limited legislature cannot pass beyond the limits fixed 
for it. It was clear, on general principles, that a State law in- 
compatible with a duly enacted Federal law must give way ; 
the only question was : What courts are to pronounce upon the 
question whether such incompatibility exists? Who is to 
decide whether or no the authority given to Congress has been 
exceeded, and whether or no the State law contravenes the 
Federal Constitution or a Federal statute ? 

In 1787 the only then-existing courts were the State courts. 
If a case coming before them raised the point whether a State 
constitution or statute was inconsistent with the Federal Con- 
stitution or a statute of Congress, it was their duty to decide 
it, like any other point of law. But their decision could not 
safely be accepted as final, because, being themselves the off- 
spring of, and amenable to, the State governments, they would 
naturally tend to uphold State laws against the Federal Consti- 
tution or statutes. Hence it became necessary to set up courts 

In the case of Tredett v. Weeden^ the first case of importance in which a 
ie^ative act was held unconstitutional for incompatibility with a State con- 
stitution, althou^ the doctrine seems to have been laid down by the supreme 
Court of New Jersey in Holmes v. WcdAon (1780), as well as in Virginia in 1782, 
and in New York in 1784. See Judge Elliott’s article in PolUical Science Qtcar-^ 
ierlu for June 1890, p. 233r 
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created by the central Federal authority and co-extensive with 
it — that is to say, those Federal courts which have been already 
described. The matter seems complicated, because we have 
to consider not only the superiority of the Federal Consti- 
tution to the Federal legislature but also the superiority of both 
the Federal Constitution and Federal statutes to all State laws. 
But the principle is the same and equally simple in both sets of 
cases. Both are merely instances of the doctrine, that a law- 
making body must not exceed its powers, and that when it has 
attempted to exceed its powers, its so-called statutes are not 
laws at all, and cannot be enforced. 

In America the supreme law-making power resides in the 
people. Whatever they enact is universally binding. All 
other law-making bodies are subordinate, and the enactments 
of such bodies must conform to the supreme law, else they 
will perish at its touch, as a fishing smack goes down before 
an ocean steamer. And these subordinate enactments, if at 
variance with the supreme law, are invalid from the first, 
although their invalidity may remain for yearn unnoticed or im- 
proved. It can be proved only by the decision of a court in 
a case which raises the point for determination. The phe- 
nomenon cannot arise in a country whose legislature is om- 
nipotent, but naturally ^ arises wherever we find a legislature 
limited by a superior authority, such as a constitution which 
the legislature cannot alter. 

In England the judges interpret Acts of Parliament exactly 
as American judges interpret statutes coming before them. If 
they find an Act conflicting with a decided case, they prefer 
the Act to the case, as being of higher authority. As between 
two apparently confficting Acts, they prefer the later, because it 
is the last expression of the mind of Parliament. If they mis- 
interpret the mind of Parliament, Le. if they construe an Act in 
a sense which Parliament may not have intended, their decision 
is nevertheless valid, and will usually be followed by other courts 

1 1 do not say “ necessarily y because there are countries on the European 
continent where, although there exists a constitution superior to the legislature, 
the courts are not allowed to hold a legislative act invalid, because the legis- 
lature is deemed to have the right of taking its own view of the constitution. 
This seems to be the case both in France and in Switzerland. So in the Ger- 
man Empire the Reichskammergericht cannot question an act of the imi>erial 
legislature ; and in Belgium, though it has been thought that the courts possees 
such a power, it is now held that they do not possess it. 
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of the same rank unfil Parliament speaks its mind again by 
another Act. The only difference between their position and 
that of their American brethren is that they never have to 
distinguish between the authority of one enactment and that 
of another, otherwise than by looking to the date, and that 
they therefore need never inquire whether an Act of Parliament 
was invalid when first passed. Invalid it could not have been, 
because Parliament is omnipotent, and Parliament is omnipo- 
tent because Parliament is deemed to be the people. Parlia- 
ment is not a body with delegated or limited authority. Theft 
whole fulness of popular power dwells in it. Tb^--whplp|b 
nation is supposed t o be present within it^ walls.' Its will ^ 
is law f^, as Dante says in a famous line. | 

■"TEere is a story told of an intelligent Englishman who, having 
heard that the Supreme Federal Court was created to protect 
the Constitution, and had authority given it to annul bad laws, 
spent two days in hunting up and down the Federal Constitu- 
tion for the provisions he had been told to admire. No won- 
der he did not find them, for there is not a word in the Con- 
stitution on the subject. The pow^'ers of the Federal courts 
are the same as those of all other courts in civilized countries, 
or rather they differ from those of other courts by defect and 
not by excess, being limited to certain classes of cases. The 
so-called “power of annulling an unconstitutional statute 
is a duty rather than a power, and a duty incumbent on the 
humblest State court when a case raising the point comes be- 
fore it no less than on the Supreme Federal Court at Wasliing- 
ton. When therefore people talk, as they sometimes do, even 
in the United States, of the ^preme court as gna.rdi a.Tl 
^. the Co nsiifaidQn^^ they mea ^nothing more ^an t lmt it 
isJhmfinaI-ccmrtr5U.anB^h - ^cfo^^which suits ijw olvin^ con-\ 
s titutional questions may be b roi^t up_b ^the"'pai^ 

^ The old writers say that the reason why an Act of Parliament requirea no 
public notification in the country is because it is deemed to be made by the 
v/hole nation, so that every person is present at the making of it. It is cer- 
tainly true tnat the orthodox legal view of Parliament never regards it as ex- 
ercising powers that ean^ in any sense be called delegated A remarkable « 
example of the power which Parliament can exert as an ultimately and com- 
pletely sovereign body is afforded by the Septennial Act (1 Geo. I. st. 2, cap 
38). By this statute a Pa '.lament in which the House of Commons had been 
elected for three years only, under li? Triennial Act Uien in force, prolonged, 
not only the possible duration of future ParliameBt|(i^^t its own term to seven 
years, takmg to itself four years of power electors had not given it. 
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decision. In so far the phrase is legitimate. But the func- 
dons of the Supreme court are the same in kind as those of all 
other courts, State as well as Federal. I ts d uty andLtheirs is 
simp ly to declare an d apply .the law ; a nd w^here any court, be 
jj, a State court of first instance, or the Federal court of last 
resort, fi nds a law of lowe r^ authpritv clashinp- H-ith a. 1a.yr nf 
higlier niithoritv. it m u gf reject the former^ as being really no 
law, and onforc:' the latcer. 

It is therefore no mere technicality to point out that the - 
American judges do not, as Europeans are apt to say, “control 
the legislature,” but simply interpret the law. The word . 
“control” is misleading, because it implies that the person or 
body of whom it is used possesses and exerts discretionary per- 
sonal Will. Now the American judges have no discretionary 
will in the matter any more than has an English court when it , 
interprets an Act of Parliament. The will that prevails is ' 
the will of the people, expressed in the Constitution they en- 
acted. All that the judges have to do is to discover from the 
enactments before them what the will of the people is, and 
apply that will to the facts of a given case. The more general 
or ambiguous the language which the people have used, so 
much the more difficult is the task of interpretation, so much 
greater the need for ability and integrity in the judges. But 
the task is always the same in its nature. The judges have*^ 
no concern with the motives or the results of an enactment, / 
otherwise than as these may throw light on the sense in which 
the enacting authority intended it. It would be a breach ofj 
duty for them to express, I might almost say a breach of dutyv 
to entertain, an opinion on its policy except so far as its policy^ 
explains its meaning. They may think a statute excellent in 
purpose and working, hut if they cannot find in the Constitu- 
tion a power for Congress to pass it, they must brush it aside 
as invalid. They may deem another statute pernicious, but if 
it is within the powers'oT Congress, they must enforce it. To 
constfue the law, that fs, to elucidate the will of the people as 
supreme lawgiver, is the begirming and end of thsir duty. 
«And if it be suggested that they may overstep their duty, 
and may, seeking to make themselves not the exponents but 
the masters of the Constitution, tsasLSBijBervert itjlo suit 
their own political views, the answer is that such an exercise 
of judicial will would rouse the distrust and displeasure of the 



nation, ana mignt, it persistea resistance to tne law 

as laid down by the court, possibly onslaught upon the 
court itseK. 

1]Cp insist upon the fact that the judiciary of the United States 
are noTtE e^Iinisti^ brThe^T^ 

pM.ers isjioiJtMuinim the importance of theirTuhctioni^^ 
^indica^e^eir trueliatm *er"^l^^ 

tions can hardly be exaggerated. It arises from two facts. 
^One is that as the Constitution cannot easily be changed, a 
bad decision on its meaning, i.e, a ^d«-ciM on_ wliicli the guri(‘ral_ 
n ^'rtion _ QL.±ha ^ofession . condemns, may- go micorrected. In 
England, if a court has construed a statute in a way unintended 
or unexpected, Parliament can set things right next session by 
amending the statute, and so prevent future decisions to the 
same effect. But American history shows only one instance in 
which an unwelcome decision on the meaning of the ConstitU' 
tion has been thus dealt with, viz. the decision, that a State 
could be sued by a private citizen,^ which led to the eleventh 
amendment, whereby it was declared that the Constitution 
should not cover a case which the court had held it did cover. 

) The other fact which makes the function of an American 
judge so the brevity, the laudable brevity, of the 

Constitution. The words of that instrument are genera l, lay- 
ing down a few large principles. The cases which^l arise 
as to the construction of these general words cannot be foreseen 
till they arise. When they do arise the generality of the words 
leaves open to the interpreting judges aTT^wrider ffeld than is 
afforded by ordinary statutes which, since they treat of one 
particular subject, contain enactments comparatively minute 
and precise. Hence, /although the duty of a court is only to 
interpret, the considerations affecting interpretation are more 
numerous than in the case of ordinary statutes, more delicate, 
larger in their reach and scope. They sometimes need the 
exercise not merely of legal acumen and judicial fairness, but 
of a comprehension of the nature and methods of government 
which one does not demand from the European judge who walks 
in the narrow path traced for him by ordinary statutes. It is. 
therefore hardly an exaggeration to say that the American 

J See the last preceding chapter. The doctrine of the Dred Scott case (o| 
which more anon) was set aside by the fourteenth amendment, but that amend- 
ment was intended to effect much more than merely to correct the court. 
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Constitution, as it now stands, with the mass of fringing deci- 
sions which explain it, is a far more complete and finished in-* 
strument than it was when it came fire-new from the hands of 
the Convention. It is not merely their work but the work of 
the judges, and most of all of one man, the great Chief- Justice 
Marshall. 

The march of democracy in England has disposed some 
English political writers of the very school w'hieh in the last 
generation pointed to America as a terrible example, now 
to discover that her republic possesses elements of stability 
wanting in the monarchy of the mother country. They lament 
that England should have no supreme court. Some have even 
suggested that England should create one. They do not seem 
to perceive that the dangers they discern arise not from the 
want of a court but from the omnipotence of the British Par- 
liament. They ask for a court to guard the British Consti- 
tution, forgetting that Britain has no constitution, in the 
American sense, and never bad one, except for a short space 
under Oliver Cromwell. The strongest court that might be 
set up in England could effect nothing so long as Parliament 
retains its power to change every part of the law, including 
all the rules and doctrines that arc called constitutional If 
Parliament were to lose that power there would be no need to 
create a supreme court, because the existing judges of the land 
would necessarily discharge the very functions yrhich Ameri- 
can judges now discharge. If Parliament were to be split up 
into four parliaments for England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, and a new Federal Assembly w^ere to be established 
with limited legislative powers, powers defined by an instru- 
ment which neither the Federal Assembly nor any of the four 
parliaments could alter, questions would forthwith aiise as to 
the compatibility both of acts passed by the Assembly wdth 
the provisions of the instrument, and of acts passed by any 
of the four parliaments with those passed by the Assembly. 
These questions would come before the courts and be deter- 
mined by them like any other question of law. The same 
thing would happen if Britain were to enter into a federal 
pact with her colonies, creating an imperial Council, and giv- 
mg it powers which, though restricted by the pact to certain 
purposes, transcended those of the British Parliament, The 
interpretation of the pact would belong to the courts, and 
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both Parliament and the supposed Council would be bound by 
that interpretationd If a new supreme court were created by 
Britain, it would be created not because there do not already 
exist courts capable of entertaining all the questions that 
could arise, but because the parties to the new constitution 
enacted for the United Kingdom, or the British Empire (as 
the case might be), might insist that a tribunal composed of 
persons chosen by some Federal authority would be more 
certainly impartial. The preliminary therefore to any such 
“judicial safeguard as has been suggested is the extinction 
of the present British Parliament and the erection of a wholly 
different body or bodies in its room. 

These observations may suffice to show that there is nothing 
strange or mysterious about the relation of the Federal courts 
to the Constitution. The plan which the Convention of 1787 
adopted is simple, useful, and conformable to general legal 
principles. It is, in the original sense of the word, an elegant 
plan. But it is not novel, as was indeed observed by Hamilton 
in the Federalist. It was at work in the States before the 
Convention of 1787 met. It was at work in the thirteen colo- 
nies before they revolted from England. It is an applica- 
tion of old and familiar legal doctrines. Such novelty as there 
is belongs to the scheme of a Supreme or Rigid constitution, 
reserving the ultimate power to the people, and limiting in 
the same measure the power of a legislature.^ 

It is nevertheless true that there is no part of the American 
system which reflects more credit on its authors or has worked 
better in practice. It has had the advantage of relegating 
questions not only intricate and delicate, but peculiarly liable 


^ Assuming of course that the power of altering the pact was reserved to 
some authority superior to either the Council or Parliament. 

^ So^ Mr. Wilson observed (speaking of the State constitutions) in the Penn- 
sylvania Convention of 1787 ; “ Perhaps some politician who has not considered 
with sufficient accuracy our political systems would observe that in our gov- 
ernments the suprcm<^ pow^r was vested in the constitutions. This opinion 
approaches the truth, but does not reach it The*truth is that in our govern- 
ments the supreme, absolute, and uncontrollable power r&mavriB in the people. 
^ our constitutions are superior to our legislatures, so the people are superior 
to our constitutions.” — Elliot’s Debates, ii. 432 

Mr. M’Kean, speaking in the same convention, quoted Locke’s Citil Gov- 
ernment (c. 2, § 140, and c. 13, § 152) as an authority for the proposition that 
the powers of Congress could be no greater than the positive grant might convey. 

As to Rigid €5onstitutions^ see Chapter XXXI, post; and, for a fuller treat- 
ment, an essay in my Studies in History and Jurisprudence. 
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to excite political passions, to the cool, dry atmosphere of 
judicial determination. The relations of the central Federal 
power to the States, and the amount of authority which Con- 
gress and the President are respectively entitled to exercise, 
have been the most permanently grave questions in American 
history, with which nearly every other political problem has 
become entangled. If they had been left to be settled by 
Congress, itself an interested party, or by any dealings bet-ween 
Congress and the State legislatures, the dangers of a conflict 
would have been extreme, and instead of one civil w^ar there 
might have been several. But the universal respect felt for 
the Constitution, a respect which grows the longer it stands, 
has disposed men to defer to any decision w^hich seems honestly 
and logically to unfold the meaning of its terms. In obeying 
such a decision they are obeying, not the judges, but the people 
who enacted the Constitution. To have foreseen that the power 
of interpreting the Federal Constitution and statutes, and of 
determining whether or no State constitutions and statutes 
transgress Federal provisions, w^ould be sufficient to prevent 
struggles betw^'cen the National government and the State gov- 
ernments, required great insight and great faith in the sound- 
ness and power of a principle. While the Constitution was 
being framed the suggestion w^as made, and for a time seemed 
likely to be adopted, that a veto on the acts of State legislatures 
should be conferred upon the Federal Congress. Discussion 
revealed the objections to such a plan. Its introduction would 
have offended the sentiment of the States, always jealous of 
their autonomy; its exercise would have provoked collisions 
with them. The disallo\vance of a State statute, even if it did 
really offend against the Federal Constitution, would have 
seemed a political move, to be resented by a political counter- 
move. And the veto would often have been pronounced before 
it could have been ascertained exactly how the State statute 
would w^ork, sometimes, perhaps, pronounced in cases where 
the statute was neither pernicious in itself nor opposed to the 
Federal Constitution. But by the action of the courts the self- 
love of the States is not wounded, and the decision declaring 
one of their law^s invalid is nothing but a tribute to the higher 
authority of that supreme enactment to which they were them- 
selves parties, and which they may themselves desire to see 
enforced against another State on some not remote occasion, 
s 
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However, the idea of a veto by Congress was most effectively 
demolished in the Convention by Roger Sherman, who acutely 
remarked that a veto would seem to recognize as valid the 
State statute objected to, whereas if inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution it was really invalid already and needed no veto. 

^ By leaving constitutional questions to be settled by the 
courts of law another advantage was incidentally secured. 
Th^court does not go to meet the question; it waits for the»» 
question to .come to it. When the court acts it acts at the 
'tIJsSnce of a party. Sometimes the plaintiff or the defendant 
may be the National government or a State government, but 
far more frequently both are private persons, seeking to en- 
force or defend their private rights. For instance, in the 
famous case^ wliich established the doctrine that a statute 
passed by a State repealing a grant of land to an individual 
made on certain terms by a previous statute is a law “impair- 
ing the obligation of a contract,^’ and therefore invalid, under 
Art. i. § 10 of the Federal Constitution ; the question came 
before the court on an action by one Fletcher against one Peck 
on a covenant contained in a deed made by the latter ; and to 
do justice between plaintiff and defendant it was necessary to 
examine the validity of a statute passed by the legislature of 
Georgia. This method has t h^ merit of not hurj^dpg^a^ 
_tion „,QH|^ut leaving it to arise of its(3f. argument 

' on both^des is secured ”^by the private interests which the 
parties have in setting forth their contentions ; and the deci- 
sion when pronounced, since it appears to be, as in fact it is, 
primarily a decision upon private rights, obtains that respect 
and moral support which a private plaintiff or defendant estab- 
lishing his legal right is entitled to from law-abiding citizens. 

A State might be provoked to resistance if it saw, as soon as 
it had passed a statute, the Federal government inviting the 
Supreme court to declare that statute invalid. But when the 
Federal authority stands silent, and a year after in an ordinary 
action between Smith and Jones the court decides in favour of 
Jones, who argued that the statute on which the plaintiff relied 
was invalid because it transgressed some provision of the Con- 
stitution, everybody feels that Jones was justified in so argu- 
ing, and that since judgment was given in his favour he must 
be allowed to retain the money which the court has found to 

^ Fletchsr v. Peck^ 6 Cra^cll, p. 87. 
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be his, and the statute which violated his private right must 
fall to the ground. 

This feature has particularly excited the admiration of 
Continental critics. To an Englishman it seems perfectly 
natural, because it is exactly in this way that much of English 
constitutional law has been built up. The English courts had 
indeed no rigid documentary constitution by which to test the 
ordinances or the executive acts of the CroTO, and their deci- 
sions on constitutional points have often been pronounced in 
proceedings to which the Crown or its ministers were parties. 
But they have repeatedly established principles of the greatest 
moment by judgments delivered in cases where a private 
interest was involved, grounding themselves either on a statute 
w'hich they interpreted or on some earlier decision.^ Lord 
Mansfield^s famous declaration that slavery was legally impossi- 
ble in England was pronounced in such a private case. Stock- 
dale V. Hansard, in which the law regarding the publishing of 
debates in Parliament w^as settled, was an action by a private 
person against printers. The American method of settling 
constitutional questions, like all other legal questions, in actions 
between private parties, is therefore no hew device, but a part 
of that priceless heritage of the English Common Law which 
the colonists carried with them across the sea, and which they 
have preserved and developed in a manner worthy of its own 
free spirit and lofty traditions. 

Those err who suppose that the functions above described as 
pertaining to the American courts are peculiar and essential 
to a Federal government. These functions are not peculiar to 
a federation, because the distinction of fundamental laws and 
inferior laws may exist equally well in a unified government, 
did exist in each of the thirteen colonies up till 1776, did exist 
in each of the thirteen States from 1776 till 1789, does exist 
in every one of the forty-eight States how. Nor are they 
essential, because a federation may well be imagined in which 
the central or national legislature should be theoretically sove- 
reign in the same sense and to the same full extent as is the 
British Parliament.^ The component parts of any confederacy 


1 The independence of the English judges (since the Eeyolution) and of the 
American Federal Judges has of comrse largely contributed to make them trusted, 
and to make them act worthily of the trust reposed in them, 

» It would appear that in the Achaean League the Assembly (which voted by 
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will GO doubt be generally disposed to place their respective 
State rights under the protection of a compact unchangeable 
by the national legislature. But thev need not do so, for they 
may rely on the command which as electors they have over that 
legislature, and may prefer the greater energy which a sovereign 
legislature promises to the greater secunty for State rights 
which a limited legislature implies. In the particular case of 
America it is abundantly clear that if there had been in 1787 
no States jealous of their powers, but an united nation creat- 
ing for itself an improved frame of government, the organs of 
that government would have been limited by a fundamental 
law just as they have in fact been, because the nation, distrust- 
ing the agents it was creating, was resolved to fetter them by 
reserving to itself the ultimate and over-riding sovereignty. 

The case of Switzerland shows that the American plan is not 
the only one possible to a federation. The Swiss Federal Court, 
while instituted in imitation of the American, is not the only 
authority competent to determine whether a Cantonal law is 
void because inconsistent with the Federal Constitution, for in 
some cases recourse must be had not to the Court but to the 
Federal Council, which is a sort of executive cabinet of the Con- 
federation. And the Federal Court must enforce every law 
passed by the Federal legislature, even if it appear to conflict 
with the Constitution, In other words, the Swiss Constitution 
has reserved some points of Cantonal law for an authority not 
judicial but political, and has made the Federal legislature the 
sole judge of its own powers, the authorized interpreter of the 
Constitution, and an interpreter not likely to proceed on purely 
legal grounds.^ To an English or American lawyer the Swiss 
copy seems neither so consistent with sound theory nor so safe 
in practice as the American original. But the statesmen of 
Switzerland felt that a method fit for America might be ill- 
fitted for their own countr^r^ where the latitude given to the 

cities) was sov'ereign, and could by its vote vary the terms of the federal ar- 
rangements between the cities forming the federation ; although the scantiness 
of om data and^ what may be called the want of legal-mindedness among the 
Greeks make this and similar questions not easy of determination 
^ ^ See upon this fascinating subject, the provisions of the Swis»s Federal Con- 
stitution of 1874, arts. 102, 110, and 114 ; also Dubs, Dos oeffmtUche Recht der 
Sckweizerischen Midgemssenschaft, and a valuable pamphlet by M. Ch. Sol- 
dan, entitled Du recours de Droit Public au Tribunal Pidiral, B^le, 1886 Dr 
Dube was himself the author of the plan whereby the Federal legislature is 
madfe the arbiter of its own constitutional powers. 
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executive is greater ; and the Swiss habit of constantly recur- 
ring to popular vote makes it less necessary to restrain the 
legislature by a permanently enacted instrument. The politi- 
cal traditions of the European continent differ widely from those 
of England and America : and the Federal Judicature is not the 
only Anglo-American institution wiiich might fail to thrive 
anywhere but in its native soil. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE WORKING OP THE COURTS 

Those readers who have followed thus far the account given 
of the Federal courts have probably asked themselves how 
judicial authorities can sustain the functions which America 
requires them to discharge. It is plain that judges, when 
sucked into the vortex of politics, must lose dignity, impar- 
tiality, and influence. But how can judges keep out of politics,' 
when political issues raising party passions come before them ? 
Must not constitutional questions, questions as to the rights 
under the Constitution of the Federal government against the 
States, and of the branches of the Federal government against 
one another, frequently involve momentous political issues? 
In the troublous times during which the outlines of the English 
Constitution were settled, controversy o^en raged round the 
courts, because the decision of contested points lay in their 
hands. When Charles I, could not induce Parliament to admit 
the right of levying contributions which he claimed, and Par- 
liament relied on the power of the purse as its defence against 
Charles I., the question whether ship-money could lawfully be 
levied was vital to both parties, and the judges held the balance 
of power in their hands. At that moment the law could not 
be changed, because the Houses and the king stood opposed ; 
hence everything turned on the interpretation of the existing 
law. In America the Constitution is at all times very hard to 
change : much more then must political issues turn on its 
interpretation. And if this be so, must no% the interpreting 
court be led to assume a control over the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the government, since it has the power of 
declaring their acts illegal ? 

There is ground for these criticisms. The evil they point to 
has occurred and may recur. But it occurs very rarely, and 
may be averted by the same prudence which the courts have 
hitherto generally shown. The causes which have enabled the 
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Federal courts to avoid it, and to maintain their dignity and 
influence almost unshaken, are the following : — 

I. The Supreme court — I speak of the Supreme court 
because its conduct has governed that of inferior Federal courts 
— has always declared that it is not concerned with purely 
political questions. Whenever i b finds any discretion given to the 
President, any executive duty imposed on him, it considers the 
maimer in which he exercises his discretion and discharges the 
duty to be beyond its province. WTienever the Constitution 
has conferred upon Congress a power of legislating, the court 
declines to inquire whether the use of the powder w’-as in the case of 
a particular statute passed by Congress either necessary or desir- 
able, or whether it was exerted in a prudent manner, for it holds 
all such matters to be within the exclusive province of Congress. 

*‘In measures exclusively of a political, legislative, or executive char- 
acter, it is plain that as the supreme authority as to these questions 
belongs to the legislative and executive departments, they cannot be re- 
examined elsewhere. Thus Congress, having the power to declare war, 
to levy taxes, to appropriate money, to regulate intercourse and com- 
merce with foreign nations, their mode of executing these powers can 
never become the subject of re-examination in any other tribunal. So 
the power to make treaties being confided to the President and Senate, 
when a treaty is properly ratified, it becomes the law of the land, and no 
other tribunal can gainsay its stipulations. Yet eases may readily be 
imagined in which a tax may be laid, or a treaty made upon motives and 
grounds wholly beside the intention of the Constitution. The remedy, 
however, in such cases is solely by an appeal to the people at the elec- 
tions, or by the salutary power of amendment provided by the Constitu- 
tion itself.” ^ 

Adherence to this principle has enabled the court to avoid an' < 
immixture in political strife which must have destroyed its! 
credit, has deterred it from entering the political arena, where 1 
it would have been weak, and enabled it to act without fear in 
the sphere of pure law, where it is strong. Occasionally, how- 
ever, as I shall explain presently, the court has come into col- 
lision with the executive. Occasionally it has been required 
to give decisions which have worked with tremendous force on 
politics. The most famous of these was the Dred Scott case,^ 

^ Story, Commmtaries on ihe Constitution, § 374. 

^ Scott V. Sand/ord, 19 How. 39a. There is an immense literature about 
f.hia case, the legal points involved in which are too numerous and technical to 
be here stated. It is noticeable that the sting of the decision lay rather in the 
pbit^ th?n ip the del^rminfttion of the main question involved. 
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in which the Supreme court, on an action by a negro for assault 
and battery against the person claiming to be his master, de- 
clared that a slave taken temporarily to a free State and to a 
Territory in which Congress had forbidden slavery, and after- 
wards returning into a slave State and resuming residence there, 
was not a citizen capable of suing in the Federal courts if by the 
law of the slave State he was still a slave. This was the point 
which actually called for decision; but the majority of the 
court, for there was a dissentient minority, went further, and 
delivered a variety of dicta on various other points touching 
the legal status of negroes and the constitutional view of slavery. 
This judgment, since the language used in it seemed to cut off 
the hope of a settlement by the authority of Congress of the 
then (1857) pending disputes over slavery and its extension, did 
much to precipitate the Civil War. 

Some questions, and among them many which involve political 
issues, can never come before the Federal courts, because they 
are not such as are raisable in an action between parties. Of 
those which might be raised, some never happen to arise, while 
others do not present themselves in an action till some time 
after the statute has been passed or act done on which the 
court is called to pronounce. By that time it may happen 
that the warmth of feeling which expressed itself during debate 
in Congress or in the country has passed away, while the judg- 
ment of the nation at large has been practically pronounced 
upon the issue. 

11. Looking upon itself as a pure organ of the law, com- 
missioned to do justice between man and man, but to do nothing 
more, the Supreme court has steadily refused to decide abstract 
questions, or to give opinions in advance by way of advice to 
the executive^ When, in 1793, President Washington requested 
its opinion on the construction of the treaty of 1778 with France, 
the judges declined to comply. 

This restriction of the court^s duty to the determination of 
concrete cases arising in suits has excited so much admiration 
from Tocqueville and other writers, that the corresponding 
disadvantages must be stated. They are these : — 

To settle at once and for ever a disputed point of constitu- 
tional law would often be a gain both to private citizens and 
to the organs of the government. Under the present system 
there is no certainty when, if ever, such a point will be settled 
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Nobody may care to incur the trouble and expense of taking 
it before the court. A suit which raises it may be compro- 
mised or dropped. 

When such a question, after perhaps the lapse of years, 
comes before the Supreme court and is determined, the deter- 
mination may be different from what the legal profession has 
expected, may alter that which has been believed to be the 
law, may shake or overthrow private interests based upon 
views now declared to be erroneous.^ These are, no doubt, 
drawbacks incident to every system in which the decisions of 
courts play a great part. There are many points in the law 
of England which are uncertain even now, because they have 
never come before a court of high authority, or, having been 
decided in different ways by co-ordinate courts, have not been 
carried to the final court of appeal But in England the in- 
convenience, should it be great, can be removed by Act of Par- 
liament ; and it can hardly be so great as it may be in America, 
where, since the doubtful point may be the true construction 
of the fundamental law of the Union, the President and Con- 
gress may be left in uncertainty as to how they shall shape 
their course. With the best wish in the world to act con- 
formably to the Constitution, these authorities have no means 
of ascertaining before they act what, in the view of its author- 
ized interpreters, the true meaning of the Constitution is. 
Moved by this consideration, seven States of the Union have 
by their Constitutions empowered the governor or legis- 
lature to require the written opinions of the judges of the 
highest State court on points submitted to them.^ But the 
President of the United States can only consult his attomey- 


1 The Dred Scott decision in 1857 declared the Missouri compromise, carried 
out by Act of Congress in 1820, to have been beyond the powers of Congress, 
which, to be sure, had virtually repealed it in the year 1854 by the Kansas- 
Nebraska legislation. Decisions have been given on the fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth amendments upsetting or qualifying congressional legislation passed 
yeaffs before. 

^See Chapter XXXVII. post. There exists a similar provision in the statute 
of 1875, creating the Supreme Court of Canada, and the Government of Ireland 
Bill, introduced into the House of Commons in 1886, but defeated there, con- 
tained (§ 25) a provision enabling the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland or a Secre- 
tary of State to refer a question for opinion to the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council In the Home Rule Bill of 1893 this provision reappeared in 
the modified form of a power to obtain, in urgent cases, the opinion of the 
Judicial Committee on the constitutionality of an Act passed by the Iiish 
legislature. 
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general/ and the Houses of Congress have no legal adviser, 
though to be sure they are apt to receive a profusion of advice 
from their own legal members.^ 

III. Other causes which have sustained the authority of 
the court by sa\ing if from immersion in the turbid pool of 
politics, are the strength of professional feeling among American 
lawyers, the relation of the bench to the bar, the power of the 
legal profession in the coimtry. The keen interest which the 
profession takes in the law^ secures a large number of acute and 
competent critics of the interpretation put upon the law by the 
judges. Such men form a tribunal to whose opinion the judges 
are sensitive, and all the more sensitive because the judges, like 
those of England, but unlike those of continental Europe, have 
been themselves practising counsel. The better lawj^ers of the 
United States do not sinl^ their professional sentiment and opinion 
in their party sympathies. They know good law even when 
it goes against themselves, and privately condemn as bad law 
a decision none the less because it benefits their party or their 
client. The Federal judge who has recently quitted the ranks 
of the bar remains in sympathy with it, respects its views, 
desires its approbation. Both his inbred professional habits, 
and his respect for those traditions which the bar prizes, restrain 
him from prostituting his office to party objects. Though 
he has usually been a politician, and owes his promotion to his 
party, his political trappings drop off him when he mounts the 
Supreme bench. He has now nothing to fear from party dis- 
pleasure, because he is irremovable (except by impeachment), 
nothing to hope from party favour, because he is at the top of the 
tree and can climb no higher. Virtue has all the external con- 
ditions in her favour. It is true that virtue is compatible with 
a certain bias of the mind, and compatible also with the desire 
to extend the power and jurisdiction of the court. But even 
allowing that this motive does occasionally sway the judicial 
mind, the circumstances which surround the action of a tribunal 
debarred from initiative, capable of dealing only with concrete 
cases, that come before it at irregular intervals, unable to ap- 

1 The President sometimes, for the benefit of the public, publishes the writ- 
ten opinion of the attorney-general on an important and doubtful point ; but 
such an opinion has authority only as a direction to the executive officials, 
giving them guidance in the discharge of their duties. 

* Each House has a Judiciary Committee which sometimes reports on the 
co?jstitutxoi^ aspect of a bill. 
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propriate any of the sweets of power other than power itself, 
f^make a course of systematic usurpation more difficult and less 
seductive than it would be to a legislative assembly or an execu- 
tive council. As the respect of the bench for the bar tends to 
keep the judges in the straight path, so the respect and regard 
of the bar for the bench, a regard grounded on the sense of pro- 
fessional brotherhood, ensure the moral influence of the court in 
the country. The bar has usually been very powerf ul in America, 
not only as being the only class of educated nmen who are at 
once men of affairs and skilled speakers, but also because there 
has been no nobility or territorial aristocracy to over-shadow 
it.^ Politics have been largely in its hands, and must remain 
so as long as political questions continue to be involved with 
the interpretation of constitutions. For the first sixty or seventy 
years of the Republic the leading statesmen w^ere lawj^ers, 
and the lawyers as a whole moulded and led the public opinion 
of the country. Now to the better class of American lawyers 
law was a sacred science, and the highest court which dispensed 
it a sort of Mecca, towards which the faces of the faithful turned. 
Hence every constitutional case before the Supreme court was 
closely watched, the reasonings of the court studied, and its 
decisions appreciated as law apart from their bearing on political 
doctrines. I have heard elderly men describe the interest with 
which, in their youth, a famous advocate who had gone to 
Washington to argue a case before the Supreme court was 
welcomed by the bar of his own city on his return, how the rising 
men crowded round him to hear what he had to tell of the combat 
in that arena where the best intellects of the nation strove, 
how the respect which he never failed to express for the ability 
and impartiality of the court communicated itself to them, how 
admiration bred acquiescence, and the whole profession accepted 
expositions of the law unexpected by many, perhaps unwelcome 
to most. When it was felt that the judges had honestly sought 
to expound the Constitution, and when the cogency of their 
reasonings was admitted, resentment, if any there had been, 
passed away, and the support which the bar gave to the court 
ensured the obedience of the people. 

That this factor in the maintenance of judicial influence 
proved so potent was largely due to the personal e min ence of 

1 See Chapter CIV. post. Professional interest, stronger in the last genera' 
tion than it is now, would seem to be still declining. 
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the judges. One must not call that a result of fortune which 
was the result of the wisdom of successive Presidents in choos- 
ing capable men to sit on the supreme Federal bench. Yet one 
man w'as so singularly fitted for the office of chief justice, and 
rendered such incomparable services in it, that the Americans 
have been wont to regard him as a special gift of favouring 
Providence. This was John Marshall, who presided over the 
Supreme court from 1801 till his death in 1835 at the age of 
eighty, and whose fame overtops that of all other American 
judges more than Papinian overtops the jurists of Rome or 
Lord Mansfield the jurists of England. No other man did half 
so much either to develop the Constitution by expounding it, 
or to secure for the judiciary its rightful place in the govern- 
ment as the living voice of the Constitution. No one vindicated 
more strenuously the duty of the court to establish the author- 
ity of the fundamental law of the land, no one abstained more 
scrupulously from trespassing on the field of executive admin- 
istration or political controversy. The admiration and respect 
which he and his colleagues won for the court remain its bul- 
wark : the traditions which were formed under him and them 
have continued in general to guide the action and elevate the 
sentiments of their successors. 

Nevertheless, the court has not always had smooth seas to 
navigate. It has more than once been shaken by blasts of 
unpopularity. It has not infrequently found itself in conflict 
with other authorities. 

The first attacks arose out of its decision that it had juris- 
diction to entertain suits by private persons against a State.^ 
This point was set at rest by the eleventh amendment ; but the 
States then first learnt to fear the Supreme court as an antag- 
onist. In 1801, in an application requiring the secretary of 
state to deliver a commission, it declared itself to have the 
power to compel an executive officer to fulfil a ministerial duty 
affecting the rights of individuals.^ President Jefferson pro* 
tested angrily against this claim, but it has been repeatedly re- 
asserted, and is now undoubted law. It was in this same case 

1 Chisholm v. Georgia^ see above, p 235. 

* Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch, 137. In this case the court refused to issue 
the^ mandamus asked for, but upon the fn*ound that the statute of Congress 
giving to the Supreme court original jurisdiction to issue a mandamus was 
inconsistent with the Constitution. See also Kendal v. United States, 12 Peters, 
616 ; United States v, Schurz, 102 U. S. 378. 
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that the court first explicitly asserted its duty to treat as 
invalid an Act of Congress inconsistent with the Consti- 
tution. In 1805 its independence was threatened by the 
impeachment of Justice Chase, the aim of the Republican 
(Democratic) party then dominant in Congress being to set a 
precedent for ejecting, by means of impeachment, judges (and 
especially Chief- Justice Marshall), whose attitude on constitu- 
tional questions they condemned. The acquittal of Chase dis- 
pelled this danger : nor could John Randolph, who then led the 
House, secure the acceptance of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which he thereupon proposed for enabling the President to 
remove Federal judges on an address of both Houses of Congress. 
In 1806 the court for the first time pronounced a State statute 
void ; in 1816 and 1821 it rendered decisions establishing its 
authority as a supreme court of appeal from State courts on 
'^federal questions,” and unfolding the full meaning of the 
doctrine that the Constitution and Acts of Congress duly made 
in pursuance of the Constitution are the fundamental and 
supreme law of the land. This was a doctrine which had not 
been adequately apprehended even by lawyers, and its devel- 
opment, legitimate as we now deem it, roused opposition. The 
ultra-Democrats, who came into power under President Jackson 
in 1829, were specially hostile to a construction of the Con- 
stitution which seemed to trench upon State rights,^ and when 
in 1832 the Supreme court ordered the State of Georgia to release 
persons imprisoned under a Georgian statute which the court 
declared to be invalid, ^ Jackson, whose duty it was to enforce 
the decision by the executive arm, remarked, John Marshall 
has pronounced his judgment : let him enforce it if he can.” 
The successful resistance of Georgia in the Cherokee dispute® 

^ Martin Van Buren (President 1837-41) expressed the feelings of the bulk 
of his party when he complained bitterly of the encroachments of the Supreme 
court, and declared that it would never have been created had the people fore- 
seen the powers it would acquire. 

2 This was only one act in the long struggle of the Cherokee Indians against 
the oppressive conduct of Georgia — conduct which the court emphatically 
condemned, though it proved powerless to help the unhappy Cherokees. 

® The matter did not come to an absolute conflict, because before the time 
arrived for the court to direct the United States marshal of the district of Georgia 
to summon the posse comitatm and the President to render assistance in liberat- 
ing the prisoners, the prisoners submitted to the State authorities, and were 
thereupon released. They probably believed that the imperious Jackson would 
persist in his hostility to the Supreme court. No succeeding President has 
ever ventured to talk of defying the Court. 
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gave a temporary, though only a temporary, blow to the 
authority of the court, and marked the beginning of a new 
period in its history, during which, in the hands of judges 
mostly appointed by the Democratic party, it made no further 
advance in power. 

In 1857 the Dred Scott judgment, pronounced by a majority 
of the judges, excited the strongest outbreak of displeasure yet 
witnessed. The Republican party, then rising into strength, 
denounced this decision in the resolutions of the convention 
which nominated Abraham Lincoln in 1860, and its doctrine 
as to citizenship was expressly negatived in the fourteenth 
constitutional amendment adopted after the War of Secession. 

It was feared that the political leanings of the judges who 
formed the court at the outbreak of the war would induce them 
to throw legal difficulties in the prosecution of the measures 
needed for re-establishing the authority of the Union. These 
fears proved ungrounded, although some contests arose as to 
the right of officers in the Federal army to disregard writs of 
habeas corpus issued by the court. ^ In 1868, having then be- 
come Republican in its sympathies by the appointment of new 
members as the older judges disappeared, it tended to sustain 
the congressional plan of reconstruction which President John- 
son desired to defeat, and in subsequent cases it has given effect 
to most, though not to all, of the statutes passed by Congress 
under the three amendments which abolished slavery and 
secured the rights of the negroes. In 1866 it refused to enter- 
tain proceedings instituted for the purpose of forbidding the 
President to execute the Reconstruction Acts. 

Two of its later acts are thought by some to have affected 
public confidence. One of these was the reversal, first in 1871, 
and again, upon broader but not inconsistent grounds, in 1884, 
of the decision, given in 1870, which declared invalid the Act 
of Confess maldng government paper a legal tender for debts. 
The original decision of 1870 was rendered by a majority of five 
to three. ^ The court was afterwards changed by the creation 
of an additional judgeship, ^ and by the appointment of a new 
member to fill a vacancy which occurred after the settlement, 
though before the delivery, of the first decision. Then the 
question was brought up again in a new case between different 

i See Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wall. 129. 

* Appointed, however, under an Act passed in April, 1869. 
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parties, and decided in the opposite sense (/.e. in favour of 
the power of Congress to pass legal tender Acts) by a majority 
of five to four. Finally, in 1884, another suit having brought 
up a point practically the same, though under a later statute 
passed by Congress, the court determined Tfith only one dis- 
sentient voice that the power existed.^ This last decision excited 
some criticism, especially among the more conservative lawyers, 
because it seemed to remove restrictions hitherto supposed to 
exist on the authority of Congress, recognizing the right to 
establish a forced paper currency as an attribute of the sover- 
eignty of the national government. But be the decision right 
or wrong, the reversal by the highest court in the land of its own 
previous decision may have tended to unsettle men^s reliance 
on the stability of the law ; while the manner of the earlier 
reversal, following as it did on the appointment of two new 
justices, known to be in favour of the view which the majority 
of the court had just disapproved, though apparently not ap- 
pointed for that reason, disclosed a weak point in the consti- 
tution of the tribunal which may some day prove fatal to its 
usefulness. 

The other misfortune was the interposition of the court in 
the presidential electoral count dispute of 1877.^ The five 
justices of the Supreme court who were included in the elec- 
toral commission then appointed voted on party lines no less 
steadily than did the senators and representatives who sat on 
it. A function scarcely judicial, and certainly not contem- 
plated by the Constitution, was then for the first time thrown 
upon the judiciary, and in discharging it the judiciary acted 
exactly like non-judicial persons. 

Notwithstanding this occurrence, which after all was quite 
exceptional, the credit and dignity of the Supreme court stand 
very high. No one of its members has ever been suspected of 
corruption, and comparatively few have allowed their political 
sympathies to disturb their official judgment. Though for 
many years before 1909 every President had appointed only men 
of his own party, and frequently leading politicians of his own 


1 The earlier decision in favour of the power deduced it from war powers, 
the later from the general sovereignty of the national government. See Bep- 
hum V. Griswold, 8 Wall. 603, Legal Tender Cases, 12 Wall, 457 ; Juilliard v. 
Greenmarit 110 U. S. 421. 

* See above, Chapter V. 
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party/ each new-made Judge left partisanship behind him^ 
while no doubt usually retaining that bias or tendency of his 
mind which party training produces. When a large majority 
of the judges belong to one party, the other party regret the 
fact, and welcome the prospect of putting in some of their own 
men as vacancies occur ; yet the desire for an equal represen- 
tation of both parties is based, not on a fear that suitors wall 
suffer from the influence of party spirit, but on the feeling 
that when any new constitutional question arises it is right 
that the tendencies which have characterized the view of the 
Constitution taken by the Democrats on the one hand and 
the Republicans on the pther, should each be duly repre- 
sented. 

Apart from these constitutional questions, the value of the 
federal courts to the country at large has been inestimable. 
I They have done much to meet the evils which an elective and 
lill-paid State judiciary inflicts on most of the newer and a few 
jjeven of the older States. The Federal Circuit and District 
(judges, small as are their salaries, are in most States individu- 
,ally superior men to the State judges, because the greater 
i security of tenure induces abler men to accept the post. They 
_^xercise a wider power of charging the jury than most States 
^ allow to their judges. Being irremovable, they feel themselves 
independent of parties and of politicians, whom the elected State 
judge, holding for a limited term, may be tempted to conciliate 
with a view to re-election. Plaintiffs, therefore, when they have 
a choice of suing in a State court or a Federal court, frequently 
prefer the latter ; \nd the litigant who belongs to a foreign 
country, or to a chrierent State from that in which his opponent 
resides, may think his prospects of an unbiassed decision better 
before it than before a State tribunal. Nor is it without inter- 
est to add that criminal justice is more strictly adnainistered in 
the Federal courts. 

Federal judgeships of the second and third rank (Circuit 
and District) have been hitherto given to the members of the 
President's party, and by an equally well-established usage, to 


^ President Taft (1909-13) appointed several persons to be judges who did 
not belong to his own party, the other party having at the time very few repre- 
sentatives on the Supreme Bench. Non-political ar^pointments arc occasionally 
made in the several States by the governors, or even (a-s in the ca^c of Chief- 
Justice Redfield of Vermont) by the legislature 
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persons resident in the State or States where the circuit or 
district court is held. In 1891, however, a Republican Presi- 
dent appointed two Democrats to be judges of the new circuit 
court of appeals, and placed several Democrats on the (tem- 
porary) Private Land Claims court. Cases of corruption are 
X)ractically unloiown, and partisanship, or subservience to power- 
ful local interests, though sometimes charged, is infrequent. 
The chief defects have been the inadequacy of the salaries, and 
the insufficiency of the staff in populous commercial States to 
grapple with, the vast and increasing business which flows in 
upon them. So too, in the Supreme court, arrears have so accu- 
mulated that it is sometimes three years or more from the 
time when a cause is entered till the day when it comes on for 
hearing. Some have proposed to meet this evil by limiting the 
. v;*ight of appeal to cases involving a considerable sum of money ; 
others would divide the Supreme court into two divisional 
courts for the hearing of ordinary suits, reserving for the full 
court points affecting the construction of the Constitution. 

One question remains to be put and answered. - 

The Supreme court is the living voice of the Cons titution^ ; 

♦ -i^t bat is7 of the will of the peo ple expressed in the fundar , 
mental law they have enacted. * Et is, therefore, as some one 
has said, the conscience of the people, who have resolved to 
restrain themselves from hasty or unjust action by placing 
their representatives under the restriction of a permanent 
law. It is the guarantee of the minority, who, when three^t- 
ened by the impatient vehemence of a majority, can appeal to 
this permanent law, finding the interpreter and enforcer thereof'j 
in a court set high above the assaults of faction ."^ 

To discharge these momentous functions, the court must bef 
stable even as the Constitution is stable. Its spirit and tones 
must be that of the people at their best moments. It must 
resist transitory impulses, and resist them the more firmly the 
more vehement they are. Entrenched behind impregnable 
ramparts, it must be able to defy at once the open attacks of 
the other departments of the government, and the more dan- 
gerous, because impalpable, seductions of popular sentiment. 

1 The Romans called their chief judicial officer the praetor, “ the living voice 
of the civil law” ; but as this “civU law” consisted largely of custom, he natu- 
rally enjoyed a wider discretion in moulding and expanding as well as in expound- 
ing the law than do the American judges, who have a formally enacted consti- 
tution to guide and restrain them. 

T 
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Does it possess, has it displayed, this strength and stability ? 

It has not always followed its own former decisions. This 
is natural in a court whose errors cannot be cured by the in- 
tervention of the legislature. The English final Court of 
Appeal always follows its previous decisions, though high 
authorities have declared that cases may be imagined in which 
it would refuse to do so,' And that court (the House of Lords) 
can afford so to adhere, because, when an old decision begins 
to be condemned, Parliament can forthwith alter the law. 
But as nothing less than a constitutional amendment can 
alter the law contained in the Federal Constitution, the Su- 
preme court must choose between the evil of unsettling the 
law by reversing, and the e^dl of perpetuating bad law by fol- 
lowing, a former decision. It may reasonably, in extreme 
cases, deem the latter evil the greater. 

f T he Supreme co iitAJeala opinion. Opin- 

ion is stronger in America than anywhere else in the world, and 
Judges are only men. To yield a httle may be prudent, for the 
?S*e^hat camiQ^baiuLtQih ^bi^ may^ ^^^ ^broken . There is, 
moreoverTTOsground at least for presummglpuBIic opinion to 
be right, that through it the progressive judgment of the world 
is expressed. Of course, whenever the law is clear, because the 
words of the Constitution are plain or the cases interpreting 
them decisive on the point raised, the court must look solely to 
those words and cases, and cannot permit any other considera- 
tion to affect its mind. But when the terms of the Constitution 
admit of more than one construction, and when previous deci- 
sions have left the true construction so far open that the point 
in question may be deemed new, is a court to be blamed if it 
prefers the construction which the bulk of the people deem 
suited to the needs of the time? A court is sometimes so 
swayed consciously, more often unconsciously, because the per- 
vasive sympathy of numbers is irresistible even by elderly law- 
yers. A remarkable example is furnished by the decisions (in 
1876) of the Supreme court in the so-called Granger cases, suits 
involving the power of a State to subject railways and other 
corporations or persons exercising what are called “public 
trades'^ to restrictive legislation without making pecuniary com- 
pensation.^ These decisions evidently represent a different 

' See Mtmn v. lUinois^ and the following cases in 94 U, S. Eep. 193 (with 
which compare C. M, & St. F. B. R, Co. v. Minn., 134 U. S. 418 ; and BvM v. 
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view of the sacredness of private rights and of the powers of a 
legislature from that entertained by Chief-Justice Marshall and 
his contemporaries. They reveal that current of opinion which 
now runs strongly in America against what are called monopo- 
lies and the powers of incorporated companies. 

'Th. fi Rnpreme court has chan ged its colour, i.e, its temper and 
t endencies, from time t o time, accbrdmgToTTie poUIIc arplTOliy- 
ities of the men w’ho jcdniposHl'“it: Tr7pi^n g7 i ^_i:erv slowl v. 
because the vacancies in a small bocTy happen rarely, ar^Rsjcoxa' 

andnoi-of-the-presently.ruli^ From 1789 down till the 

death of Chief-Justice Marshall in 1835 its tendency was to the 
extension of the powers of the Federal government, and there- 
with of its own jurisdiction, because the ruling spirits in it ^ 
were men who belonged to the old Federalist party, though that 
party fell in 1800, and disappeared in 1814. From 1835 till 
the War of Secession its sympathies were with the doctrines of 
the Democratic party. Without actually abandoning the posi- 
tions of the previous period/ the court, during these years when 
Chief-Justice Taney presided over it, leant against any further 
extension of Federal power or of its own jurisdiction. During 
and after the war, when the ascendency of the Republican party 
had begun to change the composition of the court, a third pe- 
riod opened. Centralizing ideas were again powerful : the vast 
war powers asserted by Congress were in most instances sup- 
ported by judicial decision, the rights of States while main- 
tained (as in the Granger cases) as against private persons or 
bodies, were for a time regarded with less favour whenever they 
seemed to conflict with those of the Federal government. In 
none of these three periods can the judges be charged with my 
prostitution of their functions to party purposes. Their action 
flowed naturally from the -habits of thought they had formed 
before their accession to the bench, and from the sjunpathy they 
could not but feel with the doctrines on whose behalf they had 
contended. Jgyen.jm-tte'^^ 

N. F., 12 S. C. Reporter, 64S). This was one of those cases in which the 
court felt bound to regard not only the view which it took itself of the meaning 
of the Constitution but that which a legislature might reasonably take. — See 
Chapter XXXIV. ^oat As to the non-hability to make compensation where 
licenses for the sale^of intoxioants are forbidden, see Mitgler v. Kanaaa^ 123 U.S. 

623. , ^ T X. * V. 

I abstain from referring to more recent ca^ lest I should seem to be ap- 
proaching a field at present highly controversial. 
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bench of England the same tendenci^^aj^ be.disaer^od/ There 
ar&'OOnsfitufronal questions^ an“d questions touching what may 
be called the policy of the law, which would be decided differ- 
ently by one English 'judge or by another, not from any con- 
scious wish to favour a party or a class, but because the views 
which a man holds as a citizen cannot fail to colour his judg- 
ment even on legal points. 

The Fathers of the Constitution studied nothing more than to 
secure the complete independence of the judiciary. The Pre si- 
dent^Hg-s not^ifiianMed-taj:^^ judges, npr Congress to 

diminish their salves. One thing''^y wns^ertfe forgotten 
of deemed undesirable, because highly inconvenient, to deter- 
mine, — number of judges in the-Supreme- court. Here 
was a weak pei^^a 

^ a we apon might some day penetrate^ Congress having in 1801, 
pxzrsuant to a power contained in the Constitution, established 
sixteen Circuit courts. President Adams, immediately before he 
quitted office, appointed members of his own party to the jus- 
ticeships thus created. When President Jefferson came in, he 
refused to admit the validity of the appointments; and the 
newly elected Congress, which was in sympathy with him, abol- 
ished the Circuit courts themselves, since it could j&ndno other* 
means of ousting the new justices. This method of attack, 
whose constitutionality has been much doubted, cannot be used 
against Supreme court, because that tribunal is directly cre- 
ated by the Constitution. But as the Constitution does not pre- 
scribe the number of justices, a statute may increase or dimin- 
ish, the number as Congress thinks fit. In 1866, when Congress 
was in fierce antagonism to President Johnson, and desired to 
prevent him from appointing any judges, it reduced the num- 
ber, which was then ten, by a statute providing that no vacancy 
should be filled up till the number was reduced to seven. In 
1869, when Johnson had been succeeded by Grant, the number 
was raised to nine, and presently the altered court allowed the 
question of the validity of the Legal Tender Act, just before 
determined, to be reopened. This method is plainly susceptible 
of further and possibly dangerous application. Suppose a Con- 
gress and President bent on doing something which the Supreme 
court deems contrary to the Constitution. They pass a statute. 
A case arises under it. The court on the hearing of the case 
unanimously declares the statute to be null, as being beyond 
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the powers of Congress. Congress forthwith passes and the 
President signs another statute more than doubling the num- 
ber of justices. The President appoints to the new jus- 
ticeships men who are pledged to hold the former statute con- 
stitutional. The Senate confirms his appointments. Another 
case raising the validity of the disputed statute is brought up 
to the court. The new justices outvote the old ones : the stat- 
ute is held valid : the security pro'vdded for the protection of 
the Constitution is gone like a morning mist. 

What prevents such assaults on the fundamental law — 
assaults which, however immoral in substance, vrould be per- 
fectly legal in form? Not the mechanism of government, for 
all its checks have been evaded. Not the conscience of the 
legislature and the President, for heated combatants seldom 
shrink from justifying the means by the end. Nothing but 
the fear of the ’people, wkose broad good sense and attachment 
to the great principles of the Constitution may generally be 
relied on to condenan such a perversion of its forms. Yet if 
excitement has risen high over the country, a majority of the 
people may acquiesce ; and then it matters little whether what 
is really a revolution be accomplished by openly violating or 
by merely distorting the forms of law’. To the people we 
come sooner or later : it is upon their wisdom and self-restraint 
that the stability of the most cunningly devised^ scheme of 
government will in the last resort depend. 
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The relations to one another of the different branches of the 
government in the United States are so remarkable and so full 
of instruction for other countries, that it seems desirable, even 
at the risk of a little repetition^^to show by a comparison with 
the Cabinet or parliamentary system of European countries 
how this complex American machinery actually works. 

The English system on which have been modelled, of course 
with many variations, the systems of France, Belgium, Hol- 
knd, Italy, Germany, Hungary (where, however, the English 
j^heme has been compounded with an ancient and very inter- 
esting native-born constitution), Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Spain, and Portugal, as well as the constitutions of the great 
self-governing English colonies in North America, the Cape, 
^ and Australasia — thisvEnglisk-s vatem places at the head .of 
the state a person in whose name aU executive acts are done, 
and who is (except in France) irresponsible and irremovable:^ 
His acts are done by the advice and on the responsibility of 
ministers chosen nominally by him, but really by the repre- 
se ntatives^ Qf^j feaa^eonle ~ usually, but not necessarily, from 
among the members of the legislature. The representatives 
are, therefore, thmugh the aaents jBdicmiJ:hey-s^^ true 
saavemmen-t oHhe ^untry. _ WherL ihft.mprftse pt ative ^semS Iv 

dissoly e 

resknr-and a n evr set are_^ Dam±ed.. 
execi^jive-asJs ^ as the legislativ^powen reafe belong s 
majority of the representative chamber , thoum in appointing 
agents, an expedient which its size makes ne^ul, it is forced 
to leave in the hands of these agents a measure of discretion 

^ In the German Empire the Ministers are comparativi 
Ihe Seichstag, i.e. it cannot displace them by a hostile vote 

Commons practically can. In the British colonies the g<j 
able by the colony, and irresponsible to its legislature, thi 
and removable by the home government. 


Thus th e* 
igs to th e* 


■^y independent of 
the British House 
vemor is irremov- 
responsible to 


tobgh 
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sufficient to make them appear distinct from it, and sometimes 
to tempt them to acts which their masters disapprove. As the 
l egislature is thus in a sen se executive, so tte_executive gov- 
e rnmenC tSe'comi 5r orm^ or c abinet, is in so far leads- 
lati ye th at the initiation of me as ures rests v ery largely with 
them, and the carrvin 2 ;_ Q l measures through the Chamb^ de - 
mands,the ir_,advQcacy and counter pressure upon the majorit y 
of the representativ es. ThmL.jn:e .not merely exec utivo age^s 
h ut also legislative., leaders . One may say, indeed, that the 
l egislative^and executiv e functions are intemoYcn as closely 
under this system^ under absolute monarch ies^ ^uch as Imp e- 
rial Rome or modem Russia ; a nd the fact that taxatio n^ while 
e ffected by means of legislation , i s the indispensable enadne of 
administration ^ , shows how inseparable a re these tw^o app^- 
e ntly distinct powe rs. ^ 

Under this system the sovereignty of the legislature may be 
more or less complete. It is most complete in France ; least 
complete in Gemiany and Prussia, where the pow'er of the^ 
Emperor and King has remained great. But j n all th ese 
bountries not only are the legislature an d executive^^in clos e 
COTch with one another, hot th eir^disp utes withou t , 

I nference to the judiciary . The courts of la\v ca nnot be invoked 
by the Ip-gislatnrer'' Ue^use questi ms 

involving the validity of a legislative act do not „ come hef om 
it. since the legislature is e^tt^er comple te ly sovere i^ ^ in 
En gland, oi ^the jud^e ^o£ i1js. ,owmjirnmi^et£nce, as in Belgium. 
The judicia.Tyjlmomer words^ does not enter into th e considera- 
tion of the political part of the machinery of govern ment. 

This system oF^o-called cabinet government seems to Euro- 
peans now, who observe it at work over a large part of the 
world, an pbyious and simple system. We are apt to forget 
that it was never seen anywhere till the English developed it 
by slow degrees, and that it is a very de li cate system, dep^d- 
ing on habits/ traditions, and understa ndings whifili ,are-^t ' 
easily set forth in words, much less transplanted to a new soil, 
"”We are also prone to forget how’^ very rec^t it is. People 
commonly date it from the rdgn of King William the Third ; 
but it worked very irregularly till the Hanoverian kings came 
to the throne, and even then it at ffist worked by means of a 
monstrous of bribery and place-mongering. In the day^ 

of George ihe Third the person^ power of the Crown for a 
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while revived and corruption declined.^ The executive head 
of the state was, during the later decades of the century, a 
factor apart from his ministers. They were not then, as now, 
a mere committee of Parliament dependent upon Parliament, 
but rather a compromise between the king’s mil and the will 
of the parliamentary majority. They deemed and declared 
themselves to owe a duty to the Idng conflicting with, some- 
times overriding, their duty to Parliament. Those phrases of 
abasement before the Crown which when now employed by 
prime ministers amuse us by their remoteness from the reali- 
ties of the case, then expressed realities. In 1787, when the 
Constitutional Convention met at Philadelphia, the Cabinet 
system of government was in England still immature. It was 
so immature that its true nature had not been perceived.^ And 
although we now can see that the tendency was really towards 
the depression of the Crown and the exaltation of Parliament, 
men might well, when they compared the influence of George 
III, with that exercised by George I.,^ argue in the terms of 


^ Corruption was possible, because the House of Commons did not look for 
support to the nation, its debates were scantily reported, it had little sense of 
responsibility. An active king was therefore able to assert himself against it, 
and to form a party in it, as well as outside of it, which regarded lum as its 
head. This forced the Whigs to throw themselves upon the nation at largo , 
the Tories did the same ; corruption withered away ; and as Parliament came 
more and more under the watchful eye of the people, and responsible to it, the 
mfiucnce of the king declined and vanished. 

2 Gouverneur Morns, however, one of the acutest minds in the Convention 
of 1787, remarked there, “ Our President will be the British (Prime) Minister. 
If Mr. Fox had carried his India Bill, he would have made the Minister the 
King in form almost as well as in substance — Elliot’s Debates, i. 361. Roger 
Sherman, though he saw the importance of the Cabinet, looked on it as a mere 
engine in the Crown’s hands. “The nation,” he observed, in the Convention 
of 1787, “is in fact governed by the Cabinet council, who are the creatures of 
the Crown. The consent of Parliament is necessary to give sanction to their 
measures, and this they easily obtain by the influence of the Crown in ap- 
pointing to all offices of honour and profit.” It must be remembered that 
the House of Lords was far more powerful in 1787 than it now is, not only 
as a branch of the legislature, but in respect of the boroughs owned by the 
leading peers : and therefore the dependence of the ministry on the House of 
Commons was a less prominent feature of the Constitution than it is now. 

^ George III. had the advantage of being a national king, whereas his two 
predecessors had been Germans by language and habits as well as by blood. 
His popularity contributed to his influence in politics. Mrs. Papendiek’s Diary 
contains some amusing illustrations of the exuberant demonstrations of “loy- 
alty” which he excited. When he went to Weymouth for sea-bathing after 
his recovery from the first serious attack pf lunacy, crowds gathered along the 
shore, and bands of music struck up “God save the King” when he duoked 
his head beneath the brine. 
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Dunning's famous resolution, that power of the Crowv" 
has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished.’' ^ 

The greatest problem that free peoples have to solve is how 
to enable the citizens at large to conduct or control the execu- 
tive business of the state. England was in 1787 the only 
nation (the cantons of Switzerland were so small as scarcely 
to be thought of) that had solved this problem, first, by the 
development of a representative system, secondly, by giving 
to her representatives a large authority over the executive. 
The Constitutional Convention, therefore, turned its eyes to 
her when it sought to constitute a free government for the 
new nation which the more perfect union" of the States 
was calling into conscious being. 

Very few of the members of the ‘Cquy^^i^had been in 
England so as to know her constitution, such as it then was, 
at first hand. Yet there were t hree sources -whence light fell 
upon it, and for that light they were grateful. One w^as their 
experience in dealing with the mother country since the quar- 
rel began. They saw^ in Britain an executive largely influ- 
enced by the personal volitions of the king, and in its conduct 
of colonial and foreign affairs largely detached from and inde- 
pendent of Parliament, since it was able to take tyrannical 
steps without the previous knowledge or consent of Parlia- 
ment, and able afterwards to defend those steps by alleging a 
necessity whereof Parliament, wanting confidential informa- 
tion, could imperfectly judge. It was in these colonial and 
foreign affairs that the power of the Crown chiefly lay (as, 
indeed, to this day the authority of Parliament over the exec- 
utive is smaller here than in any other department, because 
secrecy and promptitude are more essential), so they could 

1 It is not easy to say when the principle of the absolute dependence of minis- 
ters on a parliamentary majority without regard to the wishes of the Crown 
passed into a settled doctrine. (Needless to say that it has received no for- 
mally legal repogntion but is merely usage ) The long coincidence during the 
dominniiPt- of Pju iind his Tory successors down till 1S27 of the wishes and 
interests of the Crown with those of the parliamentary majority prevented 
the question from arising in a practical shape Even in 1S27 Mr Cannma wntes 
to J. W. Croker : — “ Am I to understand, then, that you consider the King 
[George IV.] as completely in the hands of the Tory aristocracy as his father, 
or rather as George II was in the hands of the Whigs? If so, George III. 
reigned and Mr Pitt (both father and son) administered the Government in 
vain. I have a better opinion of the real vigour of the Crown when it chooses 
to put forth its own strength, and I am not without some reliance on the body 
of the people ! ” — Croker Correspondence, vol. i. p 368, 
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act be expected to know for how much less the king counted 
in domestic affairs. Moreover, there was believed to be often 
a secret junto which really controlled the ministry, because 
acting in concert with the Crown ; and the Crown had power- 
ful engines at its disposal, bribes and honours, pensions and 
places, engines irresistible by the average virtue of representa- 
tives w^hose words and votes were not reported, and nearly 
half of whom w^ere the nominees of some magnate^ 

The second source was the le gal p resentation of the itnglish 
Ckmstitutionin scientifio-text43TO -particularly in Black- 

stone, whose famous Commentaries^ first published in 1765 
(their substance having been delivered as professorial lectures 
at Oxford in 1758 and several succeeding years), had quickly 
become the standard authority on the subject. Now Black- 
stone, as is natural in a lawyer who looks rather to the strict 
letter of the law than to the practice which had grown up modi- 
fying it, describes the royal prerogative in terms more appro- 
priate to the days of the Stuarts than to those in which he 
wrote, and dwells on the independence of the executive, while 
also declaring the withholding from it of legislative power to 
be essential to freedom.^ 

The third source was the view of the English Constitution 
given by the political philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
among whom, since he was by far the most important, we need 
bok at Montesquieu alone. 

George III, had pocket boroughs and a strong parliamentary following. 
Hamilton doubted whether the British Constitution could be worked without 
corruption. 

2 See Blackstone, Commentaries, bk. i chap. ii. — “Whenever the power 
of making and that of cn'orciag the laws are united together, there can be no 
public liberty. . . Where the legislative and executive aiuhoiity are in dis- 
tinct hands, the former will take care not to entrust the latter with so large a 
power as may tend to the subversion of its own independence, and therewith 
of the liberty of the subject, . . . The Crown cannot of itself begin argr altera- 
tion in the present established law ; but it may approve or disappro-^ of the 
alterations suggested and consented to by the two Houses. The legislative, 
therefore, cannot al^ridge the executive power of anj* rights which it now has 
by law without its own consent.” There is no hint here, or in chap, vii. on the 
royal prerogative, that the royal power of disapproval had not been in fact 
exercised for some fifty years Blackstone does not quote Montesquieu for 
the particular proposition that the powders must be separated, but has evi> 
dently been influenced by him A little later he cites a famous dictum, “ The 
President Montesquieu, though I trust too hastily, presages that as Rome, 
Sparta, and Carthage have lost their liberty and perished, so the Constitution 
of England will in time lose its liberty — will perish : it will perish whenever 
the legislative power shall become more corrupt than the executive.” 
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When the famous treatise on The Spirit of Laws appeared in 
1748, a treatise belongmg to the small class of books which 
permanently turn the course of human thought, and which, un- 
like St. Augustine’s City of God, turned it speedily instead 
of having to wait for centuries till the hour of its power ar- 
rived, it dwelt upon the separation of the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial powers in the British Constitution as the 
most remarkable feature of that system. Accustomed to see 
the two former powers, and to some extent the third also, ex- 
ercised by or under the direct control of the French monarch, 
Montesquieu attributed English freedom to their separation.^ 
The King of Great Britain then possessed a larger prerogative 
than he has now, and as even then it seemed on paper much 
larger than it really was, it was natural that a foreign observer 
should underrate the executive character of the British Parlia- 
ment and overrate the personal authority of the monarch. 
NowJ Vlontesquieu’s tre atise "was taken b^' the thinkers of the 
generation as a sorFoT Bible oCpoIiticai philosophy. Ham- 
ilton and iladison, the two earliest exponents of the Ameri- 
can Constitution they had done so much to create, cite it 
in the Federalist much as the schoolmen cite Aristotle, that 
is, as an authority to which everybody will bow ; and Madison 
in particular constantly refers to this separation of the three 
powers as the distinguishing note of a free government. 

These views of the British Constitution tallied with and 
were strengthened by the ideas and habits formed in the Ameri- 
cans by their experience of representative government in the 
colonies, ideas and habits which were after all the dominant 
factor in the construction of their political system. In these 
colonies the exec utive j power had been vested either in gov- 
ernors sent from England by the Crown, or in certain Pro- 
prietors, to whom the English Crown had granted hereditary 
rights ii a province. Each representative assembly, while it 
made laws and voted money for the purposes of its respective 
commonwealth, d id not control the gove rnor, because his com- 
mission issued from the British ^own, and he was responsible 
thereto. A governor had no parliamentary cabinet, but only 
officials responsible to himself and the Crown. His veto on 

i Locke Iia4 already remarked (On Civil Gmernmenf^ chap, xiv.) that “the 
legi^tive and executive powers are in distinct hands in all moderated mon- 
archies and well-framed governments/* 
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acts of the colonial legislature was frequently used ; and that 
body, '^dth no means of influencing his conduct other than the 
refusal to vote money, was a legislature aiad nothing more. 
Thus the Americans fomid and admired in their colonial (or 
State) systems, a separation of the legislative from the execu- 
tive branch, more complete than in England ; and being already 
proud of their freedom, they attributed its amplitude chiefly to 
this cause, " 

Prom their colonial and Staie experience, coupled with these 
actions of the^^tish Constitution, the men of 1787 drew three 
aonclusions that the vesting of the e xenutiye and th e 

legislative powers in diflerent hands was the normal and natu- 
ral feature of a free government. Secondly, that the power 
of the executive was dangerous to liberty, and must be kept 
witliin well-defined boundaries. Thirdly, that in order to 
check the head of the state it was necessary not only to define 
[his^^no wers. and app oint him for a limited period, but ajso to 
[destroy his oppo rtumti^^'drinTlnjfiricmg'T^ Con- 

ceiving that ministers, as named by and acting underthe orders 
of the President, would be his instruments rather than faithful 
representatives of the people, they resolved to prevent them 
from holding this double character, and therefore forbad^ 
“an y person J bolding office under the U nited States to be a 
member of either_ Haused They deemed thaiTinrtEs'way tfiey 
/had rendered their legislature pure, independent, vigilant, the 
servant of the people, the foe of arbitrary power. “Omnipo- 
tent, however^ the framers of the Constitution did not mean to 
make it. They were sensible of the opposite dange rs which 
might .q-.WLIp The pro- 


Jongress 


^ posaTmade in the first draft of the Constitution that 'WV/iXgji 
should elect the Presiden-^was abandoned, lest he should be 
merely its creature and unable to check it. To st rengthen his 
position, and p revent intri gnfts among ■m ps-mherR^of Congress for 
this supreme of fice, it was set tled that the people should them- 
Ihroiigh^ceilaiii^jectora--..^^^ purpose, 


1 Ib 1700 the English Act of Settlement enacted that ** no person who has 
an office or a place of profit under the King shall be capable of serving as a 
member of the House of Commons.” This provision never took effect, having 
been repealed by the Act 4 Anne, c. 8. But the holding of the great majority 
of offices under the Crown is now, by statute, a disquahflcatio%for sitting in 
the House of Commons. See Anson, Law and Custom of the ConsUtviionf 
Vol. i. p. 174. 
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c hoose the Presiden t. giving; Mm fh^ b etter status of a 
p opular, thQ udxJadk£Otu..-ma.Brl^^^ Jb^Jiecama Jndepeiident of 
Congress , and was encouraged to use his veto, which a mere 
nominee of Congress might have hesitated to do. Thus it was 
believed in 1787 that a due balance had been arrived at, the 
independence of Congress being secured on the one side and 
the independence of the President on the other. Each power 
bolding the other in check, the people, jealous of their hardly- 
won liberties, would be courted by each, and safe from the en- 
croachments of either. 

There was of course the risk that controversies as to their 
respective rights and powers would arise between these two 
departments. But the cr eation of a court entitled to pl ace an. 
authoritat ive interpretation upon the (ijnstrLulxomin wJricEthe’ 
su preme •will of the ^people was expressed, provide d a remedy 
availaMc JiLgany,, if not in all, of such cases, and a security 
for the faithful observance of the Constitution which England 
did not, and under her system of an omnipotent Parliament 
could not, possess. 

‘^They builded better than they knew.’^ They divided the 
legislature from the executive so completely as to make each 
not only independent, but wg^even in its own proper sphere, i 
V: The Presid eni;..4mff Congress along wit h* 

him, as a popular prime minister may carry Parliament in 
England, to effect some sweeping change. He is fettered in 
foreign policy, and in appointments, by the concurrent rights 
of the Senate. He^ forbidden to appeal at a crisis from Con- 
gress . Neverthele ss his office retains j t meas- 

me of solid independence in the fact"^at ~th^ nation, regards 
Em as a directjcepresentative and embodiment of its majesty, 
while the circumstance that he holds office for four years only 
makes it possible for Em to do acts of power durmg those four 
years wEch would excite alarm from a permanent sovereign. 
Entrenched beEnd the ramparts of a rigid Constitution, Jie has 
retained rights of w h ich Ms prototyp e the Englis h king ha s 
been gradually stripp^ed. C ongress on the ot her han d W 3 St 
weaKenea, as compa re^d “with the British Parliament in whic h 
oixTlibuse has become dominant, bv its division into two c o- 
e qual houses, whose dis a greement naralv^^s legislfltnrp 
And it los^ that direct contr ol oyer t he execu tive /whic h the 
presence'“©f'inimsters in the legislature, and their dependence 
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upon a majority of the popular House, give to the Parliaments 
of Britain and her colonies. It has diverged widely from the 
English original which it seemed likely, with only a slight dif- 
ference, to reproduce. 

r The British House of Commons has grown to ;^e stature of 
a_ supremeles gcutive as legislative cou nc ^acting n ot 

onl y by its properly legislat ivep ^er. but through its righU io 
displace ministers by a resolution of want of confidence, a nd 
to compel the sovereign to employ such servants as it approves. 
Congress remains a pure legislature, unable to displa ge^ min- 
ister, unable to choose tlie ag^i^s 5^ whQ^m ltsJaw^fi‘'“ar^^ 
carr ied out, and having hitherto failed to develop that internal 
organization which a large as^mbly needs in order to frame 
and successfully pursue definite schemes of policy. Neyertims:. 
less,, so far-reaching is the power of legislation, C ongress has 
encipLacl^ed, and may encroach still farther, upon. ,thel.^ibje£eof 
{ ^executive . It encroaches not merely with a conscious pur- 
poseThut because the law of its being has forced it to create in 
its com mittee s bodies whose e xpansion necessari lyjii:: esses on 
t he execu tive. It encroaches because it is restless, unwearied, 
always draro by the progress of events into new fields of labour. 

These observations may suffice to show^why the Fathers of 
the CoD_st ijntioi^-4i4.nn ^^ parliamentary of 

’CaKnsl^^stem.vThey could not adopt it b ecaus e they did not ‘ 
“IEdlow of its' existence. They did not know of it l^gijusa^it 
was still immature, because Englishmen themselves had not 
understood it, because the recognized authorities did not men- 
tion it. There is not a word in Blagkstone, much less in 
Montesquieu, as to the duty of ministers to resign at the bid- 
ding of the House of Commons, nor anything to indicate that 
the whole life of the House of Commons was destined to centre 
in the leadership of ministers. Whether the Fathers would 
have imitated the cabinet system had it been proposed to 
them as a model may be doubted. They would probably 
^ave thought that the creation of a frame of government so 
unified, so strong, so capable of swiftly and irresistibly accom- 
plishing the purposes of a transitory majority as we now per- 
ceive it to be, mi ght prove dangerous to those liberties of the 
s^era]..&ta,tes, aiS wrell as of4ndiiddual citize ns, which filled the 
whole b ackground of their landscan ^ But ^ the^idea never 
presented itself, we cannot say that it was rejected, nor cite 
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the course they took as an expression of their judgment against 
the system under which England and her colonies have so far 
prospered. 

That system could not be deemed to have reached its ma- 
turity till the power of the people at large had been established 
by the Reform Act of 1832. For its essence resides in the 
delicate equipoise it creates between the three powers, the 
ministry, the House of Commons, and the people. The House 
is strong, because it can call the ministry to account for every , 
act, and can, b}^ refusing supplies, compel their resignation. 
The ministry are not defenceless, because they can dissolve 
Parliament, and ask the people to judge between it and them. 
Parliament, when it displaces a ministry, does not strike at 
executive authority : it merely changes its agents. The min- 
istry, when they dissolve Parliament, do not attack Parlia- 
ment as an institution : they recognize the supremacy of the 
body in asking the country to change the individuals who com- 
pose it. Both the House of Commons and the ministry act 
and move in the full view of the people, who sit as arbiters, 
prepared to judge in any controversy that may arise. The_ 
^ouse is in touch with the people, l)f cause every '^mem beiT 
must_ wateb-4he-4tgkts-"^m shatim^*e of-sentimai±..w:tucb-.play 
over his ow m constituency. ministry are in touch with 

^EF’peopIe, because they are not only themselves representa- 
tives, but are heads of a great party, sensitive to its feelings, 
forced to weigh the effect of every act they do upon the con- 
fidence which their party places in them. The only conjunc- 
ture which this system of “checks and balances” docs not 
provide for is that of a ministry supported by a parliamentary 
majority pursuing a policy not presented to the people at the 
last general election, and of which the bulk of the people in 
fact disapprove.^ This is a real danger, yet one which can 
seldom last long enough to work grave mischief, for the organs 
of public opinion are now so potent, and the opportunities for 
its expression so numerous, that the anger of a popular majority, 
perhaps even of a very strong minority, is likely to alarm both 
the ministry and the House, and to arrest them in their course.® 

^ A good example is furnished by the cas^^ of Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern 
ment from 1876 till 1880. 

2 The dangers arising from a party spirit in Parliament exceeding that of 
the nation, and of a selfishness in Parliament contradicting the true interest of 
the nation, are not great dangers in a country where the mind of the nation ia 
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'-^he drawback to this system of exquisite equipoise is the 
liability of its equilibrium to be fre quently distiu ^d, each dis- 
turbance involving either a change drgovernmmtT^^ immense 
temporary inconvenience to the departments, or a general elec- 
tion, with immense expenditure of money and trouble in the 
country. It is a system whose successful working presupposes 
the existence of two great parties and no more, parties each 
strong enough to restrain the violence of the other, yet one of 
them steadily preponderant in any given House of Commons. 
Where a third, perhaps a fourth, party appears, the conditions 
are changed. The scales of Parliament oscillate as the weight 
of this detached group is thrown on one side or the other ; dis- 
solutions become more frequent, and even dissolutions may fail 
to restore stability. The history of the Third French Republic 
has shown the diflSculties of working a Chamber composed of 
groups : and the same source of difficulty has more recently 
appeared in England.^ 

It is worth while to compare the form which a constitutional 
struggle takes under the Cabinet system and under that of 
America. 

^ In England, if the executive ministry displeases the House 
of Commons, the House passes an adverse vote. The ministry 
have their choice to resign or dissolve Parliament. If they 
resign, a new ministry is appointed from the party which has 
proved itself strongest in the House of Commons ; and co-oper- 
ation being restored betwnen the legislature and the executive, 
public business proceeds. If, on the other hand, the ministry 
dissolve Parliament, a new Parliament is sent up which, if 
favourable to the existing cabinet, keeps them in office, if un- 
favourable, dismisses them forthwith.^ Accord is in either 

steadily political, and where its control over its representatives is constant. 
A steady opposition to a formed public opinion is hardly possible in our House 
of Commons, so incessant is the national attention to politics, and so keen the 
fear in the mind of each member that he may lose his valued seat.” — Walter 
Bagehot, English Constitution, p. 241. These remarks of the most acuta, of 
English political writers written in 1872 are still true. 

^ An organized Third Party grew up in The House of Commons between 1874 
and 18.S0, and an organized Fourth Party appeared in 1906. 

^Recent instances, dating from Mr, Disraeli’s resignation in December 
1868, when the results of the election of that year wore ascertained, have es- 
tablished the usage that a ministry quits, office, v^athout waiting to be turned 
out, when they know that the election has given a decisive majority to the oppo- 
sition. The precedent was followed in 1874, ISSO, and 1886, but not m 1886 and 
1892, when the “regular” Opposition had not an absolute majority, though the 
ministry was beaten. The usage, however, is not yet a rule of the Constitution. 
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case restored. Should the difiference arise between the House 
of Lords and a ministry supported by the House of Commons, 
and the former persist in rejecting a bill which the Commons 
send up, a dissolution is the usual remedy ; and if the newly- 
elected House of Commons reasserts the view- of its prede- 
cessor, the Lords, according to the now recognized constitu- 
tional practice, peld at once. Should they, how^ever, still stand 
out, there remains the extreme expedient, threatened in 1832, 
but never yet resorted to, of a creation by the sovereign (f.c. 
the ministry) o f new p _egrs sufficient to turn th^balance^oLvotes- 
in the Up perJHause,, Pr aHIcal ly the ultim ate decisio n alw ^ays 
rests with the p eopie^hat is to say, witlrth^arty wffiicETor the 
moment commands a majority of electoral votes. This method 
of cutting knots applies to all differences that can arise between 
executive and legislature. It is a swift and effective method ; 
in this sw'iftness and effectiveness lie its dangers as w^eli as its 
merits. 

In America a dispute betwe^ the Preside^^and Congress 
may arise over an executive 'Hot or over a bill. If over an 
executive act, an appointment or a treaty, one branch of Con- 
gress, the Senate, can check the President, that is, can prevent 
him from doing what he wishes, b ut cannot make him dg jszhat- 
Jhey If over a bill which the President has returned to 

Congress unsigned, the tw^o Houses can, by a two-thirds majority, 
pass it over his veto, and so end the quarrel ; though the carry- 
ing out of the bill in its details must be left to him and Ms minis- 
ters, whose dislike of it may render them unwilling and therefore 
unsuitable agents. Should there not be a two-thirds majority, 
the bill drops ; and however important the question may be, 
however essential to fche country some prompt dealing with it, 
either in the sense desired by the majority of Congress or in 
that preferred by the President, 
current term of Congress expires. 
jp thfi peop le. If the President 
office, the people may signify their approval of his policy by 
electing a House in political agreement with him, or disapprove 
it by re-electing a hostile House, If the election of a new Presi- 
dent coincides with that of the new House, the people have 
a second means provided of expressing their judgment. They 
may choose not only a House of the same or an opposite com- 
plexion to the last, but a President of the same or an opposite 


nothing can be done till the 
The matter is then rem itted 
has still two more years in 
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complexion. A nyhow they can ^w gstablisl^Accord between one 
JlQ Us eof CqngresTanfft]^^ The Senate", however^ may 

still remain opposed to the President, and may not be brought 
into harmony mth him until a sufficient time has elapsed for 
the majority in it to be changed by the choice of new senators 
by the State legislatures. This is a slower method than that 
of Britain. It may fail in a crisis needing immediate action ; 
but it escapes the danger of a hurried and perhaps irrevocable 
decision. 

Englishmen deem it a merit in their system that the^pxa^ 
>iicaL-executiye oLJihe countir^ directly resoonsibk ^-^ta-the 
Hous e of Commons ^ I n the United State s, however, not only 
in the national government, but in every one of the States, the 
opposite doctrine prevails — that tb£.£mcJujiye,sbnuM ,bejg[^lly 
;:ind£pendgnt of the l egislative brm ch. Americans understand 
^ that this scheme involves a loss of power and efficiency, but they 
believe that it makes greatly for safety in a popular government. 

. They expect the executive and the legislature to work together 
as well as they can, and public opinion does usually compel a 
degree of co-operation and efficiency which perhaps could not 
be expected theoretically. It is an interesting commentary 
on the tendencies of democratic government, that in America 
reliance is coming to be placed more and more, in the nation, 
in the State, and in the city, upon the veto of the Executive 
as a protection to the community against the legislative branch. 
Weak Executives frequently do harm, but a strong Executive has 
^rarely abused popular confidence. On the other hand, instances 
I where the Executive, by the use of his veto power, has arrested 
mischiefs due to the action of the legislature are by no means 
rare. This circumstance leads some Americans to believe that 
the day is not far distant when in England some sort of veto 
power, or other constitutional safeguard, i^nst be interposed 
to protect the people against a hasty decision of their representa- 
tives. 

While some bid England borrow from her daughter, other 

* It is of course possible that tlie people may elect at the same time a Presi- 
dent belonging to one party and a House the majority whereof belongs to 
the other party. This happened in 1848, and again in 1876, when, however, 
the presidential election was disputed. It is rendered possible by the fact that 
the president is elected on a different plan from the House, the smaller States 
having relatively more weight in a presidential election, and the presidential 
electors Iteing now chosen by “general ticket/^ not in districts. 
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Americans (including two Presidents), conceiving that the separa- 
tion of the legislature from the executive h as beeii carried too far_ 
in the United States, have suggested that the ministers of the , 
President might be permitted to appear in both Houses of Con- 
gress to answer questions, perhaps even to join in del^e. It 
may be urged in support of this proposal that there is^tro miliih 
particularis m, in Congress and too strong a tendency to allow 
private moneyed interests to prevail against those general in- 
terests of the country as a whole which a British Ministry is 
held bound to protect, and can by its command of the majority 
secure. But it might lead to changes more extensive than its 
advocat es lie^Jo. contempIateT The“more Ihe “ PresTdenU"^ 
ministers come into contact with Congress, the more difficult 
might it be to maintain the independence of Congress which he 
and they now possess. When, before the separation of Nor- 
way from Sweden, the Norwegian Stor Thing forced the King - 
to consent to his ministers appearing in that legislature, the 
king, perceiving the import of the concession, resolved to 
choose in future ministers in accord with the party holding a 
majority in the Stor Thing. It is hard to say, when one begins 
to make alterations in an old house, how far one will be led on in 
rebuilding, and this change in the present American system, 
probably in itself desirable, might be found to involve a recon- 
struction large enough to put a new face upon several parts of 
that system. 

In the history of the United States there have been four 
serious conflicts between the legislature and the executive. 
The first was that between President Jackso n and Congress. 
It ended in Jackson's favour, for he goOiis~way ; but he pre- 
vailed because during the time when both Houses were against 
him, his opponents had not a two-thirds majority. In the lat- 
ter part of the struggle the (re-elected) House was with him ; and 
before he had quitted office his friends obtained a majority 
in the always-changing Senate. But his success was not so 
much the success of the executive office as of a particular Presi- 
dent popular with the masses. The second contest, which was 
between President Tyleruand both Houses of Congress, was a 
drawn battle, because the majority in the Houses fell short of 
two-thirds. In the third, between President Johnson and ^ 
Congress, Cong ress pr e vail^ ; the enemies of the President " 
having, owing to^he disfranchisement of most Southern States, 
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an overpowering majority in both Houses, and by that majority 
carrying over his veto a series of Acts so peremptory that even 
his reluctance to obey them could not destroy, though it some- 
times marred, their efficiency. In the fourth case, referred to 
in a previous chapter, the victory remained with the President, 
because the Congressional majority against him was slender. 
But a presidential victory is usually a n egative vi ctor y. It ^ 
consists hot in h is getting what Eut in his _preyent- 

Ing Tiongress fr^ ^ g ett ing w Eat i t want s. ^ The practical re- 
SEfTbrthe'American arrangements thus comes to be that when 
one party possesses a large majority in Congress it can over- 
power the President, taking from him all but a fev^trictly 
reserved functions, such as those of pardoning, of maEng pro- 
motions in the army and navy, and of negotiating (not of con- 
cluding treaties, for these require the assent of the Senate) 
with foreign states. Where parties are pretty equally divided, 
?'.6. when the majority is one way in the Senate, the other way 
in the House, or when there is only a small majority against 
the President in both Houses, the President is in so far free 
that new fetters cannot be laid upon him ; but he must move 
under those which previous legislation has imposed, and can 
take no step for which new legislation is needed. 

\ It is another and a remarkable consequence of the absence of 
/ cabinet government in America, that goj^^ment does not mean 
the same thing there that it does in Europe. In France, Italy, 
and England the term means, that one set of men, united, 
or professing to be united, by holding one set of opinions, have 
obtained control of the whole machinery of government, and 
are working it in conformity with those opinions. Their 
majority in the country is represented by a majority in the 
legislature, and to this majority the ministry of necessity belongs. 
The ministry is the supreme committee of the party, and con- 
trols all the foreign as well as domestic affairs of the nation, 
because the majority is deemed to be the nation. It is other- 
wise in America. Men do, no doubt, talk of one party as" being 
^^in power,” meaning thereby the party to which the then 
President belongs. But they do so because that party enjoys 

( ^ In the famous case of President 'Jackson's removal of the government 

deposits of money from the United States Bank, the President did accomplish 
his object. But this was a very exceptional case, being one which had remained 
within the executive discretion of the President, since no statute had happened 
to provide for it. 
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the spoils of office, in which to so manj" politicians the value 
of power consists. They do so also because in the early days the 
part}" wliich prevailed in the legislative usually prevailed also 
in the executive department, and because the presidential 
election was, and still is, the main struggle which proclaimed the 
predominance of one or other party.^ 

But the Americans, when they speak of the Administration 
party as the party in power, have, in borrov^ing an English ^ 
phrase, applied it to utterly different facts. Their '‘party Jn^ 
powe^' need have no powder beyond that of securing places 
forlts adherents. It may be in a minority in one House of 
Congress, in which event it accomplishes nothing, but can at 
most merely arrest adverse legislation, or in a small minority 
in both Houses of Congress, in which event it must submit to 
see many things done ^hich it dislikes. And if its enemies 
control the Senate, even its executive arm is paralyzed. Though 
party feeling has generally been stronger in America than in 
England, and even now covers a larger proportion of the voters, 
and enforces a stricter discipline, frnvprnrof^nt is in.-ihia- 

respect weaker. 

Those who^lament the violence of European factions may 
fancy America an Elysium where legislation is just and reason- 
able, because free from bias, where pure and enlarged views of 
national interest override the selfish designs of politicians. It 
would be nearer the truth to say that the absence of 
c ontrol op pra tps laws less consistent, and to( 

prevent extended schemes of policy from btnhg framed, Tecause 
the chance of giving continuous effect to them is small. The 
natural history of the party system, and of the methods whereby 
it is worked, belongs to a later part of this book. The system 
is complete, the methods are elaborate, but the Constitution 
opposes obstacles unknown in France or England to the complete 
control by a party of the whole government of the country. 

We are now in a position to sum up the practical results 
of the scheme which purports to separate Congress from the 
executive instead of uniting them as they are imited under a 


1 The history of the Republic divides itself in the mind of most Americans 
into a succession of Presidents and Administrations, just as old-fashioned his- 
torians divided the history of England by the reigns of kings, a tolerable way 
of reckoning in the days of the Plantagenet monarchs, when the personal gifts 
of the sovereign were a chief factor in affairs, but absurd in the days of Oeorgo 
the Fourth and William the Fourth. 
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Cabinet government. I say ^'purports to separate/’ because 
the separation, significant as it is, is less complete than current 
language imports, or than the Fathers of the Constitution would 
seem to have intended. The necessary coherence of the two 
po^rs baffled them. The results are five : — 

President and his ministers have no initiative in Com 
gress, little influence over Congress, except what they 
p can exert upon individual members, through the be- 
stowal of patronage, or upon their party in Congress by 
threatening it with popular displeasure. 

Congress has, together with unlimited powers of inquiry, 
imperfect powers of control over the administrative 
departments. 


The nation does not always know how or where to fix respon- 
sibility for misfeasance or neglect. The person and 
bodies concerned in making and executing the laws are 
so related to one another that each can generally shift 
the^Lurden of blame on some one else, and no one acts 
,/4nder the full sense of direct accountability. 

There is a loss of force by friction — i.e. part of the energy, 
force, and time of the men and bodies that make up the 
government is dissipated in struggles with one another. 
This belongs to all free governments, because all free 
governments rely upon checks. But the more checks, 
^ the more friction. ^ 

There is a risk that executive vigour and jproM^tude may 
be found wanting at critical moments. 

We may include these defects in one general expression. 
fEheteijs, in 4he American government, considered as a whole, 
|W^t of unity Its branches are unconnected ; their efforts'lare 
\otTIfecteaio one aim, do not produce one harmonious result. 
The sailors, the helmsman, the engineer, do not seem to have 
one purpose or obey one will, so that instead of making steady 
way the vessel may pursue a devious or zigzag course, and 
^sometimes merely turn round and round in the water. The 
more closely any one watches from year to year the history of 
free governments, and himself swims in the ‘deep-eddying time 
current, the more does he feel that current’s force, so that hu- 
man foresight and purpose seem to count for little, and minis- 
ters and parliaments to be swept along they know not whither 
by some overmastering fate or overruling providence. But 
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this feeling is stronger in America than in Europe, because in 
America such powers as exist act mth ^le concert and resign 
themselves to a conscious impotence. W^louds arise, blot out 
the sun overhead, and burst in a tempest ; the tempest passes, 
and leaves the blue above bright as before, but at the same mo- 
ment other clouds are alread3’' beginning to peer over the horizon. ^ 
Parties are formed and dissolved, compromises are settled and 
assailed and violated, wars break out and are fought through 
and forgotten, new problems begin to show themselves, and the 
civil powers, Presidents, and Cabinets, and State governments, 
and Houses of Congress, seem to have as little to do with all 
these changes, as little ability to foresee or avert or resist them, 
as the farmer, who sees approaching the tornado which will 
uproot his crop, has power to stay its devastating course. 

A President can do little, for he may not be in a position to ^ 
lead either Congress or the* nation. Congress cannot guide 
or stimulate the President, nor replace him by a man fitter for the 
emergency. The Cabinet neither receive a policy from Congress 
nor give one to it. Ea ^ po wer in the state goes its own 
or wastes precious momentum discussing which way it shall go, 
and that which comes to pass seems to be a result not of the action 
of the legal organs of the state, but of some larger force which 
at one time uses their discord as its means, at another neglects 
them altogether. This at least is the impression which the 
history of the greatest problem and greatest struggle that 
America has seen, the struggle of the slaveholders against the 
Free Soil and Union party, culminating in the War of Secession, 
makes upon one who looking back on its events sees them 
all as parts of one drama. Inevitable the struggle may have* 
been ; and in its later stages passion had grown so hot, and the 
claims of the slaveholders so extravagant, that possibly under 
no scheme of government — so some high American authorities 
hold — could a peaceful solution have been looked for. Yet 
it must be remembered that the careMly devised machinery of | 
the Constitution did little to solve that problem or avert that | 
struggle, while the system of divided and balanced and limited 
powers, giving every advantage to those who stood by the ex- 
isting law, and placing the rights of the States behind thej 
bulwarks of an almost unalterable instrument, may have tended! 
J;o aggravate the spirit of uncompromising resistance . The na-*( 
tion asserted itself at last, but not till the resources which the 
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Constitution provided for the attainment of a peaceful solution 
had irretrievably failed. 

Not wholly dissimilar was the course of events in the first 
years of the French Revolution. The Constitution framed by 
the National Assembly in 1791 so limited the functions and au- 
'^thority of each power in the state that no one person, no one 
body, was capable of leading either the nation Or the legisla- 
ture, or of framing and maintaining a constructive policy. 
Things were left to take their own course. The boat drifted 
/to the rapids, and the rapids hurried her over the precipice.^ 

I This wa^^ofjm^ is painfully felt in a crisis. When a sudden 
crisis com^ upon a free state, the executive needs two things, 
a large command of money and powers in excess of those 
allowed at ordinary times. Under the European systejxt the 
duty of meeting such a crisis is felt to devolve as much on the 
representative Chamber as on the ministers who are its agents. 
The Chamber is therefore at once appealed to for supplies, and 
for such legislation as the occasion demands. When these 
have been given, the ministry moves on with the weight of the 
people behind it ; and as it is accustomed to work at all times 
with the Chamber, and the Chamber with it, the piston plays 
/ smoothly and quickly in the cylinder. In America the Presi- 
dent has at ordinary_t,imeR Jitt]e to do. with Con gress, while 
Congress is unaccustomed to deal with executive" questions. 
Its machinery, and especially the absence of ministerial leaders 
and consequent want of organization, unfit it for promptly 
confronting practical troubles. It is apt to be sparing of supplies, 
and of that confidence which doubles the value of supplies. 
Jealousies of the executive, which are proper in quiet times and 
natural towards those with whom Congress has little direct 
intercourse, may now be perilous, yet how is Congress to trust 
•persons not members of its own body nor directly amenable to 
its control ? When ^ dangers thicken the only device may be the 
Roman Q ne^*"bUa"t^pm^ Mticta toii^^ Somethinglike"^^s 
jiappened m theTVar'df Secession, for the powers then conferred 
upon President Lincoln, or exercised without Congressional 
censure by him, were almost as much in excess of those enjoyed 

1 This Constitution of 1791 was framed under the same idea of the need for 
separating the executive and legislative departments which prevailed at Phila- 
delphia in 1787. For want of a legitimate supreme power, power at last fell 
into the hands of the Committee of Public Safety, and afterwards of the Direc- 
tory. ^ 
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under the ordinary law as the authority of a Roman dictator 
exceeded that of a Roman consul.^ Fortunately the habits of 
legality, which lie deep in the American as they did in the Roman 
people, reasserted themselves after the war was over, as they 
were wont to do at Rome in her earlier and better days. When 
the squall had passed the sliip righted, and she has pursued 
her subsequent course on as even a keel as before. 

The defects of the tools are the gloiy^ of the workman. The 
more completely self-acting is the machine, the smaller is the 
intelligence needed to work it ; the more liable it is to derange- 
ment, so much greater must be the skill and care applied by one 
who tends it. The English Constitution/* w hi ch w^e admire 
as a masterpiece of deli(‘ate equipoises and complicated mech- 
anism, would anjw^’here but iia England be full of difficulties and 
dangers. It stands and prospers in virtue of the traditions 
that still live among English statesmen and the reverence that 
has ruled English citizens. It works by a body of understand- 
ings which no writer can formulate, and of habits which centuries 
have been needed to instil. So the American people have a 
practical aptitude for politics, a clearness of vision and capacity 
for self-control never equalled by any other nation. In 1861 
they brushed aside their darling legalities, allowed the executive 
to exert novel powers, passed lightly law’s whose constitutionality 
remains doubtful, raised an enormous army, and contracted 
a prodigious debt. Romans could not have been more ener- 
getic in their sense of civic duty, nor more trustful to their 
magistrates. When the emergency had passed aw^ay the torrent 
which had overspread the plain fell back at once into its safe 
and well-worn channel. The reign of legality returned ; and 
only four years after the poiver of the executive had reached 
its highest point in the hands of President Lincoln, it was reduced 
to its lowest point in those of President Johnson. Such a people^ 
can work any Constitution. The danger for them is that this 
reliance on their skill and their star may make them heedless 
of the faults of their political machinery, slow to devise improve-; 
ments which are best applied in quiet times. 

iFor Lincoln's argument respecting his use of extraordinary powers, see 
note to Chapter XXXIV. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE FRAME OF NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 

The account which has been so far given of the working 
of the American Government has been necessarily an account 
rather of its mechanism than of its spirit. Its practical character, 
its temper and colour, so to speak, largely depend on the party 
system by which it is worked, and on what may be called the 
political habits of the people. These will be described in later 
chapters. Here, however, before quitting the study of th^e 
constitutional organs of government, it is well to sum up the 
criticisms we have been led to make, and to add a few remarks, 
for which no fitting place could be found in preceding chapters, 
on the general features of the national government. 

I. No part of the Constitution cost its framers so much time 
and trouble as the method of choosing the President. They 
saw the evils of a popular vote. They saw also the objections 
to placing in the hands of Congress the election of a person whose 
chief duty it was to hold Congress in check. The plan of having 
him selected by judicious persons, especially chosen by the people 
for that purpose, seemed to meet both diflBculties, and was there- 
fore recommended with confidence. The presidential electors 
have, however, turned out mere cyphers, and the President is 
practically chosen by the people at large. The only importance 
which the elaborate Machinery provided in the Constitution 
retains, is that it prevents a simple popula r vote in which the 
majority of theHation should^pre vail, and makes the issue of the 
election turn on the voting in certain pivotal” States. 

II. The choice of the President, by what is now practically 
a simultaneous popular vote, not only involves once in every 
four years a. tremendous expenditure of energy, time, and 
money, but induces a sort of crisis which, if it happens to 
coincide with any passion powerfully agitating the people, may 
be dangerous to the commonwealth. 
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III. There is a risk that the result of a presidential 
election may be doubtful or disputed on the ground of er^pr, 
fraud, or violence. When such a case arises, the difficulty of 
finding an authority competent to deal v^ith it, and likely to 
be trusted, is extreme. Moreover, the question may not be 
settled until the pre-existing executive has, by effluxion of 
time, ceased to have a right to the obedience of the citizens. 
The experience of the election of 1^6 illustrates these dangers. 
Such a risk of interregna is incidental to all systems, monarchic 
or republican, which make the executive head elective, as wit- 
ness the Romano-Germanic Empire of the Middle Ages, and the 
Papacy. But it is more serious where he is elected by the people 
than where, as in France or Switzerland, he is chosen hy the 
Chambers.^ 

IV. The change of the higher executive officers, and of many 
of the lower executive officers also, wMch usually takes place 
once in four years, gives a jerk to the machinery, and causes 
a discontinuity of policy, unless, of course, the President has 
served only one term, and is re-elected. Moreover, there is 
generally a loss either of responsibility or of efficiency in the 
executive chief magistrate during the last part of his term. 
An outgoing President may possibly be a reckless President, 
because he has little to lose by misconduct, little to hope from 
good conduct. He may therefore abuse his patronage, or gratify 
his whims with impunity. But more often he is a weak Presi- 
dent.® He has little influence with Congress, because his pat- 
ronage will soon come to an end, little hold on the people, who 
are already ^speculating on the policy of his successor. His 
secretary of state may be unable to treat boldly wdth foreign 
powers, who perceive that he has a diminished influence in the 
Senate, and know that the next secrecy niay have different 
views. 

The question whether the United States, which no doubt 
needed a President in 1789 to tjipify the then created political 

^ In Switzerland the Federal Council of seven are elected by the two Cham- 
bers, and then elect one of their own number to be their President, and there- 
with also President of the Confederation (Constit. of 1874, art 98)^ In some 
British colonies it has been provided that, in ease of the absence or death or 
incapacity of the Governor, the Chief Justice shall act as Governor. In India 
the senior member of Council acts in similar cases for the Viceroy. 

* A British House of Commons in the last few months before its impending 
dissolution usually presents the same alternations of reckless ^ectioneering 
and of a feebleness which recoils from any momentous decision. 
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unity of the nation^ might not now dispense *^’ith one, has never 
been raised in America, where the people, though dissatisfied 
with the method of choice, value the office because it is inde- 
pendent of Congress and directly responsible to the people 
Americans condemn any plan under which, as once befell in 
France, the legislature can drive a President from power and 
itself proceed to choose a new oned 

V.. The Vice-President’s office is ill-conceived. His only 
ordinary function is to act as Chairman of the Senate, but as 
he does not appoint the Committees of that House, and has not 
even a vote (except a casting vote in it), this function is of little 
moment. If, however, the President dies, or becomes incapable 
of acting, or is removed from office, the Vice-President succeeds 
to the Presidency. What is the result? The place being in 
itself unimportant, the choice of a candidate for it excites little 
interest, and is chiefly used by the party managers as a means 
of conciliating a section of their party. It becomes what is 
called “a complimentary nomination.” The man elected 
Vice-President is therefore rarely if ever, when selected, a man 
in the front rank. But when the President dies during his term 
of office, which has happened to five out of the twenty Presi- 
dents, this possibly second-class man steps into a great place for 
which he was never intended. Sometimes, as in the case of Mr. 
Arthur, he fills the place respectably. Sometimes, as in that 
of Andrew Johnson, he throws the country into confusion. 

He is avi nvllus aut Ccesar, 

VT. The defects in the structure and working of Congress, 
and in its relations to the executive, have been so fully dwelt 
on already that it is enough to refer summarily to them. They 

' ^ The discontinuity ofJJongressiQnal policy. 

The want of adequate control over officials. 

The want of opportunities for the executive to influence the 
legislature. 

The want of any authority charged to secure the passing of 
such legislation as the country needs. 

The frequency of disputes between three co-ordinate powers, 
the President, the Senate, and the House. 

The maintenance of a continuous policy is a difficulty in„,all \ 

^ The question of replacing the President by a ministerial council is very 
rarely discussed in America. It has been mooted in Prance. 
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popular governments. In the United States it is specially so, 
because — 

The executive head and his ministers are necessarily (unless 
when a President is re-elected) changed once every four 
years, 

One House of Congress is changed ever^' two years. 

Neither House recognizes permanent leaders. 

No accord ireed exist between Congress and the executive. 

There may not be such a, thing as a Party in Hower, in the 
European sense, because the party to which the Executive 
belongs may be in a minority in one or both Houses of Con- 
gress, in which case it cannot do anything which requires fresh 
legislation, — may be in a minority in the Senate, in which case 
it can take no administrative act of importance. 

^ There is little true leadership in political action, because 
the most prominent man has no recognized party authority. 
Congress was not elected to support him. He cannot threaten 
disobedient followers with a dissolution of Parliament like an 
English prime minister. He has not even the French presi-C 
dent’s right of dissolving the House with the consent of the\ 
Sejiat^"' 

There is often no general and continuous cabinet policy, 
because the cabinet has no authority over Congress, may per- 
haps have no influence with it. 

Thptre is no gener aL .or continuous le gislative policy, because 
the legislature, having neither recogmze3Tea3ers, nor a guid- 
ing committee, acts through a large number of committees, 
independent of one another, and seldom able to bring their 
measures to maturity. V^Tiat continuity exists is due to the 
general acceptance of a few broad maxims, such as that of 
non-intervention in the affairs of the Old World, and to the 
fact that a large nation does not frequently or lightly change 
its views upon leading, principles. In minor matters of legis- 
lation there is little seMed policy, for the Houses trifle ^vith 
questions, take them u;^in one session and drop them the 
next, seem insensible to \|ie duty of completing work once 
begun, and are too apt Jiojgeld to the pressure which small 
sections, or even influential i^frriijuals in their constituencies, 
exert upon them to arrest somenrefeasure the public interest 
demands. Neither is there any security that Congress will 
attend to such defects in the administrative system of the 
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country as may need a statute to correct them. In Europe 
the daily experience of the administrative departments dis- 
closes faults or omissions in the law which involve needless 
trouble to officials, needless cost to the treasury, needless in- 
justice to classes of the people. Sometimes for their own 
sakes, sometimes from that desire to see things well done 
which is the life-breath of a good public servant, the perma- 
nent officials call the attention of their parliamentary chief, 
the minister, to the defective state of the law, and submit to 
him the draft of a bill to amend it. He brings in this bill, 
and if it involves no matter of political controversy (which it 
rarely does), he gets it passed. As an American minister has 
no means (except by the favour of a committee) of getting 
anything he proposes attended to by Congress, it is a mere 
chance if such amending statutes as these are introduced or 
pass into law. And it sometimes happens that when he sees 
the need for an improvement he cannot carry it, because selfish 
interests oppose it, and he has not that command of a majority 
by means of which a European minister is able to effect reforms. 

These defects are all reducible to two. There is an exces- 
sive friction in the American system, a waste of force in the 
strife of various bodies and persons created to check and bal- 
^ance one another. There is a want of executive unity, and 
therefore a possible want of executive vigour. Power is so 
much subdivided that it is hard at a given moment to concen- 
trate it for prompt and effective action. In fact, this happens 
only when a distinct majority of the people are so clearly of 
one mind that the several co-ordinate organs of government 
obey this majority, uniting their efforts to serve its will 
VII. The relations of the people to the legislature are in 
every free country so much the most refined and delicate, as 
well as so much the most important part of the whole scheme 
and doctrine of government, that we must not expect to find 
perfection anywhere. But comparing America with Great 
Britain since 1832, the working of the representative system in 
America seems somewhat inferior. 

There are four essentials to the excellence of a representa- 
tiye system : — 

/ That the representatives shall be chosen from among the 
best men of the country, and, if possible, from its natural 
leaders. 
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That they shall be strictly and palpably responsible to their 
- constituents for their speeches and votes. 

That they shall have courage enough to resist a momentary 
impulse of their constituents which they think mischiev- 
ous, shall be representatives rather than mere delegates. 

That they indi^ddually, and the Chamber they form, shall 
have a reflex action on the people, i,e. that while they 
derive authority from the people, they shall also give 
the people the benefit of the experience they acquire in 
the Chamber, as well as of the superior knowledge and 
capacity they may be presumed to possess. 

Americans hold, and no doubt correctly, that of these four 
requisites, the first, tloird, and fourth are not attained in their 
country. Congressmen are not chosen from among the best ^ 
citizens. They mostly deem themselves mere delegates. They 
4p_ not pretend to lead the people, being indeed seldom spe- 
cially qualified to do so. 

That the second requisite, responsibility, is not fully real- 
ized seems surprising in a democratic country, and indeed 
almost inconsistent with that conception of the representa- 
tive as a delegate, which is supposed, perhaps erroneously, 
to be characteristic of democracies. Still the fact is there. 
One cause, already explained, is to be foimd in the committee 
system. Another is the want of organized leadership in Con- 
fess. In Europe, a member^s responsibility takes the form 
of his being bound to support the leader of his party on aU 
important divisions. In America, this obligation attaches 
only when the party has ^'gone into caucus,” and there re- 
solved upon its course. Not having the right to direct, the 
leader cannot be held responsible for the action of the rank 
and file. As a third cause we may note the fact that owing to 
the restricted competence of Congress many of the questions 
which chiefly interest the voter do not come before Congress 
at all, so that its proceedings are not followed with that close 
and keen attention which the debates and divisions of Euro- 
pean Chambers excite, and some may think that a fourth cause 
is found in the method by which candidates for membership of 
Congress are selected. That method is described in later 
chapters (see Chaps. LIX. to LXVI. pod). Its effect has been 
to make Congressmen (including Senators) be, and feel them- 
selves to be, the nominees of the party organizations rather 
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than of the citizens, and thus it has interposed what may for 
some purposes be called a sort of non-conducting medium be- 
tween the people and their representatives. 

In general the reciprocal action and reaction between the 
electors and Congress, what is commonly called the “touch” 
of the people vdth their agents, is not sufficiently close, quick, 
and delicate. Representatives ought to give light and leading 
to the people, just as the people give stimulus and momentum 
to their representatives. This incidental merit of the parlia- 
mentary system is among its greatest merits. But in America the 
action of the voter does not fully tell upon Congress. He votes 
for a candidate of his own party, but he does not convey to that 
candidate an impulse towards the carrying of particular meas- 
ures, because the candidate wffien in Congress will be practi- 
cally unable to promote those measures, unless he happens to 
be placed on the committee to which they are referred. Hence 
the citizen, when he casts his ballot, can seldom feel that he 
is advancing any measure or policy, except the vague and 
general policy indicated in his party platform. He is voting 
for a party, but he does not know what the party will do, and 
for a man, but a man whom chance may deprive of the oppor- 
tunity of advocating the measures he cares most for. 

Conversely, Congress does not guide and illuminate its con- 
stituents. It is amorphous, and has little initiative. It does 
not focus the light of the nation, does not warm its imagination, 
does not dramatize principles in the deeds and characters of 
men.^ This happens because, in ordinary times, it lacks great 
leaders, and the most obvious cause why it lacks them, is its 
disconnection from the executive. As it is often devoid of 
such men, so neither does the country habitually come to it to 
look for them. In the old days, neither Hamilton, nor Jeffer- 
son, nor John Adams, in later days, neither Stanton, nor Grant, 
nor Tilden, nor Cleveland, nor Roosevelt, ever sat in Congress. 
Lincoln sat for two years only, and owed little of his subsequent 
eminence to Ms career there. 


1 an illustration of the want of the dramatic element in Congress, I may 
mention that some of the parliamentary debating societies in the American colleges 
(colleges for women included; were recently taking for their model not either 
House of Congress but the British House of Commons, the students conducting 
their debates under the names of prominent members of that assembly. They 
said they did this because Congress has no Mimstry and no leaders of the Op- 
position. 
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VIII. The ^independence of the judiciary, due to its holding 
for life, has been a conspicuous merit of the Federal system, 
as compared with the popular election and short terms of 
judges in most of the States. Yet. even the Federal judiciar^^ 
is not secure from the attacks of the two other powers, if com- 
bined. For the legislature may by statute increase the number 
ot. Federal justices, increase it to any extent, since the Con- 
stitution leaves the number undetermined and the President 
may appoint persons whom he knows to be actuated by a par- 
ticular political bias, perhaps even prepared to decide specific 
questions in a particular sense. Thus he and Congress to- 
gether may obtain such a judicial determination of any con- 
stitutional question as they join in desiring, even although 
that question has been heretofore differently decided by the 
Supreme court. The only safeguard is in the disapproval of 
the people. 

It is worth remarking that the points in which the American 
frame of national government has proved least successful are 
those which are most distinctly artificial, i,e. those which are 
not the natural outgrowth of old institutions and w^ell-formed ^ 
habits, but devices consciously introduced to attain specific 
ends.^ The eIe^ioiL-i)L: &e Pre sident and Vice-President_-hy>^ 
electors appointed ad /ioc k^ch a dmee^ The functions of 
the judiciary do not belong to this category; they are the 
natural outgrowth of common law doctrines and of the previous 
history of the colonies and States ; ail that is novel in them, 
for it can hardly be called artificial, is the creation of Courts 
co-extensive with the sphere of the national government. 

All the main features of American government may be*^ 
deduced from two principles. One is the sovereignty of the 

^ See Chapter IV. ante, and Note thereto in the Appendix. 

This may seem to be another way of saying that nature, ? e. historical devel- 
opment, is wiser than the wisest men. Yet it must be remembered that what 
we call historical development is really the result of a great many small expe- 
dients invented by men during many generations for curing the particular 
evils in their government which from time to time had to be cured. The moral 
therefore is that a succession of small improvements, each made conformably 
to existing conditions and habits, is more likely to succeed than a large scheme, 
made all at once in what may be called the spirit of conscious experiment. 
The Federal Constitution has been generally supposed in Europe to have teen 
such a scheme, and its success has encouraged other countries to attempt simi- 
lar bold and large experiments. This is an error. The Constitution of the 
United States is almost as truly the matured result of long and gradual his- 
torical development as the English Constitution itself. 
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people, which expresses itself in the fact that the supreme law 
— the Constitution — is the direct utterance of their will, that 
they alone can amend it, that it prevails against every other 
law, that w^hatever powers it does not delegate are deemed to 
be reserved to it, that every powder in the State draws its au- 
thority, w^hether directly, like the House of Representatives, 
or in the second degree, like the President and the Senate, or 
in the third degree, like the Federal judiciary, from the people, 
and is legally responsible to the people, and not to any one of 
the other powxTS. 

The second principle, itself a consequence of this first one, 
is the distrust of the various organs and agents of government. 
The States are carefully safeguarded against aggression by the 
central government. So are the individual citizens. Each 
organ of government, the executive, the legislature, the judi- 
ciary, is made a jealous observer and restrainer of the others. 
Since the people, being too numerous, cannot directly manage 
their affairs, but must commit them to agents, they have resolved 
to prevent abuses by trusting each agent as little as possible, 
and subjecting him to the oversight of other agents, who will 
harass and check him if he attempts to overstep his instruc- 
tions. 

Some one has said that the American Government and Con- 
stitution are based on the theology of Calvin and the philoso- 
phy of Hobbes. This at least is true, that there is a hearty 
Puritanism in the view of human nature which pervades the 
instrument of 1787. It is the work of men who believed in 
original sin, and were resolved to leave open for transgressors 
no door which they could possibly shut.^ Compare this spirit 
with the enthusiastic optimism of the Frenchmen of 1789. It 
is not merely a difference of race temperaments ; it is a differ- 
ence of fundamental ideas. 

With the spirit of Puritanism there is blent a double portion 
of the spirit of legalism. Not only is there no reliance on 
ethical forces to help the government to work : there is an 
elaborate machinery of law to preserve the equilibrium of each 
of its organs. The aim of the Constitution seems to be not so 
much to attain great common ends by securing a good govern- 
ment as to avert the evils which will flow, not merelj?^ from a 

1 “ Tlmt power might be abused,” says Marshall in his Life of WasHngioni 
“was defeed a conclusive reason why it should not be conferred.” 
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bad government, but from any government strong enough to 
threaten the pre-existing communities or the in(ii\iduai citizen. 

The spirit of 1776, as it speaks to us from the Declaration 
of Independence and the gloving periods of Patrick Henry, 
was largely a revolutionary spirit, ravolutionary in its faith in 
abstract principles, revolutionary also in its determination to 
carry through a tremendous political change in respect of 
grievances which the calm judgment of liistory does not deem 
intolerable, and which might probably have been redressed by 
less trenchant methods. But the spirit of 1787 was an English 
spirit, and therefore a conservative spirit, tinged, no doubt, by 
the hatred to tyranny developed in the revolutionary struggle, 
tinged also, by the nascent dislike to inequality, but in the 
main an English spirit, which desired to walk in the old paths 
of precedent, which thought of government as means of main- 
taining order and securing to every one his rights, rather than 
as a great ideal power, capable of guiding and developing a 
nation’s life. And thus, though the Constitution of 1789 
represented a great advance on the still oligarchic system of 
contemporary England, it was yet, if we regard simply its 
legal provisions, the least democratic of democracies. Had 
the points which it left undetermined, as for instance the quali- 
fications of congressional electors, been dealt with in an aristo- 
cratic spirit, had the legislation of Congress and of the several 
States taken an aristocratic turn, it might have grown into an 
aristocratic system. The democratic character which it now 
possesses is largely the result of subsequent events, which 
have changed the conditions under which it had to work, and 
have delivered its development into the hands of that passion 
for equality which has become a powerful factor in the modem 
world everywhere. 

He who should desire to draw an indictment against the 
American scheme of government might make it a long one, and 
might for every count in it cite high American authority and 
adduce evidence from American history. Yet a European 
reader would greatly err were he to conclude that this scheme 
of government is a failure, or is, indeed, for the purposes of 
the country, inferior to the political system of any of the great 
nations of the Old World. 

All gotemments are faulty ; and an equally minute analysis 
of the constitution of England, or France, or German||fi v^uld 
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disclose mischiefs as serious, relatively to the problems with 
which those states have to deal, as those we have noted in the 
American system. To any one familiar with the practical 
working of free governments it is a standing wonder that they 
work at all. The first impulse of mankind is to follow and 
obey ; servitude rather than freedom is their natural state. 
With freedom, when it emerges among the more progressive 
races, there come dissension and faction ; and it takes many 
centuries to form those habits of compromise, that lc73 of 
order, and that respect for public opinion which make democ- 
racy tolerable. What keeps a free government going is the 
good sense and patriotism of the people, or of the guiding class, 
embodied in usages and traditions which it is hard to describe, 
but which find, in moments of difficulty, remedies for the in- 
evitable faults of the system. Now, this good sense and that 
power of subordinating sectional to national interests which 
we call patriotism, exist in higher measure in America than in 
any of the great statss of Europe. And the United States, 
more than any other country, are governed by public opinion, 
that is to say, by the general sentiment of the mass of the 
nation, which all the organs of the national government and of 
the State governments look to and obey.^ 

A philosopher from Jupiter or Saturn who should examine 
the constitution of England or that of America would probably 
tpronounce that such a body of complicated devices, full of 
opportunities for conflict and deadlock, could not work at all. 
Many of those who examined the American Constitution when 
it was launched did point to a multitude of difficulties, and 
jonfidently predicted its failure. Still more confidently did 
phe European enemies of free government declare in the crisis 
of the War of Secession that ^Hho republican bubble had burst,^^ 
Some of these censures were well groimded, though there were 
also defects which had escaped criticism, and were first dis- 
closed by experience. But the Constitution has lived on in spite 
of all defects, and seems stronger now than at any previous 
epoch. 

Every constitution, like every man, has 'Hhe defects of its 
good qualities.^^ If a nation desires perfect stability it must 
put up with a certain slowness and cumbrousness ; it must face 

^ The nature of public opinion and the way in which it governs are discussed 
in Fart IV. 
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the possibility of a want of action where action is called for. 
If, on the other hand, it seeks to obtain executive speed and 
vigour by a complete concentration of power, it must run the 
risk that power vnii be abused and irrevocable steps too hastily 
taken. ^‘The liberty-lo\dng people of every countrj",^^ says 
Judge Cooley,^ “take courage from American freedom, and 
find augury of better days for themselves from American 
prosperity. But America is not so much an example in her 
liberty as in the covenanted and enduring securities which are 
intended to prevent liberty degenerating into licence, and to 
establish a feeling of trust and repose under a beneficent gov- 
ernment, whose excellence, so obvdous in its freedom, is still 
more conspicuous in its careful provision for permanence 
and stability.'' Those faults on which I have laid stress, the i 
waste of power by friction, the want of unit^^ and 'vigour in I 
the conduct of affairs by executive and legislature, are the \ 
price which the Americans pay for the autonom}^ of their 
States, and for the permanence of the equilibrium among the 
various branches of their government. They pay this price 
'willingly, because these defects are far less dangerous to the 
body politic than they would be in a European country. Take 
for instance the shortcomings of Congress as a legislative 
authority. Every European country is surrounded by dffi- 
culties which legislation must deal "with, and that promptly. 
But in America, where those relics of mediaeval pri'vilege and 
injustice that still cumber most parts of the Old World either 
never existed, or were long ago abolished, where all the con- 
ditions of material prosperity exist in ample measure, and the 
development of material resources occupies men's minds, where 
nearly all social reforms lie within the sphere of State action, 
— in America there has generally been less desire than in Europe 
for a perennial stream of federal legislation. People have been 
contented if things go on fairly "well as they are. Political phi- 
losophers, or philanthropists, perceive not a few improvements 
which federal statutes might effect, but the mass of the nation 
has not greatly complained, and the wise see Congress so often 
on the point of committing mischievous errors that they do not 
deplore the barrenness of session after session. 

Every European state has to fear not only the rivalry but 
the aggression of its neighbour. Even Britain, so long safe 

1 Address to the South Carolina Bar Association, December 1886. 
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in her insular home, has lost some of her security by the growth 
of steam navies, and has in her Indian and colonial posses- 
sions given pledges to Fortune all over the globe. She, like 
the Powers of the European Continent, must maintain her 
system of government in full efficiency for wai* as well as for 
peace, and cannot afford to let her armaments decline, her 
finances become disordered, the vigour of her executive author- 
ity be impaired, soui'ces of internal discord continue to prey 
upon her vitals. But America lives in a world of her own, 
ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri. Safe from attack, 
safe even from menace, she hears from afar the warring cries 
of European races and faiths, as the gods of Epicurus listened 
to the murmurs of the unhappy earth spread out beneath 
their golden dwellings, 

“Sejuncta a rebus nostris semotaque longe/! 

Had Canada or Mexico grown to be a great power, had France 
not sold Louisiana, or had England, rooted on the American 
continent, become a military despotism, the United States 
could not indulge the easy optimisjn which makes them toler- 
ate the faults of their government. As it is, that which might 
prove to a European state a mortal disease is here nothing 
worse than a teasing ailment. Since the War of Secession 
ended, no serious danger has arisen either from within or from 
without to alarm transatlantic statesmen. Social convulsions 
from within, warlike assaults from without, seem now as 
unlikely to try the fabric of the American Constitution, as an 
earthquake to rend the walls of the Capitol. This is why the 
Americans submit, not merely patiently but hopefully, to the 
defects of their government. The vessel may not be any better 
built, or found, or rigged than are those which carry the for- 
tunes of the great nations of Europe. She is certainly not 
better navigated- But for the present at least — it may not 
always be so — she sails upon a summer sea. 

It must never be forgotten that the main object which the 
framers of the Constitution set before themselves has been 
achieved. When Si6y^s was asked what he had done during 
.the Reign of Terror, he answered, “I lived.^' The Constitu- 
tion as a whole has stood and stands unshaken. The scales 
' of power have continued to hang fairly even. The President 
I [has not corrupted and enslaved Congress : Congress has not 
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paralyzed and cowed the President. The legislative may have 
sometimes appeared to be gaming on the executive depart- 
ment ; but there are also times when the people support 
khe President against the legislature, and w'hen the legislature 
is obliged to recognize the fact. Were George Washington 
to return to earth, he might be as gi-eat and useful a President 
as he was more than a century ago. Neither the legislature nor 
the executive has for a moment threatened the liberties of 
the people. The States have not broken up the Union, and 
the Union has not absorbed the States. No wonder that the 
Americans are proud of an instrument under which this great 
result has been attained, which has passed unscathed through 
the furnace of civil war, which has been found capable of em- 
bracing a body of commonwealths more than three times as 
numerous, and vith thirtj^-foid the population of the original 
States, which has cultivated the political intelligence of the 
masses to a point reached in no other country, w^hich has fos- 
tered and been found compatible with a larger measure of local 
self-government than has existed elsewhere. Nor is it the least 
of its merits to have made itself beloved. Objections may be 
taken to particular features, and these objections point, as most 
American thinkers are agreed, to practical improvements which 
would preserve the excellences and remove some of the incon- 
veniences. But reverence for the Constitution has become so 
potent a conservative influence, that no proposal of fundamental 
change seems likely to be entertained. Amd this reverence is 
itself one of the most w^'holesome and hopeful elements in the 
character of the American people. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 

Having examined the several branches of the National gov- 
ernment and the manner in which they work together, we may 
now proceed to examine the American Commonwealth as a 
Federation of States. The present chapter" is intended to state 
concisely the main features which distinguish the Feder al 
system, and from which It d mv^tspmilim chara^r. ~^l'B?ee 
other c4iaptei?"'wiir^^ its practical worEng, and sum- 
marize the criticisms that may be passed upon it. 

The contests in the Convention of 1787 over the framing of 
the Constitutio^and in the country over its adoption, turned 
upon two pointy) extent to which the several States should 
be recogniz ed a^s independent and sepaxate factors in the con- 
structicm 0? Hie' National governmen-n/^d the qua ntity and 
n ature of t he powers which should ^ witKdrawn from the 
S pates "to be vested in that government. It has been well re- 
marked that ^Hhe first of these, the definition of the structural 
powers, gave more trouble at the time than the second, because 
the line of partition between the powers of the States and the 
Federal government had been already fixed by the whole expe- 
rience of the country.^’ But since 1791 there has been prac- 
tically no dispute as to the former point, and little as to the 
propriety of the provisions which define the latter. On the 
interpretation of these provisions there has, however, been 
endless debate, some deeming the Constitution to have taken 
more from the States, some less; while still warmer contro- 
versies have raged as to the matters which the instrument 
does not expressly deal with, and particularly whether the 
States retain their sovereignty, and with it the right of nullify- 
ing or refusing to be bound by certain acts of the national gov- 
ernment, and in the last resort of withdrawing from the Union. 
As these latter questions (nullification and secession) have now 
been settled by the Civil War, we may say that in the Amey^'ca 
o f . to- day there exists a gene^ .agreement — 
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That every State oe entering the IJnion finally renoiinced its 
sovereignty^ and is now for ever subject to the Federal authority 
as defined by the Constitution. 

That the functions of the States as factors of the national 
government are satisfactory, f.e. suflSciently secure its strength 
and the dignity of these communities. 

That the delimitation of powers between the national gov- 
ernment and the States, contained in the Constitution, is con- 
venient, and needs no fundamental alteration.^ 

The ground which we have to tread during the remainder of 
this chapter is therefore no longer controversial ground, but 
that of weli-establislied law and practice. ^ ^ ^ ; 

The distribution of powers between ti^National ahd 
State governments is effected in two wayq(^ Positiroly, by con- 
ferring certain powers on the National govemmenx^jNregatively, 
by imposing certain restrictions on the States. It vrould have 
been superfluous to confer any powers on the States, because 
they retain all powers not a ctually take n from th em, lawyer 
may think that it w^as equally unnecessary and, so to speak, 
inartistic, to lay any prohibitions on the National government, 
because it could ex hypothesi exercise no powers not expressly 
granted. Ho'^vever, the anxiety of the States to fetter the 
master they were gi'vdng themselves caused the introduction 
of provisions qualifying the grant of express powders, and inter- 
dicting the National government from various kinds of action 
on which it might otherwise have been tempted to enter.^ 
The matter is further complicated by the fact that the grant 
of power to the National government is not in all cases an 
exclusive grant : i.e. there are matters which both, or either, 


^ The view that the power of Congress to legislate might usefully be so 
extended, by constitutional amendments, as to include such a subject as 
marriage and divorce, or to give it greater control over the agencies of trans- 
portation, is of coxirse compatible with an acquiescence in the general scheme 
of delimitation of powers. 

2 Judge Cooley observes to me, “ The prohibitions impost by the Federal 
Constitution on the exercise of power by the general government were not,. Tor 
the mo^t pert to T)’’cvont iis encroaching on the powers left with the Stages, 
but to pK'-'I’ad'' t-'Tar.r'C'iI exercise of powers which were unquestionably given 
to the Fed ere 1 govern rr(':.t. Thus Congress was forbidden to pass any bill of 
attainder ; this was to prevent its dealing wnth Federal offences by legislative 
conviction and sentence. It was forbidden to pass ex post facto laws, and this 
undoubtedly is a limitation upon power granted ; for with the same complete 
power in respect to offences against the general government which a- jBOver' 
eignty possesses, it might have passed laws if not prohibited/’ 
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the States and the National government may deal with. '^Th6 
mere grant of a power to Congress does not of itself, in most 
cases, imply a prohibition upon the States to exercise the like 
power. ... It is not the mere existence of the National power, 
but its exercise, which is incompatible with the exercise of 
the same power by the States.” ^ Thus we may distinguish 
the ^following classes of governmental powers : — 

^owers vested in the National government alone. 

I Powers vested in the States alone. 

I Powers exercis^le by either the National government or the 
States. \/ 

^Powers forbidden to the National govemment.^^^/" / 
Prowers forbidden to the State governments. V 
^t might be thought that the two latter classes are super- 
fluous,- because whatever is forbidden to the National govern- 
ment must be permitted to the States, and conversely, whatever 
is forbidden to the States must be permitted to the National 
government. But this is not so. For instance, Congress can 
grant no title of nobility (Art. i. § 9). But neither can a State 
^do so (Art. i. % 10). The National government cannot take 
"private property for public use without just compensation 
(Amendment v.). Apparently neither can any State do so 
(Amendment xiv. as interpreted in several cases). So no 
' State can pass any law impairing the obligation of a contract 
(Art. i. § 10). But the National government, although not 
subject to a similar direct prohibition, has received no general 
power to legislate as regards ordinary contracts, and might 
therefore in some cases find itself equally unable to pass a law 
which a State legislature, though for a different reason, could 
not pass.^ So no State can pass any ex post facto law. Neither 
cm Congress. 

y^^what the Constitution has done is not to cut in half the to- 
tality of governmental functions and powers, giving part to the 
national government and leaving all the rest to the States, but 
i to divide up this totality of authority into a number of parts 
Which do not exhaust the whole, but leave a residuum of powers 
neither granted to the Union nor continued to the States but 
reserved to the people, who, however, can put them in 

^^Ccraley, Principles^ p. 35 ; cf. Sturges v. Crowninshield, 4 Wheat. 122- 

course Congress can legislate regarding some contracts, and can impair 
obligation. It has power to regulate commerce, it can pass bankrupt 
ii> #in make paper money legal tebder- 
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force only by the difficult process of amending the Constitu-. 
tion. In other words, there are things in America which there | 
exists no organized and permanent authority capable of legally 
doing, not a State, because it is expressly forbidden, not the 
national government, because it either has not received the 
competence or has been expressly forbidden. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that there should arise a vish to pass for California 


s^^ a measure a s the Irish JLan d A ct pas sed by the, j&rjtish 
^TaSa ment m ISST. ^ ISTeither the State legislature of Calif or- 
'ffia, nor th^eople Df California assembled in a constitutional 
convention, could pass such a measure, because it would \doIate 
the obligation of contracts, and thereby transgress Art. i. § 10 
of the Federal Constitution. Whether the Federal Congress 
could pass such a measure is at least extremely doubtful, be- 
cause the Constitution, though it has imposed no prohibition 
such as that which restricts a State, does not seem to have con- 
ferred on Congress the right of legislating on such a matter at 
all.^ If, therefore, an absolute and overwhelming necessity for 
the enactment of such a measure should arise, the safer if not 
the only course would be to amend the Federal Constitution, 
either by striking out the prohibition on the States or by con- 
ferring the requisite power on Congress, a process which would 
p robably occupy more than a year , and which requires the con- 
cu rrence of t wo-thirds of both Houses of Cong ress^nd-of Jhre^j 
fourths of the Stal^ ^ ^ \ f M 

TlTyrhe powers'wsted in the National government alone are- 
such as relate to the conduct of the foreign relations of the 
country and to such common national purposes as the army and 
navy, interstate commerce, e'urrency, weights and measures, and 
the post-office, with provisions for the management of the 
machinery, legislative, execi^^e, ^and judipial, charged with 
th^ proposes.^ ' 




V^he powers ,whi(ffi remain -jested in the States alone are all 
tjier' other ordinary powers of internal government, such as 
\/legislation on private law, civil and criminal, the maintenance 


1 It may of course be suggested that in case of urgent public necessity, such 
as the existence of war or insurrection, Congress might extinguisli debts either 
generally or in a particular district No such legislative power seems, how- 
ever, to have been exerted or declared by the courts to exist, unless the prin- 
ciples of the last Legal Tender decision can be thought to reach so far. 

^ See Art. i | 8, Art. ii. § 2, Art. iii. § 2, Art. iv. §§ 3 and 4 ; Amendments 
xiii. xiv. XV* of the Constitution. 
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of law and order, the creation of local institutions, the pro- 
vision for education and the relief of the poor, together with 
taxation for the above purposes. j . 

III. The powers which are exercisable concurrently by the 
National government and by the States are — 

Powers of legislation .oxr some specified subjects, such as 
bankruptcy and certain commercial matters {e.g. pilot laws and 
harbour regulations), but so that State legislation shall take 
effect only in the absence of Federal legislation. 

Powers of taxation, direct or indirect, but so that neither 
Congress nor a State shall tax exports from any State, and 
so that neither any State shall, except with the consent of 
Congress, tax any corporation or other agency created for 
Federal purposes or any act done under Federal authority, 
nor the National government tax any State or its agencies or 
property.^ 

Judicial powers in certain classes of cases where Congress 
might have legislated, but has not, or w’here a party to a suit 
has a choice to proceed either in a Federal or a State court. 

Powers of determining matters relating to the election of 
representatives and senators (but 
State law gives way). ' | 

- IV. The prohibitions imposed on the National government 
/are set forth in Art. i. § 9, and in the first ten amendments. 
The most important are — 

V Writ of habeas corpus may not be suspended, nor bill of 
attainder or ex post facto law passed.^ 

No commercial preference shall be given to one State over 
another. 

No title of nobility shall be granted. 

No law shall be passed establishing or prohibiting any reli- 
gion, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, or of 
public meeting or of bearing arms. 

No religious test shall be required as a qualification for any 
office under the United States. 

No person shall be tried for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime unless on the presentment of a grand jury, or be sub- 

Federal direct taxes must be imposed according to the population of the 
States, arid indirect taxes be made uniform throughout the United States. But 
see now Amendment XVI to the Constitution. 

2 Similar limitations occur in some recent European Constitutions. 

The term ex post facto law is deemed to refer to criminal laws only. 


if Congress determines, the 
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jected to a second trial for the same offence, or be compelled 
to be a witness against himself, or be tried otherwise than by 
a jury of his State and district. 

No common law action shall be decided except by a jury 
where the value in dispute exceeds S20, and no fact deter- 
mined by a jury shall be re-examined otherwise than by the 
rules of the common law.^v ' 

V. The prohibitions imposed on the States are contained 
ili„Ar±^~i4 10, and in the thr^latest amendments. They are 
intended to secure the NatiSoal government against attempts 
by the States to trespass on its domain, and to protect individ- 
uals against oppressive legislation. 

No State shall — Make any treaty or alliance : coin money : 
make anything but gold and silver coin a legal tender : pass 
any bill of attainder, ex post facto la^v, or law impairing the 
obligation of contracts : grant any titles of nobility. 

No State shall without the consent of Congress — Lay 
duties on exports or imports (the produce of such, if laid, going 
to the national treasurj^) : keep troops or ships of war in peace 
time : enter into an agreement with another State or with 
any foreign power : engage in w^ar, unless actually invaded or in 
imminent danger. 

Every State must — Give credit to the records and judicial 
proceedings of every other State : extend the privileges and 
immunities of citizens to the citizens of other States : deliver 
up fugitives from justice to the State entitled to claim them. 

No State shall have any but a republican form of govern- 
ment. 

No State shall — Maintain slavery: abridge the privileges 
of any citizen of the United States, or deny to him the right 
of voting, in respect of race, colour, or previous servitude : de- 
priv^n^nperson of life, liberty, or property without due process 
;^5i5«w*r*3eny to any person the equal protection of the laws.t 

Note that this list contains no prohibition to a State to do 
any of the following things : — Establish a particular form of 
religion : endow a particular form of religion, or educational or 
charitable establishments connected therewith : abolish trial 
by jury in criminal or civil cases: suppress the freedom of 
speaking, 'writing, and meeting (provided that this be done 

1 Chiefly intended to prevent the methods of courts of equity from beingf 
applied in the Federal courts as against the jBbadings of a Jury. 
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equally as between different classes of citi’iens, and provided 
also that it be not done to such an extent as to amount to a 
deprivation of liberty without due process of law) : limit the 
electoral franchise to any extent : extend the electoral franchise 
to women, minors, aliens. 

These omissions are significant. They show that the framers 
of the Constitution had no wish to produce uniformity among 
the States in government or institutions, and little care to pro- 
Jtect the citizens against abuses of State power.^ They were 
content to trust for this to the provisions of the State consti- 
tutions.* Their chief aim w^as to secure the National govern- 
"^ent against encroachments on the part of the States, and to 
^ prevent causes of quarrel both between the central and State 
authorities and between the several States. The result has, 
on the whole, justified their action. So far from abusing their 
power of making themselves unlike one another, the States 
have tended to be too uniform, and had, till near the end of 
last century, made comparatively few experimental changes in 
their institutions. 

VI. The powers vested in each State are all of them original 
and inherent powers, which belonged to the State before it 
entered the Union. Hence they are prima fa(^ unlimited, and 
if a question arises as to any particular power , it is presumed 
■ tolbe enjoyed by the State, unless it can be shown to have been 
itaken away by the Federal Constitution ; or, in other words, a 
State is not deemed to be subject to any restriction which the 
Constitution has not distinctly imposed. 

The powers granted to the National government ar e dele- 
g ated powers, enume rated in and defined by the instrument 
'w^iicE Ear created the Union. Hence the rule that when a 
question arises w’’hether the National government possesses a 
particular power, proof must be given that the power was posi- 
tively granted. If not granted, it is not possessed, because 
the Union is an artificial creation, whose government can have 
nothing but what the people have by the Constitution conferred. 
The presumption is therefore against the National govern- 
ment in such a case, just as it is for the State in a like case.^ 

^ The fourteenth and fifteenth amendments are in this respect a novelty. 
The only restrictions this Idnd be found in the instrument of 1789 are 
those relating to control' *ii(3 ct {/•/'tr facto laws. 

^Congress must not aticmpi to mierfere with the so-called “police power" 
of the States within their own limits. So when a statute of Congress had 
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jpi ; The au iliQrit^ .X^oiial ^ov^jament over the| 

^^emzenS of every State is direct and immediate, not exerted 
^e Sta^ organization, and not requiring the co-^^pera- 
tion of the State government. For most purposes the National | 
government ignores the States; and it treats the citizens of| 
different States as being simply its own citizens, equally bound 
by its laws. The Federal courts, revenue officers, and post- 
office draw no help from any State officials, but depend directly 
on Washington. H ence, too, of cour se, there is no local seIf-_ 
g overnment in Fe d eral niatters. "No Federal official is elected 
"IS^the peoj^e of any local area. Local government is purely 
a State affair. 

On the other hand, the State in no ^vise depends on the ^ 
National government for its organization or its effective work- 
ing. It is the creation of its own inhabitants. They have 
given it its constitution. They administer its government. It 
goes on its own wny^ touching the National government at but 
few points. That tlra-two- shouM- toueh ^the iewest^^ossifeie4 
points j was ythe inten t of t^se who fra med the Federal Consti-| 
tu^n, for they sawTEat the"l^^ contact, the le^danger of^ 
collision. Their aim was to keep the two mechanisms as dis- 
tinct and independent of each other as was compatible with 
the still higher need of subordinating, for national purposes, 
the State to the Central government. 

VIII. It is a further consequence of this principle that the 
Natio nal government has but little to do wit h — 

States. Its relations are with^^eir citizens, who are also its 
citi^ns, rather than with them as ruling commonwealths. In 
yihe following points, however, the Constitution does require 
certain services of the States : — 

It requires each State government to direct the choice of, 
and accredit to the seat of the National government, two 
senators, and so many representatives as the State is entitled 
to send. 

It requires similarly that presidential electors be chosen, 
meet, and vote in the States, and that their votes be trans- 
mitted to the national capital. 

made it ptmishable to sell certain illuminating fluids mdammable at less than 
a certain specified temperature, it was held that this statute could not operate 
within a State, but only in the District of Columbia and the Territories, and. a 
person convicted under Detroit was discharged {United States v. De Witt, 

9 WaU. 41). 
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✓^it requires each State to organize and arm its militia, which, 
when duly summoned for active service, are placed under the 
command of the President. 

It requires each State to maintain a republican form of 
government. (Conversely, a State may require the National 
government to protect it against invasion or domestic violence.) 

Note in particular that the National government does not 
as in some other federations — 

^ Call upon the States, as commonwealths, to contribute funds 
to its support : 

Issue (save in so far as may be needed in order to secure a 
^republican form of government) administrative orders to the 
States, directing their authorities to carry out its laws or com- 
mands : 

^ Require the States to submit their laws to it, and veto such 
as it disapproves. 

The first two things it is not necessary for the National 
government to do, because it levies its taxes directly by its 
own collectors, and enforces its laws, commands, and judicial 
decrees by the hands of its own servants. The last can be 
dispensed with because the State laws are ipso jure invalid, if 
"^they conflict with the Constitution or any treaty or law duly 
made under it (Art. vi. § 2), while if they do not so conflict 
they are valid, any act of the National government notwith- 
standing. 

Neither does the National government allow its structure to 
be dependent on the action of the States. “ To make it impos- 
j sible for a State or group of States to jeopard by inaction or 
j hostile action the existence of the central government,'^ was 
a prime object with the men of 1787, and has greatly contributed 
to the solidity of the fabric they reared. The de facto secession 
of eleven States in 1860-61 interfered with the regular legal 
conduct neither of the presidential election of 1864 nor of the 
congressional elections from 1861 to 1865. Those States were 
not represented in Congress ; but Congress itself went on 
diminished in numbers yet with its full legal powers, as the 
British Parliament would go on though all the peers and repre- 
sentatives from Scotland might be absent. 

IX. A State is, within its proper sphere, just as legally 
supreme, just as well entitled to give effect to its own will, as 
is the National government within its sphere ; and for the same 
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reason. authority flows from the people. The people 
have given part of their supreme authority to the National, 
part to the State governments. Both hold by a like title, and 
therefore the National government, although superior wherever 
there is a concurrence of powers, has no more right to tres- 
pass upon the domain of a State than a State has upon the domain 
of Federal action. That the course -which a State is following 
is pernicious, that its motives are bad and its sentiments dis- f 
loyal to the Union, makes no difference until or unless it infringes | 
on the sphere of Federal authority. It may be thought that 
however distinctly this may have been laid down as a matter 
of theory, in practice the State will not obtain the same justice 
as the National government, because the court which decides | 
points of law in dispute between the two is in the last resort al 
Federal court, and therefore biassed in favour of the Federal 
government. In fact, however, little or no unfairness has arisen 
from this cause.^ The Supreme court may, as happened for 
twenty years before the War of Secession, be chiefly composed of 
States' Rights men. In any case the court cannot stray far from 
the path which previous decisions have marked out. 

X. There are several remarkable omissions in the constitu- 
tion of the American federation. 

One is that there is. no grant of power to the National gov- 
ernment to coerce a recalcitrant or rebellious State. Another 
is that nothing is said as to the right of secession. Any one 
can understand why this right should not have been granted. 
But neither is it mentioned to be negatived. 

The Constitution was an instrument of compromises; and 
these were questions which it would have been unwise to raise. 

There is no abstract or theoretic declaration regarding the 
nature of the federation and its government, nothing as to the 
ultimate supremacy of the central authority outside the partic- 
ular sphere allotted to it, nothing as to the so-called sovereign 
rights of the States. As if with a prescience of the dangers to 
follow, the wise men of 1787 resolved to give no opening for 


1 “Whatever fluctuations may be seen in the history of public opinion during 
the period of our national existence, we think it will be found that the Supreme 
court, so far as its functions required, has always held with a steady and even 
hand the balance between State and Federal power, and we trust that such may 
continue to be the history of its relation to that subject so long as it shall have 
duties to perform which demand of it a construction of the Constitution/*'— 
Judgment of the Supreme court in The Slatighier Home Cmee^ 16 Wall- 82. 

Y 
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abstract inquiry and metaphysical dialectic.^ But in vain. 
The human mind is not to be so restrained. If the New Tes- 
tament had consisted of no other writings than the Gospel of 
St. Matthew and the Epistle of St. James, there would have 
been scarcely the less a crop of speculative theology. The 
'“-^drily legal and practical character of the Constitution did not 
prevent the growth of a mass of subtle and, so to speak, scho- 
lastic metaphysics regarding the nature of the government it 
created. The inextricable knots which American la'^ers and 
publicists went on tying, down till 1861, were cut by the sword 
of the North in the Civil War, and need concern us no longer. 
It is now admitted that the Union is not a mere compact be- 
tween com monw ealths, dissoluble- at. i)leasure, b^^ auJnstru- 
'MenToFperpetual ^ca^^^emanatinglrom the whole people, 
lind alterabllTy them only in tlie manner which its own terms 
prescribe. It is '^an indestructible Union of indestructible 
States.” ^ 

It follows from the recognition of thefmdestructibility of the 
Union^hat there must somewhere exist a force capable of pre- 
serving it. The National government is now admitted to be 
^ such a force. \ It can exercise all powers essential to preserve 
} and protect its own existence and that of the States, and the 

1 The Declaration of Independence had already given them plenty of 
abstract propositions about human rights and human governments, so there 
was the less temptation to wander from the path of definite practical provisions. 
This view received judicial sanction in the famous case of Texas v. White 
(7 Wall. 700), decided by the Supreme court after the war. It is there said by 
Chief- Justice Chase, “ The Union of the States never was a purely artificial 
and arbitrary relation. ... It received definite form and character and sanc- 
tion by the Articles of Confederation. By these the Union was solemnly de- 
clared to be ‘perpetual.’ And when these articles were found to be inadequate 
to the exigencies of the country, the Constitution was ordained ‘ to form a more 
perfect Union.’ It is difficult to convey the idea of indissoluble unity more 
clearly than by these words. What can be indissoluble if a perpetual union, 
made more perfect, is not ? But the perpetuity and indi^olubility of the Union 
by no means implies the loss of distinct and individual existence, or of the 
right of self-government by the States. ... i It may be not unreasonably said 
that the preservation of the States and the maintenance of their governments 
are as much within the design and care of the Constitution as the preserva- 
tion of the Union and the maintenance of the national government. The 
Constitution,^ in all its provisions, looks to an indestructible Union composed 
of indestructible States, When, therefore, Texas became one of the United 
States she entered into an indissoluble relation. . . . There was no place for 
reconsideration or revocation except through revolution or through consent of 
the States. Considered therefore as transactions under the Constitution, the 
ordinance of secession adopted by the Convention, and ratified by a majority 
of the citizens of Texas, was absolutely null and utterly without operation in 
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constitutional relation of the States to itself^ and to one 
another. 

^^May it not/^ some one will ask, “abuse these powers, abuse 
them so as to extinguish the States themselves, and turn the 
federation into a unified government ? What is there but the 
Federal judiciary to prevent this catastrophe? and the Federal 
judiciary has only moral and not also physical force at its com- 
mand.^^ 

No doubt it may, but not until public opinion supports it in 
so doing — that is to say, not until the mass of the nation which 
now maintains, because it values, the Federal s^^stem, is pos- 
sessed by a desire to overthrow that system. Such a desire 
may express itself in proper legal form by carrying amend- 
ments to the Constitution which vill entirely change the 
nswture of the government. Or if the minority be numerous 
enough to prevent the passing of such amendments, and if the 
desire of the majority be sufficiently vehement, the majority 
which sways the National government may disregard legal 
sanctions apd effect its object by a revolution. In either event 
— and both are improbable — the change which will have passed 
upon the sentiments of the American people will be a sign that 
Federalism has done its work, and that the time has arrived for 
new forms of political life. 

law. The obligations of the State as a member of the Union, and of every 
citizen of the State as a citizen of the United States, remained perfect and 
unimpaired,” The State did not cease to be a State, nor her citizens to be citi- 
zens of the Union. See also the cases of White v. Hart (13 Wall. 646) and 
iTeiiA V. (TZorA (97 U. S. 451). 

As respects the argument that the Union established by the Constitution of 
1789 must be perpetual, because it is declared to have been designed to make^ a 
previous perpetual Union more perfect, it may be remarked, as matter of his- 
tory, that this previous Union (that resting on the Articles of Confederation) 
had not proved perpetual, but was in fact put an end to by the acceptance in 
1788 of the new Constitution by the nine States who first ratified that instru- 
ment, After that ratification the Confederation was dead, and the States of 
North Carolina and Rhode Island, which for some months refused to come into 
the new Union, were clearly out of the old one, and, de jure if not de facto^ stcjod 
alone in the world. May it not then be said that those who destroyed a Union 
purporting to be perpetual were thereafter estopped from holding it to have h^n 
perpetual, and from founding on the word perpetual ” an argument against 
thc^ who tried to upset the n^ Union in 1861, as the old one had been ups^ 
in 1788? The answer to this way of putting the point seems he to admit 
that the proceedings of 1788 were in fact revolutionary. In ratifying thexr new 
Constitution in that year, the nine States broke through and flung aw^y their 
previous compact which purported to have been made for ever. But ^ey did 
so for the sake of formine a better and more enduring compact, and their extra- 
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WOEKING EELATIONS OF THE NATIONAL AND THE STATE 
GOVEENMENTS 

The characteristic feature and special interest of the American 
Union is that it shows us two governments covering the same 
ground, yet distinct and separate in their action. It is like 
a great factory wherein two sets of machinery are at work, their 
revolving wheels apparently intermixed, their bands crossing 
one another, yet each set doing its own work without touching 
or hampering the other. To keep the National government 
and the State governments each in the allotted sphere, preventing 
collision and friction between them, was the primary aim of those 
who formed the Constitution, a task the more needful and the 
more delicate because the States had been until then almost 
independent and therefore jealous of their privileges, and because, 
if friction should arise, the National government could not 
remove it by correcting defects in the machinery. For the 
National governm ent, being itself the creature of the Consti- 
tution, was not jermitted to amend the Con stitut io n, but could 
( ^v refer itTsSlO jSr^[^3mjiEi^3o^^ pe Sle'o Ghe^Htates 
or Jo. t heir legisl atures. Hence the men of 1787, feeling the car- 
dinal importance of anticipating and avoiding occasions of col- 
lision, sought to .accomplish their object by the concurrent 
applicat ion of two de vices. On e was to restr i ct,-the functi aa^s 

thelrreduc ible^ of 

fuxiiJiom~ab^ nee ded for'The national welfare, so that, 

givethat-g overnment. s o far as those flections exte^ed. a^, direct , 
andlm mediate r elation to th e citizens, so that it should act on 
tliem not through the States but of its own authority and by its 
own officers. These are fundamental principles whose sotmd- 
ness experience has approved, and which will deserve to be con- 

324 
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sidered by those who in time to come may have in other countries 
to frame federal or quasi-federal constitutions. They were 
studied, and to a large extent, though in no slavish spirit, adopted 
by the founders of the present constitution of the Swiss Con- 
federation, a constitution whose success bears further witness 
to the soundness of the American doctrines. 

The working relations of the National government to the 
States ma}" be considered under two heads, viz. its relations 
to the States as communities, and its relations to the citizens 
of tte States as individuals, they being also citizens of the Union. 
\J She National government touc hes the States as corporate 
conimonweaiths intEree™points. One is their function in help- 
ing to form the National government ; another is the control 
exercised over them by the Federal Constitution through the 
Federal courts ; the third is the control exercised over them by the 
Federal Legislature and Executive in the discharge of the govern- 
ing functions^ which the se lat ter authorities^os^ss. 

I. The States sctvc to fdim tTre'''Nat!onal government by 
choosing presidential electors, by choosing senators, and by 
fixing the franchise which qualifies citizens to vote for mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives.^ No difficulty has ever 
arisen (except during the Civil War) from any unw^illingness 
of the States to discharge these duties, for each State is e^er 
to exercise as much influence as it can on the national execu- 
tive and Congress. But note how much latitude has been left 
to the States. A State may appoint its presidential electors in 
any way it pleases. All States now do appoint them by popu- 
lar vote. But during the fii^t thirty years of the Union many 
States left the choice of electors to their respective legislatures. 
So a State may, by its power of prescribing the franchise 
for its State elections, prescribe whatever franchise it pleases 
for the election of its members of the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives, and may thus admit persons who would in other 
States be excluded from the suffrage, or exclude persons who 
would in other States be admitted. For instance, at least nine 
States allow aliens (i.e. foreigners not yet naturalized) to vote ; 
and nine ^ States admi-^siwomen to vote at all State electionsl 
thereby admitting them to vote also at congressional and presi-^ 

1 Congress may regulate by statute the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for representatives, and has done so to some extent. 

2 A tenth State, Illinois, women vote in local and presidential elections, 
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dential elections.^ The only restriction imposed on Staxe 
discretion in this respect is that of the fifteenth amendment, 
which forbids an}’ person to be deprived of suffrage, on account 
of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude.’’ ^ 

II. The Federal Constitution deprives the States of certain 
powers they would otherwise enjoy. Some of these, such as 
that of making treaties, are obviously unpermissible, and such 
as the State need not regret.^ Others, however, seriously re- 
strain their daily action. They are liable to be sued in the 
Federal courts by another State or by a foreign power."^ They 
cannot, except with the consent of Congress, tax exports or 
imports, or in any case pass a law impairing the obligation of a 
contract. They must surrender fugitives from the justice of 
any other State. Whether they have transgressed any of these 
restrictions is a question for the courts of law, and, if not in 
the first instance, yet always in the last resort a question for the 
Federal Supreme court. If it is decided that they have trans- 
gressed, their act, be it legislative or executive, is null and void.® 

The President as national executive, and Congress as national 
legislature, have also received from the Constitution the right 
of interfering in certain specified matters with the govern- 

1 So in some States tribal Indians are permitted to vote. It is odd that the 
votes of persons who are not citizens of the United States might, in a State 
where parties are nearly equal, turn the choice of presidential electors in that 
State, and thereby perhaps turn the presidential election in the Union. 

2 The Constitutions of four States confine the suffrage to whites ; and Idaho 
excludes -Mongolians not born in the United States ; but all such provisions are 
overridden by the fifteenth constitutional amendment. 

3 As the States had not been accustomed to act as sovereign comnaonwealths 
in international affairs, they yielded this right to the National government 
without demur; whereas Swiss history shows the larger cantons to have been 
unwilling to drop the practice of sending their own envoys to foreign powers 
and malring bargains on their own behalf. 

* No foreign State would however appear to have ever brought such a suit. 

® Mr. Justice Miller observes {Centennial Address at Philadelphia) that “ at 
no time since the formation of the Union has there been a period when there 
were not to be found on the statute books of some of the States acts passed in 
violation of the provisions of the Constitution regarding commerce, acts im- 
posing taxes and other burdens upon the free interchange of commodities, 
clibcriininating againsi ihe productions of other States, and attempting to estab- 
lish regulations of commerce, winch the Constitution says shall only be done by 
Congress ” All such acts are of course held invalid by the courts when ques- 
tioned before them. 

It has been held that a State cannot forbid a common carrier to bring into 
its jurisdiction intoxicating liquors from another State {Bowman v, C. & N. W* 
Kly, 125 U. S., p. 465) ; cf. Leisy v, Hardin, 135 U. S., p. 100 ; Minnesota v, 
Barber, 136 U, S., p. 313, And see also In re Rahrer^ 140 U. S., p. 564. 
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ments of the States. Congress of course does this by way of 
legislation, and when an Act of Congress, made within the 
powers conferred by the Constitution, conflicts ‘^ith a State 
statute, the former prevails against the latter. It prevails by 
making the latter null and void, so that if a State statute has 
been duly passed upon a matter not forbidden to a State by 
the Constitution, and subsequently Congress passes an act on 
the same matter, being one whereon Congress has received the 
right to legislate, the State statute, which was previously 
valid, now becomes invalid to the extent to which it conflicts 
with the Act of Congress. For instance, Congress has power 
to establish a uniform law of bankruptcy over the whole Union. 
Formerly, in the exercise of this power, it passed bankruptcy 
laws. When these were repealed, the subject was left to the 
State laws ; ^ and still later, in 1898, Congress again legislated 
on the subject, depriving these State laws of their force.^ 
If the law passed by Congress were again repealed, they 
would again spring into life. The field of this so-called con- 
current legislation is large, for Congress has not yet exercised 
all the powers vested in it of superseding State action. 

It was remarked in the last chapter that in deter min ing the 
powers of Congress on the one hand and of a State government 
on the other, opposite methods have to be followed. The pre- 
sumption is always in favour of the State ; and in order to 
show that it cannot legislate on a subject, there must be pointed 
out within the four comers of the Constitution some express 
prohibition of the right which it prima fade possesses or some 
implied prohibition arising from the fact that legislation by 
it would conflict with legitimate federal authority.^ On the 
other hand, the presumption is always against Congress, and 
to show that it can legislate, some positive grant of power 
to Congress in the Constitution must be pointed out.^ When 


1 See the interesting case of Sturges v. Crowninshield^ 4 Wheat. 196, 

2 They lost their force altogether, because the power of Congress being to 
establish a “uniform*’ law, the continued existence of statutes differing in the 
different States would prevent the law of bankruptcy from being uniform over 
the Union. 

» Othmdse in the Federal Constitution of Canada. See in the Appendix 
Note (B) to Chapter XXX. 

* The grant need not, however, be express, for it has frequently been held 
that a power incidental or instrumental to a power expressly given may be con- 
ferred upon Congress by necessary implication. See M*CvUoch v, Moryland^ 
4 Wheat, p. 316, ^nd Chapter XXXIII. 
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the grant is shown, then the Act of Congress has, so long as 
it remains on the statute book, all the force of the Constitu- 
tion itself. In some instances the grant of power to Con- 
gress to legislate is auxiliary to a prohibition imposed on the 
States. This is notably the case as regards the amendments 
to the Constitution, passed for the protection of the lately 
liberated negroes. They interdict the States from either 
recognizing slavery, or discriminating in any way against any 
class of citizens ; they go even beyond citizens in their care, 
and declare that '"no State shall deny to any person within its 
Jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.’^ Now, by each 
of these amendments, Congress is also empowered, which 
practically means enjoined, to “enforce by appropriate legis- 
lation” the prohibitions laid upon the States. Congress has 
done so, but some of its efforts have been held to go beyond 
the directions of the amendments, and to be therefore void.^ 
The grant of power has not covered them. 

Where the President interferes with a State, he does so either 
under his duty to give effect to the legislation of Congress, or 
under the discretionary executive functions which the Consti- 
tution has entrusted to him. So if any State were to depart 
from a republican form of government, it would be his duty 
to bring the fact to the notice of Congress in order that the 
guarantee of that form contained in the Constitution might 
be made effective. If an insurrection broke out against the 
authority of the Union, he would (as in 1861 ) send Federal 
troops to suppress it. If there should be rival State govern- 
ments, each claiming to be legitimate, the President might, 
especially if Congress were not sitting, recognize and support 
the one which he deemed regular and constitutional.^ 

Are these, it may be asked, the only cases in which Federal 
authority can interfere within the limits of a State to maintain 
order? Are law and order, i.e, the punishment of crimes and 
the enforcement of civil rights, left entirely to State authori- 
ties ? The answer is : — 

1 See the Appendix to the last edition of Story's Commentaries, and Desty’s 
Const%tidion oj the United States Annotated. 

2 In 1874-75 a contest having arisen in Louisiana between two governments 
each claiming to be the legal government of the State, Federal military aid 
was supplied to one of them by the President, and his action was afterwards 
approved by Congress. It has been doubted, however, whether the ease could 
properly be deemed one of domestic violence ” within the njeaning of Art. iv. 
J 4 of the Constitution, 
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Offences against Federal statutes are justiciable in Federal 
courts, and punishable under Federal authority. There is no 
Federal common law of crimes. 

Resistance offered to the enforcement of a Federal statute 
may be suppressed by Federal authority. 

Attacks on the property of the Federal government may be 
repelled, and disturbances thence arising may be quelled by 
Federal authority. 

The judgments pronounced in civil causes by Federal courts 
are executed by the officers of these courts. 

All other offences and disorders whatsoever are left to be 
dealt with by the duly constituted authorities of the State, 
who are, however, entitled in one case to summon the power of 
the Union to their aid. 

This case is that of the breaking out in a State of serious 
disturbances. The President is bound on the application of 
the State legislature or executive to quell such disturbances 
by the armed forces of the Union, or by directing the militia 
of another State to enter. Thus in 1794 Washington sup- 
pressed the so-called Whisky Insurrection in Pennsylvania 
by the militia of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Virginia, and 
Maryland.^ President Grant was obliged to use military force 
^uring the troubles which disturbed several of the Southern 
States after the Civil War ; as was President Hayes, during 
the tumults in Pennsylvania caused by the great railway strikes 
of 1877. There have, however, been cases, such as the Dorr 
rebellion in Rhode Island in 1842, ^ in which a State has itself 
suppressed an insurrection against its legitimate government. 
It is the duty of a State to do so if it can, and to seek Federal 
aid only in extreme cases, when resistance is formidable. The 
most remarkable recent instance of Federal interposition oc- 
curred in 1894 when, during a railway strike in Illinois, mobs had 
stopped the passage of trains carrying the U. S. mails. Presi- 
dent Cleveland, on the ground that Federal property must be 
protected and the constitutional duty of carrying the mails 

1 TMs was the first assertion by arms of the supreme authority of the XFnioUr 
and produced an enormous effect upon opinion. 

2 President Tyler ordered the militia of Connecticut and Massachusetts to 
be prepared (in case a requisition came from the R I. executive) to guard the 
frontier of Rhode Island against insurgents attempting to enter, and himself 
took steps for sending in (in case of need) U. S. regular troops, but the Rhode 
Island militia proved equi to the occasion and succeeded in suppressing Dorr, 
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discharged, sent Federal troops to Chicago, though not asked 
to do so by the governor of Illinois, and secured the passage of 
the mail trains. His action was generally approved both by 
the legal profession and by the nation. 

So far we have been considering the relations of the Na- 
tional government to the States as political communities. Let 
us now see what are its relations to the individual citizens of 
these States. They are citizens of the Union as well as of 
these States, and owe allegiance to both powers. Each power 
has a right to command their obedience. To which then, in 
case of conflict, is obedience due ? 

The right of the State to obedience is wider in the area of 
matters which it covers. Prima fade, every State law, every 
order of a competent State authority, binds the citizen, whereas 
the National government has but a limited power : it can 
legislate or command only for certain purposes or on cer- 
tain subjects. But within the limits of its power, its authority 
is higher than that of the State, and must be obeyed even at 
the risk of disobeying the State. An instance in which a 
State official suffered for obejung his State where its direc- 
tions clashed with a provision of the Federal Constitution may 
set the point in a clear light. A statute of California had 
committed to the city and county authority of San Francisco 
the power of making regulations for the management of gaols. 
This authority had in 1876 passed an ordinance directing that 
every male imprisoned in the county gaol should ^immediately 
on Ids arrival have his hair clipped to a uniform length of one 
inch from the scalp.^' The sheriff having, under this ordi- 
nance, cut off the queue of a Chinese prisoner, Ho Ah Kow, 
was sued for damages by the prisoner, and the court, holding 
that the ordinance had been passed with a special view to the 
injury of the Chinese, who then considered the preservation of 
their queue to be a matter of honour, and that it operated 
unequally and oppressively upon them, in contravention of 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the Urdted 
States, declared the ordinance invalid, and gave judgment 
against the sheriff.^ Similar subsequent attempts against 
the Chinese, made under cover of the constitution of Califor- 

^ Case of Ho Ah Kow v. Matthew Kunan (July 1879), 5 Sawyer, Circuit 
Court Reports, p, 552. A similar ordinance had been some years before cour- 
ageously vetoed by Mr. Alvord, then mayor of San Francisco. 
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nia of 1879 and divers statutes passed thereunder, have been 
defeated by the courts. 

The safe rule for the private citizen may be thus expressed : 
'^Ascertain whether the Federal law is constitutional {Le, such 
as Congress has power to pass). If it is, conform your conduct 
to it at all hazards. If it is not, disregard it, and obey the 
law of your State. This may seem hard on the private citi- 
zen. How shall he settle for himself such a delicate point of 
law as whether Congress had power to pass a particular stat- 
ute, seeing that the question may be doubtful and not have 
come before the courts? But in practice little inconvenience 
arises, for Congress and the State legislatures hfxve learnt to 
keep within their respective spheres, and the questions that arise 
between them are seldom such as need disturb an ordinary man. 

The same remarks apply to conflicts between the commands 
of executive officers of the National government on the one 
hand, and those of State officials on the other. If the national 
officer is acting vithin his constitutional powers, he is entitled 
to be obeyed in preference to a State official, and conversely, if 
the State official is vithin his powers, and the national officer 
acting in excess of those which the Federal Constitution con- 
fers, the State official is to be obeyed. 

The limits of judicial power are more difficult of definition. 
Every citizen can sue and be sued or indicted both in the courts 
of his State and in the Federal courts, but in some classes of 
cases the former, in others the latter, is the proper tribunal, 
while in many it is left to the choice of the parties before which 
tribunal they will proceed. Sometimes a plaintiff who has 
brought bis action in a State court finds when the ease has 
gone a certain length that a point of Federal law turns up 
which entitles either himself or the defendant to transfer it to 
a Federal court, or to appeal to such a court should the decision 
have gone against the applicability of the Federal law. Suits 
are thus constantly transferred from State courts to Federal 
courts, but no one can ever reverse the process and carry a 
suit from a Federal court to a State court. Within its proper 
sphere of pure State law, — and of course the great bulk of the 
cases turn on pure State law, — there is no appeal from a State 
court to a Federal court ; and though the point of law on which 
the ca^ turns may be one which has arisen and been decided 
in the Supreme court of the Union, a State Judge, in a State 
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case, is not bound to regard that decision. It has only a moral 
weight, such as might be given to the decision of an English 
court, and where the question is one of State law, whether 
common law or statute law, in which State courts have decided 
one way and a Federal court the other w^ay, the State judge 
ought to follow his own courts. So far does this go, that a 
Federal court in administering State law, ought to reverse its 
own previous decision rather than depart from the view which 
the highest State court has taken.^ All this seems extremely 
complex. I can only say that it is less troublesome in practice 
than could have been expected, because American lawyers are 
accustomed to the intricacies of their system. 

When a plaintiff has the choice of proceeding in a State 
court or in a Federal court, he is sometimes, especially if he 
has a strong case, inclined to select the latter, because the Fed- 
eral judges are more independent than those of most of the 
States, and less likely to be influenced by any bias. So, too, 
if he thinks that local prejudice may tell against him, he will 
prefer a Federal court, because the jurors are summoned from 
a wider area, and because the judges are accustomed to exert a 
larger authority in guiding and controlling the jury. But it is 
usually more convenient to sue in a State court, seeing that 
there is such a court in every county, whereas Federal courts 
are comparatively few ; in many States there is but one.^ 

The Federal authority, be it executive or judicial, acts upon 
the citizens of a State directly by means of its own officers, 
who are quite distinct from and independent of the State offi- 
cials. Federal indirect taxes, for instance, are levied all along 
the coast and over the country by Federal custom-house col- 
lectors and excisemen, acting under the orders of the treasury 
department at Washington. The judgments of Federal courts 
are carried out by United States marshals, likewise dispersed 
over the country and supplied with a staff of assistants. This 
is a provision of the utmost importance, for it enables the cen- 

^ This is especially the rule in cases invoh'ing the title to land. But though 
the theory is as stated in the text, the Federal courts not unfrequently (espe- 
cially in commercial cases) , act upon their own view of the State law, and have 
sometimes been accused of going so far as to create a sort of Federal common 
law 

® Of course a plaintiff who thinks local prejudice will befriend him will choose 
the State court, but the defendant may have the cause removed to a Federal 
court if he be a eitiaen of another State or an alien, or if the questioi^at issue 
is such as to give Federal jurisdiction. 
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tral National government to keep its finger upon the people 
everywhere, and make its laws and the commands of its 
duly constituted authorities respected whether the State vithin 
whose territory it acts be heartily loyal or not, and whether 
the law which is being enforced be popular or obnoxious. The 
machinery of the National government ramifies over the whole 
Union as the nerves do over the human body, placing every 
point in direct connection Ynth the central executive. The 
same is, of course, true of the army : but as the army is still, 
in proportion to the size of the country, small and stationed in 
but few spots, mostly in the Far West where Indian raids used 
to be feared, and where there are Federal reservations to protect, 
it scarcely comes into a view of the ordinary wwking of thesystem* 

What happens if the authority of the National government 
is opposed, if, for instance, an execution levied in pursuance 
of a judgment of a Federal court is resisted, or Federal excise- 
men are impeded in the seizure of an illicit distillery ? 

Should the United States marshal or other Federal offi- 
cers be unable to overcome the physical force opposed to 
him, he may suromon all good citizens to assist him, just as 
the sheriff may summon the posse comitaius. If tKis appeal 
proves insufficient, he must call upon the President, who may 
either order national troops to his aid or may require the militia 
of the State in which resistance is offered to overcome that 
resistance. Inferior Federal officers are not entitled to make 
requisitions for State force. The common law principle that 
all citizens are bound to assist the ministers of the law holds 
in America as in England, but it is as true in the one country 
as in the other, that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business. Practically, the Federal authorities are not resisted 
in the more orderly States and more civilized districts. In 
such regions, however, as the mountains of Tennessee, Eastern 
Kentucky, and North Carolina the inland revenue officials find 
it very hard to enforce the excise laws, because the country is 
wild, concealment is easy among the woods and rocks, and the 
population sides with the smugglers. And in some of the western 
States an injunction granted by a court, whether a Federal or a 
State court, is occasionally disregarded.^ Things were, of course, 

1 Attacks upon the Chinese, Japanese, and Hindus have taken place from time 
to time in Pacific coast States and have not always been repressed with sufficient 
firmness by the local authorities. 
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much worse before the War of Secession bad established the 
authority of the central government on an immovable basis. 
Federal law did not prove an imquestioned protection either to 
persons who became in some districts unpopular from preaching 
Abolitionism, or to those Southern slave-catchers, who endeav- 
oured, under the Fugitive Slave laws, to recapture in the north- 
ern States slaves who had escaped from their masters.^ Passion 
ran high, and however great be the respect for law, passion in 
America, as everywhere else in the world, will have its way. 

If the duly constituted authorities of a State resist the laws 
and orders of the National government, a more diflSicult ques- 
tion arises. This has several times happened. 

In November 1798 the legislature of Kentucky adopted 
resolutions declaring that the Constitution was not a sub- 
mission of the States to a general government, but a compact 
whereby they formed such a government for special purposes 
and delegated to it certain definite powers ; that when the 
general government assumed undelegated powers, its acts were 
unauthoritative and void ; and that it had not been made the 
exclusive or final judge of the extent of the powers delegated 
to it. Five weeks later the Virginia legislature passed similar 
but more guarded resolutions, omitting, inter alia, the last of the 
above-mentioned deliverances of Kentucky. Both States went 
on to declare that the Sedition and Alien Acts recently passed 
by Congress were unconstitutional, and asked the other States 
to join in this pronouncement and to co-operate in securing 
the repeal of the statutes.^ Seven States answered, all in an 
adverse sense. 

In 1808 the legislatures of some of the New England States 

^ It was held that a State could not authorize its courts to enforce the Fugi- 
tive Slave laws. Being Federal statutes, their enforcement belonged to the 
National government only. Consider Prigg v. Pennsylvania^ 16 Pet. 539. 

2 There have been endless discussions in America as to the true meaning and 
intent of these famous resolutions, a lucid account of which may be found in 
the article (by Mr. Alex Johnston) ‘‘Kentucky Resolutions,” in the American 
Cyclopcedia of Political Science. The Kentucky resolutions were drafted by 
Jefferson, who however did not acknowledge his authorship till 1821, the Vir- 
ginm resolutions by the more cautious Madison. Those who defend Jefferson’s 
action argue, and probably rightly, that what he aimed at was not forcible 
resistance, but the amendment of the Constitution so as to negative the con- 
struction that was being put upon it by the Federalists. 

Judge Cooley observes to me, ” The most authoritative exponents of the 
States’ Rights creed would probably have said that ‘the nullification by the 
States of all unauthorized acts done under cover of the Constitution * intended 
by the Resolutions, was a nullification by constitutional means.” 
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passed resolutions condemning the embargo which the Nation^ 
government had laid upon shipping by an Act of that year. 
The State judges, emboldened by these resolutions, took an 
attitude consistently hostile to the embargo, holding it to be 
unconstitutional ; popular resistance broke out in some of the 
coast towns ; and the Federal courts in New England seldom 
succeeded in finding juries which would comdct even for the 
most flagrant violation of its promsions. At the outbreak of 
the war of 1812 the governors of ilassachusetts and Con- 
necticut refused to allow the State militia to leave their State 
in pursuance of a requisition made by the President under the 
authority of an Act of Congress, alleging the requisition to be 
unconstitutional ; and in October 1814 the legislatures of these 
two States and of Rhode Island, States in which the New Eng- 
land feeling against the war had risen high, sent delegates to a 
Convention at Hartford, which, after three weeks of secret 
session, issued a report declaring that ‘^it is as much the duty 
of the State authorities to watch over the rights reserved as 
of the United States to exercise the powers delegated/’ laying 
down doctrines substantially similar to those of the Kentucky 
resolutions, and advising certain amendments to the Federal 
Constitution, with, a menace as to further action in case these 
should be rejected. Massachusetts and Connecticut adopted 
the report ; but before their commissioners reached Washington, 
peace with Great Britain had been concluded. In 1828-30 
Georgia refused to obey an Act of Congress regarding the Cherokee 
Indians, and to respect the treaties which the United States 
had made with that tribe and the Creeks. The Georgian legis- 
lature passed and enforced Acts in contempt of Federal authority, 
and disregarded the orders of the Supreme court, President 
Jackson, who had an old frontiersman’s hatred to the Indians, 
declining to interfere. 

Finally, in 1832, South Carolina, first in a State convention 
and then by her legislature, amplified while professing to repeat 
the claim of the Kentucky resolutions of 1798, declared the 
tariff imposed by Congress to be null and void as regarded her- 
self, and proceeded to prepare for secession and war. In none 
of these cases was the dispute fought out either in the courts or 
in the field ; ^ and the questions as to the right of a State to 

1 The Acta complamed of by Kentucky and Virginia provoked a reaction 
which led to the overthrow of the Federalist party which had passed them. 
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resist Federal authority, and as to the means whereby she could 
be coerced, were left over for future settlement. Settled they 
finally were by the Civil War of 1861-65, since which time the 
following doctrines may be deemed established : — 

No State has a right to declare an act of the Federal govern- 
ment invalid.^ 

No State has a right to secede from the Union. 

The only authority competent to decide finally on the con- 
stitutionality of an act of Congress or of the national executive 
is the Federal judiciary.^ 

Any act of a State legislature or a State executive conflicting 
with the Constitution, or with an act of the National govern- 
ment done under the Constitution, is really an act not of the 
State government, which cannot legally act against the Consti- 
tution, but of persons falsely assuming to act as such govern- 
ment, and is therefore ipso jure void.^ Those who disobey 
Federal authority on the ground of the commands of a State 
authority are therefore insurgents against the Union who must 
be coerced by its power. The coercion of such insurgents is 
directed not against the State but against them as individual 
though combined wrongdoers. A State cannot secede and can- 
not rebel Similarly, it cannot be coerced. 

Of the most important among them, one was repealed and the other, the Sedi- 
tion Act, expired in 1801 by effluxion of time Jefferson, when he became 
President in that year, showed his disapproval of it by pardoning persons con- 
victed under it. The Embargo was raised by Copgress in consequence of the 
strong opposition of New England. In these cases, therefore, it may be thought 
that the victory substantially remained with the protesting States, while the 
resistance of South Carolina to the tariff was settled by a compromise 

^ Of course, as already observed, a State officer or a private citizen may dis- 
regard an act of the Federal government if he holds it unconstitutional. But 
he does so at his peril. 

2 Any court, State or Federal, may decide on such a question in the first in- 
stance. But if the question be a purely political one, it may be incapable of 
being decided by any court whatever (see Chapter XXFV.), and in such cases 
the decision of the political departments (Congress or the President, as the 
case may be) of the Federal government is necessarily final, though, of course, 
liable to be reversed by a subsequent Congress or President. The cases which 
arose on the Reconstruction Acts, after the War of Secession, afford an illus- 
tration. The attempts made to bring these before the courts failed, and the 
acts were enforced. See Georgia v. Stanton, 6 Wall. p. 57. 

3 It may, however, happen that a State law is unconstitutional in part only, 
perhaps in some trifling details, and in such cases that part only will be invalid, 
and the rest of the law will be upheld. For instance, a criminal statute might 
be framed so as to apply retrospectively as well as prospectively. So far as 
retrospective it would be bad, but good for all future cases. (See Const., Art 

i § 10, par, 1.) , 
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This view of the matter, which seems on the whole to be that 
taken by the Supreme court in the cases that arose after the 
Civil War, disposes, as has been well observed by Judge Hare,^ 
of the difficulty which President Buchanan felt (see his mes- 
sage of 3d December 1860) as to the coercion of a State by the 
Union, He argued that because the Constitution did not pro- 
^dde for such coercion, a proposal in the Convention of 1787 to 
authorize it having been ultimately dropped, it was legally im- 
possible. The best answer to this contention is that such a 
provision would have been superfluous, because a State cannot 
legally act against the Constitution. All that is needed is the 
power, unquestionably contained in the Constitution (Art. iii, 
§ 3), to subdue and punish individuals guilty of treason against 
the Union.2 

Except in the cases hereinbefore specified, the National 
government has no right whatever of interfering either with 
a State as a commonwealth or with the individual citizens 
thereof, and may be lawfully resisted should it attempt to do 
so. 

^^What then?” the European reader may ask. the 

National government without the power and the duty of correct- 
ing the social and political evils which it may find to exist in a 
particular State, and which a vast majority of the nation may 
condemn? Suppose widespread brigandage to exist in one of 
the States, endangering life and property. Suppose contracts 
to be habitually brok^, and no redress to be obtainable in the 
State courts. Suppose the police to be in league with the 
assassins. Suppose the most mischievous law^s to be enacted, 
laws, for instance, which recognize polygamy, leave homicide 
unpunished, drive away capital by imposing upon it an intoler- 
able load of taxation. Is the nation obliged to stand by with 
folded arms while it sees a meritorious minority oppressed, the 
prosperity of the State ruined, a pernicious example set to other 
States ? Is it to be debarred from using its supreme author- 
ity to rectify these mischiefs ?^^ 

The answer is, Yes. Unless the legislation or administration 
of such a State transgresses some provision of the Federal 

^ American Constitutional Law, p 61 

2 Swiss practice allows the Federal government to coerce a disobedient can- 
ton, This IS commonly done by quartenng Federal troops in it at its expend 
till its government yields — a form of coercion which Swiss frugality dikikea 
^ — or by withholding its share of Federal grants. 
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Constitution (such as that forbidding ex post facto laws, or laws 
impairing the obligation of a contract), the National govern- 
ment not only ought not to interfere but cannot interfere. The 
State must go its own w’-ay, with whatever injury to private 
rights and common interests its folly or perversity may cause. 

Such a case is not imaginary. In the Slave States before 
the war, although the negroes were not, as a rule, harshly treated, 
many shocking laws were passed, and society was going from 
bad to worse. Even now it sometimes happens that in one or 
two western States the roads and even the railways are infested 
by robbers, there are parts of the country where justice is uncer- 
tain and may be unattainable when popular sentiment does not 
support the law, so that homicide goes unpunished by the courts, 
though sometimes punished by Judge Lynch. There are districts 
where armed bands occasionally appear, perpetrating nocturnal 
outrages which no State police has been provided to check. So, 
too, in a few of these States statutes opposed to sound principles 
of legislation have been passed, and have brought manifold evils 
in their train. But the Federal government looks on unperturbed, 
with no remorse for neglected duty. 

The obvious explanation of this phenomenon is that the 
large measure of independence left to the States under the 
Federal system makes it necessary to tolerate their misdoings 
in some directions. As a distinguished authority ^ observes to 
me, ^^The Federal Constitution provided for the protection of 
contracts, and against those oppressions most likely to result 
from popular passion and demoralization ; and if it had been 
proposed to go further and give to the Federal authority a power 
to intervene in still more extreme cases, the answer would probably 
have been that such cases were far less likely to arise than was 
the Federal power to intervene improperly under the pressure 
of party passion or policy, if its intervention were permitted. 
To have authorized such intervention would have been to run 
counter to the whole spirit of the Constitution, which kept steadily 
in view as the wisest policy local government for local affairs, 
general government for general affairs only. Evils would 
unquestionably arise. But the Philadelphia Convention believed 
that they would be kept at a minimum and most quickly cured 
by strict adherence to this policy. The scope for Federal 
interference was considerably enlarged after the Civil War, but 
^ * Judge Cooley^ 
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the general division of authority between the States and the 
nation was not disturbed. 

So far from lamenting as a fault, though an unavoidable 
fault, of their Federal system, the State independence I have 
described, the Americans are inclined to praise it as a merit. 
They argue, not merely that the best way on the whole is to 
leave a State to itself, but that this is the only way in which 
a permanent cure of its diseases will be effected. They are con- 
sistent not only in their Federal principles but in their democratic 
principles. “As laissez aller/’ they say, “is the necessary course 
in a Federal government, so it is the right course in all free govern- 
ments. Law will never be strong or respected unless it has the 
sentiment of the people behind it. If the people of a State 
make bad laws, they will suffer for it. They will be the first to 
suffer. Let them suffer. Suffering, and nothing else, mil 
implant that sense of responsibility which is the first step to 
reform. Therefore let them stew in their own juice : let them 
make their bed. and lie upon it. If they drive capital away, 
there will be less work for the artisans : if they do not enforce 
contracts, trade will decline, and the evil will work out its remedy 
sooner or later. Perhaps it will be later rather than sooner : 
if so, the experience will be all the more conclusive. Is it said 
that the minority of v-dse and peaceable citizens may suffer? 
Let them exert themselves to bring their fellows round to a better 
mind. Reason and experience will be on their side. We cannot 
be democrats by halves ; and where self-government is given, 
the majority of the community must rule. Its rule will in the 
end be better than that of any external power. No doctrine 
more completely pervades the American people, the instructed as 
well as the uninstructed. Philosophers will tell you that it is 
the method by which Nature governs, in whose economy error 
is followed by pain and suffering, whose laws carry their own 
sanction with them. Divines will tell you that it is the method 
by which God governs ; God is a righteous Judge and God is 
provoked every day, yet He makes His sun to rise on the evil 
and the good, and sends His rain upon the just and the unjust. 
He does not directly intervene to punish faults, but leaves sin 
to bring its own naturally appointed penalty. Statesmen 
will point to the troubles which followed the attempt to govern 
the reconquered seceding States, first, by military force and 
then by keeping a great part of their population disfranchised, 
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and will declare that such evils as still exist in the South are 
far less grave than those which the denial of ordinary self- 
government involve. ^'So/' they»pursue, Texas and Cali- 
fornia will in time unlearn their bad habits and come out right 
if we leave them alone : Federal interference, even had we the 
machinery needed for prosecuting it, would check the natural 
process by which the better elements in these comparatively 
raw communities are purging away the maladies of youth, and 
reaching the settled health of manhood. 

A European may say that there is a dangerous side to this 
application of democratic faith in local majorities and in laissez 
aller. Doubtless there is : yet those who have learnt to know 
the Americans will answer that no nation better understands its 
own business. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


CRITICISM OP THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 

All Americans have long been agreed that thinly possible 
fpnn of gover nment for their country is a Federal oi^. All 
h^a?ve perceived^hat a Fentrali^gdnsysleiii ^V0'QldT5e inexpedient, 
if not un workable , over so^large an ar^, and have still more 
s??ntrgiyT^ that to cut up the continent into absolutely inde- 
pendent States would not only involve risks of 'war but injure 
commerce and retard in a thousand ways the material develop- 
ment of every part of the country. But regarding the nature 
of the Federal tie that ought to exist there have been keen and 
frequent controversies, dormant at present, but which might 
break out afresh should there arise a new question of social 
or economic change capable of bringing the povrers of Congress 
into collision with the wishes of any State or group of States. 
The general suitability to the country of a Feder^ system is 
therefore accepted, and need not be discussed. I pass to consider 
the strong and weak points of that which exists. 

The faults generally charged on federations as compared with 
unified governments are the following : — 

I. Weakness in the conduct of foreign affairs. 

II. Weakness in home government, that is to say, deficient 
authority over the component States and the individual citi^sens, 

III. Liability to dissolution by the secession or rebellion of 
States. 

IV. Liability to division into groups and factions by the 
formation of separate combinations of the component States. 

V. Absence of the power of legislating on certain subjects 
wherein legislation uniform over the whole Union is needed. 

VI. Want of uniformity among the States in legislation and 
administration. 

VII. Trouble, expense, and delay due to the complexity of a 
double system of legislation and administration. , 

The first four of these are all due to the same cause^ viz. tto 
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exist^ncfe ^within one government, which /flight to be able to 
speak ^^,!^act in the name and with the united strength of the 
natioii^o^ distinct centres of force, organized political bodies 
of the nation^s strength has flowed, and whose 
resi^Wce to the will of the majority of the whole nation is 
likely to be more effective than could be the resistance of in- 
dividuals, because such bodies have each of them a government, 
a revenue, a militia, a local patriotism to unite them, whereas 
individual recalcitrants, how^ever numerous, would be unor- 
ganized, and less likely to find a legal standing ground for 
opposition. The gravity of the first two of the four alleged 
faults has been exaggerated by most writers, who have assumed, 
on insufficient grounds, that Federal governments are neces- 
sarily weak. Let us, however, see how far America has experi- ^ 
enced such troubles from these features of a Federal system. 

I. In its early years, the Union was not successful in the man- 
agement of its foreign relations. Few popular governments 
are, because a successful foreign policy needs in a world such as 
ours conditions which popular governments seldom enjoy. In 
► the days of Adams, Jefferson, and Madison, the Union put up 
with a great deal of ill-treatment from France as well as from 
England. It drifted rather than steered into the war of 1812. 
The conduct of that war was hampered by the opposition of the 
New England States. The Mexican war of 1846 was due to 
the slaveholders ; but as the combination among the Southern 
leaders which entrapped the nation into that conflict might 
have been equally successful in a unified country, the blame 
need not be laid at the door of Federalism. The principle of 
abstention from Old World complications has been so heartily 
and consistently adhered to that the capacities of the Federal I 
system for the conduct of foreign affairs have been seldom^ 
seriously tried, so far as concerned European powers ; and the^ 
likelihood of any danger from abroad is so slender that it may 
be practically ignored. But when a question of external policy * 
arises which interests only one part of the Union (such for 
instanq^^ as the immigration of Asiatic labourers), the existence 
of St^lfs feeling themselves specially affected is apt to have a 
strong and probably an unfortunate influence. Only in this 
way <mi the American government be deemed likely to suffer 
in its ^foreign relations from its Federal character. 

II^ For the purposes of domestic government the Federal 
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authority is now, in orclinar}" times, sufficiently How- 

ever, as was remarked in last chapter, there havep&en occa- 
sions when the resistance of even a single State disclosed its^ 
weakness. Had a man less ^dgorous than Jacteon occupied 
the presidential chair in 1832, South Carolina ivould probably 
have prevailed against the Union. In the Kansas troubles of 
1855-56 the national executive played a sorry part; and even 
in the resolute hands of President Grant it was hampered in 
the re-establishment of order in the reconquered southern 
States by the rights w^hich the Federal Constitution secured to 
those States. The only general conclusion on this point which 
can be drawn from history is that while the central govern- 
ment is likely to find less and less difficulty in enforcing its will 
against a State or disobedient subjects, because the prestige of its 
Hmuccess in the Civil War has strengthened it, and the facilities 
• of communication make the raising and moving of troops more 
easy, nevertheless recalcitrant States, or groups of States, 
still enjoy certain advantages for resistance, advantages due 
partly to their legal position, partly to their local sentiment, 
which rebels might not have in unified countries like England, ^ 
France, or Italy. 

III. Everybody knows that it was the Federal system and 
the doctrine of State sovereignty grounded thereon, and not 
excluded, though not recognized, by the Constitution, which 
led to the secession of 1861, and gave European powers a 
plausible ground for recognizing the insurgent minority as 
belligerents. Nothing seems now less probable than another 
secession, not merely because the supposed legal basis for it 
has been abandoned, and because the advantages of continued 


union are more obvious than ever before, but because the 
precedent of the victory won by the North will discourage likey 
attempts in the future.^ This is so strongly felt that it has not 
even been thought worth while to add to the Constitution an 
amendment negativing the right to secede. The doctrine of the 
legal indestructibility of the Union is now well established- To ^ 
establish it, however, cost thousands of millions of dollars and 


the lives of a million of men. 


IV. The combination of States into groups was a familiar 


^The Roman Catholic cantons of Switzerland (or rather the majority of 
them) formed a separate league (the so-called Sonderbund) which it needed 
the war of 1847 to put down. And the effect of that war was, as in the paralld 
case of America, to tighten the Federal bond for the future. 
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feature of politics before the war. South Carolina and the 
Gulf States constituted one such, and the most energetic, group ; 
the New England States frequently acted as another, especially 
during the war of 1812. At present, though there are several 
sets of States whose common interests lead their representatives 
in Congress to act together, it is no longer the fashion for States 
to combine in an official way through their State organizations, 
and their doing so would excite reprehension. It is easier, safer, 
and more effective to act through the great national parties. 
Any considerable State interest (such as that of the silver- 
miners or cattle-men or Protectionist manufacturers) can gen- 
erally compel a party to conciliate it by threatening to forsake the 
* party if neglected. Political action runs less in State channels 
than it did formerly, and the only really threatening form which 
the combined action of States could take, that of using for a 
common disloyal purpose State revenues and the machinery of 
State governments, has become, since the failure of secession, 
most improbable. 

It has been a singular piece of good fortune that lines of 
religious difference have never happened to coincide with State 
lines ; nor has any particular creed ever dominated any group 
of States. The religious forces which in some countries and 
times have given rise to grave civil discord, have in America 
never weakened the Federal fabric. 

V. Towards the close of the nineteenth century two signifi- 
cant phenomena began to be seen. One was the increasing 
/power of incorporated companies and combinations of capitalists. 
It began to be felt that there ought to be a power of regulating 
corporations, and that such regulation cannot be effective unless it 
proceeds from Federal authority and applies all over the Union. 
At present the power of Congress is deemed to be limited to the 
operations of inter-State commerce, so that the rest of the work 
done by corporations, with the law governing their creation and 
management, belongs to the several States. The other phenom- 
v^on w as the gr Qwdng-4e mand for vanioiis soc in] reforms, 
of which (such as the regulation of child labour) are deemed to be 
neglected by the more backward States, while others cannot be 
fully carried out except by laws of general application. The 
difficulty of meeting this demand under existing conditions has 
led to many complaints, and while some call for the amendment 
'^of the Constitution, others have gone so far as to suggest that 
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/the courts ought now to construe the Constitution as conferring 
powers it has not hitherto been deemed to include. 

VI. The want of uniformity in private law and methods of 
administration is an evil which different minds wiU judge by 
different standards. Some may think it a positive benefit to 
secure a variety which is interesting in itself and makes pos- 
sible the tr 3 ing of experiments from which the whole country 
may profit. Is variety vithin a country more a gain or a loss ? 

^/Diversity in coinage, in weights and measures, in the rules 
regarding bills and cheques and banlring and commerce gener- 
ally, is obviously inconvenient, '-diversity in dress, in food, in 
the habits and usages of society, is almost as obviously a thing 
to rejoice over, because it diminishes the terrible monotony of 
life. '^Diversity in religious opinion and worship excited horror 
in the Middle Ages, but now passes unnoticed, except where 
governments are intolerant. In the United States the possible 
diversity of laws is immense. Subject to a few prohibitions 
contained in the Constitution, each State can play whatever 
tricks it pleases with the law of fam% relations, of inheritance, 
of contracts, of torts, of crimes. But the actual diversity 
is not great, for all the States, save Louisiana, have taken the 
English common and statute law of 1776 as their point of 
^parture, and have adhered to its main principles. A more 
'-xomplete uniformity as regards marriage and divorce is desirable, 
for it is particularly awkward not to know whether you are 
married or not, nor whether you have been or can be divorced 
or not ; and several States have tried bold experiments on 
divorce laws.^ But, on the whole, far less inconvenience than 
could have been expected seems to be caused by the vary- 
ing laws of different States, partly because commercial law is 
the department in which the diversity is smallest, partly because 
American practitioners and judges have become expert in apply- 
ing the rules for determining which law, where those of different 

^ There is, however, little substantial diversity in the laws of marriage in 
different States, the rule everywhere prevailing that no special ceremony is 
requisite, and the statutory forms not being deemed imperative. The diver- 
gences in divorce law are greater, and the laxity of the law and of procedure in 
some States altogether lamentable ; yet even as regards divorce more trouble 
arises froi i frauds practised on the laws as well as from the abuse of allowing 
divorces to be granted on a fictitious domicil without due notice to the other 
party, thf n from divergent provisions in the laws themselves. 

There vas a recent case in which it seems to have been held that a marriage 
might be j still valid in one State though terminated by divorce in another, 
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States are in question, ought to be deemed to govern a given 
case.^ However, some States have taken steps to reduce this 
diversity by appointing Commissions, instructed to meet and 
confer as to the best means of securing uniform State legislation 
on some important subjects, and progress in this direction has 
been made. 

VII. He who is conducted over an iron-clad warship, and sees 
the infinite intricacy of the machinery and mechanical appli- 
ances which it contains and by which its engines, its guns, its 
turrets, its torpedoes, its apparatus for anchoring and making 
sail, are worked, is apt to think that it must break down in the 
rough practice of war. He is told, however, that the more is 
done by machinery, the more safely and easily does everything 
go on, because the machinery can be relied on to work accurately, 
and the performance by it of the heavier work leaves the crew 
free to attend to the general management of the vessel and her 
armament. So in studying the elaborate devices with which 
Federal system of the United States .has been equipped, 
fancies that with so many authorities and bodies whose 
functions are intricately interlaced, and some of which may 
collide with others, there must be a great risk of break-downs 
and deadlocks, not to speak of an expense much exceeding 
that which is incident to a simple centralized government. In 
America, however, smoothness of working is secured by elabo- 
ration of device ; and complex as the mechanism of the govern- 
ment may appear, the citizens have grown so ‘ familiar with it 
that its play is smooth and easy, attended with less trouble, 
and certainly with less suspicion on the part of the people, than 
would belong to a scheme which vested all powers in one ad- 
ministration and one legislature. The expense is adnutted, 
but is considered no grave defect when compared with the waste 
which arises from untrustworthy officials and legislators whose 
depredations would, it is thought, be greater were their sphere, 
of action wider, and the checks upon them fewer. He who 
^xamines a system of government from without is generally dis- 
posed to overrate the difficulties in working which its complexity 
causes. Few things, for instance, are harder than to explain 

^Although the law of Scotland still differs in many material points from 
that of England and Ireland, having had a different origin, British, subjects 
and courts do not find the practical inconveniences arising from the diversities 
to be serious except as respects marriage and the succession to propei ty. The 
mercantile -law of the two countries tends to become practically the -ssame. 
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to a person who has not been a student in one of the two ancient 
English universities the nature of their highly complex constitu* 
tion and the relation of the colleges to the university. If he 
does apprehend it he pronounces it too intricate for the purposes 
it has to serve. To those who have grown up under it, nothing 
is simpler and more obvious. 

There is a blemish characteristic of the American federation 
which Americans seldom notice because it seems to them un- 
avoidable. This is the practice in selecting candidates for Fed- 
eral office of regarding not so much the merits of the candidate 
as the effect which his nominatiorrwill have upon the vote of 
the State to which he belongs. "Second-rate men are run for 
first-rate posts, not because the party which runs them overrates 
their capacity, but because it expects to carry their State either 
by their local influence or through the pleasure w^hich the State 
feels in the prospect of seeing one of its own citizens in high 
oflhce. This of com'se WOThs in favour of the politicians who 
come from a large State. No doubt the leading men of a large 
State are prima facie more likely to be men of high ability than 
those of a small State, because the field of choice is wider and 
the competition keener. One is reminded of the story of the 
leading citizen in the isle of Seriphus w’ho observed to Themisto- 
cles, ^^You would not have been famous had you been bom 
in Seriphus,” to which Themistocles replied, ‘^Neither would 
you had you been born in Athens.” The tw^o great States 
of Virginia and Massachusetts reared one-half of the men w^ho ^ 
won distinction in the first fifty years of the history of the Repub- ' 
lie. Nevertheless it often happens that a small State produces 
ajBrst-rate man, w hom the country ought to have in one.of its] 
hrgEesTgS^^&STBtit who Is passed ovSTSe^se the Federal sys-l 
tein"giv^ great weight to the voice of a State, and because} 
State sentiment is so strong that the voters of a ^tate whici 
has a large and perhaps a doubtful vote to cast in national 
elections, prefer an inferior man in whom they are directlyl 
interested to a superior one who is a stranger. It is dsoi 
unfortunate that the President's liberty of choice in forming 
his Cabinet should be restricted by the doctrine that he must 
not have in it, if possible, two persons from the same State. 

I have left to the last the gravest reproach w^hich Europeans 
have been wont to bring against Federalism in America. They 
attributed to it the origin, or at leasfetha virulence, of the great^ 
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struggle over slavery which tried the Constitution so severely. 
That struggle created parties which, though they had adherents 
ever3rwhere, no doubt tended more and more to become identi- 
fied with States, controlling the State organizations and bending 
the State governments to their service. It gave tremendous 
importance to legal questions arising out of the differences be- 
tween the law of the Slave States and the Free States, questions 
which the Constitution had either evaded or not foreseen. It 
shook the credit of the Supreme court by making the judicial 
decision of those questions appear due to partiality to the 
Slave States. It disposed the extreme men on both sides to 
hate the Federal Union which bound them in the same body 
with their antagonists. It laid hold of the doctrine of State 
rights and State sovereignty as entitling a commonwealth 
which deemed itself aggrieved to shake off allegiance to the 
national government. Thus at last it brought about secession 
and the great civil war. Even when the war was over, the 
dregs of the poison continued to haunt and vex the system, 
and bred fresh disorders in it. The constitutional duty of re- 
establishing the State governments of the conquered States on 
the one hand, and on the other hand the practical danger of 
doing so while their people remained disaffected, produced the 
military governments, the carpet bag^^ governments, the 
Ku Klux Klan outrages, the gift of suffrage to a negro popu- 
lation unfit for such a privilege, yet apparently capable of 
being protected in no other way. All these mischiefs, it has 
often been argued, are the results of the Federal structure of 
the government, which carried in its bosom the seeds of its own 
destruction, seeds sure to ripen so soon as there arose a question 
that stirred men deeply. 

It may be answered not merely that the National govern- 
ment has survived this struggle and emerged from' it stronger 
than before, but also that Federalism did not produce the strug- 
gle, but only gave to it the particular form of a series of legal 
controversies over the Federal pact followed by a war of States 
against the Union. Where such vast economic interests were 
involved, and such hot passions roused, there must anyhow 
have been a conflict, and it may well be that a conflict raging 
within the vitals of a centralized government would have 
proved no less terrible and would have left as many noxious 
sequelae behind* 
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In blaming either the conduct of a person or the plan and 
scheme of a government for evils which have actually fol- 
lowed, men are apt to overlook those other evils, perhaps as 
great, which might have flowed from different conduct or some 
other plan. All that can fairly be concluded from the history 
of the American Union is that Federalism is obliged by the law 
of its nature to leave in the hands of States powers w'hose 
exercise may give to political controversy a peculiarly dangerous 
form, may impede the assertion of national authority, may even, 
when long-continued exasperation has suspended or destroyed 
the feeling of a common patriotism, threaten national unity itself. 
Against this danger is to be set the fact that the looser structure 
of a Federal government and the scope it gives for diversities of 
legislation in different parts of a country may avert sources of 
discord, or prevent local discord from growing into a contest 
of national magnitude. 



CHAPTER XXX 


MERITS OP THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 

I DO Dot propose to discuss in this chapter the advantages 
of Federalism in general, for to do this we should have to wander 
off to other times and countries, to talk of Achaia and the 
Hanseatic League and the Swiss Confederation. I shall 
comment on those merits only which the experience of the 
American Union illustrates. 

There are two distinct lines of argument by which their 
Federal system was recommended to the framers of the Con- 
stitution, and upon which it is still held forth for imitation 
to other countries. These lines have been so generally con- 
founded that it is well to present them in a precise form. 

The first set of arguments point to Federalism proper, and are 
the following : — 

^1. ^JC^t Federalism furnishes the means of uniting com- 
monweaSte^tT) ■ -i^riTrr^Tratia nr^hHe r^lI^I^^ 
wdtjmuL^tinguishingtfagjp-sepamiS^^-a^ ihi'^ 
turefe,“~aHd4a^;2^^5SsD^^ As the Americans of 1787 would 
probably havepref^ired'^^ State independence to the 
fusion of their States into a unified government, Federalism 
was the only resource. So when the new Germanic Empire, 
which is really a Federation, was established in 1871, Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg could not have been brought under a national 
government save by a Federal scheme. Similar suggestions, 
as every one knows, have been made for re-settling the relations 
of Ireland to Great Britain, and of the self-governing British 
colonies to the United Kingdom, There are causes and condi- 
tions which dispose independent or semi-independent commu- 
nities, or peoples living under loosely compacted governments, 
to form a closer union in a Federal form. There are other 
causes and conditions which dispose the subjects of one gov- 
ernment, or sections of these subjects,^ to desire to make their 
governmental union less close by substituting a Federal for a 
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unitary system. In both sets of cases, the centripetal or cen- 
trifugal forces spring from the local position, the history, the 
sentiments, the economic needs of those among whom the prob- 
lem arises ; and that which is good for one people or political 
body is not necessarily good for another. Federalism is an 
equally legitimate resource whether it is adopted for the sake 
of tightening or for the sake of loosening a pre-existing bond.^ 

2. That Federalism supplies the best means of developing a 
new and vast country. It permits an expansion wliose extent, 
and whose rate and manner of progress, cannot be foreseen to 
proceed with more variety of methods, more adaptation of laws 
and administration to the circumstances of each part of the ter- 
ritory, and altogether in a more truly natural and spontaneous 
way, than can be expected under a centralized government, 
which is disposed to apply it^settled system through all itgj do- ^ 
minions. v/Thus the speciaTfieeds of a new region are met by the 
inhabitants in the way they find best : its laws can be adapted 
to the economic conditio^ which from time to time present 
themselves ; its special evils can be cured by special remedies, 
perhaps more drastic than an old country demands, perhaps 
more lax than an old country vrould tolerate ; while at the same 
time the spirit of self-reliance among those who build up these 
new communities is stimulated and respected, 

3. That Federalism prevents the rise of a despotic central 
government, absorbing other powers, and menacing the private 
liberties of the citizen. This may now seem to have been an 
idle fear, so far as America was concerned. It was, however, 
a very real fear among the ancestors of the present Americans, 
and nearly led to the rejection even of so undespotic an instru- 
ment as the Federal Constitution of 1789. Congress (or the 
President, as the case may be) is still sometimes described bs 
a tyrant, by the party which does not control it, simply because 
it is a central government : and the States are repr^ented as 
bulwarks against its encroachments. 

The second set of arguments relate to and recommend not 
so much Federalism as local self-government. I state them 
briefly because they are familiar. 

^4. Self-govemment^ stimulates the interest of people in the 

1 treated of this m on the centripetal and centrifug^ 

Forces m Constitutional La’w in^ book entitled Studies in and /wri®- 

prvdence. * 
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affairs of their neighbouihood, sustains local political life, edu- 
cates the citizen in his daily round of civic duty, teaches him 
that perpetual vigilance and the sacrifice of his own time and 
labour are the price that must be paid for individual liberty and 
collective prosperity. 

5. Self-government secures the good administration of local 
affairs by giving the inhabitants of each locality due means of 
overseeing the conduct oi rheir business. 

That these two sets of grounds are distinct appears from the 
fact that the sort of local interest whic a local self-government 
evokes is quite a different thing from tne interest men feel in 
the affairs of a large body like an Ameri( an State. So, too, the 
control over its own affairs of a town^jhip, or even a small 
county, where everybody can Imow what is going on, is quite 
different from the control exercisable OT^er the affairs of a com- 
monwealth with a million of people. Local self-government 
may exist in a unified country like England, and may be want- 
ing in a Federal country like Germany. And in America itself, 
while some States, like those of New England, possessed an 
admirably complete system of local government, others, such 
as Virginia, the old champion of State sovereignty, were im- 
perfectly provided with it. Nevertheless, through both sets of 
.arguments there runs the general principle, applicable in every 
mart and branch of government, that, where other things are 
/equal, the more power is given to the units which compose the 
nation, be they large or small, and the less to the nation as a 
whole and to its central authority, so much the fuller will be 
. the liberties and so much greater the energy of the individuals 
Jwho compose the people. This principle, though it had not 
been then formulated in the way men formulate it now, was 
heartily embraced by the Americans. Perhaps it was because 
they agreed in taldng it as an axiom that they seldom referred 
to it in t|je subsequent controversies regarding State rights.’ 
t These controversies proceeded on the basis of the Constitution as 
a law rather than on considerations of general political theory. 
A European reader of the history of the first seventy years of the 
United States is surprised how little is said, through the inter- 
minable^ discussions regarding the relation of the Federal gov- 
ernment to the States, on the respective advantages of cen- 
tralization or localization of powers as a matter of historical 
experience and general expediency 
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Three further benefits to be expected from a Federal system 
may be mentioned, benefits which seem to have been unnoticed 
or little regarded by those who established it in America, 

6. Federalism enables a people to tr}’' experiments in legis- 
lation and administration wiiich could not be safely tried in 
a large centralized country. A comparatively small common- 
wealth like an American State easily makes and unmakes its 
laws ; mistakes are not serious, for they are soon corrected ; 
other States profit by the experience of a law or a method 
which has worked well or ill in the State that has tried it. 

7. Federalism, if it di m inishes the collective force of a nation, 
diminishes also the risks to which its size and the diversities of 
its parts expose it. A nation so divided is like a ship built wth 
water-tight compartments. When a leak is sprung in one com- 
partment, the cargo stowed there may be damaged, but the other 
compartments remain dry and keep the ship afloat. So if social 
discord or an economic crisis has produced disorders or foolish 
legislation in one member of the Federal body, the mischief may 
stop at the State frontier instead of spreading through and taint- 
ing the nation at large. 

8. Federalism, by creating many local legislatures with wide 
powers, relieves the national legislature of a part of that large 
mass of functions which might otherwise prove too heavy for it. 
Thus business is more promptly despatched, and the great cea- 

1 tral council of the nation has time to deliberate on those que®- 
\ tions which most nearly touch the whole country. 

I All of these arguments recommending Federalism have proved 
\ valid in American experience. 

^ To create a nation while preserving* the States was the main 
rea^n for the grant of powers which the National government 
received; an all-sufficient reason, and one which holds good 
to-day. The several States have changed greatly si^e 1789, 
but they are still commonwealths whose wide autl^rity and 
Jurisdiction practical men are agreed in desiring to maintain. ^ 

Not much was said in the Convention of 1787 regarding the 
best methods of extending government over the unsettled terri- 
tories lying beyond the Alleghany mountains.^ It was, however, 
assumed that they would develop as the older colonies .had de- 
veloped, and in point of fact each district, when it became 

Mn 1787, however, the great Ordinance regulating the North-West Tea^ 
toiy was enacted by the Congress of the Confederation. 1 

2 A ^ 
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sufficiently populous, was formed into a self-governing State, 
the less populous divisions still remaining in the status of 
semi-self-goveming Territories. Although many blunders have 
been committed in the process of development, especially in 
the reckless contraction of debt and the wasteful disposal of 
the public lands, greater evils might have resulted had the 
creation of local institutions and the control of new communi- 
ties been left to the Central government.^ --^Congress would have 
been not less improvident than the State governments, for it 
Iwould have been even less closely watched. The opportunities 
'nor jobbery would have been irresistible, the growth of order 
^and civilization probably slower. It deserves to be noticed that, 
in granting self-government to all those of her colonies whose 
population is of English race, England has practically adopted 
the same plan as the United States have done with their west- 
ern territory. The results have been generally satisfactory, 
although England, like America, has found that her colonists 
have in some regions been disposed to treat the aboriginal in- 
habitants, whose lands they covet and whose persons they 
hate, with a harshness and injustice which the mother country 
would gladly cheek. 

The arguments which set forth the advantages of local self- 
government were far more applicable to the States of 1787 than 
to those of 1907. Virginia, then the largest State, had only half 
a million free inhabitants, less than the present population of 
Baltimore. Massachusetts had 450,000, Pennsylvania 400,000, 
New York 300,000 ; while Georgia, Rhode Island, and Delaware 
had (even counting slaves) less than 200,000 between them.^ 
These were communities to which the expression ^Uocal self- 
government” might be applied, for, although the population 
was scattered, the numbers were small enough for the citizens 
to have a personal knowledge of their leading men, and a per- 

^ The United States is proprietor of the public domain in the Territories, 
and when a new State is organized the ownership is not changed. The United 
States, however, makes grants of wild lands to the new State as follows: — 
(1) Of every section numbered 16 (being one thirty-sixth of all) for the support 
of common schools. (2) Of lands to endow a university. (3) Of the lands 
noted in the surveys as swamp lands, and which often are valualDle. (4) It has 
usually made further grants to aid in the construction of railroads, and for an 
agricukural college. The grants commonly leave the United States a much 
larger landowner withm the State than is the State itself, and when all the 
dealings of the National government with its lands are considered, it is more 
justly chargeable with squandermg the public domain than the States are. 

® I give round numbers, reduced a httle from the census of 1790. 
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sonal interest (especially as a large proportion were land- 
owners) in the economy and prudence with which common 
affairs were managed. Now, however, when of the nearly fifty 
States twenty-nine have more than a million inhabitants, and 
six have more than three millions, the newer States, being, 
moreover, larger in area than most of the older ones, the stake 
of each citizen is relatively smaller, and generally too small to 
sustain his activity in politics, and the party chiefs of the 
State are known to him only by the newspapers or by their 
occasional visits on a stumping tour.^ 

All that can be claimed for the Federal system under this 
head of the argument is that it provides the machinery for a 
better control of the taxes raised and expended in a given 
region of the country, and a better oversight of the public works ^ 
undertaken there than would be possible were everything 
left to the Central government.^ As regards the educative 
effect of numerous and frequent elections, it will be shown 
in a later chapter that elections in America are too many and 
come too frequently. Overtaxing the attention of the citizen 
and frittering away his interest, they leave him at the mercy 
of knots of selfish adventurers. 

The utility of the State system in localizing disorders or j 
discontents, and the opportunities it affords for trying easilyf 
and safely experiments which ought to be tried in legislation 
and administration, constitute benefits to be set off against 
the risk, referred to in the last preceding chapters, that evils 
may continue in a district, may work injustice to a minority 
and invite imitation by other States, which the wholesome 
stringency of the Central government might have suppressed. ^ 

A more unqualified approval may be given to the division 
of legislative powers. The existence of the State legislatures 

^ To have secured the real benefits of local self-government the States ought 
to have been kept at a figure not much above that of their original population, 
their territory being cut up into new States as the population increased. Had 
this b^n done — no doubt at the cost of some obvious disadvantages, such as 
the diminution of State historical feeling, the undue enlargement of the Senate, 
and the predominance of a single large city in a State, — there would now h0 * 
more than two hundred States. Of course in one sense the States are no larger \ 
than they were in the early days, because communication from one part to 1 
another is in all of them far easier, quicker, and cheaper than it then was. 

* It must be remembered that in most parts of the Union the local self- 
government of cities, counties, townships, and school districts exists in a more 
complete form than in any of the great countries of Europe. — See Chapters 
XLVIII.~LII. post 
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relieves Congress of a burden too heavy for its shoulders ; for 
although it has far less foreign policy to discuss than the Par- 
liaments of England, France, or Italy, and although the sepa- 
ration of the executive from the legislative department gives 
it less responsibility for the ordinary conduct of the admin- 
istration than ''devolves on those Chambers, it could not pos- 
sibly, were its competence as large as theirs, deal with the 
multiform and increasing demands of the different parts of 
the Union. Th ere is g reat , diversity in the material condi- 
tions of different^ parts of The” country^ at present the peo- 
ple, particularly in the West, are eager to have their difficul- 
ties handled, their economic and social needs satisfied, by the 
State’ and the law. It would be extremely difficult for any 
central legislature to pass measures suited to these dissimilar 
and varying conditions. How little Congress could satisfy 
them appears by the very imperfect success with which it 
cultivates the field of legislation to which it is now limited. 

These merits of the Federal system of government which I 
have enumerated are the counterpart and consequences of that 
limitation of the central authority whose dangers were indi- 


cated in last chapter. They are, if one may reverse the French 
phrase, the qualities of Federalism^s defects. The problem 
which all federalized natioi^_haye to solve is tow^ To^^e cuye 
an efiicS nt " cM tr al gove rnment and preserve national unity, 
^ije allowing free scope for th ji_dLversii^es,.^and.Ji:fie_pla 
t he autho rities, oTTEe^ members of the fedg^gimn. It i s, to 
a dopt t hatTarourite astTonomicaTlncfap! which no Amenc an 

"" nnngtiTTTTfTnn mni+c;, fnTT-pnn 


SO that neit 


ovemments 


ihe Stat e government s, itjhas referred the arM- 

trameiit_Qf.^.d^ between th em to anmdependMUISody , 
charged, \vithj EUT nterpretation of the Constitut ion^ a_bqdy 
which is to be ^deSednoUso much a third authority in the 
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goyernm^t as the living voice of the Constitution, the ijn- 1 
folder Jif^t^ejmnd gLtJie^^ stands^ expresaed r 

in^tEat supreme instrument. , 

Tiic* appiii vjf il'ese two principles, unknown to, or at 
any rate little used any previous federation/ has contrib- 
uted more than anj^thing else to the stability of the American 
system, and to the reverence which its citizens feel for it, a 
reverence •which is the best security for its permanence. Yet 
even these devices •would not have succeeded but for the pres- 
ence of a mass of moral and material influences stronger than 
any political devices, which have maintained the equilibrium 
of centrifugal and centripetal forces. On the one hand there^ 
has been the love of local independence and self-govemjnent 
on the other, the sense of community in blood, in language, ml 
habits and ideas, a common pride in the national history andl 
the national flag. 

Quid leges sine moribusf The student of institutions, as well 
as the lawyer, is apt to overrate the effect of mechanical con- 
trivances in politics. J admit that in America they have had 
one excellent result 5 / they have formed a legal habit in the 
mind of the nation. But the true value of a political contriv- 
ance resides not in its ingenuity but in its adaptation to the 
temper and circumstances of the people for whom it is designed, 
in its power of using, fostering, and giving a legal form to those 
forces of sentiment and interest which it finds in being. So it 
has been with the American system. Just as the passions 
which the question of slavery evoked strained the Federal 
fabric, disclosing unforeseen weaknesses, so the love of the 
Union, the sense of the material and social benefits involved 
in its preservation, appeared in unexpected strength, md 
manned with zealous defenders the ramparts of the sovereign 
Constitution. It is this need of determining the suitability of 
the machinery for the workmen and its probable influence 
upon them, as well as the capacity of the worlonen for using 
and their •willingness to use the machinery, which makes it so 
difficult to predict the operation of a political contrivance, or, 
when it has succeeded in one country, to advise its imitation 
in another. The growing strength of the National government 

1 The central government in the *Ach8ean League had apparently a direct 
authority over the citizens of the several cities, but it was so ill defined and ao 
little employed that we can hardly cite that instance as a precedent* 
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in the United States is largely due to sentimental forces that 
were weak a century ago, and to a development of internal 
communications which was then undreamt of. And the de- 
vices which we admire in the Constitution might have proved 
unworkable among a people less patriotic and self-reliant, less 
law-loving and law-abiding, than were the English of America. 

Supplement AEY Note to Ebition of 1910 

Though I have made such corrections in the foregoing chapters as 
are needed to bring the statements made in them up to the present 
time, it is proper to note here in a concise way certain general ten- 
dencies which have affected, and may hereafter more largely affect, the 
working of the Federal system. 

The growth of population, the extension of communications and 
their larger use both for commerce and for the goings to and fro of the 
inhabitants, as well as the emergence of new ideas and new needs, 
have brought about many clmnge«? Three deserve to be singled out as 
of special iinporiance. (Nt^Tjie imnnriflprr _of th e things which the 
. National G ovcrmueiii. doc4rji0“TTnuotr t o iru reji'C a= conifian'cl wUh 
the things vEeJi tEe*^tat^ do-. (2) Uniformity of regulation over 
the country has become more needful. (3) In the matters which are 
regulated partly by the National Government and partly by the States, 
the inconvenience arising from a division and intermingling of powers 
has become more evident and more serious. 

(1) The army and the navy are larger and more costly than they 
were ; and excite more attention. Questions of tariff more and more 
affect industry and trade. There is more interest, though perhaps not 
yet as much as there ought to be, in the conservation of natural re- 
sources, including the development of internal waterways, and the con- 
trol and distribution of water power. 

(2) The evils arising from the backwardness of some States, and 
the boldness or levity of some others, in legislating upon such sub- 
jects as child labour, sanitation, divorce, the prevention of accidents 
in mining and other industries, seem more evident, not because things 
are any worse than they were, for they are in most respects better, 
but because the spirit of reform and the humanitarian sympathy 
■which seeks to amend the ills of life have become more active. 
For instance it is now held regrettable that temptations should be 
offered to capitalists to establish factories in States where the law gives 
deficient protection to children or makes the rec^uirements of health 
and safety loss stringent. In those fields of action wherein neither Con- 
gress nor the States enjoy complete authority, the want of a power to 
' deal with the whole of a subject makes legislation halting and imperfect. 

(3) The regulation of railroads, as respects both their methods of 
operation and their rates, by one law and one administrative authority 
seems needed not only in the interest 'of traders and passengers but in 
that of the employees, and indeed of the railroad owners themselves, 
who are harassed by the varying (and sometimes vexatious) legislation 
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of different States superadded to the legislation of Congress controlling 
interstate commerce. Whether all railroads should be subjected^ 
Federal legislation, or whether such legislation should be extended only 
to cover the whole working of railroads doing extra-state business or 
operating in more than one State, is a further question as to which 
opinion is divided. There has grown up strong demand for the sup- 
pression of ail monopolies by general measures. There is a desire to 
see more eo^J^ol a uniform control exerted by national^law oyer 
"" garg^ S^^strial . ^d-iiadmg" corporations.7 "AH lihese convergent wi^es 
ana demands represent a tendency' which has not as yet found in 
Federal law and Federal administration a concrete expression propor- 
tionate to its strength. The mind of the nation is now awake to these 
needs and desires, but it is reluctant to depart from the existing boun- 
daries of Federal action and State action. Thus it continues to 
wrestle with the problem, the difSculties of which lie not merely in the 
solution to be attained hut in the manner of attaining the solution, 
because there are objections to both the courses which might have to 
be taken, the course of amending the Constitution and the course of 
encouraging the Federal courts to effect by interpretation alterations 
so large as are desired. No one desires to weaken confidence in the 
fundamental instrument. 

■Whatever changes may come, and whether they come sooner or 
later, it is clear that the nation feels itself more than ever before to be 
one for all commercial and social purposes, every part of it more inter- 
laced with and dependent on all the other parts than at any previous 
epoch of its history. This feeling, due to infiuenees which have been t 
steadily gaining ground, cannot but have its effect upon political in- 
stitutions. It does not necessarily portend any menace to the States. \ 
Every one feels that they are necessary and must be maintained. But 
it presages some further extensions^pObderal author^,.^-' ^ 

One new fact which was expected to exalFfSe majesty and strengthen 
the power of the National Government has so far made little if any 
difference — I mean the acquisition of transmarine possessions and 
particularly of the Philippine Islands, which are immediately depend- 
ent upon that Government, and bring it into relation with new foreign 
problems. These conquests are too relatively small and too distant to 
occupy the thoughts of the people. The lustre of the National 
Government has not been visibly enhanced by its control of the new 
possessions, and still less has its character as a constitutional govern- 
ment suffered from the fact that it exercises a larger sway than is 
permitted to it at home. It is not through the so-called “imperial 
position” which the Government of the United States now holds, nor 
though the place it has assumed as a world power, but rather 
through the internal causes above referred to, that the forces which 
make for the unification of the country seem to he working. Yet 
in one respect the war with Spain did contribute to the strengthen- 
ing of a sentiment of unity, for it obliterated the relics of sectional 
antagonism which had lingered on from the days of the Civil War. 
Soldiers from the North and soldiers from the South fought side by 
side in Cuba under one flag. 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 

There is another point of view from which we have still to 
consider the Constitution. It is not only a fundamental law, 
but an unchangeable law, unchangeable, that is to say, by the 
national legislature, and changeable even by the people only 
through a slow and difficult process. How can a country whose 
very name suggests to us movement and progress be governed 
by a system and under an instrument which remains the same 
from year to year and from century to century ? 

BxtbeJ^C onsti tution,^ ' of a state or a nation we mean j fcos^ 
o tityulcsor laws w bj yh determine the form jQl.ita,>gpyern- 
n^ht, a ndlEFrespcctive rights and 71 111105 of the governnu^nt 
t owards^ the citizens and of the citi zencL towar ds th e,.^.veni" 
men t. These rules, or the more important among them, may 
be contained in one document, such as the Swiss or the Bel- 
gian Constitution, or may be scattered through a multitude of 
statutes and reports of judicial decisions, as is the case with 
regard to what men call the English Constitution. This is a 
distinction of practical consequence. .3ut a still more impor- 
tant difference exists in the fact tha©in some comitries the 
rules or laws which make up the Constitution can be made and 
•changed by the ordinary legislature just like any other laws, 
^hile in other countries such rules are placed above and out 
of the reach of the legislature, having been enacted and being 
changeable only by some superior authority, ^n coxmtries of 
the former class the so-called Constitution is nothing more 
than the aggregate of those laws — including of course cus- 
toms and judicial decisions — which have a political character ; 
and this description is too vague to be scientifically useful, for 
no three jurists would agree as to which laws ought to be 
deemed political. In such countries there is nothing either in 
the form of what are commonly called constitutional laws, or 
in the source from which they emanate, or in the degree of 

oan 
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their authority, to mark them off from other laws. The Coa- 
stitution of England is constantly changing, for as the legisla- 
ture, in the ordinary exercise of its powers, frequently passes 
enactments which affect the methods of government and the 
political rights of the citizens, there is no certainty that what 
is called the Constitution will stand the same at the end of a 
given session of Parliament as it stood at the beginning.^ 
c onstitution of this kind, c anable at any moment of being bent 
or turned, expanded or contracted^ m^ y prop erly be c alled a 

f lexible Con^ tution. 

In countries of the other class the laws and rules which 
prescribe the nature, powers, and functions of the government 
are contained in a document or documents emanating from an 
authority superior to that of the legislature. This authority 
may be a monarch who has octroye a charter alterable by him- 
self only. Or it may be the whole people voting at the polls’; 
or it may be a special assembly, or combination of assemblies, 
appointed ad hoc. In any case w^e find in such countries a law 
or group of laws distinguished from other laws not merely by 
the character of their contents, but by the source whence they 
spring and by the force they exert, a force which overrides and 
breaks all conflicting enactments passed by the ordinary legis- 
lature. Where the Constitution consists of such a law or laws, 
I propose to call it a . Mgid Constitution, i.e. one 

^ The first statesman who remarked this seems to have been James Wilson, 
who said in 1787, “The idea of a constitution limiting and superintending the 
operatioEks of legislative authority, seems not to have been accurately under- 
stood in Britain. There are at least no traces of practice conformable to such 
a principle. The British Constitution is just what the British Parliament 
pleases. When the Parliament transferred legislative authority to Henry VIII., 
the act transferring could not, in the strict acceptation of the term, be called 
unconotitutional. To control the powers and conduct of the legislature by an 
overruling constitution was an improvement in the science and practice of 
government reserved to the American States/^ — Elliot’s Dehates, ii. 432. 
Paley had made the observation relating to England in his Moral Phlosophy^ 
published shortly before 1787. Read and consider Oliver Cromwell’s Instru- 
ment, called “The Government of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland,” printed in the Parliamentary History, vol. iii. p. 1417. It was 
provided by this instrument that statutes passed in Parliament should take 
effect, even if not assented to by the Lord Protector, but only if they were 
agreeable to the articles of the instrument, which would therefore appear to 
have been a genuine Rigid Constitution within the terms of the definition given 
in the text. Some of the provisions of the articles are so minute that they can 
hardly have been intended to be placed above change by Parliament ; hut 
Cromwell seems from the remarkable speech which he delivered on 16th Becem- 
ber 1653, in promulgating the Instrument, to have conceived that what he 
called the Fundamentals should be unchangeable- 
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be bent or twisted^ bx.tke.Batb^ of jblielegislaturej but„staiids 
stiff andj^d, opposing a stubborn resi stance jb^jthe attacks 
of any lnaJdfitY who may desire to transgress "or" eva^^ijs 
groyisioris. As the English ( i'-k' 'no-' modem 

instance of the flexible t3?pe, so is the American of the rigid 
type. 

It will at once be asked, How can any constitution be truly 
rigid? Growth and decay are the necessary conditions of the 
life of institutions as well as of individual organisms. One, 
constitution m av- he. -altered. Jess frequently .nr ...easily -^thtan 
another, but an absolutely unchangeable,,^ aOJQ^dtution-fe>^ 
impossibilityi 

The question is pertinent ; the suggestion is true. No con- 
stitution can be made to stand unsusceptible of change, because 
if it were, it would cease to be suitable to the conditions amid 
which it has to work, that is, to the actual forces which sway 
politics. And being unsuitable, it would be weak, not rooted in 
the nature of the State and in the respect of the citizens for 
whom it exists ; and being weak, it would presently be over- 
thrown. If therefore we find a Rigid Constitution tenacious of 
life, if we find it enjo>flng, as Virgil says of the gods, a fresh 
and green old age, we may be sure that it has not stood wholly 
changeless, but has been so modified as to have adapted it- 
self to the always altering circumstances that have grown up 
round it. Most of all must this be true of a new coimtry 
where men and circumstances change faster than in Europe, 
and where, owing to the equality of conditions, the leaven of 
new ideas works more thoroughly upon the whole lump. 

We must therefore be prepared to expect that the American 
Constitution will, when its present condition is compared with 

1 The constitutions of the ancient world were all or nearly all Flexible, be- 
cause the ancient republics were governed by primary assemblies, all whose 
laws were of equal validity. By far the most interesting and instructive ex- 
ample is the Constitution of Rome. It presents some striking resemblances 
to the Constitution of England — both left manv points undetermined, both 
relied largely upon semi-legal usages and understandings. (As to the characteris- 
tics of Rigid and Flexible Constitutions, remarks may be found in my book 
entitled Studies in HistoTy and Jurisprudence, already referred to.) 

However, one finds here and there in Greek constitutions provisions intended 
to secure certain laws from change. At Athens, for instance, there was a dis- 
tinction between Laws {vhpoL) which required the approval of a committee 
called the Nomothetae, and Decrees (<p7}^icrfjiara) passed by the Assembly alone, 
and any person proposing a decree inconsistent with a law was liable to an 
action (ypci4>^ irapavhixcav) for having, so to speak, led the people into illegality. 
His conviction carried with it a declaration of the invalidity of the decree. 
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its fire-new condition in 1789, prove to have felt the hand of 
time and change. 

Historical inquiry verifies this expectation. The Constitu- 
tion, o f the United States, rigid though it be, has changed, has 
developed. It has developed in three ways to which I devote 
the three following chapters. 

T t has b een— changed b v Amendmen t. Certain provisions 
have been struck out of the original document of 1787-88 ; 
certain other, and more numerous, provisions have been added. 
This method needs little explanation, because i t is open and 
direct. It resembles the method in which laws are changed 
in En glan d, the difference being that whereas in England 
statutes are changed by the legislature alone, here in the U n i f /e d 
States the fundamental law is changed in a more c omplex : 
faabin n_by3he joint action pf . Congress and-theHtates. 

It h as been developed by Interpretation, that is, by the 
u nfolding o f &e meanin g im phcitV cont aine d in. its necessarily 
bri^~ ter ms : 'or by the exten^n of its provisions to cases 
which they do not directly contemplate, but which their gen- 
eral spirit must be deemed to cover. 

It has been developed by Usage, that is, by the establish- 
ment of rules not inconsistent with its express provisions, but 
giving them a character, effect, and direction which they would 
not have if they stood alone, and by which their working is 
materially modified. These rules are sometimes embodied 
in statutes passed by Congress and repealed by Congress. 
Sometimes they remain in the stage of a mere convention 
or understanding which has no legal authority, but which 
everybody knows and accepts. Whatever their form, they 
must not conflict with the letter of the Constitution, for if 
they do conflict with it, they will be deemed invalid whenever 
a question involving them comes before a court of law. 

It may be observed that of these three modes of change, the 
first is the most obvious, direct, and effective, but also the 
most difficult to apply, because it needs an agreement of many 
independent bodies which is rarely attainable. The second 
mode is less potent in its working, because an interpretation 
put on a provision may be recaUed or modified by the same 
authority, viz. the courts of law (and especially the Supreme 
Federal Court), which has delivered it. But while a particul^ 
interpretation stands, it is as strong as the Constitution itself, 
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being indeed incorporated therewith, and therefore stronger than 
anything which does not issue from the same ultimate source 
of power, the will of the people. The weakest, though the 
easiest and most frequent method, is the third. For legisla- 
tion and custom are altogether subordinate to the Constitution, 
and can take effect only where the letter of the Constitution is 
silent, and where no authorized interpretation has extended the 
letter to an unspecified case. But they work readily, quickly, 
freely ; and the developments to be ascribed to them are there- 
fore as much larger in quantity than those due to the two 
other methods as they are inferior in weight and permanence. 

We shall perceive after examining these three sources of 
change not only that the Constitution as it now stands owes 
much to them, but that they are likely to modify it still further 
as time goes on. We shall find that, rigid as it is, it suffers 
constant qualification and deflection, and that while its words 
continue in the main the same, it has come to mean something 
ofTSTO from what it meant to those of 
' 1810, when it had been at work for more than twenty years, or 
■ even to those of 1860, when the fires of protracted controversy 
might be thought to have thrown a glare of light into eyerv 
comer of its darkest chamber. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

THE AMENDMENT OP THE CONSTITUTION 

The men who sat in the Convention of 1787 were not san- 
guine enough, like some of the legislating sages of antiquity, 
or like such imperial codifiers as the Emperor Justinian, to 
suppose that their work could stand unaltered for all time to 
come. They pro vi^d * X-i. ^ whene ver 

tw'o-thmls^ of“^oth labi^es s_^hall deem it necessary, shall pro- 
pose 1amehdments”fb this Constitution, or on the applic^on 
of the" legislatures of two-thirds^of the several Stat es, sb alPcalT 
a conYehtidn for proposii^g amendments, vhicb, ii'Tertlig' ca^ , 

_{a_n^ur^ses’a?pa^ this Consti- 

tution when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths o f th e 
s^everaT^Bfaf esT By*“ conventions in three-fo urths thereof as 
tEe"one~or th FotE^m odo 

TTE^e^are therefore two method s of framing and^pri^osiag 
^endi^:®.^ 

**(5J“tS)ngress may JtseK^ each -hotise, 

(B) .T^ie Je_gisl^ur.es.pf,t^^^ the^States may r^ire 

Congress summon a Constitutional .Convention'." Congress 
shairthereupon do so, having no option to refuse ; and the Con- 
tention when called shall draft and submit amendmeiiteyi’ifo 
protusiSir'Is' fiiade as to the election and composition „ of. ihe 
Convent^7ma^tem-wMch:rm^ appear toAjJeftJo 

the^3iscxetiom-oC(^^ 

There are jdgp twQ-m drhod^ of en acting amendments framed 
^nd"‘‘prop6s ed in either of the foregoing ways. It is TeR "fo 
Congress to prescriBe” one or other method as Congress may 
think fit. 

(X) - T he legishaiijx^smf of tha.Statea-may ratify. 

any amendments submitted to th em. 
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(Y) Conventions may be called in the several Statesj and 
three-fourths of these conventions may ratify.^ 

Onfall the occasions on which the amending power has been 
exerci sed, method A has been employed for proposing^ and 
meth od X for ratif;^ing — i.e. no drafting conventions of the 
whole Union or rafifjdng conventions in the several States have 
ever been summoned. The preference of the action of Con- 
gress and the State legislatures may be ascribed to the fact that 
it has never been desired to remodel the whole Constitution, 
but only to make changes or additions on special points. More- 
over, the procedure by National and State conventions might 
be slower, and would involve controversy over the method 
of electing those bodies. The consent of the President js 
jQpt required to a constitutional amendihent.^ two-thirj,s 
maiprity in Congress can override his yeto of a Bill, and ^t 
least ,that majority is needed to bring a constitutional amend- ^ 
ment-before the people. 

There is only one provision of the Constitution which cannot 
be changed by this process. It is that which secures to each 
ancL every State equal representation in one branch of the 
I^Sature. State without its consent shall be deprived 

of its equal suffrage in the Senate” (Art. v.). It will be ob- 
served that this pro\usion does not require unardxnity on the 
part of the States to a change diminishing or extinguishing 
State representation in the' Senate, but merely gives any par- 
ticular State proposed to be affected an absolute veto on the 
proposal. If a State were to consent to surrender its rights, 
and three-fourths of the whole number to concur, the resistance 
of the remaining fourth would not prevent the amendment from 
taking effect. 

Following President Lincoln, Americans speak of the Union 
as indestructible ; and the expression, “An indestructible Union 
of indestructible States,” has been used by the Supreme court 
in a famous case.^ But looking at the constitution simply as 
a document, one finds nothing in it to prevent the adop- 
tion of an amendment providing a method for dissolving the 

^ No time is jSxed within which the ratification must take place, a somewhat 
inaonTonient omission. 

* The point was decided by the Supreme court in 1794 in the case of HoUings^ 
Hearth v.^ Staie of Vermont (3 Dali. 378) j and the Senate came to the same con-" 

in 1865, See Jameson on Con^tUvUonal Conventions^ § 560, 

* Texas r. WkitSf see ante^ p, 322. 
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existing Federal tie, whereupon such method would be applied 
so as to form new unions, or permit each State to become an 
absolutely sovereign and independent coznmonwealth. The 
power of the people of the United States appears competent to 
effect this, should it ever be desired, in a perfectly" legal way, 
just as the British Parliament is legally competent to re- 
divide Great Britain into the sixteen or eighteen independent 
kingdoms which existed within the island in the eighth cen- 
tury. 

The amendments made by the above process (A+X) to the 
Constitution have been in all seventeen in number. These have 
been made on five occasions, and fall into five groups, two of 
which consist of one amendment each. The first group, in- 
cluding ten amendments made immediately after the adoption 
of the Constitution, ought to be regarded as a supplement or 
postscript to it, rather than as changing it. They constitute 
what the Americans, following the English precedent, call a Bill 
of Rights, securing the individual citizen and the States against 
the encroachments of Federal power.^ The second and third 
groups, if a single amendment can be properly called a gJ|||P 
(viz. amendments xi. and xii.), are corrections of minor defers 
which had disclosed themselves in the wwking of the Constitu- 
tion.2 The fourth group marked a political crisis and regis- 
tered a political victory. It comprises three amendments 
(xiii. xiv. XV.) which forbid slavery, define citizenship, en- 
deavour to secure the suffrage of citizens against attempts by 
States to discriminate to the injury of particular classes, and 
extend Federal protection to those citizens W'ho may suffer 
from the operation of certain kinds of unjust State laws. These 
three amendments are the outcome of the War of Secession, 
and were needed in order to confirm and secure for the future 
its results. The requisite majority of States was obtained 
under conditions altogether abnormal, some of the lately 
conquered States ratif3dng while actually controlled by the 
northern arnaies, others as the price which they were obliged 
to pay for the re-admission to Congress of their senators and 

1 These ten amendments were proposed by the first Congress, having hwn 
framed by it ont of 103 amendments suggested by various States, and wfeaee 
ratified by all the States but three. They took effect in December 1791. 

* The eleventh amendment negatived a construction which the Supreme 
court had put upon its own judicial powers (see above, p. 232) ; the twelf13h 
corrected a fault in the method of choosing the Prudent. 
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representatives.^ The details belong to history : all we need 
here note is that these deep-reaching, but under the circum- 
stances perhaps unavoidable, changes were carried through not 
by the free will of the peoples of three-fourths of the States, 
but under the pressure of a majority which had triumphed in 
a great war, and used Its command of the National government 
and military strength of the Union to effect purposes deemed 
indispensable to the reconstruction of the Federal system.- 
The two amendments o l 1913 ma v be called a fifth group, for 
though they relate to quite different matters, both are the prod- 
ucts of what may be described as the ''radical tendencies” 
which had grown powerful in the early years of the present 
century. One of these amendments extended and defined 
the power of Congress to impose an income tax. Thg^joiher 
tQijj Lthe elect ion of Senators awav from the State legislature s 
to_,vpst it in tRFpeop les oLthe State^a^ -c^cessiamto~the^^ 
cjjple of direct popular soverm gnty as wel l as^mx^expreasion of 
^siHisrinleiisIaW The formtT of these two met with 

cWsidSrable (Opposition in the older States of the East, where 
capitalistic influences have power; the latter was readily ac- 
cepted in every State.^ 


1 The thirteenth amendment was proposed by Congress in February 1865, 
ratified and declared in force December 1865 ; the fourteenth was proposed by 
Congress June 1866, ratified and declared in force July 1868 ; the fifteenth was 
proposed by Congress February 1869, ratified and declared in force March 
1870. The fourteenth amendment had given the States a strong motive for 
esafranchising the negroes by cutting down the repiesentation in Congress of 
any State which excluded male inhabitants (being citizens of the United States) 
from the suffrage ; the fifteenth went further and forbade “race, colour, or pre- 
vious condition of ser\dtude” to be made a ground of exclusion 

The effect of these three amendments fully considered by the Supreme 
court (in 1872) in the so-called Slaughr r-hoii-‘ Cas 's (16 Wall 82), the effect 
of which is thus stated by Mr. Justice Miller: “ With the exception of the 
specific profusions in the three amendments for the protection of the personal 
rights of the citizens and people of the United States, and the necessary re- 
strictions upon the power of the States for that purpose, with the additions 
to the power of the general government to enforce those provisions, no sub- 
stantial change has been made in the relations of the State governments to 
the Federal government — Address delivered before the University of Michi- 
gan, 1887. 

The provision of the fourteenth amendment which enables the representa- 
tion of a State to be reduced has not so far been applied- As to the practical 
reauits of the fifteenth amendment and the present state of the suffrage in the 
fermer Slave States, see Chapters XCIII -XCV. post, 

* But though military coercion influenced the adoption of the thirteenth 
apaetidoaent, while political coercion bore a large part in securing the adoption 
of the others, it must be remembered that some changes in the Constitution 
were an at^c^utely necessary corollary to the war which had just ended. 
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Many amendments to the Constitution have been at various 
times suggested to Congress by Presidents, or brought forward 
in Congress by members, but very few of these have ever ob- 
tained the requisite tw’o-thirds vote of both Houses. In 1789, 
however, and again in 1807, amendments were passed by Con- 
gress and submitted to the States for vrhich the requisite ma- 
jority of three-fourths of the States was not obtained; and 
in February and March 1861 an amendment forl^idding the 
Constitution to be ever so amended as to authorize Congress 
to interfere with the “ domestic institutions,'’ including slavery, 
of any State, was passed in both Houses, but never submitted to 
the States, because w^ar broke out immediatel}" afterwards. It 
would doubtless, had peace been preserved, have failed to ob- 
tain the acceptance of three-fourths of the States, and its effect 
could only have been to require those who might thereafter 
propose to amend the Constitution so as to deal with slavery, to 
propose also the repeal of this particular amendment itselfd 

The moral of these facts is not far to seek. Although it 
has long been the habit of the Americans to talk of their Con- 
stitution with almost superstitious reverence, there have often 
been times when leading statesmen, perhaps even political 
parties, would have materially altered it if they could have 
done so. There have, moreover, been some alterations sug- 
gested in it, which the impartial good sense of the wise would 
have approved, but which have never been submitted to the 
States, because it was known they could not be carried by 
the requisite majority.^ If, therefore, comparatively little use 

^ The Greek republics of antiquity sometimes placed some particular law 
under a special sanction by denouncing the penalty of death on any one who 
should propose to repeal it. In such cases, the man who intended to repeal the 
law so sanctioned of course began by proposmg the repeal of the law which 
imposed the penalty. So it would have been in this case; so it must always 
be. No sovereign body can limit its own powers. The British Parliament 
seems to have attempted to bind itself by providing in the Act of Union with 
Ireland (39 and 40 George III., c. 67) that the maintenance of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church as an Established Church in Ireland should be “ deemed an 
essential and fundamental part of the Union ” That church was, however, dis- 
established in 1869 with as much ease as though this provision had never existed. 

® In the Forty-ninth Congress (1884-86) no fewer than forty-seven proposi- 
tions were introduced for the amendment of the Constitution, some of them of 
a sweeping, several of a rather complex, nature (Some of these covc'red the 
same ground, so the total number of alterations proposed was less than forty- 
seven.) None seems to have been voted on by Congress ; and only five or six 
even deserved serious consideration. One at least, that enabling the President 
to veto items in an appropriation bill, would have effected a great improve- 

2b 
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has been made of the provisions for amendment, this has been 
due, not solely to the excellence of the original instrument, 
but also to the difficulties which surround the process of change. 
Alterations, though seldom large alterations, have been needed, 
to cure admitted faults or to supply dangerous omissions, but 
the process has been so difficult that it has been successfully 
applied onl}" in three kinds of cases, (a) matters of minor con- 
sequence involving no party interests (Amendments xi., xii., 
and OT.), (b) in the course of a revolutionary movement which 
had dislocated the Union itself (Amendments xiii., xiv., xv.), and 
(c) matters in which there existed a general sentiment common 
to both parties desiring alteration (Amendments i. to x. and 
Amendment xvii.). 

The passing of the two Amendments of 1913 may suggest that 
the Constitution is more likely to undergo change in the near 
future than had seemed probable twenty years ago. Still it 
is worth while to enquire why the regular procedure for amend- 
ment had therefore proved in practice so hard to apply. 

Partly, of course, owing to the inherent disputatiousness and 
perversity (what the Americans call cussedness ^0 of bodies 
of men. It is difficult to get two-thirds of two assemblies (the 
Houses of Congress) and three-fourths of forty-eight com- 
monwealths, each of which acts by two assemblies, for the 
State legislatures are all double-chambered, to agree to the 
same practical proposition. Except under the pressure of 
urgent troubles, such as were those which procured the accept- 
ance of the Constitution itself in 1788, few persons or bodies 
will consent to forego objections of detail, perhaps in them- 
^Ives reasonable, for the mere sake of agreeing to what others 

meat. I find among them the following proposals; To prohibit the sale of 
alcoholic liquors, to forbid polygamy, to confer the suffrage on women, to vest 
the election of the President directly in the people, to elect representatives 
for thi«e instead of two years, to choose senators by popular election, to em- 
power Congress to limit the hours of labour, to empower Congress to pass 
unifoim laws regarding marriage and divorce, to enable the people to elect 
certain Federal officers, to forbid Congress to pass any local private or special 
enactment, to forbid Congress to direct the payment of claims legally barred 
by lapse of time, to forbid the States to hire out the labour of prisoners. 

^ In the sixtieth Congress thirty-six such propositions were introduced, includ- 
ing propc^als for the election of Judges, for the election of postmasters, for 
n^orm laws regarding divorce, for the repeal of the fourteenth and of the 
^t^nth amendments to the Constitution, for altering the term of the presi- 
dential €^ce, for altering the succession to that office, for an initiative and 
for ackiiowledging the Deity in the Federal Constitution, for alter- 
mg tae method of decUng United States Senators. 
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have accepted. They want to ha%^e what seems to themselves 
the very best, instead of a second best suggested by some one 
else. Now, bodies enjoying so much legal independence as do 
the legislatures of the States, far from being disposed to defer 
to Congress or to one another, are more Jealous, more sus- 
picious, more vain and opinionated, than so many individuals. 
Rarely will anything but an active party spirit, seeldng either 
a common party object or individual gain to flow from party 
success, make them work together. 

If an amendment comes to the legislatures recommended 
by the general voice of their party, they will be quick to adopt 
it. But in that case it may probably encounter the hostility 
of the opposite party, and parties are in many States 
pretty evenly balanced. It is seldom that a two-thirds ma- 
jority in either House of Congress can be secured on a party 
issue ; and of course such majorities in both Houses, and a 
three-fourths majority of State legislatures on a party issue, 
are still less probable. Now, in a country pervaded by the 
spirit of party, most questions either are at starting, or soon 
become, controversial.^ A change in the Constitution, however 
useful its ultimate consequences, is lilvely to be for the mo- 
ment deemed more advantageous to one party than to the 
other, and this is enough to make the other party oppose it. 
The mere fact that a proposal comes from one side, rouses the 
suspicion of the other. There is always that dilemma of which 
England has so often felt the evil consequences. If a meas- 
ure of reform is pressing, it becomes matter of party con- 
tention, and excites passion. If it is not pressing, neither 
party, having other and nearer aims, cares to take it up and 
push it through. In America, a party amendment to the Con- 
stitution can very seldom be carried. Most non-party amend-! 
ments fall into the category of those things which, because they i 
are everybody's business, are the business of nobody. ^ 

It is evident when one considers the nature of a Rigid or 
Supreme constitution, that some method of altering it so as to 
make it conform to altered facts and ideas is indispensable, A 
European critic may remark that the American method has 
failed to answer the expectations formed of it. The belief, he 

^ Nevertheless neither the axteenth nor the seventeenth amendment had a 
paxty character, though the fonnor was more generally acceptable to one party 
than to the other. 
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will say, of its authors was that while nothing less than a 
general agreement would justify alteration, that agreement 
would exist w^hen omissions impeding its working were dis- 
covered. But this has not come to pass. There have been 
long and fierce controversies over the construction of sev- 
eral points in the Constitution, over the right of Congress 
to spend money on internal improvements, to charter a na- 
tional bank, to impose a protective tariff, above all, over the 
treatment of slavery in the Territories. But the method of 
amendment was not applied to any of these questions, be- 
cause no general agreement could be reached upon them, or 
indeed upon any but secondary matters. So the struggle 
over the interpretation of a document which it was found 
impossible to amend, passed from the law courts to the battle- 
field. Americans reply to such criticisms by observing that 
the power of amencfing the Constitution is one which cannot 
prudently be employed to conclude current political contro- 
versies, that if it were so used no constitution could be either 
rigid or reasonably permanent, that some latitude of construc- 
tion is desirable, and that in the above-mentioned cases amend- 
ments excluding absolutely one or other of the constructions 
contended for would either have tied down the legislature too 
tightly or have hastened a probably inevitable conflict. And 
they now (1914) add that the ease and speed with which the 
Seventeenth Amendment was passed that w^hen there exists a 
widespread popular msh for any particular change, it can be 
promptly gratified. 

Ought the process of change to be made easier? say by 
requiring only a bare majority in Congress, and a two-thirds 
majority of States? American statesmen think not. A swift 
and easy method would not only weaken the sense of security 
which the rigid Constitution now gives, but would increase the 
troubles of current politics by stimulating a majority in Con- 
gress to frequently submit amendments to the States. The 
habit of mending would turn into the habit of tinkering. There 
would be too little distinction between changes in the ordinary 
statute law, which require the agreement of majorities in the 
two Houses and the President, and changes in the more solemnly 
enacted fundamental law. And the rights of the States, upon 
which congressional legislation cannot now directly encroach, 
would be endangered. The French scheme, under which an ab- 
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solute majority of the two Chambers, sitting together, can amend 
the Constitution ; or even the Swiss scheme, under which a bare 
majority of the voting citizens, coupled with a majority of the 
Cantons, can ratify constitutional changes drafted by the Cham- 
bers, in pursuance of a previous popular vote for the revision of 
the Constitution,^ is considered by the Americans dangerously lax. 
The idea reigns that solidity and security are the most xital 
attributes of a fundamental iaw\ 

From this there has follow^ed another interesting result. 
Since modifications or developments are often needed, and since 
they can rarely be made by amendment, some other way of 
making them must be found. The ingenuity of lawyers has 
discovered one method in interpretation, while the dexterity of 
politicians has invented a variety of devices w^hereby legislation 
may extend, or usage may modify, the express provisions of the 
apparently immovable and inflexible instrument. 

1 See the Swiss Federal Constitution, Arts. llS-121. 
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THE INTEBPRETATIOK OF THE CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution of England is contained in hundreds of 
volumes of statutes and reported cases ; the Constitution of 
the United States (including the amendments) may be read 
through aloud in twenty-three minutes. It is about half as 
long as St. PauFs first Epistle to the Corinthians, and only one- 
fortieth part as long as the Irish Land Act of 1881. History 
knows few instruments \vhich in so few words lay down equally 
momentous rules on a vast range of matters of the highest im- 
portance and complexity. The Convention of 1787 were well 
advised in making their draft short, because it was essential 
that the people should comprehend it, because fresh differences 
of view would have emerged the further they had gone into 
details, and because the more one specifies, the more one has to 
specify and to attempt the impossible task of providing before- 
hand for all contingencies. These sages were therefore con- 
tent to lay down a few general rules and principles, leaving 
some details to be filled in by congressional legislation, and 
foreseeing that for others it would be necessary to trust to 
interpretation. 

It is plain that the shorter a law is, the more general must 
its language be, and the greater therefore the need for interpre- 
tation. So too the greater the range of a law, and the more 
numerous and serious the cases which it governs, the more 
frequently will its meaning be canvassed. There have been 
statutes dealing with private law, such as the Lex Aquilia at 
Rome and the Statute of Frauds in England, on which many 
volumes of commentaries have been written, and thousands of 
juristic and Judicial constructions placed. Much more then 
must we expect to find great public and constitutional enact- 
ments subjected to the closest scrutiny in order to discover 
every shade of meaning which their words can be made to bear. 
Probably no writing except the New Testament, the Koran, 

374 
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the Pentateuch, and the Digest of the Emperor Justinian 
has employed so much ingenuity and labour as the American 
Constitution, in sifting, weighing, comparing, illustrating, tvdst- 
ing, and torturing its text. It resembles theological wTit- 
ings, in this, that both, while taken to be immutable guides, 
have to be adapted to a constantly changing world, the one to 
political conditions w’hich vary from year to year and never re- 
turn to their former state, the other to new phases of thought 
and emotion, new beliefs in the realms of physical and ethical 
philosophy- There must, therefore, be a development in con- 
stitutional formulas, just as there is in theological. It will 
come, it cannot be averted, for it comes in \drtue of a law of 
nature : all that men can do is to shut their eyes to it, and 
conceal the reality of change under the continued use of time- 
honoured phrases, trying to persuade themselves that these 
phrases mean the same thing to their minds to-day as they 
meant generations or centuries ago. As a great theologian 
says, '^In a higher world it is otherwise ; but here below to live 
is to change, and to be perfect is to have changed often.’^^ 

The Constitution of the United States is so concise and so 
general in its terms, that even had America been as slowly 
moving a country as China, many questions must have arisen 
on the interpretation of the fundamental law which would have 
modified its aspect. But America has been the most swiftly 
expanding of all countries. Hence the questions that have 
presented themselves have often related to matters which the 
framers of the Constitution could not have contemplated. 
Wiser than Justinian before them or Napoleon after them, they 
foresaw that their work would need to be elucidated by judicial 
commentary. But they were far from conj ecturing the enormous 
strain to which some of their expressions would be subjected 
in the effort to apply them to new facts. 

I must not venture on any general account of the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, nor attempt to set forth the rules of 
construction laid down by judges and commentators, for this 
is a vast matter and a matter for law books. All that this 
chapter has to do is to indicate, very generally, in what way 
and with what results the Constitution has been expanded, de- 
veloped, modified, by interpretation ; and with that view there 
are three points that chiefly need discussion : (1) the authori- 

^ Newman, Msmy on Developmenit p. 39* 
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ties entitled to interpret the Constitutionj (2) the main prin- 
ciples followed in determining whether or no the Constitution 
has granted certain powers, (3) the checks on possible abuses 
of the interpreting power. 

I. To whom does it belong to interpret the Constitution? 
Any question arising in a legal proceeding as to the meaning 
and application of this fundamental law will evidently be 
settled by the courts of law^ Every court is equally bound to 
pronounce and competent to pronounce on such questions, a 
State court no less than a Federal court ; ^ but as all the more 
important questions are carried by appeal to the supreme 
Federal court, it is practically that court whose opinion finally 
determines them. 

Where the Federal courts have declared the meaning of a 
law, every one ought to accept and guide himself by their 
deliverance. But there are always questions of construction 
which have not been settled by the courts, some because they 
have not happened to arise in a law-suit, others because they 
are such as can scarcely arise in a law-suit. As regards such 
points, every authority, Federal or State, as well as every citi- 
zen, must be guided by the best view he or they can form of 
the true intent and meaning of the Constitution, taking, of 
course, the risk that this view may turn out to he wrong. 

There are also points of construction which every court, 
following a well-established practice, will refuse to decide be- 
cause they are deemed to be of '^a purely political nature,” a 
vague description, but one which could be made more specific 
only by an enumeration of the cases which have settled the 
practice. These points are accordingly left to the discretion 
of the executive and legislative powers, each of which forms 
its view as to the matters falling within its sphere, and in acting 
in that view is entitled to the obedience of the citizens and of 
the States also. 

It is therefore an error to suppose that the judiciary is the 
only interpreter of the Constitution, for a certain field remains 
open to the other authorities of the government, whose views 
need not coincide, so that a dispute between those authorities, 
although turning on the meaning of the Constitution, may be 
incapable of being settled by any legal proceeding. This 
eaus^ nq great confusion, because the decision, whether of the 
i See Gliapter XZIV. mie* 
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political or the judicial authority, is conclusive so far as regards 
the particular controversy or matter passed upon. 

The above is the doctrine now generally accepted in America, 
But at one time the Presidents claimed the much wider right 
of being, except in questions of pure private law, generally and 
primajacie entitled to interpret the Constitution for themselves, 
and to act on their own interpretation, even when it ran counter 
to that delivered by the Supreme court. Thus Jefferson de- 
nounced the doctrine laid down in the famous judgment of 
Chief-Justice Marshall in the case of Marburyw Marlison;^ thus 
Jackson insisted that the Supreme court was mistaken in holding 
that Congress had power to charter the United States bank, and 
that he, knowing better than the court did what the Consti- 
tution meant to permit, was entitled to attack the bank as an 
illegal institution, and to veto a bill proposing to re-charter it,^ 
Majorities in Congress have more than once claimed for them- 
selves the same independence. But of late years both the 
executive and the legislature have practically receded from the 
position which the language formerly used seemed to assert ; 
while, on the other hand, the judiciary, by their tendency during 
the whole course of their history to support every exercise of 
power which they did not deem plainly unconstitutional, have 
left a wide field to those authorities. If the latter have not used 
this freedom to stretch the Constitution even more than they have 
done, it is not solely the courts of law, but also public opinion and 
their own professional associations (most presidents, ministers, 
and congressional leaders having been lawyers) that have checked 
them. 

II. The Constitution has been expanded by construction in 
two ways. Powers have been exercised, sometimes by the 

1 As the court dismissed upon another point in the case the proceedings 
against Mr. Secretary Madison, the question whether Marshall was right did 
not arise in a practical form. 

2 There was, however, nothing unconstitutional in the course which Jackson 

actually took in withdrawing the deposits from the United States Bank and in 
vetoing the bill for a re-charter. It is stiU ere^'oraVy admitted that a President 
has the right in considering a measure :o iiiin fion Congress to form 

his own judgment, not only as to its expediency but as to its confonnability to 
the ConsiitiiTion. Judge Cooley observes to me : “If Jackson sincerely believed 
that the Constitution had been violated in the first and second charter,^ he was 
ceitaiiily not bound, wlicm a third was proposed, to surrender his opinion in 
obedience to precedent. The question of approving a new charter was politi- 
cal ; and he was entirely within the line of duty in refusing it for any reasons 
which, to his own mind, seemed sufldcient.” 
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President, more often by the legislature in passing statutes, 
and the question has arisen whether the powers so exercised 
were rightfully exercised, i.e, were really contained in the 
Constitution. When the question was resolved in the afema- 
tive by the court, the power has been henceforth recognized as 
a part of the Constitution, although, of course, liable to be 
subsequently denied by a reversal of the decision which estab- 
lished it. This is one way. The other is where some piece of 
State legislation alleged to contravene the Constitution has 
been judicially decided to contravene it, and to be therefore 
invalid. The decision, in narrowing the limits of State author- 
ity, tends to widen the prohibitive authority of the Constitu- 
tion, and confirms it in a range and scope of action previously 
doubtful. 

Questions of the above kinds sometimes arise as questions of 
Interpretation in the strict sense of the term, ue. as questions 
of the meaning of a term or phrase which is so far ambiguous 
that it might be taken either to cover or not to cover a case 
apparently contemplated by the people when they enacted the 
Constitution. Sometimes they are rather questions to which 
we may apply the name of Construction, the case that has 
arisen is one apparently not contemplated by the enactors of 
the Constitution, or one which, though possibly contemplated, 
has for brevity's sake been omitted ; but the Constitution has 
nevertheless to be applied to its solution. In the former case 
the enacting power has said something which bears, or is sup- 
posed to bear, on the matter, and the point to be determined 
is, What do the words mean ? In the latter it has not directly 
referred to the matter, and the question is, Can anything be 
gathered from its language which covers the point that has 
arisen, which establishes a principle large enough to reach and 
include an unmentioned case, indicating what the enacting 
authority would have said had the matter been present to its 
mind, or had it thought fit to enter on an enumeration of specific 
instances?^ As the Constitution is not only a well-drafted 

^ For example, the question whether an agreement carried out between a 
State and^ an individual by a legislative act of a State is a ‘'contract” within 
the meaning of the prohibition agauist impairing the obligation of a contract, 
is a question of interpretation proper, for it turns on the determination of the 
meaning of the term “contract.” The question whether Congress had power 
to pa^ an act emancipating the slaves of persons aiding in a rebellion was a 
qu^thin of construction, because the case did not directly arise under any pro- 
visioii of the Constitution, and was apparently not contemplated by the framers 
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instrumeiit with few arabiguities but also a short instruinent 
which speaks in very general terms, mere interpretation has been 
far less difficult than construction.^ It is through the latter 
chiefly that the Constitution has been, and still continues to be, 
developed and expanded. The nature of these expansions will 
appear from the nature of the Federal goverinnent. It is a 
government of delegated and specified powders. The people 
have entrusted to it, not the plenitude of their own authority, 
but certain enumerated functions, and its lawful action is limited 
to these functions. Hence, w-ffien the Federal executive does an 
act, or the Federal legislature passes a law, the question arises — 
Is the power to do this act or pass this law one of the powers which 
the people have by the Constitution delegated to their agents ? 
The power may never have been exerted before. It may not be 
found expressed, in so many words, in the Constitution. Never- 
theless it. may, upon the true construction of that instrument, 
taking one clause with another, be held to be therein contained. 

Now the doctrines laid dowm by Chief-Justice AlarshaU, and 
on which the courts have constantly since proceeded, may be 
summed up in two propositions. 

1. E very powder alleged to be vested in the Na tional gove ror 
ment, or any orgm_thereob^must be affir mativel y shown to 
h ^ve been granted . There is no pr(Sumptiorrm’ favour of the 
existence of a power ; on the contrary, the burden of proof 
lies on those who assert its existence, t o point out somethin g 
ig. the Constitution which, either^gxpressly or^ by jnecessnryJm- 
lflicatidfi^"^C Qnf^^ as an agent, claiming to act on be- 

thereof. It was a question which had to be solved by considering what the 
war powers contained in the Constitution might be taken to imply. The 
question whether the National government has power to issue treasury notes is 
also a question of construction, because, although this is a case which may 
possibly have been contemplated when the Constitution was enacted, it is to be 
determined by asceitaining whether the ix>wer “to borrow money” covers tbis 
particular method of borrowing. There is no ambiguity about the word “bor- 
row” ; the difhculty is to pronounce which out of various methods of borrow- 
ing, some of which probably were contemplated, can be properly deemed, on a 
review of the whole financial attributes and functions of the National govern- 
ment, to be included within the borrowing power. 

As to the provision restraining States from passing laws impairing the obli- 
gation of a contract, see note at the end of this volume on the case of Dari- 
mouth College v. Woodward. 

1 As the Constitution is deemed to proceed from the People who enacted it, 
not from the Convention who drafted it, it is regarded for the purposes of inter- 
pretation as being the work not of a group of lawyers but of the people them- 
selves. For a useful summary of some of the general rules of amstitutional 
interpretation, see Patterson’s Federal Restraints on Staie Action, pp* 216-217* 
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half of his principal; must make out by positive evidence that 
his principal gave him the authority he relies on ; so Congress, 
or those who rely on one of its statutes, are bound to show that 
the people have authorized the legislature to pass the statute. 
The search for the power wdll be conducted in a spirit of strict 
exactitude, and if there be found in the Constitution nothing 
which directly or impliedly conveys it, then whatever the ex- 
ecutive or legislature of the National government, or both of 
them together, may have done in the persuasion of its existence, 
must be deemed null and void, like the act of any other unau- 
thorized agent. ^ 

2. When once the grant of a power by the people to the 
National government has been established, that power will be 
construed broadly. The strictness applied in determining its 
existence gives place to Iibe:ality in supporting its application. 
The people -- so Marshall and his successors have argued — 
when they confer a power, must be deemed to confer a wide dis- 
cretion as to the means whereby it is to be used in their service. 
For their main object is that it should be used vigorously and 
wisely, which it cannot be if the choice of methods is narrowly 
restricted ; and while the people may well be chary in delegat- 
ing powers to their agents, they must be presumed, when they 
do grant these powers, to grant them with confidence in the 
agents^ judgment, allowing all that freedom in using one means 
or another to attain the desired end which is needed to ensure 
success.^ This, which would in any case be the common-sense 
view, is fortified by the language of the Constitution, which 
authorizes Congress ^Ho make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department or office thereof.” 

^ For iiistance, a person summoned as a witness before a committee of the 
House of Reprosontatiros was imprisoned by order of the House for refusing to 
answer certain questioiia put to him. He sued the sergeant-at-arms for false 
impri^nment, and ref'ovored damages, the Supreme court holding that as the 
Constitution cc Jd not be shown to have conferred on either House of Con- 
gress any power to punish for contempt, that power (though frequently 
theretofore exercised) did not exist, and the order of the House therefore 
constituted no defence for the sergeant’s act {Kilhowm v. Thompson, 103 
United States, 168). 

^ For instance, Congress having power to declare war, has power to prose- 
cute it by all means necessary for success, and to acquire territory by con- 
qu^ or treaty. Having power to borrow money, Congress may, if it thinIrH 
fit, isme trea^iry notes, and may make them legal tender* 
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The sovereignty of the National government, therefore, though 
limited to specified objects, is plenarj^ as to those objects'’^ 
md supreme in its sphere. Congress, which cannot go one step 
beyond the circle of action which the Constitution has traced 
for it, may vithin that circle choose any means which it deems 
apt for executing its powers, and is in its choice of means subject 
to no re\dew by the courts in their function of interpreters, 
because the people have made their representatives the sole and 
absolute judges of the mode in which the granted powers shall 
be employed. This doctrine of implied powers, and the inter- 
pretation of the words “necessary and proper, were for many 
years a theme of bitter and incessant controversy among Ameri- 
can lawyers and publicists.- The history of the United States 
is in a large measure a history of the arguments which sought to 
enlarge or restrict its import. One school of statesmsn urged that 
a lax construction would practically leave the States at the mercy 
of the National government, and remove those checks on the 
latter which the Constitution was designed to create ; while the 
very fact that some powers were specifically granted must 
be taken to import that those net specified were withheld, ac- 
cording to the old maxim expressio unins exclusio alteriusj 
which Lord Bacon concisely explains by saying, “as exception 


1 See Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 W'heat. p. 1 sqq., Judgment of Marshall, C.-J. 

2 “The powers of the government are limited, and its limits are not to be 
transcended. But the sound construction of the Constitution must allow to the 
national legislature that discretion with respect to the means by which the 
powers it confers are to be carried into execution, which will enable that body 
to perform the high duties assigned to it in the manner most beneficial to the 
people. Let the end be legitimate, let it be vithin the scope of the Constitution, 
and all means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, 
which are not prohibited but consistent with the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, are constitutional.” — Marshall, C.-J., in M Cullock v. Morylcmd (4 "Wheat. 
316) This is really a working-out of one of the r-'— H-^milton’s famous 
argument in favour of the constitutionality of a I i '■ ; bank : 
power vested in a government is in its nature sovereign, and includes by force 
of the term a right to employ all the means requisite and fairly applicaHe to 
the attainment of the ends of such power, and which are not precluded by 
restrictions and exceptions specified in the Constitution.” Works (Lodges 

ed.), vol. iii. p. 181. ^ ^ 

Judge Hare sums up the matter by saying, Congress is sovereign as re- 
gards the objects and within the Hmits of the Constitution. It may use all 
proper and suitable means for carrying the powers conferred by the Constitu- 
tion into effect. The means best suited at one time may be inadequa,te at 
another; hence the need for vesting a large discretion in Congress ... nec- 
essary and proper’ are therefore, as regards legislation, nearly if not quite 
synonymous, that being ‘necessary’ which is suited to the object and calculated 
to attain the end in view.” ' Ameman Con&tUuiional Law, p. 107. 
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strengthens the force of a law in cases not excepted, so enumera- 
tion weakens it in cases not enumerated/' It was replied by 
the opposite school that to limit the powers of the government 
to those expressly set forth in the Constitution "would render that 
instrument unfit to serve the purposes of a growing and chang- 
ing nation, and would, by lea^dng men no legal means of attain- 
ing necessary but originallj" uncontemplated aims, provoke 
revolution and work the destruction of the Constitution itself/ 

This latter contention derived much support from the fact 
that there were certain powers that had not been mentioned in 
the Constitution, but which were so obviously incident to a 
national government that they must be deemed to be raised by 
implication/ For instance, the only offences which Congress 
is expressly empowered to punish are treason, the counterfeiting 
of the coin or securities of the government, and piracies and 
other offeSces against the law of nations. But it was very 
early held that the power to declare other acts to be offences 
against the United States, and punish them as such, existed as 
a necessary appendage to various general powers. So the 
power to regulate commerce covered the power to punish 
offences obstructing commerce ; the power to manage the post- 
office included the right to fix penalties on the theft of letters ; 
and, in fact, a whole mass of criminal law grew up as a sanc- 
tion to the civil laws which Congress bad been directed to 
pass. 

The three lines along which this development of the impHed 
powers of the government has chiefly progressed, have been 
those marked out by the three express powers of taxing and 
borrowing money, of regulating commerce, and of carr3dng on 
war. Each has produced a progeny of subsidiary powers, some 
of which have in their turn been surrounded by an unexpected 
offspring. Thus from the taxing and borrowing powers there 
sprang the powers to charter a national bank and exempt its 
branches and its notes from taxation by a State (a serious re^ 


^See the pMosopbical remarks of Story, J., in Martin v, Hunt&r^s Lessee 
(1 Wheat, p, 304 sqq.). 

* Stress was also laid on the fact that whereas the Articles of Confederation 
of 1781^ contained (Art ii ) the expression, “Each State retains every power 
and jnrisdiction and right not e^ressly delegai^cLte-the United States in Con- 
gress a^mbled,” the Constitution merely-e^s (Amendment x.), “The powers 
not granted to the United States are reserved to the States respectively or to 
the people/’ omitting the word “expressly/’ 
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striction. on State authority), to create a system of custom- 
houses and revenue cutters, to establish a tariff for the protec- 
tion of native industry. Thus the regulation of commerce has 
been construed to include legislation regarding every kind 
of transportation of goods and passengers, whether from 
abroad or from one State to another, regarding navigation, 
maritime and internal pilotage, maritime contracts, etc., to- 
gether with the control of aU navigable waters not situate 
wholly within the limits of one State, the construction of all 
public works helpful to commerce between States or with 
foreign countries, the power to regulate or prohibit immigration, 
and finally power to establish a railway commission and control 
all inter-State traffic.^ The war power prov^ed itself even more 
elastic. The executive and the majority in Congress found 
themselves during the War of Secession obliged to stretch 
this power to cover many acts trenching on the ordinary rights 
of the States and of individuals, till there ensued something 
which, fifty years earlier, would have been deemed to approach 
a suspension of constitutional guarantees in favour of the Fed- 
eral government. 

The courts have occasionally gone even further afield, and 
have professed to deduce certain powers of the legislature from 
the sovereignty inherent in the National government. In its 
.last decision on the legal tender question, a majority of the 
Supreme court seems to have placed upon this ground, though 
with special reference to the section enabling Congress to bor- 
row money, its affirmance of that competence of Congress to 
declare paper money a legal tender for debts, which the earlier 
decision of 1871 had referred to the war power. This position 
evoked a controversy of vride scope, for the question what 
sovereignty involves belongs as much to political as to legal 

1 The case of GHbhons v. Ogden supplies an interesting illustration of the my 
in which this doctrine of imphed powers works itself out. The State of New 
York had, in order to reward Eulton and Livingston for their services in intro- 
ducing steamboats, passed a statatc giving them an exclusive right of navigat- 
ing the Hudson River with steamers. A case having arisen in which this 
statute was invoked, it was alleged that the statute was invalid, because in- 
consistent with an Act passed by Congress. The question followed, Was 
Congress entitled to pass an Act dealing with the navigation of the Hudson? 
and it was held that the power to regulate commerce granted to Congress by 
the Constitution implied a power to legislate for navigation on such rivers as 
the Hudson, and that Congress having exercised that power, the action of the 
States on the subject was necessarily excluded. By this decision a vast field 
"if legislation was secured to Congress and closed to the States. 
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science, and may be pushed to great lengths upon considera- 
tions with which law proper has little to do. 

The above-mentioned instances of development have been 
worked out by the courts of law. But others are due to the 
action of the executive, or of the executive and Congress con- 
jointly. Thus, in 1803, President Jefferson negotiated and 
completed the purchase of Louisiana, the whole vast posses- 
sions of France beyond the Mississippi. He believed himself 
to be exceeding any powers which the Constitution conferred ; 
and desired to have an amendment to it passed, in order to 
validate his act. But Congress and the people did not share 
his scruples, and the approval of the legislature was deemed 
sufficient ratification for a step of transcendent importance, 
which no provision of the Constitution bore upon. In 1807 
and 1808 Congress laid, by two statutes, an embargo on all 
shipping ifi United States ports, thereby practically destro 3 dng 
the lucrative carrying trade of the New England States. Some 
of these States declared the Act unconstitutional, arguing that 
a power to regulate commerce was not a power to annihilate it, 
and their courts held it to be void. Congress, however, per- 
sisted for a year, and the Act, on which the Supreme court 
never formally pronounced, has been generally deemed within 
the Constitution, though Justice Story (who had warmly op- 
posed it when he sat in Congress) remarks that it went to the 
extreme verge. More sts^'tling, and more far-reaching in their 
consequences, were the assumptions of Federal authority made 
during the War of Secession by the executive and confirmed, 
some expressly, some tacitly, by Congress and the people.^ * It 
was only a few of these that came before the courts, and the 
courts, in some instances, disapproved them. But the execu- 
tive continued to exert this extraordinary authority. Appeals 

^ See Judge Cooley’s History of Michigan, p. 353, The same eminent au- 
thority observes to me: “The President suspended the writ of habeas corpus. 
The courts held this action unconstitutional (it was subsequently confirmed by 
Congress), but he did not at once deem it safe to obey their judgment. Military 
commissioners, with the approval of the War Department and the President, 
condemned men to punishment for treason, but the courts released them, hold- 
ing that the guaranties of liberiiy in the Constitution were as obligatory in war 
as in peace, and should be obeyed by all citizens, and all departments, and 
officers of government {Milligan's case, 4 Wall 1). The courts held closely to 
the Constitution, but as happens in every civil war, a great many wrongs were 
done m the exercise of the war power for which no redress, or none that was 
adequate, could possibly be had.” Inter anna silent leges must be always to 
some extent true, even under a Constitution like that of the United States. 
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made to the letter of the Constitution by the minority were 
discredited by the fact that they were made by persons sym- 
pathizing with the Secessionists who were seeking to destroy 
it. So many extreme things w'ere done under the pressure 
of necessity that something less than these extreme things 
came to be accepted as a reasonable and moderate compro- 
mise.^ 

The best way to give an adequate notion of the extent to 
which the outlines of the Constitution have been filled up by 
interpretation and construction, would be to take some of its 
more important sections and enumerate the decisions upon them 
and the doctrines established by those decisions. This process 
would, however, be irksome to any but a legal reader, and the 
legal reader may do it more agreeably for himself by consult- 
ing one of the annotated editions of the Constitution. He 
will there find that upon some pro\dsions such as Art. i. §8 
(powers of Congress), Art. i. § 10 (powers denied to the States), 
Art. hi. §2 (extent of judicial power), there has sprung up 
a perfect forest of j uncial constructions, working out the 
meaning and application of the few and apparently simple 
words of the original document into a variety of Woreseen 
results. The same thing has more or less befallen nearly 
every section of the Constitution and of the fifteen amend- 
ments. The process shows no signs of stopping ; nor can it, 
for the new conditions of economics and politics bring up new 
problems for solution. But the most important work was that 
done during the first half century, and especially by Chief- 
Justice Marshall during his long tenure of the presidency of 
the Supreme court (1801-1835). It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to call him, as an eminent American jurist has done, a 
second maker of the Constitution. I will not borrow the 
phrase which said of Augustus that he found Rome of brick 
and left it of marble, because Marshall's function was not 
to change but to develop. The Constitution was, except of 
course as regards the political scheme of national government, 
which was already well established, rather a ground plan than 
a city. It was, if I may pursue the metaphor, much what the 

^ Sucli as tlie suspension of the writ of habeas corpus t the emancipation of 
the slaves of persons aiding in the rebellion, the suspension of the statute of 
limitations, the practical extinction of State banks by increased taxation laid 
on them under the general taxing power. 

2c 
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site of WasMngton was at the beginning of this century, a 
symmetrical ground plan for a great city, but with only some 
tail edifices standing here and there among fields and woods. 
Marshall left it what Washington has now become, a splendid 
and commodious capital within whose ample bounds there are 
still some vacant spaces and some mean dwellings, but which, 
built up and beautified as it has been by the taste and wealth 
of its rapidly growing population, is worthy to be the centre 
of a mighty nation. Marshall was, of course, only one among 
seven judges, but his majestic intellect and the elevation of his 
character gave him such an ascendency, that he foimd himself 
only once in a minority on any constitutional question.^ His 
work of building up and working out the Constitution was 
accomplished not so much by the decisions he gave as by the 
judgments in which he expounded the principles of these deci- 
sions, judgments which for their philosophical breadth, the 
luminous exactness of their reasoning, and the fine political 
sense which pervades them, have never been surpassed and 
rarely equalled by the most famous jurists of modern Europe 
or of ancient Rome. Marshall did not forget the duty of a 
judge to decide nothing more than the suit before him requires, 
but he was wont to set forth the grounds of his decision in 
such a way as to show how they would fall to be applied in 
cases that had not yet arisen. He grasped with extraordinary 
force and clearness the cardinal idea that the creation of a 
national government implies the grant of all such subsidiary 
powers as are requisite to the effectuation of its main powers 
and purposes, but he developed and applied this idea with so 
much prudence and sobriety, never treading on purely political 
ground, never indulging the temptation to theorize, but con- 
tent to follow out as a lawyer the consequences of legal princi- 
ple, that the Constitution seemed not so much to rise under 
his hands to its full stature, as to be gradually unveiled by him 
till it stood revealed in the harmonious perfection of the form 
which its framers had designed. That admirable flexibility 
and capacity for growth which characterize it beyond all other 

* In tliat one case (Ogden v. i^aunders) there was a bare majority against 
IHm, anU profe^onai opinion now approves the view which he took. When 
Marshall became Chief-Justice only two decisions on constitutional law had 
been pronounced by the court. Hetween that time and his death fifty-one 
were give®* 
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rigid or supreme constitutions, is largely due to him, yet not 
more to his courage than to his caution.^ 

III. We now come to the third question: How is the inter- 
preting authority restrained? If the American Constitution is 
capable of being so developed by this expansive interpretation, 
what security do its written terms offer to the people and to the 
States ? What becomes of the special value claimed for Rigid 
constitutions that they preserve the frame of government 
un i mpaired in its essential merits, that they restrain the ex- 
cesses of a transient majority, and (in Federations) the aggres- 
sions of a central authority? 

The answer is two-fold. In the first place, the interpreting 
authority is, in questions not distinctly political, different from 
the legislature and from the executive, amenable to neither, 
and composed of lawyers imbued vith professional habits. 
There is therefore a probability that it will disagree with either 
of them when they attempt to transgress the Constitution, and 
will decline to stretch the law so as to sanction encroachments 
those authorities may have attempted. In point of fact, there 
have been few cases, and those chiefly cases of urgency dur- 
ing the war, in which the Judiciary has been even accused of 
lending itself to the designs of the other organs of government. 
The period when extensive interpretation was most active 
(1800-1835) was also the period when the party opposed to a 
strong central government commanded Congress and the exec- 
utive, and so far from approving the course the court took, 
the dominant party then often complained of it. 

In the second place, there stands above and behind the legis- 
lature, the executive, and the judiciary’', another power, that of 
public opinion. The President, Congress, and the courts are 
all, the two former directly, the latter practically, amenable to 
the people, and anxious to be in harmony wdth the general 
current of its sentiment. If the people approve the way in 
which these authorities are interpreting and using the Consti- 
tution, they go on ; if the people disapprove, they pause, or at 
least slacken their pace. Generally the people have approved 
of such action by the President or Congress as has seemed 

^ Had the Supreme court been in those days possessed by the same spirit of 
strictness and literaiity which the Judicial Comnuttee of the British Privy ^ 
Council has generally applied to the construction of the British North America 
Act of 1867 (the Act which creates the Constitution of the Canadian Federation), 
the United States Constitution would never have grown to be what it now is. 
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justified by the needs of the time, even though it may have 
gone beyond the letter of the Constitution : generally they 
have approved the conduct of the courts whose legal interpre- 
tation has upheld such legislative or executive action. Public 
opinion sanctioned the purchase of Louisiana, and the still 
bolder action of the executive in the Secession War. It ap- 
proved the Missouri compromise of 1820, which the Supreme 
court thirty-seven years afterwards declared to have been in 
excess of the powers of Congress. But it disapproved the 
Alien and Sedition laws of 1798, and although these statutes 
were never pronounced unconstitutional by the courts, this 
popular censure has prevented any similar legislation since 
that time.^ The people have, of course, much less exact no- 
tions of the Constitution than the legal profession or the courts. 
But while they generally desire to see the powers of the gov- 
ernment so far expanded as to enable it to meet the exigen- 
cies of the moment, they are sufficiently attached to its gen- 
eral doctrines, they sufficiently prize the protection it affords 
them against their own impulses, to censure any interpretation 
which palpably departs from the old lines. And their censure 
is, of course, still more severe if the court seems to be acting 
at the bidding of a party. 

A singular result of the importance of constitutional inter- 
pretation in the American government may be here referred 
to. It is this, that the United States legislature has been 
largely — though less in recent years than formerly^ — occupied 
in purely legal discussions. When it is proposed to legis- 
late on a subject which has been heretofore little dealt with, 
the opponents of a measure have two lines of defence. They 
may, as Englishmen would in a like case, argue that the meas- 
ure is inexpedient. But they may also, which Englishmen 
cannot, argue that it is xmconstitutional, i.e. illegal, because 
transcending the powers of Congress. This is a question 
fit to be raised in Congress, not only as regards matters with 
which, as being purely political, the courts of law will refuse 
to interfere, but as regards all other matters also, because 
since a decision on the constitutionality of a statute can never 
be obtained from the judges by anticipation, the legislature 
ought to consider whether they are acting within their com- 

^ ^ So it disapproved strongly, in the northern States, of the judgments de- 
livered by the majority of the Supreme court in the Dred Scott case. 
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petence. And it is a question on which a stronger ease can 
often be made, and made with less exertion, than on the issue 
w^hether the measure be substantially expedient. Hence it 
was usually put in the fore-front of the battle, and argued 
with great vigour and acumen by leaders who might be more 
ingenious as law’y^ers than far-sighted as statesmen. 

A further consequence of this habit is pointed out by one of 
the most thoughtful among American constitutional writers. 
Legal issues are apt to dwarf and obscure the more substan- 
tially important issues of principle and policy, distracting from 
these latter the attention of the nation as w^ell as the skill of 
congressional debaters. 

^'The English legislature,’’ says Judge Hare, ^‘is free to fol- 
low any course that will promote the w^elfare of the State, and 
the inquiry is not, ^ Has Parliament powder to pass the Act ? ’ 
but, Hs it consistent with principle, and such as the circum- 
stances demand?’ These are the material points, and if the 
public mind is satisfied as to them there is no further contro- 
versy. In the United States, on the other hand, the question 
primarily is one of power, and in the refined and subtle dis- 
cussion which ensues, right is too often lost sight of or treated 
as if it were sjmonymous with might. It is taken for granted 
that what the Constitution permits it also approves, and that 
measures which are legal cannot be contrary to morals.’^ 

The interpretation of the Constitution has at times become 
so momentous as to furnish a basis for the formation of politi- 
cal parties; and the existence of parties divided upon such 
, questions has of course stimulated the interest with which 
points of legal interpretation have been watched and can- 
vassed. Soon after the formation of the National government 
in 1789 two parties grew up, one advocating a strong central 
authority, the other championing the rights of the States. Of 
these parties the former naturally came to insist on a liberal, 
an expansive, perhaps a lax, construction of the words of the 
Constitution, because the more wide is the meaning placed 
upon its grant of powers, so much the wider are those powers 
themselves. The latter party, on the other hand, was acting 
in protection both of the States and of the individual citizen 
against the central government, when it limited by a strict and 
narrow interpretation of the fundamental instrument the pow- 
ers which that instrument conveyed. The distinction which 
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began in those early days has never since vanished. There 
has always been a party professing itself disposed to favour 
the central government, and therefore a party of broad construc- 
tion. There has alw'ays been a party claiming that it aimed at 
protecting the rights of the States, and therefore a party of strict 
construction. Some writers have gone so far as to find in these 
different doctrines regarding interpretation the foimdation of all 
the political parties that have divided America. This view, how- 
ever, inverts the facts. It is not because men have differed in 
their reading of the Constitution that they have advocated or 
opposed an extension of Federal powers ; it is their attitude on 
tMs substantial issue that has determined their attitude on the 
verbal one. Moreover, the two great parties have several 
times changed sides on the very question of interpretation. 
The purchase of Louisiana and the Embargo acts were the 
work of the Strict Constructionists, while it was the Loose 
Constructionist party which protested against the latter meas- 
ure, and which, at the Hartford Convention of 1814, advanced 
doctrines of State rights almost amounting to those subse- 
quently asserted by South Carolina in 1832 and by the Seces- 
sionists of 1861. Parties in America, as in most countries, 
have followed their temporary interest ; and if that interest 
happened to differ from some traditional party doctrine, they 
have explained the latter away. Whenever there has been a 
serious party conflict, it has been in reality a conflict over 
some living and practical issue, and only in form a debate upon 
canons of legal interpretation. What is remarkable, though 
natural enough in a country governed by a written instrument, 
is that every controversy has got involved with questions of 
constitutional construction. When it was proposed to exert 
^me power of Congress, as for instance to chaHer a national 
bank, to grant money for internal improvements, to enact a 
protective tariff, the opponents of these schemes could plausi- 
bly argue, and therefore of course did argue, that they were 
unconstitutional. So any suggested interference with slavery 
in States or Territories was immediately declared to violate 
the State rights which the Constitution guaranteed. Thus 
every serious question came to be fought as a constitutional 
question. But as regards most questions, and certainly as 
r^ards the great majorit^r of the party combatants, men did 
not attack or defend a proposal because they held it legally 
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unsound or sound on the true construction of the Constitution, 
but alleged it to be constitutionally wrong or right because 
they thought the welfare of the country, or at least their party 
interests, to be involved. Constitutional interpretaiion was a 
pretext rather than a cause, a matter of form rather than of 
substance. 

The results were both good and evil. They WTre good in so 
far as they made both parties profess themselves defenders of 
the Constitution, zealous only that it should be interpreted 
aright; as they familiarized the people with its provisions, 
and made them vigilant critics of every legislative or execu- 
tive act which could affect its working. They w’ere evil in 
distracting public attention from real problems to the legal 
aspect of those problems, and in cultivating a habit of casu- 
istry which threatened the integrity of the Constitution itself. 

Since the Civil War there has been much less of this casu- 
istry because there have been fewer occasions for it, the Broad 
Construction view of the Constitution having practically pre- 
vailed — prevailed so far that the Supreme court nowr holds 
that the power of Congress to make paper money legal tender 
is incident to the sovereignty of the National government, and 
that a Democratic House of Representatives passes a bill 
giving a Federal commission vast powers over all the railways 
which pass through more than one State. There is still a 
party inclined to strict construction, but the strictness which 
it upholds would have been deemed lax by the Broad Con- 
structionists of the days before the Civil War. The interpre- 
tation which has thus stretched the Constitution to cover powers 
once undreamt of, may be deemed a dangerous resource. But 
it must be remembered that even the constitutions we call 
Rigid must make their choice between being bent or being 
broken. The Americans have more than once bent their Consti- 
tution in order that they might not be forced to break it. 
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THE DEVELOPMEISTT OF THE CONSTITUTION BY USAGE 

Theee is yet another way in which the Constitution has been 
developed. This is by laying down rules on matters which are 
within its general scope, but have not been dealt with by its 
words, by the creation of machinery which it has not provided 
for the attainment of objects it contemplates, or, to vary the 
metaphor, by ploughing and planting ground which, though 
included within the boundaries of the Constitution, was left 
waste by those who drew up the original instrument. 

Although the Constitution is curiously minute upon some 
comparatively small points, such as the qualifications of mem- 
bers of Congress and the official record of their votes, it passes 
over in silence many branches of political action, many details 
essential to every government. Some may have been forgotten, 
but some were purposely omitted, because the Convention 
could not agree upon them, or because they would have provoked 
opposition in the ratifying conventions, or because they were 
thought unsuited to a document which it was desirable to draft 
concisely and to preserve as far as possible unaltered. This 
was wise and indeed necessary, but it threw a great responsi- 
bility upon those who had to work the government which the 
Constitution created. They foimd nothing within the four 
comers of the instrument to guide them on points whose grav- 
ity was perceived as soon as they had to be settled in practice. 
Many of such points could not be dealt with by interpreta- 
tion or construction, however liberally extensive it might be, 
because there was nothing in the words of the Constitution 
from which such construction could start, and because they 
were in some instances matters which, though important, could 
not be based upon principle, but must be settled by an arbitrary 
determination. 

Their settlement, which began with the first Congress, has 
been effected in two ways, by Congressional legislation and by 
usage. 
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Congress was empowered by the Constitution to pass statutes 
on certain prescribed topics. On many other topics not spe- 
cially named, but within its general powers, statutes were evi- 
dently needed. For instance, the whole subject of Federal 
taxation, direct and indirect, the establishment of Federal 
courts, inferior to the Supreme court, and the assignment of 
particular kinds and degrees of jurisdiction to each class of 
courts, the organization of the civil, military, and naval services 
of the coimtry, the administration of Indian affairs and of the 
Territories, the rules to be observed in the elections of Presi- 
dents and senators, these and many other matters of high im- 
port are regulated by statutes, statutes which Congress can of 
course change but wMch, in their main features, have been not 
greatly changed since their jGirst enactment. Although such 
statutes cannot be called parts of the Constitution in the same 
sense as the interpretations judicially placed upon it, for these 
latter have (subject to the possibility of their reversal) become 
practically incorporated with its original text, still they have 
given to its working a character and direction which must be 
borne in mind in discussing it, and which have, in some in- 
stances, produced results opposed to the ideas of its framers. To 
take a recent instance, the passing of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Acts, which apply to all the greater railw'ays over the 
whole United States, is an assertion of Federal authority over 
numerous and powerful coiporations chartered by and serving 
the various States, which gives a ne'w aspect and significance 
to the clause in the Constitution empowering Congress to regu- 
late commerce. Legal interpretation held that clause to be 
sufficiently wide to enable Congress to legislate on inter-State 
railways ; but when Congress actually exerted its power in en- 
acting this statute a further step, and a long one, was taken 
towards bringing the organs of transportation under national 
control.^ Legislation, therefore, though it cannot in strictness 
enlarge the frontiers fixed by the Constitution, can give to cer- 
tain provinces lying within those frontiers far greater impor- 
tance than they formerly possessed, and by so doing, can 
substantiaUy change the character of the government. It 

1 The recognition that the Constitution empowers Congress to deal with a 
given subject does not imply that every detail of the Act dealmg therewith w 
above objection. Although fade Congress, when competent to legislate 

on a subject, is free to choose its means, still it remains open to any one to 
challenge the constitutionality of any particular provisions m a statute. 
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cannot engender a new power, but it can turn an old one in a 
new direction, and call a dormant one into momentous activity. 

Next as to usage. Custom, which is a law-producing agency 
in every department, is specially busy in matters which per- 
tain to the practical conduct of government. Understandings 
and conventions are in modem practice no less essential to 
the smooth working of the English Constitution, than are the 
principles enunciated in the Bill of Rights. Now understand- 
ings are merely long-established usages, sanctioned by no stat- 
ute, often too vague to admit of precise statement,^ yet in 
some instances deemed so binding that a breach of them would 
damage the character of a statesman or a ministry just as 
much as the transgression of a statute. In the United States 
there are fewer such understandings than in England, be- 
cause xmder a Constitution drawn out in one fundamental 
document everybody is more apt to stand upon his strict legal 
rights, and the spirit of institutions departs less widely from 
their formal character. Nevertheless some of those features 
of American government to 'which its character is chiefly due 
and which recur most frequently in its daily working, rest 
neither upon the Constitution nor upon any statute, but upon 
usage alone. Here are some instances. 

The presidential electors have by usage and by usage only 
lost the right the Constitution gave them of exercising their 
discretion in the choice of a chief magistrate. 

No President has been elected to more than two continuous 
terms, though the Constitution in no way restricts re-eligibility 

The President uses his veto more freely than he did at first, 
and for a wider range of purposes. 

The Senate now never exercises its undoubted power of re- 
fusing to confirm the appointments made by the President to 
cabinet offices. 

The President is permitted to remove, without asking the 
consent of the Senate, officials to whose appointment the con- 
of the Senate is necessary. This was for a time regulated 

^ For instance, it is dilSieuIt to state precisely the practical (as distin- 
guished from the leg^) rights of the House of Lords to reject bills passed by 
the House of Commons, or the duty of the Cro^n when a Cabinet makes some 
very unusual request ; although it is admitted that as a rule the Lords ought 
to yidkl to the Commons and the Crown to be guided by the advice of its ministers, 

*See ante, Chap. V. The Fed&raMst (No. Ixviii.) says that the President 
will be and ought to be re-elected as often as the people think hdm worthy of 
thieir oonMenoo* 
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by statute, but the statute ha\ang been repealed the old usage 
has revived. (See Chapter VI.) 

Both the House and the Senate conduct their legislation by 
means of standing committees. This yUbI pecuharity of the 
American system of govermnent has no firmer basis than the 
standing orders of each House, which can be repealed at any 
moment, but have been maintained for many years. 

The Speaker of the House was for a long time entrusted with 
the important power of nominating all the House committees. 
That function now belongs to the committee of Ways and -Means. 

The chairmen of the chief committees of both Houses, which 
control the great departments of State (e.^. foreign affairs, 
navy, justice, finance), have practically become an additional 
set of ministers for those departments. 

The custom of going into caucus, by w'hich the parties in each 
of the two Houses of Congress determine their action, and the 
obligation on individual members to obey the decision of the 
caucus meeting, are mere habits or understandings, without legal 
sanction. So is the right claimed by the senators from a State 
to control the Federal patronage of that State. So is the usage 
that appropriation bills shall be presented first to the House. 

The rule that a member of Congress must be chosen from 
the district, as well as from the State, in w^hich he resides, 
rests on no Federal enactment ; indeed, neither Congress nor 
any State legislature would be entitled thus to narrow the 
liberty of choice which the words of the Constitution imply. 

Jackson introduced, and succeeding Presidents continued the 
practice of dismissing Federal officials belonging to the oppo- 
site party, and appointing none but adherents of their own 
party to the vacant places. This is the so-called Spoils Sys- 
tem, which, having been applied also to State and municipal 
offices, became and long continued to be the corner-stone of 
^'practical politics” in America. The Constitution was nowise 
answerable for it and legislation only partially. 

Neither in English law nor in i^erican is there anything 
regarding the re-eligibility of a member of the popular cham- 
ber ; nor can it be said that usage has established in either 
country any broad general rule on the subject. But wffiereas 
the English tendency has been to re-elect a member unless 
there is some positive reason for getting rid of him, in many 
parts of America men were disposed the other way, and refused 
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to re-elect him just because he had had his turn alieady. Any 
one can understand what a difference this makes in the charac- 
ter of the chamber. 

We seOj then, that several salient features of the present 
American government, such as the popular election of the 
President, the restriction of eligibility to Congress to persons 
resident in the district to be represented, the influence of sena- 
tors and congressmen over patronage, the immense power of 
the Speaker, the Spoils system, are due to usages which have 
sprung up round the Constitution and profoundly affected its 
working, but which are not parts of the Constitution, nor nec- 
essarily attributable to any specific provision which it contains. 
The most remarkable instance of all, the working of the system 
of government by highly organized parties, including the choice 
of presidential candidates by the great parties assembled in their 
national conventions, will be fully considered in later chapters. 

One of the changes which began about twenty years after 
the adoption of the Constitution deserves special mention. 
The Constitution contains no provisions regarding the electoral 
franchise in congressional elections save the three following : — 

That the franchise shall in every State be the same as that 
by which the members of the ^^most numerous branch of the 
State legislature’^ are chosen (Art. i. § 2). 

That when any male citizens over twenty-one years of age 
are excluded by any State from the franchise (except for crime) 
the basis of representation in Congress of that State shall be 
proportionately reduced (Am. xiv., 1868). 

That 'Hhe right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged on account of race, colour, or 
previous condition of servitude” (Am. xv., 1870). 

Subject to these conditions every State may regulate the 
electoral franchise as it pleases. 

In the first days of the Constitution the suffrage was in 
nearly all States limited by various conditions (e.g. property 
qualification, length of residence, etc.) which excluded, or 
might have excluded, though in some States the proportion 
of very poor people was small, a considerable number of the 
free inhabitants. At present the suffrage is in every State 
practically universal It had become so in the Free States ^ 
even before the war. Here is an advance towards pure democ- 

* Save Uiat in mmy of them persons of colour were placed at a disadvantage. 
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racy effected without the action of the national legislature, but 
solely by the legislation of the several States, a legislation 
which, as it may be changed at any moment, is, so far as the 
national government is concerned, mere custom. And of this 
great step, modifying profoundly the character and vwldng of 
the government, there is no trace in the words of the Con- 
stitution other than the pro\dsions of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments introduced for the benefit of the liberated 
negroes. 

It is natural, it is indeed inevitable, that there should be in 
every country such a parasitic growth of usages and conven- 
tions round the solid legal framework of government. But 
must not the result of such a groviih be different where a rigid 
constitution exists from what it is in countries where the con- 
stitution is flexible ? In England usages of the kind described 
become inwoven with the law of the country as settled by 
statutes and decisions, and modify that law. Cases come 
before a court in which a usage is recognized and thereby 
obtains a sort of legal sanction. Statutes are passed in which 
an existing usage is taken for granted, and w^hich therefore 
harmonize with it. Thus the always changing Constitution 
becomes interpenetrated by custom. Custom is in fact the first 
stage through which a rule passes before it is embodied in 
binding law. But in America, where the fundamental law 
cannot readily be, and is in fact very rarely altered, may we 
not expect a conflict, or at least a want of harmony, between 
law and custom, due to the constant growth of the one and the 
immutability of the other? 

In examining this point one must distinguish between sub- 
jects on which the Constitution is silent and subjects on which 
it speaks. As regards the former there is little difficulty. 
Usage and legislation may expand the Constitution in what 
way they please, subject only to the control of public opinion. 
The courts of law will not interfere, because no provision of 
the Constitution is violated ; and even where it may be thought 
that an act of Congress or of the executive is opposed to the 
spirit of the Constitution, still if it falls within the range of the 
discretion which these authorities have received, it will not be 
questioned by the judges.^ 

^ “It is an axiom in our jurisprudence that an Act of Congress is not to be 
pronounced unconstitutional unless the defect of power to pass it is so clear as 
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Ifj oa the other hand, either congressional legislation or 
^sage begins to trench on ground which the Constitution ex- 
pressly covers, the question at once arises whether such legis- 
lation is valid, or whether an act done in conformity with such 
usage is legal. Questions of this Mnd do not always come 
before the courts, and if they do not, the presumption is in 
favour of whatever act has been done by Congress or by any 
legally constituted authority. When, how'ever, such a question 
is susceptible of judicial determination and is actually brought 
before a tribunal, the tribunal is disposed rather to support 
than to treat as null the act done. Applying that expansive 
interpretation which has prevailed since the war as it prevailed 
in the days of Chief-Justice Marshall, the Supreme court is apt 
to find grounds for moving in the direction which it perceives 
public opinion to have taken, and for putting on the 'words of 
the Constitution a sense which legalizes what Congress has 
enacted or custom approved. When this takes place things 
proceed smoothly. The change which circumstances call for 
is made gently, and is controlled, perhaps modified, in its 
operation. 

But sometimes the courts feel bound to declare some statute, 
or executive act done in pursuance of usage, contrary to the 
Constitution. What happens? In theory the judicial deter- 
mination is conclusive, and ought to check any further progress 
in the path which has been pronounced unconstitutional. But 
whether this result follow’^s will in practice depend on the cir- 
cumstances of the moment. If the case is not urgent, if there 
is no strong popular impulse behind Congress or the President, 
no paramount need for the usage which had sprung up and 

to admit of no doubt. Every doubt is to be resolved in favour of tbe validity 
of the law ” Swayne, J., in United States v. Rhodes, 1 Abb. U. S. 49. 

An interesting illustration of the application of legislative power in nncon- 
templated ways is supplied by a case which arose in the efforts made to check 
the evils arising from lotteri^. Congress, being unable to strike at a lottery 
established in Louisiana, passed a statute forbidding the post-office to carry 
newspapers containing lottery advertisements (since it was by these that mis- 
chief was done over the rest of the Union), and imposing a penalty on any one 
posting lottery advertisements in breach of the statute. A newspaper proprietor 
arr^ed for such breach carried his case to the Supreme court, alleging the 
statute ^ be^ unconstitutional because inconsistent with the first amendment 
to the Constitution. The court however unanimously held (1892) that that 
amendment did not apply,,and supported the right of Congress to use the con- 
trcH of the post-office as a means of dealing with the harm done by lotteries : and 
puhhc opunon heartily wdtcmned this decisioin. 
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is now disapproved, the decision of the courts vili be acqui- 
esced in ; and whatever tendency tow’ards change exists wiU 
seek another channel ^vhere no constitutional obstacle bars 
its course. But if the ^xeeds of the time be pressing, courts 
and Constitution may have to give vray. Salus populi 
lex suprema. Above the "written law, however sacred, stands the 
safety of the commonwealth, w^hich will be secured, if possible in 
conformity wdth the Constitution ; but if that be not possible, 
then by evading, or even by overriding the Constitution.^ 
This is what happened in the Civil War, when men said that 
they would break the Constitution in order to preserve it. 

Attempts to disobey the Constitution have been rare, because 
the fear of clashing with it has arrested many mischievous 
proposals in their earlier stages, w^hile the influence of public 
opinion has averted possible collisions by leading the courts to 
lend their ultimate sanction to measures or usages which, had 
they come under review at their first appearance, might have 
been pronounced unconstitutional.^ That collisions have been 
rare is wide evidence of the wisdom of American statesmen 
and lawyers. But politicians in other countries will err if they 
suppose that the existence of a rigid or supreme constitution is 
enough to avert collisions, or to secure the victory of the funda- 
mental instrument. A rigid constitution resembles, not some 
cliff of Norwegian gneiss which bears for centuries xmchanged 
the lash of Atlantic billows, but rather a sea-wall, such as guards 
the seaside promenade of an English town, whose smooth sur- 
face resists the ordinary waves and currents of the Channel 
but may be breached or washed away by some tremendous 
tempest. The American Constitution has stood unbroken, 


1 In a remarkable letter written to Mr. Hodges {4th AprU 1864), President 
Lincoln said : “ My oath to preserve the Constitution imposed on me the duty of 
prcser\’ing by every indispensable means that government, that nation, of which 
the Constitution was the organic law, W^as it possible to lose the nation and 
yet preserve the Constitution? By general law life and limb must be pro- 
tected, yet often a limb must be amputated to save a life, but a life is never 
wisely given to save a limb. I felt that measures, otherwise unconstitutional, 
might become lawful by becoming indispensable to the preservation of the 
Constitution through the preser^mtion of the nation. Right or wrong I as- 
sumed this ground, and now avow it. I could not feel that to the best of my 
ability I had even tried to preserve the Constitution, if, to save slavery, or any 
minor matter, I should permit the wreck of government, country, and Consti- 
tution altogether.'* 

2 Such as the expenditure of vast sums on internal improvements” and 
the assumption of wider and wider i>owers over internal communications. 
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because America has never seen, as some European countries 
have seen, angry multitudes or military tyrants bent on de- 
stroying the institutions which barred the course of their passions 
or ambition. And it has also stood because it has submitted to 
a process of constant, though sometimes scarcely perceptible, 
change which has adapted it to the conditions of a new age. 

The solemn determination of a people enacting a fundamen- 
tal law by which they and their descendants shall be governed 
cannot prevent that law, however great the reverence they 
continue to profess for it, from being worn away in one part, 
enlarged in another, modified in a third, by the ceaseless action 
of influences playing upon the individuals who compose the 
people. Thus the American Constitution has necessarily 
changed as the nation has changed, has changed in the spirit 
with which men regard it, and therefore in its own spirit. To 
use the words of the eminent constitutional lawyer whom I 
have more than once quoted: ^‘We may think, says Judge 
Cooley, ^Hhat we have the Constitution all before us; but for 
practical purposes the Constitution is that which the govern- 
ment, in its several departments, and the people in the per- 
formance of their duties as citizens, recognize and respect as 
such ; and nothing else is. . . . Cervantes says : Every one is 
the son of his own works. This is more emphatically true 
of an instrument of government than it can possibly be of a 
natural person. What it takes to itself, though at first’ unwar- 
rantable, helps to make it over into a new instrument of govern- 
ment, and it represents at last the acts done under it.'' 
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THE EESTJLTS OF CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

We have seen that the American Constitution has changed, 
is changing, and by the law of its existence must continue to 
change, in its substance and practical working even when its 
words remain the same. '‘Time and habit,'' said Washington, 
"are at least as necessary to fix the true character of govern- 
ments as of other human institutions : " ^ and while habit fixes 
some things, time remoulds others. 

It remains to ask what has been the general result of the 
changes it has suffered, and what light an examination of its 
history, in this respect, throws upon the probable future of the 
instrument and on the worth of Rigid or Supreme constitutions 
in general. 

The Constitution was avowedly created as an instrument of 
checks and balances. Each branch of the National government 
was to restrain the others, and maintain the equipoise of the 
whole. The legislature was to balance the executive, and the 
judiciary both. The two houses of the legislature were to 
balance one another. The National government, taking all its 
branches together, was balanced against the State governments. 
As this equilibrium was placed under the protection of a docu- 
ment, unchangeable save by the people themselves, no one of 
the branches of the National government has been able to absorb 
or override the others, as the House of Commons and the Cabinet, 
itself a child of the House of Commons, have in England over- 
ridden and subjected the Crown and the House of Lords. Each 
branch maintains its independen(5e, and can, within certain 
limits, defy the others. 

But there is among political bodies and offices (i.e. the per- 
sons who from time to time fill the same office) of necessity a 
constant strife, a struggle for existence similar to that which 
Mr. Darwin has shown to exist among plants and animals ; and 
as in the case of plants and animals so also in the political sphere 

1 Farewell Address, 17tli September 1796. 
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this struggle stimulates each body or office to exert its utmost 
force for its own preservation; and to develop its aptitudes in any 
direction wherein development is possible. Each branch of the 
American government has striven to extend its range and its 
povrers ; each has advanced in certain directions, but in others 
has been restrained by the equal or stronger pressure of other 
branches. I shall attempt to state the chief differences per- 
ceptible between the ideas which men entertained regarding the 
various bodies and offices of the government when they first 
entered life, and the aspect they now wear to the nation. 

The President has developed a capacity for becoming, in 
moments of national peril, something like a Roman dictator. 
He is in quiet times no stronger than he was at first. Now 
and then he has seemed weaker. Congress has occasionally 
encroached on him, but at other times the country has given its 
confidence to the Man as against the Assembly. With a succes- 
sion of strong and popular Presidents this might tend to become 
a habit. Needless to say that history has shown how the office 
may in the hands of a trusted leader and at the call of a sudden 
necessity, rise to a tremendous height. 

The ministers of the President have not become more im- 
portant either singly or collectively as a cabinet. Cut off from 
the legislature on one side, and from the people on the other, 
they have been a mere appendage to the President. 

The Senate has come to press heavil}’' on the Executive, and 
at the same time has developed legislative functions which, 
though contemplated in the Constitution, were comparatively 
rudimentary in the older days. It has, in the judgment of 
American publicists, grown relatively stronger than it then 
was, but it is not more trusted by the people. 

The Vice-President of the United States has become even 
more insignificant than the Constitution seemed to make him. 

On the other hand, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
whom the Constitution mentions only once, and on whom it 
bestows no powers, long held one of the leading parts in the 
piece, and could for many years prior to 1910 affect the course 
of legislation more than any other single person. 

An oligarchy of chairmen of the leading committees has 
sprung up in both Houses as a consequence of the increasing 
demands on their time as well as of the working of the com- 
mittee system. 
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The Judiciary was deemed to be making large strides during 
the first forty years, because it established its claim to powers 
which, though doubtless really granted, had been but faintly 
apprehended in 1789. After 1830 the development of those 
powers advanced more slowly. But the position w'hich the 
Supreme court- has taken in the scheme of government, if it be 
not greater than the framers of the Constitution would have 
wished, is yet greater than they foresaw. 

Although some of these changes are considerable, they are 
far smaller than those w^hich England has seen pass over her 
Government since 1789. So far, therefore, the Rigid Constitu- 
tion has maintained a sort of equilibrium betw^een the various 
powers, whereas that w^hich was then supposed to exist in 
England between the king, the peers, the House of Commons, 
and the people (i.e. the electors) has vanished irrecoverably. 

In the other struggle that has gone on in America, that be- 
tween the National government and the States, the results 
have been still more considerable, though the process of change 
has sometimes been interrupted. During the first few decades 
after 1789 the States, in spite of a steady and often angry re- 
sistance, sometimes backed by threats of secession, found them- 
selves more and more entangled in the netw’ork of Federal 
powers w^hich sometimes Congress, sometimes the President, 
sometimes the Judiciary, as the expounder of the Constitution, 
flung over them. Provisions of the Constitution whose bear- 
ing had been inadequately realized in the first instance were 
put in force against a State, and when once put in force be- 
came precedents for the future. It is instructive to observe 
that this was done by both of the great national parties, by 
those who defended State rights and preached State sover- 
eignty as well as by the advocates of a strong central govern- 
ment. For the former, when they savr the opportunity of 
effecting by means of the central legislative or executive power 
an object of immediate party importance, did not hesitate to 
put in force that central power, forgetful or heedless of the 
example they were setting. 

It is for this reason that the process by which the National 
government has grown may be called a natural one. A politi- 
cal force has, lik^ a heated gas, a natural tendency to expan- 
sion, a tendency which works even apart from the knowledge 
and intentions of those through whom it works. In the proe- 
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ess of expansion such a force may meet, and may be checked 
or driven back by a stronger force. The expansive force of 
the National government proved ultimately stronger than the 
force of the States, so the centralizing tendency prevailed. 
And it prevailed not so much by the conscious purpose of the 
party disposed to favom it, as through the inherent elements 
of strength which it possessed, and the favouring conditions 
amid which it acted, elements and conditions largely irrespec- 
tive of either political party, and operative under the suprem- 
acy of the one as well as of the other. Now and then the cen- 
tralizing process was checked. Georgia defied the Supreme 
court in 1830-32, and was not made to bend because the execu- 
tive sided with her. South Carolina defied Congress and the 
President in 1832, and the issue was settled by a compromise. 
Acute foreign observers then and often during the period that 
followed predicted the dissolution of the Union. For some 
years before the outbreak of the Civil War the tie of obedience 
to the National government was palpably loosened over a large 
part of the country. But during and after the war the former 
tendency resumed its action, swifter and more potent than 
before. 

A critic may object to the view here presented by remarking 
that the struggle between the National government and the 
States has not, as in the case of the struggles between differ- 
ent branches of the National government, proceeded merely by 
the natural development of the Constitution, but has been accel- 
erated by specific changes in the Constitution, viz. those made 
by the three latest amendments. 

This is true. But the dominance of the centralizing tenden- 
cies is not wholly or even mainly due to those amendments. It 
had begun before them. It would have come about, though 
less completely, without them. It has been due not only to 
these amendments but also — 

To the extensive interpretation by the judiciary of the powers 
which the Constitution vests in the National government. 

To the passing by Congress of statutes on topics not exclu- 
mvely reserved to the States, statutes which have sensibly 
narrowed the field of State action. 

To exertions of executive power which, having been approved 
by the people, and not condemned by the courts, have 
passed into precedents. 
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These have been the modes in which the centralizing ten- 
dency has shown itself and prevailed. What have been the 
underlying causes ? 

They belong to history. They are partly economicalj partly 
moral. Steam and electricity have knit the various parts of 
the country closely together, have made each State and group 
of States more dependent on its neighbours, have added to the 
matters in \vhich the w’hole country benefits by joint action and 
uniform legislation. The powder of the National government 
to stimulate or depress commerce and industries by legislation, 
whether in matters of currency and finance, or on the tariff, or 
on the means of transportation, has given it a wide control over 
the material prosperity of the LMon, till "'Hhe people, and espe- 
cially the trading and manufacturing classes, came to look more 
and more to the national capital for what enlists their interests, 
and less and less to the capital of their own State. ... It is 
the nation and not the State that is present to the imagination 
of the citizens as sovereign, even in the States of Jefferson and 
Calhoun. . . . The Constitution as it is, and the Union as it 
was, can no longer be the party w^atchw’ord. There is a new 
Union, with new grand features, but with new engrafted evils.” ^ 
There has grown up a pride in the national flag, and in the 
National government as representing national unity. In the 
North there is gratitude to that government as the powrer that 
saved the Union in the Civil War ; in the South a sense of the 
strength which Congress and the President then exerted ; in 
both a recollection of the immense scope which the war powers 
took and might take again. All over the country there is a 
great army of Federal office-holders who look to Washington 
as the centre of their hopes and fears. As the modes in and 
by which these and other similar causes can work are evi- 
dently not exhausted, it is clear that the development of the 
Constitution as between the nation and the States has not yet 
stopped, and present appearances suggest that the centralizing 
tendency will continue to prevail. 

How does the inquiry we have been conducting affect the 
judgment to be passed upon the worth of rigid constitutions, 
ix. of written instruments of government emanating from an 
authority superior to that of the ordinary legislature? The 
question is a grave one for European countries, which seem to 
^ Cooley, Bi^tary of Midkigmu 
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be passing from the older or Flexible to the newer or Rigid t3T)e 
of constitutions. 

A European reader who has followed the facts stated in the 
last foregoing chapters may be inclined to dismiss the question 
summarily. Rigid Constitutions,” he will say, “are on your 
own showing a delusion and a sham. The American Constitu- 
tion has been changed, is being changed, will continue to be 
changed, by interpretation and usage. It is not what it was 
even thirty years ago ; w’ho can tell what it will be thirty years 
hence ? If its transformations are less swift than those of the 
English Constitution, this is only because England has not 
even yet so completely democratized herself as had America 
nearly a century ago, and therefore there has been more 
room for change in England. If the existence of the fimda- 
mental Constitution did not prevent violent stretches of execu- 
tive power during the war, and of legislative power after as 
well as during the war, will not its paper guarantees be trodden 
under foot more recklessly the next time a crisis arrives? It 
was intended to protect not only the States against the central 
government, not only each branch of the government against 
the other branches, but the people against themselves, that is 
to say, the people as a whole against the impulses of a tran- 
sient majority. What becomes of this protection when you 
admit that even the Supreme court is influenced by public 
opinion, which is only another name for the reigning sentiment 
of the moment? If every one of the checks and safeguards 
contained in the document may be overset, if all taken together 
may be overset, where are the boasted guarantees of the fun- 
damental laws? Evidently it stands only because it is not at 
present assailed. It is like the walls of Jericho, tall and stately, 
but ready to fall at the blast of the trumpet. It is worse than 
a delusion : it is a snare ; for it lulls the nation into a fancied 
security, seeming to promise a stability for the institutions of 
government, and a respect for the rights of the individual, 
which are in fact baseless. A flexible constitution like that 
of England is really safer, because it practises no similar deceit, 
but by warning good citizens that the welfare of the commom 
wealth depends always on themselves and themselves only, 
stimulates them to constant efforts for the maintenance of theii 
own rights and the deepest interests of society.” 

This statement of the ease errs as much in one direction by 
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undervaluingj as common opinion errs by overvaluing, the sta- 
bility of rigid constitutions. They do not perform all that the 
solemnity of their wording promises. But they are not there- 
fore useless. 

To expect any form of words, however weightily conceived, 
with whatever sanctions enacted, permanently to restrain the 
passions and interests of men is to expect the impossible. Be- 
yond a certain point, you cannot protect the people against 
themselves any more than you can, to use a familiar American 
expression, lift yourself from the ground b^^ your own boot- 
straps. Laws sanctioned by the overwhelming physical power 
of a despot, laws sanctioned by supernatural terrors whose 
reality no one doubted, have failed to restrain those passions 
in ages of slavery and superstition. The world is not so much 
advanced that in this age laws, even the best and mo&t vener- 
able laws, will of themselves command obedience. Constitu- 
tions which in quiet times change gradually, peacefully, almost 
imperceptibly, must in times of revolution be changed more 
boldly, some provisions being sacrificed for the sake of the rest, 
as mariners throw overboard part of the cargo in a storm 
in order to save the other part with the ship herself. To cling 
to the letter of a Constitution when the welfare of the country 
for whose sake the Constitution exists is at stake, would be to 
seek to preserve life at the cost of all that makes life worth 
having — propter vitam vivendi perdere cmisas. 

Nevertheless the rigid Constitution of the United States has 
rendered, and renders now, inestimable services. It opposes 
obstacles to rash and hasty change. It secures time for deliber- 
ation. It forces the people to think seriously before they alter 
it or pardon a transgression of it. It makes legislatures and 
statesmen slow to overpass their legal powers, slow even to 
propose measures which the Constitution seems to disapprove. 
It tends to render the inevitable process of modification gradual 
and tentative, the result of admitted and growing necessities 
rather than of restless impatience. It altogether prevents some 
changes which a temporary majority may clamour for, but 
which will have ceased to be demanded before the harriers 
interposed by the Constitution have been overcome. 

It does still more than this. It forms the mind and temper of 
the people. It strengthens their conservative instincts, their 
sense of the value of stability and permanence in political 
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arrangements. It trains them to habits of legality as the law 
of the Twelve Tables trained the minds of the educated Romans. 
It makes them feel that to comprehend their supreme instru- 
ment of government is a personal duty, incumbent on each one 
of them. It familiarizes them with, it attaches them by ties of 
pride and reverence to, those fundamental truths on which the 
Constitution is based. 

These are enormous services to render to any free country, 
but above all to one which, more than any other, is governed 
not by the men of rank or wealth or special wisdom, but by 
public opinion, that is to say, by the ideas and feelings of the 
people at large. In no country were swift political changes so 
much to be apprehended, because nowhere has material growth 
been so rapid and immigration so enormous. In none might 
the political character of the people have seemed more likely 
to be bold and prone to innovation, because their national 
existence began with a revolution, which even now lies hardly 
a century and a half behind. That none has ripened into a 
more prudently conservative temper may be largely ascribed 
to the influence of the famous instrument of 1789, which, en- 
acted by and for a new republic, summed up so much of what 
was best in the laws and customs of an ancient monarchy. 
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NATUBE OF THE AAIERICAN STATE 

Prom the study of the National Government, we may go on 
to examine that of the several States which make up the Union. 
This is the part of the American political system which has re- 
ceived least attention both from foreign and from native writers. 
Finding in the Federal president, cabinet, and Congress a 
government superficially resembling those of their owm coun- 
tries, and seeing the Federal authority alone active in inter- 
national relations, Europeans have forgotten and practically 
ignored the State Governments to which their own experi- 
ence supplies few parallels, and on whose workings the in- 
telligence published on their side of the ocean seldom throws 
light. Even the European traveller who makes the five da^^s’ run 
across the American continent, from New York or Philadelphia 
via Chicago to San Francisco, though he passes in his journey 
of 3000 miles over the territories of eleven self-governing com- 
monwealths, hardly notices the fact. He uses one coinage 
and one post-oflSice ; he is stopped by no custom-houses ; he 
sees no ofiicials in a State livery; he thinks no more of the 
difference of jurisdictions than the passenger from London to 
Liverpool does of the counties traversed by the line of the 
North-Western Railway. So, too, our best informed English 
writers on the science of politics, while discussing copiously 
the relation of the American States to the central authority, 
have failed to draw on the fund of instruction which lies in 
the study of the State Governments themselves. Mill in his 
Representative Government scarcely refers to them. Mr. Free- 
man in his learned essays, Sir. H. Maine in his ingenious book 
on Popular Government, pass by phenomena which would have 
admirably illustrated some of their reasonings. 

American publicists, on the other hand, were usually too much 
absorbed in the study of the Federal system to bestow much 
thought on the State governments. The latter seem to them the 
most simple and obvious things in the world, while the former, 
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which has been the battle-ground of their political pai'ties for 
more than a century, excites the keenest interest, and is indeed 
regarded as a sort of mystery, on which all the resources of 
their metaphysical subtlety and legal knowledge may well be 
expended. Thus while the dogmas of State sovereignty and State 
rights, made practical by the great struggle over slavery, were 
discussed with extraordinary zeal and acumen by three genera- 
tions of men, the character, power, and working of the States 
as separate self-governing bodies received little attention or 
illustration. Yet they are full of interest ; and he who would 
understand the changes that have passed on the American 
democracy will find far more instruction in a study of the State 
governments than of the Federal Constitution. The materials 
for this study are unfortunately, at least to a European, either 
inaccessible or unmanageable. They consist of constitutions, 
statutes, the records of the debates and proceedings of consti- 
tutional conventions and legislatures, the reports of oflScials 
and commissioners, together with that continuous transcript 
and picture of current public opinion which the files of news- 
papers supply. Of these sources only one, the constitutions, 
is practically available to an European winter. To be able 
to use the rest one must go to the State and devote one^s self 
there to these original authorities, correcting them, where 
possible, by the recollections of living men. It might have 
been expected that in most of the States, or at least of the 
older States, persons would have been found to write politi- 
cal, and not merely antiquarian or genealogical, State histo- 
ries, describing the political career of their respective commu- 
nities, and discussing the questions on which political contests 
have turned. But this was not (except in a very few cases) 
attempted till near the end of the nineteenth century, so that 
the European enquirer found a scanty measure of the assistance 
which he would naturally have expected from previous labourers 
in this field. I call it a field : it was till lately rather a prime- 
val forest, where the vegetation is rank, and through which even 
now but few trails have been cut. The new historical school 
which is growing up at the leading American universities, and 
has already investigated the colomal period with so much 
thoroughness, has now begun to grapple with this task ; ^ in the 

1 Since tMs book was first published (in 1888) much excellent work has been 
done on State history all over the country, and State Constitutions have re- 
ceived mnch study. 
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meantime, the difficulties I have stated must be m}' excuse for 
treating this branch of my subject vith a brevity out of propor- 
tion to its interest and importance. It is better to endeavour 
to bring into relief a few leading features than to attempt a 
detailed account which would run to inordinate length. 

The American State is a peculiar organism, unlike anjdhing 
in modern Europe, or in the ancient world. The nearest 
parallel is to be found in the cantons of Switzerland, the 
Switzerland of our ovm day, for until 1815, if one ought not 
rather to say until 1848, Switzerland was not so much a nation 
or a state as a league of neighbour commonwealths. But 
Europe so persistently ignores the history of Switzerland, that 
most instructive patent museum of politics, apparently only 
because she is a small country, and because people go there to 
see lakes and to climb mountains, that I should perplex instead 
of enlightening the reader by attempting to illustrate American 
from Swiss phenomena. 

Let me attempt to sketch the American States as separate 
political entities, forgetting for the moment that they are also 
parts of a Federation. 

The adnodssion, under a Statute of 1910, of two new’ States ^ 
brought the number of States in the American Union up to 
forty-eight, varying in size from Texas, with an area of 265,780 
square miles, to Rhode Island, with an area of 1250 square 
miles ; and in population from New York, with over 9,000,000 
inhabitants, to Nevada, with 81,000. That is to say, the 
largest State is much larger than either France or the Germanic 
Empire ; the most populous much more populous than Svreden, 
or Portugal, or Denmark, while the smallest is smaller than 
Warwickshire or Corsica, and the least populous less populous 
than the city of York, or the town of Reading in Berks. 
Considering not only these differences of size, but the differ- 
ences in the density of population (which in Nevada is .7 and 
in Wyoming 1.5 to the square mile, w’hile in Rhode Island it is 
508.5 and in Massachusetts 418.8 to the square mile) ; in^ its 
character ^ (in South Carolina the blacks are 835,843 against 
679,161 whites, in Mississippi 1,009,487 against 786,111 whites) ; 
in its birthplace (in North Carolina the foreign-bom per- 
sons are less than of the population, in California, nearly 
one-third, in North Dakota more than one-half) ; in the occu- 

^ Arizona, and New Mexico. * Census of 1900 . 
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pations of the people, in the amount of accumulated wealth, in 
the proportion of educated persons to the rest of the com- 
munity, — it is plain that immense differences might be looked 
for between the aspects of politics and conduct of government 
in one State and in another. 

Be it also remembered that the older colonies had different 
historical origins. Virginia and North Carolina were unlike 
Massachusetts and Connecticut ; New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland different from both ; while in recent times the stream 
of European immigration has filled some States with Irishmen, 
others with Germans or Italians, others with Scandinavians or 
Poles, and has left most of the Southern States all but im- 
touched. 

Nevertheless, the form of government is in its main outlines, 
and to a large extent even in its actual working, the same in all 
these forty-eight republics, and the differences, instructive as 
they are, relate to points of secondary consequence. 

The States fall naturally into five groups : — 

The New England States — Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine. 

The Middle States — New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,^ Maryland, Ohio, Indiana.^ 

The Southern, or old Slave States — Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia (separated from Virginia during the war), North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico (these two last, 
however, formed long after the extinction of slavery). 

The North-Western States — Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho. 

The Pacific States — California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, 
Oregon, Washington. 

Each of these groups has something distinctive in the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants, which is reflected, though more faintly now 
than formerly, in the character of its government and politics. 

^ D^ware and Maryland were Slave States, but did not secede, and are in 
same respects to be classed rather with the Middle than with the Southern 
group* as indeed are West Virginia, Missouri, and Oklahoma (this last really 
Western in character), perhaps even Tennessee and Kentucky. 

* Ohio has become, and Indiana is becoming, rather Middle than Western, 
and the fonner at least cannot now be classed among Western States. 
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New Engiand is the old home of Furitam&m, the traces 
whereof, though waning under the influence of Irish and French 
Canadian immigration, are not yet extinct. The Southern 
States will long retain the imprint of slavery, not inerei\' in 
the presence of a host of negroes, but in the backwardness of 
the poor white population, and in certain attiibutes, laudable 
as well as regrettable, of the upper class. The Xorth-West is 
the land of hopefulness, and consequently of bold experiments 
in legislation : its rural inhabitants have the honesty and some- 
what limited horizon of agriculturists. The Pacific AVest, or 
rather California and Nevada, for Oregon and Washington be^- 
long in point of character quite as much to the Nortli-Wcstern 
group, tinges the energy and sanguine good nature of the 
Westerners with a vspeculative recklessness natural to mining 
communities, where great fortunes have rapidly grown and van- 
ished, and into which elements have been suddenly swept to- 
gether from every part of the world, as a Rocky Alountain 
rainstorm fills the bottom of a valley ^rith sand and pebbles 
from all the surrounding heights. 

As the dissimilarity of population and of external conditions 
seems to make for a diversity of constitutional ai'd political 
arrangements between the States, so also does the large meas- 
ure of legal independence which each of them enjoys under 
the Federal Constitution. No State can, as a common- 
wealth, politically deal with or act upon any other State.^ No 
diplomatic relations can exist nor treaties be made between 
States,^ no coercion can be exercised by one upon another. 
And although the government of the Union can act on a State, 
it rarely does act, and then only in certain strictly limited 
directions, which do not touch the inner political life of the 
commonwealth. 

Let us pass on to consider the circumstances which work for 
uniformity among the States, and work more powerfully as 
time goes on. 

He who looks at a map of the Union will be struck by the 
fact that so many of the boundary lines of the States are straight 
lines. Those lines tell the same tale as the geometrical plans 
of cities like St. Petersburg or Washington, where every street 
runs at the same angle to every other. The States are not areas 
set off by nature. Their boundaries are for the most part 
1 Except witli the consent of Conspress. 
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aot natural boundaries fixed by mountain ranges, nor even 
historical boundaries due to a series of events, but boundaries, 
purely artificial, determined by an authority which carved 
the national territory into strips of convenient size, as a build- 
ing company lays out its suburban lots. Of the States sub- 
sequent to the original thirteen, California is the only one 
with a genuine natural frontier, finding it in the chain of the 
Sierra Nevada on the east and the Pacific ocean on the west. 
No one of these later States can be regarded as a naturally de- 
veloped political organism. They are trees planted by the 
forester, not self-sown with the help of the seed-scattering 
wind. This absence of physical lines of demarcation has 
tended and must tend to prevent the growth of local distinc- 
tions. Nature herself seems to have designed the Mississippi 
basin, as she has designed the unbroken levels of Russia, to be 
the dwelling-place of one people. 

Each State makes its own Constitution ; that is, the people 
agree on their form of government for themselves, with no in- 
terference from the other States or from the Union. This form 
is subject to one condition only : it must be republican.^ But 
in each State the people who make the constitution have lately 
come from other States, w^here they have lived under and 
worked constitutions which arc to their eyes the natural and 
almost necessary model for their new State to follow ; and in 
the absence of an inventive spirit among the citizens, it was 
the obvious course for the newer States to copy the organi- 
zations of the older States, especially as these agreed with cer- 
tain familiar features of the Federal Constitution. Hence the 
outlines, and even the phrases of the elder constitutions reap- 
pear in those of the more recently formed States. The prece- 
dents set by Virginia, for instance, had much influence on 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida, when they were 
engaged in making or amending their constitutions during the 
early part of this century. 

Nowhere is population in such constant movement as in 
America. In some States more than one-fourth of the inhabit- 
ants are foreign bom. Many of the townsfolk, not a few even 

* The ease of Kansas immediately before the War of Secession, and the cases 
of the rebel States, which were not ret dmittod after the wmr till they had ac- 
cepted the constitutional amendments forbidding slaverjr- and protecting the 
freedmen are quite exceptional. 

Aa to any special conditions iinjposed by Congress, see Chap. XXXVII. post 
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of the farmers, have been till lately citizen^ of some other 
State, and will, perhaps, soon move on farther west. The 
Western States in partieular are like a chain of lakes through 
which there flows a stream which mingles the waters of the 
higher vnih those of the louver. In such a constant flux of 
population local peculiarities are not readily developed, or if 
they have grown up when the district was -till isolated, they 
disappear as the country become,- filled. Each State takes 
from its neighbours and gives to its neighbour^, so that the 
process of assimilation is always going on over the whole wide 
area. 

Still more important is the influence of railway communica- 
tion, of newspapers, of the telegraph. A Greek city like Samos 
or Alitylene, holding her otni island, preserved a distinctive 
character in spite of commercial intercourse and the sway 
of Athens. A Swiss canton like Uri or Appenzeil, f*ntrenched 
behind its mountain ramparts, remains, even now under the 
strengthened central government of the Swiss nation, unlike 
its neighbours of the lower country. But an American State 
traversed by great trunk lines of raihvay, and depending on 
the markets of the Atlantic cities and of Europe for the sale 
of its grain, cattle, bacon, and minerals is attached by a hun- 
dred always tightening ties to other States, and touched by 
their weal or w^oe as nearly as hy w^hat befalls within its own 
limits. The leading newspapers are read over a vast area. 
The inhabitants of each State know” every morning the events 
of yesterday over the whole Union. 

Finally the political parties are the same in all the States. 
The tenets (if any) of each party are (with some slight excep- 
tions) the same everywhere, their methods the same, their 
leaders the same, although of course a prominent man enjoys 
especial influence in his owm State. Hence, State politics are 
largely swayed by forces and motives external to the particu- 
lar State, and common to the wrhoie country, or to great sec- 
tions of it ; and the growth of local parties, the emergence 
of local issues and development of local political schemes, are 
correspondingly restrained. 

These considerations explain why the States, notwithstand- 
ing the original diversities betw”een some of them, and the 
wide scope for political divergence w”hich they all enjoy under 
the Federal Constitution, are so much less dissimilar and less 
2b 
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peculiar than might have been expected. European statesmen 
have of late years been accustomed to think of federalism and 
local autonomy as convenient methods either for recognizing 
and giving free scope to the sentiment of nationality which 
may exist in any part of an empire, or for meeting the need 
for local institutions and distinct legislation which may arise 
from differences between such a part and the rest of the em- 
pire. It is one or other or both of these reasons that moved 
statesmen in such cases as those of Finland in her relations 
to Russia, Hungary in her relations to the rest of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, Iceland in her relations to Denmark, 
Bulgaria in her relations to the Turkish Sultan, Ireland in her 
relations to Great Britain. But the final causes, so to speak, of 
the recognition of the States of the American Union as autono- 
mous commonwealths, have been different. Their self-govern- 
ment is not the consequence of differences which can be made 
harmless to the whole body politic only by being allowed free 
course. It has been due primarily to the historical fact that they 
existed as commonwealths before the Union came into being ; 
secondarily, to the belief that localized government is the best 
guarantee for civic freedom, and to a sense of the difficulty of 
administering a vast territory and population from one centre 
and by one government. 

I return to indicate the points in which the legal indepen- 
dence and right of self-government of the several States ap- 
pears. Each has its own — 

Constitution (whereof more anon). 

Executive, consisting of a governor, and various other officials. 

Legislature of two Houses. 

System of local government in counties, cities, townships, 
and school districts. 

System of State and local taxation. 

Debts, which it may repudiate at its own pleasure. 

Body of private law, including the whole law of real and 
personal property, of contracts, of torts, of crimes, and 
of family relations. 

System of procedure, civil and criminal. 

Court, from which no appeal lies (except in cases touching 
Federal legislation or the Federal constitution) to any 
Federal court. 

Citizenship, which may admit persons (e.g. recent 
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grants) to certain privileges of citizens at times, or on con- 
ditions, wholly different from those prescribed by other 
States. 

Three points deserve to be noted as illustrating what these 
attributes include. 

I. A man gains active citizenship of the United States (i.e, 
a share in the government of the Union) only by becoming 
a voting citizen of some particular State. Being such, he is 
forthwith entitled to the national franchise. That is to say, 
voting power in the State carries voting power in Federal 
elections, and however lax a State may be in its grant of such 
power, e.g. to foreigners just landed or to persons convicted 
of crime, these State voters will have the right of voting in 
congressional and presidential election!-.^ The only restriction 
on the States in this matter is that of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
Constitutional amendments, which have already been discussed. 
They were intended to secure equal treatment to the negroes, 
and incidentally they declare the protection given to all citizens 
of the United States.^ MTiether they really enlarge it, that is to 

1 Congress iias power to pass a uniform rule of naturalization (Const. Art. 

i. § 8). 

Under the present naturalization laws a foreigner must have resided in the 
United States for five years, and for one year in the State or Territorj' where 
he seeks admission to United States citizenship, and must declare two j’-ears 
before he is admitted that he intends to renounce allegiance to any foreign prince 
or state. Before being admitted he must have taken an oath of renunciation. 
Naturalization makes him a citizen not only of the United States but of the 
State or Territory where he is admitted, but does not necessarily confer the 
electoral franchise, for that depends on State laws. 

In more than a third of the States the electoral franchise is now enjoyed by 
persons not naturalized as United States citizens 

^“The line of distinction between the privileges and immunities of citizens 
of the United States, and those of citizens of the several States, must be traced 
along the boundary of their respective spheres of action, and the two classes 
must be as different in their nature as are the functions of their respective gov- 
ernments. A citizen of the United States as such has a right to participate m 
foreign and inter-state commerce, to have the benefit of the postal laws, to make 
use in common with others of the navigable waters of the United States, and to 
pass from State to State, and into foreign countries, because over all these sub- 
jects the jurisdiction of the United States extends, and they are covered by ite 
laws. The privileges suggest the immunities. Wherever it is the duty of the 
United e-tates to give protection to a citizen against any harm, inconvenience, 
or deprivation, the citizen is entitled to an immunity which pertains to Federal 
citizenship. One very plain immunity is exemption from any tax, burden, or 
imposition under State laws as a condition to the enjoyment of any right or 
privilege under the laws of the United States, . . . "Whatever one may claim 8 £ 
of right under the Constitution and laws of the United States by virtue of hif 
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say, whether it did not exist by implication before, is a legal 
question not needing to be discussed here. 

II. The power of a State over all communities within its 
limits is absolute. It may grant or refuse local government as 
it pleases. The population of the city of Providence is nearly 
one-half of that of the State of Rhode Island, and that of New 
York City about one-half of that of the State of New York. 
But the State might in either case extinguish the municipality, 
and govern the city by a single State commissioner appointed 
for the purpose, or leave it without any government whatever. 
The city would have no right of complaint to the Federal 
President or Congress against such a measure. Massachusetts 
remodelled the city government of Boston just as the British 
Parliament might remodel that of Birmingham and once 
superseded the city government of Chelsea by appointing a 
sort of temporary dictator to administer it for a time. Let 
an Englishman imagine a county council for Warwickshire 
suppressing the municipality of Birmingham, or a Frenchman 
imagine the department of the Rhone extinguishing the muiaici" 
pality of Lyons, with no possibility of intervention by the central 
authority, and he will measure the difference between the Amer- 
ican States and the local governments of Western Europe. 

III. A State commands the allegiance of its citizens, and 
may punish them for treason against it. The power has rarely 
been exercised, but its undoubted legal existence had much 
to do with inducing the citizens of the Southern States to 
follow their governments into secession in 1861. They conceived 
themselves to owe allegiance to the State as well as to the Union, 
and when it became impossible to preserve both, because the 
State had declared its secession from the Union, they might 
hold the earlier and nearer authority to be paramount. Al- 
legiance to the State must now, since the war, be taken to be 
subordinate to allegiance to the Union. But allegiance to the 

citizensldp, k a privilege of a citizen of the United States. Wliatever the 
Constitution and laws of the United States entitle him to exemption from, he 
may claim an exemption in respect to. And such a right or privilege is abridged 
■whenever the State law interferes -with any legitimate operation of Federal 
authority which concerns his interest, whether ii> be an authority actively 
exerted, or resting only in the express or implied command or assurance of the 
Federal Constitution or law. But the United States can neither grant nor 
secure to its citizens rights or privileges which are not expressly or by reason- 
able implication placed under its jurisdiction, and all not so placed are left to 
the exclusive protection of the States.” — Cooley, Principles, pp. 245-247. 
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State still exists ; treason against tlie State i?? still jio'jsible. 
One cannot think of treason against Warwicksliire or the depart- 
ment of the Rhone. 

These are illustrations of the doctrine which Europeans 
often fail to grasp^ that the American States were originally in 
a certain sense, and still for eenain pur]^tjse< remain, .-otereign 
States. Each of the original thirteen hei anie .sovereign far 
as its domestic affairs were concerned, though not as respects 
international relations) when it revolted from the inotlier coun- 
try in 1776. By entering the Confederation of 17S1-SS it parted 
with one or tw'o of the attributes of sovereignty', by accept- 
ing the Federal Constitution in 1788-91 it su!)j(*cte<I itself for 
certain specified purposes to a central government, but claimed 
to retain its sovereignty for ail otluT puri)oses. That is to 
say, the authority of a State is an inherent, not a delegated, 
authority. It has all the potvers which any independent 
government can have, except such as it can be affirmatively 
showm to have stripped itself of, w'hile the Federal Governinent 
has only such powers as it can be affirmatively showm to have 
received. To use the legal expression, the presumption is always 
for a State, and the burden of proof lies upon any one who denies 
its authority in a particular matter.^ 

What State sovereignty means and includes was a question 
which incessantly engaged the mo.st active legal and political 
minds of the nation, from 1789 down to 1870. Some thought 
it paramount to the rights of the Union. Some considered it 
as held in suspense by the Constitution, but capable of reviving 
as soon as a State should desire to separate from the Union. 
Some maintained that each State had in accepting the Con- 
stitution finally renounced its sovereignty, w'hich thereafter 
existed onl}^ in the sense of such an undefined domestic legis- 
lative and administrative authority as had not been conferred 


1 As the colonies had associated themselves into a leaj^ue at the very time at 
which they revolted from the British Crown, and as iheir foreign relations 
were always managed by the authority and organs of this league, no one^ of 
them ever acted in international affairs as a free and independent sovereign 
State. Abraham Lincoln was in this sense justified in s-ajang that the rnion was 
older than the States, and had created them as States. But what arc we to say 
of North Carolina and Rhode Island, after the acceptance of the C tuibiitution of 
17S7-S9 by the other eleven States? They were out of the old Confederation, 
for it had' expired They w^ere not in the new Union, for they refused during 
many months to enter it. What else can they have been during those months 
except sovereign commonwealths? 
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upon Congress. The conflict of these viewS; which became 
acute in 1830 when South Carolina claimed the right of nulli- 
fication, produced Secession and the war of 1861-65. Since 
the defeat of the Secessionists, the last of these views may 
be deemed to have been established, and the term State sov- 
ereignty'^ is now but seldom heard. Even States' rights" 
have a different meaning from that which they had before the 
War of Secession.^ 

A European who now looks calmly back on this tremendous 
controversy of tongue, pen, and sword, will be apt to express 
his ideas of it in the following way. He will remark that much 
of the obscurity and perplexity arose from confounding the 
sovereignty of the American nation with the sovereignty of the 
Federal Government, The Federal Government clearly was 
sovereign only for certain purposes, f.e. only in so far as it had 
received specified powers from the Constitution. These powers 
did not, and in strict legal construction do not now, abrogate 
the supremacy of the States in their proper sphere. A State 
still possesses one important attribute of sovereignty — im- 
munity from I:)eing sued except by another State. But the 
American nation which had made the Constitution, had done 
so in respect of its own sovereignty, and might well be deemed 
to retain that sovereignty as paramount to any rights of the 
States. The feeling of this ultimate supremacy of the nation 
was what swayed the minds of those who resisted Secession, just 
as the equally well-grounded persuasion of the limited character 
of the National or Federal Government satisfied the conscience 
of the seceding South. 

The Constitution of 1789 was a compromise, and a compro- 
mise arrived at by allowing contradictory propositions to be 
represented as both true. It has been compared to the declara- 
tions made with so much energy and precision of language in 
the ancient hymn Quicujique Vnltj where, however, the appar- 
ent contradiction has always been held to seem a contradiction 
only because the human intellect is unequal to the comprehen- 
sion of such profound mysteries. To every one who urged 
that there were thirteen States, and therefore thirteen govern- 
ments, it was answered, and truly, that there was one gov- 

» States' rights was a watchword in the South for many years. In 1851 there 
was a student at Haiward College from South Carolina who bore the name of 
States Rights Gist, baptised, so to speaks into Calhounism. He rose to be a 
birigadier-geneafal in the Confederate army, and fell in the Civil W A 
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emment, because the people were one. To every one who 
declared that there was one government, it was answered with 
no less truth that there were thirteen. Thus counsel w^as 
darkened by words without knowledge ; the question went off 
into metaphysics, and found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

There was, in fact, a divergence between the technical and 
the practical aspects of the question. Technically, the seced- 
ing States had an arguable case ; and if the point had been one 
to be decided on the construction of the Constitution as a court 
decides on the construction of a commercial contract, they 
were possibly entitled to judgment. Practically, the defenders 
of the Union stood on firmer ground, because circumstances 
had so changed since 1789 as to make the nation more com- 
pletely one nation than it then was, and had so involved the 
fortunes of the majority W'hich held to the Union with those 
of the minority seeking to depart that the majority might 
feel justified in forbidding their departure. Stripped of legal 
technicalities, the dispute resolved itself into the problem often 
proposed but capable of no general solution : '\\Tien is a majority 
entitled to use force for the sake of retaining a minority in the 
same political body with itself? To this question, when it 
appears in a concrete shape, as to the similar question when 
an insurrection is justifiable, an ansvrer can seldom be given 
beforehand. The result decides. When treason prospers, none 
dare call it treason. 

The Constitution, which had rendered many services to the 
American people, did them an inevitable dis-service when it 
fixed their minds on the legal aspects of the question. Law 
was meant to be the servant of politics, and must not be suf- 
fered to become the master. A case had arisen which its for- 
mulae were unfit to deal with, a case which was fit to be settled on 
large moral and historical grounds. It was not merely the 
superior physical force of the North that prevailed ; it was the 
moral forces which rule the world, forces which had long worked 
against slavery, and were ordained to save North America from 
the curse of hostile nations established side by side. 

The word “sovereignty,'' which has in many ways clouded 
the domain of public law and jurisprudence, confused men's 
minds by making them assume that there must in every coun- 
try exist, and be discoverable by legal inquiry, either one body 
invested legally with supreme power over all minor bodies, or 
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several bodies which, though they had consented to form part 
of a larger body, were each in the last resort independent of it, 
and responsible to none but themselves.^ They forgot that a 
Constitution may not have determined where legal supremacy 
shall dwell. Where the Constitution of the United States 
placed it was at any rate doubtful, so doubtful that it would 
have been better to drop technicalities, and recognize the broad 
fact that the legal claims of the States had become incompat- 
ible with the historical as well as legal claims of the nation. In 
the uncertainty as to where legal right resided, it would have 
been prudent to consider where physical force resided. The 
South, however, thought herself able to resist any physical force 
which the rest of the nation might bring against her. Thus 
encouraged, she took her stand on the doctrine of States^ Rights : 
and then followed a pouring out of blood and treasure such as 
was never spent on determining a point of law before, not even 
when Edward III. and his successors waged war for a hundred 
years to establish the claim of females to inherit the crown of 
France. 

What, then, do the rights of a State now include ? Every 
right or power of a Government except : — 

The right of secession (not abrogated in terms, but admitted 
since the war to be no longer claimable. It was expressly 
negatived in the recent Constitutions of several South- 
ern States). 

Powers which the Constitution withholds from the States 
(including that of intercourse with foreign governments). 

Powers which the Constitution expressly confers on the 
Federal Government. 

As respects some powers of the last class, however, the States 
may act concurrently with, or in default of action by, the Federal 
Government. It is only from contravention of its action that 

^ A. further confusion arises from the fact that men have been apt in talking 
of sovereignty to mix up (as the Benthamite school did unfortunately) legal 
supremacy with practical predominance, sovereignty de jujc with sovereignty de 
facto. They ought to go together, and law seeks to make them go together. 
But it may happen that the person or body m whom law vests supreme authority 
is unable to enforce that authority * so the legal sovereign and the actual sover- 
eign — that is to say, the force which will prevail in physical conflict — are differ- 
ent. There is always a strongest force ; but the force recognized by law may 
not be really the strongest ,* and of several forces it may be impossible to tell, 
iiil they have come into actual physical conflict, which is the strongest. This 
subject has been discussed in an essay on Sovereignty in the author's Stvdies in 
md J imsprutdence. 
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they must abstain. And where contravention is alleged to 
exist, whether legislative or executive, it is by a court of law, 
and, in case the decision is in the first instance favourable to the 
pretensions of the State, ultimately by a Federal court, that the 
question falls to be decided.^ 

A reference to the preceding list of what each State may 
create in the way of distinct institutions t\ill show that these 
rights practically cover nearh' all the ordinary relations of 
citizens to one another and to their Government, nearly all the 
questions which have been most agitated in England and 
France of recent 3"ears. An American may, through a long 
life, never be reminded of the Federal Government, except 
when he votes at presidential and congre^ssional elections, buys 
a package of tobacco bearing the government stamp, lodges 
a complaint against the post-office, and opens bis trunks for a 
custom-house officer on the pier at New York wffien he returns 
from a tour in Europe. His direct taxes are paid to officials 
acting under State laws. The State, or a local authority 
constituted by State statutes, registers his birth, appoints his 
guardian, pays for his schooling, gives him a share in the estate 
of his father deceased, licenses him when he enters a trade (if 
it be one needing a licence), marries him, divorces him, entertains 
civil actions against him, fines him for overspeeding his automo- 
bile, declares him a bankrupt, hangs him for murder. The 
police that guard his house, the local boards which look after the 
poor, control highways, impose water rates, manage schools — 
all these derive their legal powers from his State alone. Looking 
at this immense compass of State functions, Jefferson would seem 
to have been not far wrong when he said that the Federal govern- 
ment was nothing more than the American department of foreign 
affairs. But although the National government touches the 
direct interests of the citizen less than does the State government, 
it touches his sentiment more. Hence the strength of his attach- 
ment to the former and his interest in it must not be measured 
by the frequency of his dealings with it. In the partition- 
ment of governmental functions between nation and State, the 
State gets the most but the nation the highest, so the balance 
between the two is preserved. 

Thus every American citizen lives in a duality of which 
Europeans, always excepting the Swiss, and to some extent the 
t Chapter XZII. anfe. 
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Germans, have no experience. He lives under two govern- 
ments and two sets of laws : he is animated by two patriotisms 
and OTves two allegiances. That these should both be strong and 
rarely be in conflict is most fortunate. It is the result of skil- 
ful adjustment and long habit, of the fact that those whose votes 
control the two sets of governments are the same persons, but 
above all of that harmony of each set of institutions with the 
other set, a harmony due to the identity of the principles whereon 
both are founded, which makes each appear necessary to the 
stability of the other, the States to the nation as its basis, the 
National Government to the States as their protector. 



CHAPTER XXX\T;I 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS 

The government of each State is determined by and set 
forth in its Constitution; a compreheiisi%n fundamental law, or 
rather group of laws included in one instrument, which has 
been directly enacted by the people of the State, and is capable 
of being repealed or altered, not by their representatives, but 
by themselves alone. As the Constitution of the United States 
stands above Congress and out of its reach, so the Constitution 
of each State stands above the legislature of that State, cannot 
be varied in any particular by the State legislature, and in- 
volves the invalidity of any statute passed by that legislature 
which is found to be inconsistent with it. 

The State Constitutions are the oldest things in the politi- 
cal history of America, for they are the continuations and rep- 
resentatives of the royal colonial charters, wUereby the earliest 
English settlements in America were created, and under which 
their several local governments were established, subject to 
the authority of the English Crown and ultimately of the British 
Parliament. But, like most of the institutions under which 
English-speaking peoples now live, they have a pedigree which 
goes back to a time anterior to the discovery of America itself. 
It begins with the English Trade Guild of the mdddle ages, itself 
the child of still more ancient corporations, dating back to the 
days of imperial Rome, and formed under her imperishable law. 
Charters were granted to merchant guilds in England as far back 
as the days of King Henry I. In 1463, Edw^ard IV. gave an elab- 
orate one to the Merchant Adventurers trading with Flanders. 
In it we may already discern the arrangements which are more 
fully set forth in two later charters of greater historical interest, 
the charter of Queen Elizabeth to the East India Company in 
1599, and the charter of Charles 1. to the “Governor and Com- 
pany of the Massachusetts Bay in Newe-England ” in 1628. 
Both these instruments establish and incorporate trading com- 
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panies, with power to implead and be impleaded, to use a com- 
mon seal, to possess and acquire lands, tenements and heredita- 
ments, with provisions for the making of ordinances for the welfare 
of the company. The Massachusetts Charter creates a frame 
of government consisting of a governor, deputy-governor, and 
eighteen assistants (the term still in use in many of the London 
city guilds), and directs them to hold four times a year a general 
meeting of the company, to be called the ^^greate andgenerall 
Court, in which general court “the Governor or deputie Gov- 
ernor, and such of the assistants and Freemen of the Company 
as shall be present, shall have full power and authority to choose 
other persons to be free of the Company, and to elect and con- 
stitute such officers as they shall thinke fitt for managing the 
affaires of the saide Governor and Company, and to make Lawes 
and Ordinances for the Good and Welfare of the saide Company, 
and for the Government and Ordering of the saide Landes and 
Plantation, and the People inhabiting and to inhabite the same, 
soe as such Lawses and Ordinances be not contrary or repug- 
nant to the Lawses and Statute of this our realme of England/^ 
In 1691, the charter of 1628 having been declared forfeited in 
1684, a new’’ one was granted by King William and Queen Mary, 
and this instrument, while it retains much of the language and 
some of the character of the trade guild charter, is really a 
political frame of government for a colony. The assistants 
receive the additional title of councillors ; their number is raised 
to twenty-eight ; they are to be chosen by the general court, 
and the general court itself is to consist, together with the gov- 
ernor and assistants, of freeholders elected by towns or places 
within the colony, the electors being persons with a forty shilang 
freehold or other property worth £40. The governor is directed 
to appoint judges, commissioners of oyer and terminer, etc. ; 
the general court receives power to establish judicatories and 
courts of record, to pass laws (being not repugnant to the laws 
of England), and to provide for all necessary civil offices. An 
appeal from the courts shall always be to the King in his privy 
council This is a true political Constitution.^ Under it the 

^ The oldest truly political Constitution in America is the instrument called 
the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, framed by the inhabitants of Windsor, 
Hartford, and Wethersfield in 1638, memorable year, when the eeclesiasticai 
revest of Scotland saved the liberties of England. The government of Connecti- 
cut was afterwards regularized by Charles II. s charter of 1662 to “the Governor 
Company of the English colony of Connecticut.*' The agreement drawn up 
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colony was governed, and in the main well and wisely governed, 
till 1780. Aluch of it, not mendy its terms, such as the name 
General Court, but its solid framework, was transferred bodily 
to the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780, which is now in 
force, and which profoundly influenced the Convention that 
prepared the Federal Constitution in 1787. Yet the charter of 
1691 is nothing but an extension and development of the trading 
charter of 1628, in which there already appears, as there had 
appeared in Edward IV. s charter of 1463, and in the East India 
Company's charter of 1599, the provision that the power of law- 
giving, otherwise unlimited, should be restricted by the terms 
of the charter itself, which required that every law for the colony 
should be agreeable to the laws of England, V’e have therefore 
in the three charters w’hich I have name<l, those of 1463, 1599, 
and 1628, as w^eU as in that of 1691, the essential and capital 
characteristic of a Rigid or supreme Constitution — vij^. a 
frame of government established by a superior authority, creat- 
ing a subordinate law-making body, w^hich can do everything 
except violate the terms and transcend the powders of the instru- 
ment to w’hich it owes its own existence. So long as the colony 
remained under the British Crown, the superior authority, 
which could amend or remake the frame of government, wns the 
British Crown or Parliament. When the connection with Brit- 
ain wns severed, that authority passed over, not to the State 
legislature, which remained limited, as it alwnys had been, but 
to the people of the now independent commonwealth, w^hose will 
speaks through what is now the State Constitution, just as the 
will of the Crown or of Parliament had spoken through the 
charters of 1628 and 1691. 

I have taken the case of Massachusetts as the best example 
of the way in which the trading Company grows into a colony, 
and the colony into a State. But some of the other colonies 
furnish illustrations scarcely less apposite. The oldest of 
them all, the acorn whence the oak of English dominion in 
America has sprung, the colony of Virginia, was, by the second 


in the cabin of the Mayflower may perhaps claim to have in it the germs of a 
government. 

I am here tracing only the formal and legal growth of State Constitutions. 
Their democratic spirit and contents are largely due to the ideas with which 
the theology of the Reformers, and especially of Calvin, had filled the minds 
of the Puritan emigrants ; and the ecclesiastical arrangement the latter set up 
powerfully influenced those of the nascent political communities. 
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charter of 1609, established under the title of “The Treasurer 
and Company of Adventurers and Planters of the City of Lon- 
don for the first colony in Virginia/'^ 

Within the period of ten years, under the last of the Tudors 
and the first of the Stuarts, two trading charters were issued 
two Companies of English adventurers. One of these charters 
is the root of English title to the East and the other to the Wes^ 
One of these Companies has grown into the Empire of Indi^ 
the other into the United States of North American If England 
had done nothing else in history, she might trust for her fame 
to the work which these charters began. And the foundations 
of both dominions were laid in the age which was adorned by 
the greatest of all her creative minds, and gave birth to the men 
who set on a solid basis a frame of representative government 
which aU the free nations of the modem world have copied. 

When, in 1776, the thirteen colonies threw off their allegiance 
to King George III., and declared themselves independent 
States, the colonial charter naturally became the State Consti- 
tution.2 In most cases it was remodelled, with large altera- 
tions, by the revolting colony. But in three States it was 
maintained unchanged (except, of course, so far as Crown 
authority was concerned), viz. in Massachusetts till 1780, in 
Connecticut till 1818, and in Rhode Island till 1842.^ The 
other thirty-five States admitted to the Union in addition to 

1 The phrase First colony distinguishes what afterwards became the State of 
Virginia from the more northerly parts of Virginia, afterwards called New 
England. The Second colony was to be Plymouth, one of the two settlements 
which became Massachusetts. 

* Even in declaring herself independent, New Jersey clung to the hope that 
the mother country would return to wiser counsels, and avert the departure of 
her children. She added at the end of her Constitution of 2d July 1776 the 
following proviso : “Provided always, and it is the true intent and meaning 
of this Congress, that if a reconciliation between Great Britain and these colo- 
nies should take place and the latter be taken again under the protection and 
government of the Crown of Britain, this charter shall be null and void, other- 
wise remain firm and inviolable.” The truth is that the colonists, rill alienated 
by the behaviour of England, had more kir.dl:’ frclings towards her than she 
had towards them. To them she was the oid home, to h.er they were simply 
customers. Some interesting illustrations of the views then entertained as to 
the use of colonies may be found in the famous discussion in the fourth book 
of Adam Smith’s WeaUh of Nations^ which appeared in 1776. 

* Rhode Island simply passed a statute by her legislature in May 1776, sub- 
rtitutipg fidiegiance to the colony for allegiance to the King. Connecticut 
passed the foEowing statute: — “Be it enacted by the Governor and Council 
and Hcmse of Representatives, in general court assembled, that the ancient 
kam of civil government wntained m the charter from Charles II., King of 
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the original thirteenj have entered it as organised self- 
governing coinxnunities, vith their Constitutions already made 
by their respective peoples. Each Act of Congress which 
admits a new State admits it as a subsisting commonwealth, 
sometimes empowering its people to meet and enact a consti- 
tution for themselves (subject to conditions mentioned in the 
act), sometimes accepting and confirming a constitution already 
made by the people.^ Congress may impose conditions which 
the State Constitution must fulfil ; and in admitting the eight 
newest States has affected to retain the power of maintain- 
ing these conditions in force. But the authority of the State 
Constitutions does not flow from Congress, but from accept- 
ance by the citizens of the States for which they are made. Of 
these instruments, therefore, no less than of the Constitutions 
of the thirteen original States, we may say that although sub- 
sequent in date to the Federal Constitution, they are, so far 
as each State is concerned, de jure prior to it. Their authority 
over their ovu citizens is nowise derived from it.- Nor is this 

England, and adopted by the people of this State, shall be and remain the 
civil Constitution of this State, under the sole authority of the people thereof, 
independent of any king or prince whatever ; and that this republic is, and 
shall for ever be and remain, a free, sovereign, and independent State, by the 
name of the State of Connecticut '* (Three paragraphs follow containing a 
short “Bill of Rights,” and securing to the inhabitants of any other of the 
United States the same law and justice as natives of the State enjoyed.) This 
is ail that Connecticut thought necessary. She had possessed, as did Rhode 
Island also, the right of appointing her own governor, and therefore did not 
need to substitute any new authority for a royal governor. 

1 In the Act of 1889 for the admission of North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Washington, and in the Act of 1894 for the admission of Utah, and 
that of 1906 for the admission of Oklahoma, the former course, in the admission 
of Idaho and Wyoming in 1890, and of New Mexico and Arizona in 1910, the 
latter course, was followed. 

2 In practice Congress can influence the character of a State Constitution, 
because a State whose Constitution contains provisions which Congress disaj^ 
proves may be refused admission. But since the extinction of slaveiy and 
completion of the process of reconstruction, occasions for the serious exercise 
of such a power rarely arise. It was used to cornel the seceding States to 
modify their Constitutions so as to get rid of all taint of davery before 
senators and representatives were readmitted to Congrep^ after the war. 
course Congress is not bound to admit a community desiring to be recognized 
as a State Utah was kept knocking at the door of the Union for many 
because the nation wished to retain for the purpose of preventing polygamy tot 
full control which can be exercised over a Territory but not over a State. Hot 
admission was accompanied by a prohibition of jwlygamy. Sometimes a domi- 
nant party postpones the admission of a State likely to strengthen by its vote 
the opposite party; and sometimes, as happened in the cas^ of Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, and New Mexico, communities whose fitness for Statehood war 
doubtful were admitted for partisan reasons. 
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a mere piece of technical law. The antiquity of the older States 
as separate commonwealths, running back into the heroic ages of 
the first colonization of America and the days of the Revolution- 
ary War, is a potent source of the local patriotism of their in- 
habitants, and gives these States a sense of historic growth and 
indwelling corporate life which they could not have possessed had 
they been the mere creatures of the Federal Government. 

The State Constitutions of America well deserve to be com- 
pared with those of the self-governing British colonies. But 
one remarkable difference must be noted here. The constitu- 
tions of British colonies have all proceeded from the Imperial 
Parliament of the United Kingdom/ which retains its full legal 
power of legislating for every part of the British dominions. 
In many cases a colonial constitution provides that it may be 
itself altered by the colonial legislature, of course with the 
assent of the Crown ; but inasmuch as in its origin it is a stat- 
utory constitution, not self-grown, but planted as a shoot by 
the Imperial Parliament at home. Parliament retains the legal 
power to alter or abolish it. Congress, on the other hand, has 
no power to alter a State Constitution. And whatever power of 
alteration has been granted to a British colony is exercisable by 
the colonial legislature, not, as in America, by the citizens at large. 

The original Constitutions of the States, whether of the old 
thirteen or of those subsequently admitted, have been in nearly 
every case (except those of the twelve newest States) subse- 
quently recast, in some instances, five, six, or even seven times, 
as well as amended in particular points. Thus Constitutions 
of all dates are now in force in different States, from that of 
Massachusetts, enacted in 1780, but largely amended since, to 
that of Arizona, enacted in 1912. 

The Constitutions of the revolutionary period were in a few 
instances enacted by the State legislature, acting as a body 
with plenary powers, but more usually by the people acting 
through a Convention, i,e, a body specially chosen by the 
voters at large for the purpose, and invested with full powers, 
not only of drafting, but of adopting the instrument of gov- 
ernment.- Since 1835, when Michigan framed her Constitu- 

i However, though the Constitutious of the Canadian and Australian Do- 
minions and of United South Africa were enacted by British Statutes of 1867, 
1900 and 1909 respectively, all three had been drafted by the colonists. 

^ In Rhode Island and Connecticut the legislature continued the colonial 
Constitution, In South Carolina a body cailing itself the ** Provincial Com 
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tion, the invariable practice in the Northern States has been 
for the Convention, elected by the voters, to submit, in accord- 
ance vith the precedents set by Massachusetts in 1780, and by 
Maine in 1820, the draft Constitution framed by it to the citi- 
zens of the State at large, who vote upon it Yes or No. They 
usually vote on it as a whole, and adopt or reject it en hloCy 
but sometimes provision is made for voting separately on some 
particular point or points. In the Southern States the practice 
has varied. In 1890, Mississippi enacted a new Constitution 
by a Convention alone ; and in Kentucky (in 1891), after the 
draft Constitution which the Convention had prepared had 
been submitted to and accepted by a p()pular vote (as provided 
by the statute which summoned the con\'ention), the Conven- 
tion met again and made some alterations on wliich, strange to 
say, the people have not been since consulted.^ Alabama in 
1901 submitted her new' Constitution to the people. But South 
Carolina in 1895 and Louisiana in 1898 allowed conventions to 
adopt Constitutions, and Virginia in 1902 follow'ed their ex- 
ample, although the statute under which the Constitutional 
Convention w'as acting had directed that the revised Constitu- 
tion should be “ submitted to the qualified voters.’’ 

The people of a State retain for ever in their hands, alto- 
gether independent of the National go^'emment, the pow'er of 
altering their Constitution. When a new' Constitution is to be 
prepared, or the existing one amended, the initiative usually 
comes from the legislature, wrhich (either by a simple majority, 
or by a two-thirds majority, or by a majority in tw^o successive 
legislatures, as the Constitution may in each instance provide) 
submits the matter to the voters in one of two ways. It may 
either propose to the people certain specific amendments,^ or it 

gress’’ claimed to be the “General Assembly,” or legislature of the colony, 
and as such enacted the Constitution. In the other revolting colonies, except 
Massachusetts, Con\’'entions or Congresses enacted the Constitution, not sub- 
mitting it to the voters for ratification. In Massachusetts the Convention 
submitted its draft to the voters in 1780, and the votera adopted it, a pre^fdons 
draft tendered by the legislature in 1778 having been rejected. 

1 Proceedings were taken before the Court of Appeals of Kentucky to deter- 
mine the validity of these alterations, and the court by a majority upheld 
them, on the ground, it would seem, that the legislature and executive hsf 
treated them as operative Sed qmere. 

* In New Hampshire the legislature has no power to propose amendments 
so the local authorities take the sense of the people every seven years as to 
the need for a revising Convention. In some States the legislature can do ao 
only after stated intervals, e.g. of five years. 
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may ask the people to decide by a direct popular vote on the 
propriety of calling a constitutional Convention to revise the 
whole existing Constitution. In the former case the amend- 
ments suggested by the legislature are directly voted on by the 
citizens ; in the latter the legislature, so soon as the citizens 
have voted for the holding of a convention, provides for the 
election by the people of this convention. When elected, the 
Convention meets, sets to work, goes through the old Consti- 
tution, and prepares a new one, which is then usually presented 
to the people for ratification or rejection at the polls. Only 
in the little State of Delaware is the function of amending 
the Constitution still left to the legislature without the subse- 
quent ratification of a popular vote, subject, however, to the 
provision that changes must be passed by two successive legis- 
latures, by a two-thirds majority of the members elected to 
each House, and must have been put before the people at the 
election of members for the second.^ Some States provide for 
the submission to the people at fixed intervals, of seven, ten, six- 
teen, or twenty years, of the propriety of calling a convention 
to revise the Constitution, and a few allow a prescribed percent- 
age of the voters to propose amendments by their own initiative. 
Be it observed, however, that whereas the Federal Constitution 
can be amended only by a vote of three-fourths of the States, 
a Constitution can in nearly every State be changed by a bare 
majority of the citizens voting at the polls.^ Hence we may 
expect to find, and shall find, that these instruments are 
altered far more frequently and materially than the Federal 
Constitution has been. Between 1889 and 1908 only two 
States, Tennessee and Wyoming, abstained from altering their 
constitutions (Wyoming's was enacted in 1889) and in those 


^Constitution of 1897, wHch however also provides that the legislature 
laay* by a Hke majority, submit to popular vote the question of summoning a 
convention to revise the constitution. 

2 Sometimes, however, an absolute majority of all the qualified voters is 
required. In Rhode Island (where the voting is in town and ward meetings) a 
three-fifths majority is needed, and in South Carolina the ratification of the 
next elected legislature by a two-thirds majority in each House is necessary. 
In Delaware the proposal to call a convention must be approved by a majority 
of all the voters, in Kentucky by at least one-fourth of the total number who 
voted at the last preceding general election. Delaware having during several 
years failed in the attempt to amend her Constitution (of 1831) by the legis- 
lature, fell back, in 1887, on the proposal to hold a constitutional convention, 
and at last gave herself a new Constitution in 1897. 
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twenty years California altered hers fort3"-two times. Between 
1892 and 1908 she adopted 4T amendments. 

The tendency' of late ^'’ears has been to make the process of 
alteration quicker^ for recent Constitutions generally’ provide 
that one legislaturCj not two successive legislaturesj pro- 
pose an amendment, which shall at on(*e take effect if accepted 
the people/ and also to make it easier, for some of the 
Western States now allow the people to start the process. 

A State Constitution is not on^v index^endent of the central 
national government (save in certain points already’ specified), 
it is also the fundamental organic law of the State itself. The 
State exists as a commonwealth hy virtue of its Constitution, 
and all State authorities, legislative, executive, and judicial, 
are the creatures of, and subject to, the State Constitutions 
Just as the President and Congress are placed beneath the 
Federal Constitution, so the Governor and Houses of a State 
are subject to its Constitution, and am" act of theirs done 
either in contravention of its pro\fisions, or in excess of the 
powers it confers on them, is absoluteh' void. All that has 
been said in preceding chapters regarding the functions of 
the courts of law where an Act of Congress is alleged to be 
inconsistent 'uith the Federal Constitution, applies equally 
where a statute passed by a State legislature is alleged to trans- 
gress the Constitution of the State, and of course such valid- 


^ In the more recent Constitutions more than a bare majority of members 
of each of the two Houses of the Legislature must agree to propose an amend- 
ment, the amendment being in every case ultimately submitted to the people. 

2 ^me details as to the provisions of State Constitutions maj^ be found in 
Mr. F. J. Stimson’s American Statvie Law, and in the same author’s Federal and 
State Constitutions of the United States (1908). The subject of State Constitu- 
tions has also been very weE treated by Professor J. Q. Dealey in his book Our 
State Constiiidions. The great authority was the collection of the State Con- 
stitutions, embracing (together with the colonial charters) all that have been 
duly enacted since 1776, in the two thick quarto volumes entitled Federal and 
State Constitutions, published under the authority of Congress by Ben, Perley 
Poore, Washington, 1878. In 1909 a new collection w^as under the authority 
of Congress published in seven volumes entitled The Federal and State Con- 
stiiutiom, Colonial Charters and other Organic Laws of the States, Territories, and 
Colonies now or heretofore Forming the United States of America, edited by Francis 
Newton Thorpe, Ph.D. LL.D. It is much to be wshed that an annual, or a 
biennial or even quinquennial supplement to this new collection should he 
officiaEy published, containing all the new constitutions and constitutional 
amendments. At present it is very diflScult, even for residents in the United 
States, to ascertain exactly how the constitution of each State stands at a given 
moment ; and I have not found it possible to keep abreast of the changes made 
since the aforesaid new collection went to press. 
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ity may be contested in any court, whether a State court 
or a Federal court, because the question is an ordinary question 
of law, and is to be solved by determining whether or no a 
law of inferior authority is inconsistent with a law of supe- 
rior authority. Whenever in any legal proceeding before any 
tribunal, either party relies on a State statute, and the other 
party alleges that this statute is ulti'a vires of the State legis- 
lature, and therefore void, the tribunal must determine the 
question just as it would determine whether a bye-law made by 
a municipal council or a railway company was in excess of the 
law-making power which the municipality or the company had 
received from the higher authority which incorporated it and 
gave it such legislative power as it possesses. But although 
Federal courts are fully competent to entertain a question aris- 
ing on the construction of a State Constitution, their practice 
is to follow the precedent set by any decision of a court of the 
State in question, just as they would follow the decision of a 
French court in determining a point of French law. Each State 
must be assumed to know its own law better than a stranger 
can ; and the supreme court of a State is held to be the author- 
ized exponent of the mind of the people who enacted its Con- 
stitution. 

A State Constitution is really nothing but a law made di- 
rectly by the people voting at the polls upon a draft submitted 
to them. The people when they so vote act as a primary 
and constituent assembly, just as if they were all summoned 
to meet in one place like the folkmoots of our Teutonic fore- 
fathers. It is only their numbers that prevent them from so 
meeting in one place, and oblige the vote to be taken at a variety 
of polling places. Hence the enactment of a Constitution is 
an exercise of direct popular sovereignty to which we find few 
parallels in modern Europe, though it was familiar enough to 
the republics of antiquity, and has lasted tiU now in some of 
the cantons of Switzerland.^ 

The importance of this character of a State Constitution 
as a popularly-enacted law, overriding every minor State law, 
becomes all the greater when the contents of these Constitu- 
tions are examined. Europeans conceive of a constitution as 

^Nowadasrs, however, the Landesgemeinden (which suirvive only in Uri, 
IJnterwalden, Glams, and Appenzell, having been recently discontinued in 
Sdiwy* and Zug) do not act as constituent or constitution-enacting bodies, 
tibou^ they still directly legislate. 
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an instrument, usually a .^^hort instrument* which creates a 
frame of government, defines its departments and powers, and 
declares the primordial rights" of the subject or citizen as 
against the rulers. An American State Constitution does this, 
but does more ; and in most cases, infiniteh" more. It deals 
with a variety of topics which in Europe would be left to the 
ordinary action of the legislature, or of administrative author- 
ities ; and it pursues these topics into a minute detail hardly to 
be looked for in a fundamental instrument. Some of these 
details will be mentioned presently, IMeantime 1 will sketch 
in outline the frame and contents of the nam* rc(‘ent constitu- 
tions, reserving for next chapter remarks on the^ differences of 
t^’pe bettveen those of the older and those of tin* newer States. 

A normal Constitution consists of five parts : — 

I. The definition of the boundaries of the State. (This 
does not occur in the case of the older States.) 

II. The so-called Bill of Rights — an enumeration (whereof 
more anon) of the citizens’ primordial rights to liberty of per- 
son and security of property. This usually stands at the 
beginning of the Constitution, but occasionally at the end. 

III. The frame of government — f.c. the names, functions, 
and powers of the legislative bodies (including provisions 
anent the elective suffrage), the executive officers, and the courts 
of justice. 

rV. Miscellaneous provisions relating to administration and 
law, including articles treating of education, of the militia, of 
taxation and revenue, of the public debts, of local government, 
of State prisons and hospitals, of agriculture, of labour, of 
corporations and railroads, of impeachment, and of the method 
of amending the Constitution, besides other matters still less 
political in their character. The order in which these occur 
differs in different instruments, and there are some in which 
some of the above topics are not mentioned at all. The more 
recent Constitutions and those of the newer States are much 
fuller on these points. 

V. The Schedule, which contains provisions relating to the 
method of submitting the Constitution to the vote of the 
people, and arrangements for the transition from the previous 
Constitution to the new one which is to be enacted by that 
vote. Being of a temporary nature, the schedule is not strictly 
a part of the Constitution. 
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The Bill of Rights is historically the most interesting part 
of these Constitutions^ for it is the legitimate child and repre- 
sentative of IMagna Charta, and of those other declarations 
and enactments, down to the Bill of Rights of the Act of 1 Wil- 
liam and Mary, session 2, by vrhich the liberties of English- 
men have been secured. Most of the thirteen colonies 
when they asserted their independence and framed their Con- 
stitutions inserted a declaration of the fundamental rights of the 
people, and the example then set has been followed by the 
newer States, and, indeed, by the States generally in their most 
recent Constitutions. Considering that ail danger from the 
exercise of despotic pow'er upon the people of the States by the 
executive has long since vanished, their executive authorities 
being the creatures of popiilai- vote and nowadays rather too 
weak than too strong, it may excite surprise that these assertions 
of the rights and immunities of the individual citizen as against 
the government should continue to be repeated in the instru- 
ments of to-day. A reason may be found in the remarkable con- 
stitutional conservatism of the Americans, and in their fondness 
for the enunciation of the general maxims of political freedom. 
But it is also argued that these declarations of principle have 
a practical value, as asserting the rights of individuals and of 
minorities against arbitrary conduct by a majority in the leg- 
islature, which might, in the absence of such provisions, be 
tempted at moments of excitement to suspend the ordinary 
law and arm the magistrates with excessive powers. They are 
therefore, it is held, still safeguards against t:^Tanny ; and they 
serve the purpose of solemnly reminding a State legislature 
and its officers of those fundamental principles which they 
ought never to overstep.^ Although such provisions certainly 
do restrain a legislature in ways which the British Parliament 
would find inconvenient, few complaints of practical evils 
thence arising are heard. 

^ Mr. F. J. Stimson (Federal and State Constitutions, p. 68) well observes 
that where^ the extreme democrats of the Revolutionary age desired to limit 
as much as possible the powers of the Federal Government, deeming it dangerous 
to liberty, they were glad to entrust very vdde powers to the State Legislatures 
which to them represented popular power. The propertied and educated 
classes on the other hand feared the State legislatures and sought to have re- 
strictions placed upon them. The precedent of the Declaration of Independence, 
whose influence was great, helped them to secure the insertion of such restric- 
taons in Bflls of Rights. Of late years quite new reasons (to be presently re- 
ferred to) have arisen for limiting legislative powem. 
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A general notion of these Bills of Rights may be gathered 
from that enacted for itself in 1907 by the new State of Okla- 
homa, printed in an Appendix to tliis volume. I may mention, 
in addition, a few curious provisions which occur in some of 
them. 

All provide for full freedom of religious opinion and wor- 
ship, and for the equality before the law of all religious de- 
nominations and their members ; and many forbid the estab- 
lishment of any particular church or sect, and declare that no 
public mone}^ ought to be applied in aid of any religious body 
or sectarian institution.^ But Delaware holds it to be 'Hhe 
duty of all men frequently to assemble for public worsliip’’ ; 
and Vermont adds that every sect or denomination of Chris- 
tians ought to observe the Sal^bath or Lord’s Day/' And 
thirteen States declare that the provisions for freedom of con- 
science are not to be taken to excuse acts of LicentiousnesSj or 
justify practices inconsistent 'vrith the peace and safety of 
the State, 2 Mississippi adding (1800) that they shall not 
be construed to exclude the Bible from use m schools, and 
Idaho, Montana, and Utah (States familiar \rith Mormonism), 
denouncing bigamy and polygamy as crimes to be made 
punishable. 

Louisiana (Constitution of 1898) declares that “all govern- 
ment, of right, originates with the people, is founded on their 
will ^one, and is instituted solely for the good of the whole. 
Its only legitimate end is to secure justice to all, preserve 
peace, and promote the interest and happiness of the 
people/^ 

A large majority of the States declare that men have a 
natural, inherent, and inalienable right to enjoy and defend 
life and liberty” ; and all of these, except the melancholy 
Missouri, add the “natural right to pursue happiness.” 

Most declare that all men have “a natural right to acquire, 
possess, and protect property,” while Arkansas and Kentucky 

1 Not till 1889, however, die ^-Tew Hampshire strike out of her Constitution 
of 1792 a provision enabling the legislature to authorize towns to provide for 
the support of “public Protesfuni teachers of piety, religion, and morality.” 

2 In Arkansas, Mar^'land, Mississippi. North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Texas, a man is declared ineligible for office if he denu?a the existence of God ; 
in Pennsylvania and TennesstHJ he is ineligible if he does not l3elieve in Cod, and 
in the existence of future rewards and punishments. In Arkansas and Mary- 
land such a person is also incompetent as a witness or juror. 
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are so penetrated witli the importance of this right that they 
declare it to be '^before and higher than any constitutional 
sanction/^ 

Mississippi and Louisiana (Constitutions of 1868) provided 
that ^^the right of all citizens to travel upon public convey- 
ances shall not be infringed upon nor in any manner abridged/' 
Both States have now dropped this injunction/ 

Kentucky (Constitution of 1891) lays down that '^absolute 
arbitrary power over the lives, liberty, and property of freemen 
exists nowhere in a republic, not even in the largest majority. 
All men when they form a social compact are equal. All 
power is inherent in the people, and all free governments are 
founded on their authority, and instituted for their peace, 
safety, happiness, and security, and the protection of property. 
For the advancement of these ends they have at all times an 
inalienable and indefeasible right to alter, reform, or abolish 
their government in such manner as they may deem proper. 

All in one form or another secure the freedom of writing 
and speaking opinions, and some add that the truth of a libel 
may be given in e\ddence.® 

Nearly all secure the freedom of public meeting and petition. 
Considering that these are the last rights likely to be infringed 
by a State government, it is odd to find Florida in her Consti- 
tution of 1886 providing that ^‘the people shall have the right 
to assemble together to consult for the common good, to instruct 
their representatives, and to petition the legislature for redress 
of grievances," and Kentucky in 1891 equally concerned to 
secure this right. 

Many provide that no ex post facta law, nor law impairing 
the obligation of a contract, shall be passed by the State legis- 
lature; and that private property shall not be taken by the 
State without just compensation. 

Many forbid the creation of any title of nobility. 

1 These provisions were inserted shortly after the Civil War in order to pro- 
tect the negroes. 

® Until 1S91, Kentucky added, “The right of property is before and higher 
than any constitutional sanction; and the right of the owner of a slave to 
such slave and its increase is the same and as inviolable as the right of the 
owner of any property whatever,*' although this doctrine had been annulled, 
in effect, by the thirteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution 

*A curious survival may be noted in the provisions enabling the jury to 
detOTnine law as well as fact m libel cases ; e.g. Mississippi (1890) and Ken- 
tucky (1891) in criminal, Wyoming (1889) also in civil cases. 
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Many declare that the right of citizens to bear arms shall 
never be denied, a provision which might be e.xpected to prove 
inconvenient where it was desired to check the habit of carry- 
ing revolvers. Tennessee therefore (Constitution of 1870} pru- 
dently adds that ‘‘ the legislature shall have power to regulate 
the wearing of arms, vith a view to prevent crime. So also 
Texas, where such a provision is certainly not superfluous. 
And eight others ^ allow the legislature to forbid the carrying of 
concealed weapons. 

Several forbid armed men to be brought into the State for 
the suppression of domestic violence,”' in order to prevent em- 
ployers from resorting to this means of protecting property 
in case of labour disputes accompanied by violence. 

Some declare that the estates of suicides shall descend in 
the ordinary course of law. 

Most pro^ude that conduction for treason shall not work cor- 
ruption of blood nor forfeiture of estate. 

Eight forbid white and coloured children to be taught in the 
same public schools, while TTyoming provides that no distinc- 
tion shall be made in the public schools on account of sex, 
race, or colour. 

Many declare the right of trial by jury to be inviolate, even 
while permitting the parties to waive it. Several states empower 
a jury in civil cases to render a verdict by a three-fourths or two- 
thirds majority, and five states permit it to consist of less than 
twelve. 

Some forbid imprisonment for debt, except in case of fraud, 
and secure the acceptance of reasonable bail, except for the 
gravest charges.- 

Several declare that ^^perpetuities and monopolies are con- 
trary to the genius of a free State, and ought not to be allowed.’^ 

Many forbid the granting of any hereditary honours, privi- 
leges, or emoluments. 

North Carolina declares that ^*as political rights and privi- 

1 North Carolina, Mississippi, Missouri, Ijouisiana, Colorado, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, and Montana, States in which daily experience shows that the meas- 
ures taken have not hitherto proved successful. 

® Mississippi (Const, of 1S90) allows courts of justice to exclude, in some 
classes of prosecutions, pei^ons not necessary for the conduct of the trial. 
Wyoming (1SS9) provides that no person detained as a witness be confined in 
any room where criminals are imprisoned, Oklahoma that if a verdict is ren- 
dered by less than the whole number of jurors, it shall be in writing and signed 
by each juror concurring therein. 
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leges are not dependent upon or modified by property, no prop- 
erty qualification ought to affect the right to vote or hold 
office”; and also, “secret political societies are dangerous to 
the liberties of a free people, and should not be tolerated.” 

Massachusetts sets forth, as befits a Puritan State, high moral 
views : “A frequent recurrence to the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution, and a constant adherence to those of piety, 
justice, moderation, temperance, industry, and frugality, are 
absolutely necessary to preserve the advantages of liberty and to 
maintain a free government. The people ought consequently to 
have a particular attention to all those principles in the choice 
of their officers and representatives, and they have a right to 
require of their law-givers and magistrates an exact and con- 
stant observance of them.” 

South Dakota and Wyoming provide that aliens shall have 
the same rights of property as citizens. Montana confers this 
benefit as respects mining property, while Washington prohibits 
the ownership of land by aliens, except for mining purposes. 
New York in her (now superseded) Const, of 1846 declared : 

All lands within the State are declared to be allodial.” 

North Dakota (1889) enacts : “ Every citizen shall be free 
to obtain employment wherever possible, and any person, cor- 
poration, or agent thereof, maliciously interfering or hindering 
in any way any citizen from obtaining, or enjoying employment 
already obtained, from any other corporation or person, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

Maryland (Const, of 1867) declared that “a long continuance 
in the executive departments of power or trust is dangerous to 
liberty ; a rotation, therefore, in those departments is one of the 
best securities of permanent freedom.” She also pronounces 
all gifts for any religious purpose (except of a piece of land not 
exceeding five acres for a place of worship, parsonage, or bury- 
ing-ground) to be void unless sanctioned by the legislature. 

Montana and Idaho declare the use of lands for constructing 
reservoirs, water-courses, or ways for the purposes of mining 
or irrigation, to be a public use, subject to State regulation. 

Oklahoma provides that “the right of the State to engage 
in any occupation or business for public purposes shall not be 
denied or prohibited” save that its agricultural enterprises are 
to be only “for scientific, educational or charitable purposes.” 

These instances, a few out of many, may suffice to show how 
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remote from the common idea of a Bill of Right.s, are isome of 
the enactments which find a place under that heading. The 
constitution makers seem to have inserted here such doctrines 
or legal reforms as seemed to them matters of high import or 
of ^ide application, especially when they could find no suitable 
place for them elsewhere in the instrument. 

Of the articles of each State Constitution which contain the 
frame of State government it will be more convenient to speak 
in the chapters which describe the mechanism and character 
of the governments and administrative systems of the several 
States. I pass on therefore to what have been classed as the 
Miscellaneous Provisions. These are of great interest as reveal- 
ing the spirit and tendencies of popular government in America, 
the economic and social condition of the country, the mischiefs 
that have arisen, the remedies applied to these mischiefs, the 
ideas and beliefs of the people in matters of legislation. 

Among such provisions we find a great deal of matter w'hich 
is in no distinctive sense constitutional law% but general law, 
e.g, administrative law% the law- of judicial procedure, the ordi- 
nary private law' of family, inlieritance, contract, and so forth ; 
matter therefore which seems out of place in a constitution 
because fit to be dealt with in ordinary statutes. We find mi- 
nute provisions regarding the management and liabilities of 
banking companies, of railways, or of corporations generally ; 
regulations as to the salaries of officials, the quorum of courts 
sitting in banco, the length of time for appealing, the method 
of changing the venue, the publication of judicial reports ; 
detailed arrangements for school boards and school taxation 
(with rules regarding the separation of w^hite and black chil- 
dren in schools), for a department of agriculture, a canal board, 
or a .labour bureau; we find a prohibition of lotteries, of polyg- 
amy* of bribery, of lobbying, of the granting of liquor licences, 
of usurious interest on money, an abolition of the distinction 
between sealed and unsealed instruments, a declaration of the 
extent of a mechanic's lien for work done. We even find the 
method prescribed in which stationery and coals for the use of 
the legislature shall be contracted for, and provisions for fixing 
the rates which may be charged for the storage of corn in ware- 
houses. The framers of these more recent constitutions have 
in fact neither cared nor wished to draw a line of distinction 
between what is proper for a constitution and what ought to be 
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left to be dealt with by the State legislature. And, in the case 
of three-fourths at least of the States, no such distinction now, 
in fact, exists. 

How is this confusion to be explained? Four reasons may 
be suggested. 

The Americans, like the English, have no love for scientific 
arrangement. Although the Constitutions have been drafted 
by lawyers, and sometimes by the best lawyers of each State, 
logical classification has not been sought after. 

The people found the enactment of a new Constitution a 
convenient opportunity for enunciating doctrines they valued 
and carrying through reforms they desired. It was a simpler 
and quicker method than waiting for legislative action, so, 
when there was a popular demand for the establishment of an 
institution, or for some legal change, this was shovelled into 
the new Constitution and enacted accordingly. 

The peoples of the States have come to distrust their respec- 
tive legislatures. Hence they desire not only to do a thing forth- 
with and in their own way rather than leave it to the chance 
of legislative action, but to narrow as far as they conveniently 
can (and sometimes farther) the sphere of the legislature. . 

There is an unmistakable wish in the minds of the people to act 
directly rather than through their representatives in legislation. 
The same conscious relish for power which leads some democra- 
cies to make their representatives mere delegates, finds a fur- 
ther development in passing by the representatives, and setting 
the people itself to make and repeal laws. 

Those who have read the chapters describing the growth 
and development of the Federal Constitution, will naturally 
ask how far the remarks there made apply to the Constitutions 
of the several States. 

These instruments have less capacity for expansion, whether 
by interpretation or by usage, than the Constitution of the 
United States : first, because they are more easily, and therefore 
more frequently, amended or recast; secondly, because they 
are far longer, and go into much more minute detail. The 
Federal Constitution is so brief and general that custom must 
jSU up what it has left untouched, and judicial construction 
evolve the application of its terms to cases they do not expressly 
deal with. But the later State Constitutions are so full and 
precise that they need little in the way of expansive con- 
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struct ion, and leave comparatively little room for the action of 
custom. 

The rules of interpretation are in the main the same as those 
applied to the Federal Constitution. One important difference 
must, however, be noted, springing from the different character 
of the two governments. The Xational Government is an 
artificial creation, with no powers except those conferred by the 
instrument which created it. A State Government is a natural 
gro^dh, which prima fade possesses all the powers incident to any 
government whatever. Hence, if the question arises whether a 
State legislature can pass a law on a given subject, the presump* 
tion is that it can do so : and positive grounds must be adduced 
to prove that it cannot. It may be restrained by some inhibi- 
tion either in the Federal Constitution, or in the Constitution 
of its omi State. But such inhibition must be affirmatively 
shovm to have been imposed, or, to put the same point in other 
wwds, a State Constitution is held to be, not a document confer- 
ring defined and specified powers on the legislature, but one regu- 
lating and limiting that general authority which the representa- 
tives of the people enjoy ipso jure by their organization into a 
legislative body. 

‘^It has never been questioned that the American legislatures 
have the same unlimited power in regard to legislation which 
resides in the British Parliament, except where they are re- 
strained by VTitten Constitutions. That must be conceded to 
be a fundamental principle in the political organization of the 
American States. We cannot well comprehend how, upon prin- 
ciple, it could be otherwise. The people must, of course, pos- 
sess all legislative power originally. They have committed this 
in the most general and unlimited manner to the several State 
legislatures, saving only such restrictions as are imposed by the 
Constitution of the United States or of the particular State in 
question. ^ 

“The people, in framing the Constitution, committed to the 
legislature the whole law-making powers of the State w'hich they 
did not expressly or impliedly withhold. Plenary power in 
the legislature, for all purposes of civil government, is the rule. 
A prohibition to exercise a particular power is an exception.'’ ® 

1 Eedfield, C,-J„ in 27 Vermont Beports, p. 142, quoted by Coo|ey, ConstM, 
Ziimit., p. 108. 

*Demo, C.-J., in 15 N. Y. E^^ports, p. 543» quoted ibid. p. 107. 
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It must not, however, be supposed from these dicta that even 
if the States were independent commonwealths, the Federal 
Government having disappeared, their legislatures would enjoy 
anything approaching the omnipotence of the British Parlia- 
ment, “whose power and jurisdiction is,’^ says Sir Edward 
Coke, “so transcendent and absolute that it cannot be confined, 
either for persons or causes, within any bounds.'^ “All mis- 
chiefs and grievances,” adds Blackstone, “operations and rem- 
edies that transcend the ordinary course of the law^s are within 
the reach of this extraordinary tribunal.” Parliament being 
absolutely sovereign, can command, or extinguish and swallow 
up the executive and the judiciary, appropriating to itself their 
functions. But in America, a legislature is a legislature and 
nothing more. The same instrument which creates it creates 
also the executive governor and the judges. They hold by 
a title as good as its owm. If the legislature should pass a law 
depriving the governor of an executive function conferred by 
the Constitution, that law would be void. If the legislature 
attempted to interfere with the jurisdiction of the courts, their 
action would be even more palpably illegal and ineffectual.^ 

The executive and legislative departments of a State govern- 
ment have of course the right and duty of acting in the first 
instance on their view of the meaning of the Constitution. 
But the ultimate expounder of that meaning is the judiciary ; 
and when the courts of a State have solemnly declared the true 
construction of any provision of the Constitution, all persons 
are bound to regulate their conduct accordingly. As was ob- 
served in considering the functions of the Federal judiciary 
(Chapter XXIIL), this authority of the American courts is not 
in the nature of a political or discretionary power vested in 
them ; it is a necessary consequence of the existence of a fun- 
damental law superior to any statute which the legislature may 
enact, or to any right which a governor may conceive himself 
to possess.^ To quote the words of an American decision : — 

i It has, for instance, been held that a State legislature cannot empower elec- 
tion boards to decide whether a person has by duelling forfeited his right to 
vote or hold office, this inquiry being judicial and proper only for the regular 
tribunals of the State. — Cooley, Coristit. Limit , p. 112. Acts passed by legis- 
latures affecting some judicial decision already given, have repeatedly been 
held TToid by the Courts. 

* In S'v^Jizerland, however, the cantonal courts have not, except perhaps in 
Uri, the n]^t to declare invalid a law made by a cantonal legislature, the legis- 
Istiwe being apparently deemed the judge of its own powers. A cantonal law 
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^ ''In exercising this high authority the judges claim no judi- 
cial supremacy ; the}” are only the administrators of the public 
will. If an Act of the legislature is held void, it is not because 
the judges have any control over the legislative power, but be- 
cause the xlct is forbidden by the Constitution, and because the 
will of the people, which is therein declared, is paramount to 
that of their representatives expressed in any law.” 

It is a well-established rule that the judges ^ill always lean 
in favour of the validity of a legislative Act ; that if there be 
a reasonable doubt as to the constitutionality of a statute they 
will solve that doubt in favour of the statute ; that where the 
legislature has been left a discretion they will assume the dis- 
cretion to have been wisely exercised ; that where the construc- 
tion of a statute is doubtful, they will adopt such construction 
as will harmonize with the Constitution, and enable it to take 
effect. So it has been well observed that a man might with 
perfect consistency argue as a member of a legislature against 
a bill on the ground that it is unconstitutional, and after hav- 
ing been appointed a judge, might in his judicial capacity sus- 
tain its constitutionality. Judges must not inquire into the 
motives of the legislature, nor refuse to apply an Act because 
they may suspect that it was obtained b3" fraud or corruption, 
still less because they hold it to be opposed to justice and 
sound policy. "A court cannot declare a statute unconstitu- 
tional and void solelj^ on the ground of unjust and oppressive 
provisions, or because it is supposed to violate the natural, 
social, or political rights of the citizen, unless it can be shown 
that such injustice is prohibited, or such rights guaranteed or 
protected, by the Constitution.^ . . . But w^hen a statute is 


may, however, be quashed, in some cases, by tbe Federal Council, or pro- 
nounced invalid by the Federal Court. See an interesting discussion of the 
question in Dubs, Das oeffentliche Recht der Sdm'eizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, 
Part I. p. 113. 

^ This was not always admitted ; just as in England it was at one time held 
that natural justice and equity were above Acts of ParKament. So in the ease 
of Gardner v. The Village of Newhurg (Johnson’s Chancery Reports, N. Y. 162) , 
the New York legislature had authorized the village to supply itself with water 
from a stream, but had made no provision for indemnifjdng the owners of 
lands through -which the stream flowed for the injury they must suffer from 
the diversion of the water. The Constitution of New York at that time con- 
tained no provision prohibiting the taking of private property for public use 
without compensation ; notwithstanding this, Chancellor Kent restrained the 
village from proceeding upon the broad general principle which he found in 
Charta, in a statutory Bill of Rights, which of course could not control 
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adjudged to be unconstitutional, it is as if it had never been. 
Rights cannot be built up under it ; contracts which depend 
upon it for their consideration are void ; it constitutes a pro- 
tection to no one who has acted under it ; and no one can be 
punished for having refused obedience to it before the decision 
was made. And what is true of an Act void in toto, is true also 
as to any part of an Act which is found to be unconstitutional, 
and which consequently is to be regai'ded as having never at 
any time been possessed of legal force.” ^ 

It may be thought, and the impression will be confirmed 
when we consider as well the minuteness of the State Con- 
stitutions as the profusion of State legislation and the incon- 
siderate haste vdfch which it is passed, that as the risk of a 
conflict between the Constitution and statutes is great, so the 
inconveniences of a system under which the citizens cannot teU 
whether their obedience is or is not due to a statute must be 
serious. How is a man to know whether he has really acquired 
a right under a statute ? how is he to learn whether to con- 
form his conduct to it or not? How is an investor to judge 
if he may safely lend money which a statute has empowered 
a community to borrow, when the statute may be itself subse- 
quently overthrown ? 

To meet these difficulties some State Constitutions ^ provide 
that the judges of the supreme court of the State may be called 

the legislatiire, and in Grotius Puffendorf and Bynkershoek. (I owe this 
reference to the kindness of Mr. Theodore Bacon.) 

As the doctrine stated in the text has been doubted by some critics, I may 
refer for further confirmation of it to Dash r. Van Kleech, 7 Johns 477 
(words of Chancellor Kent), and People v. GiUson, 109 N. Y. 398. See further 
on this subject the late Professor Thayer^s Cases in Constitutional Law, p. 48. 

^ Cooley, ConstU. Limit., pp. 200, 227. 

* Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Colorado, Florida, 
and South Dakota. In Vermont a similar power is given by statute. In South 
Dakota the governor may require it *‘upon important questions of law involv- 
ing the exercise of his executive powers and upon solemn occasions.'" In 
Florida it is only the governor to whom the power has been given, and whereas 
under the Constitution of 186S he could obtain the opinion of the justices 
upon any point of law," he can by the Constitution of 1886 require it only 
“upon any question affecting his executive powers and duties." A sirnilar 
provision was inserted in the Constitution of Missouri of 1865, but omitted in 
the revisf'd (and now operative) Constitution of 1875, apparently because the 
judges had so often refused to give their advice when asked for it by a house 
of the legislature, that there seemed httle use in retaining the enactment. In 
the other States the judges have apparently always consented to answer, save 
on one or two occasions in Massachusetts. See on the whole subject an inter- 
esting pamphlet by the late Professor J. B. Thayer, of Ihe Harvard Law School 
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upon by the governor or either house of the legislature to deliver 
their opinions upon questions of law, without waiting for these 
questions to arise and be determined in an ordinary lawsuit.^ 
This expedient seems a good one, for it procures a judicial 
and non-partisan interpretation, and procures it at once before 
rights or interests have been created. But it is open to the 
objection that the opinions so pronounced are given before cases 
have arisen which show' how' in fact a statute is working, and 
w'hat points it may raise; and that the judges have not, as in 
contested law'suits, the assistance of counsel arguing for their 
respective clients. And this is perhaps the reason why in most 
of the States W’here the provision exists, the judges have declared 
that they act under it in a purely advisory capacity, and that their 
deliverances are mere expressions of opinion, not l)iuding upon 
them should the point afterwwds arise in a suit involving the 
rights of parties.- 

The highest court of a State may depart from a view it has 
previously laid dowm, even in a legal proceeding, regarding the 
construction of the Constitution, that is to sa^', it has a legal 
right to do so if com'inced that the former view w'as wTong. 
But it is reluctant to do so, because such a course unsettles the 
la'w and impairs the respect felt for the bench. And there is 
less occasion for it to do so than in the parallel case of the su- 
preme Federal court, because as the process of amending a 
State Constitution is simpler and speedier than that of alter- 
ing the Federal Constitution, a remedy can be more easily 


1 The judges of the supreme court of Massachusetts suggest in their very 
learned and instructive opinion, delivered to the legislature, December 31,^ 1878, 
that this provision, which appears first in the ]S.Iassachusetts Constituticm of 
1780, and was doubtless borrowed thence by the other States, ‘‘e\ddently had 
in view the usage of the English Constitution, by which the King as well as 
the House of Lords, whether acting in their judicial or in their legislative ca* 
pacity, had the right to demand the opinion of the twelve judges of England,'' 
This is still sometimes done by the House of Lords acting in their judicial 
capacity ; but the opinions of the judges so given are not necessarily followed 
by that House, and though always reported are not deemed to be binding pro- 
nouncements of law similar to the decisions of a court. 

^ Mr. Thayer shows, by an examination of the reported instances, that in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, as also in Missouri from 
1865 to 1875, the courts held that their opinions rendered under these provisions 
of the State Constitutions w^ere not to be deemed judicial determinations, 
equal in authority to decisions given in actual litigation, but were rather prirm 
facie impressions, which the judges ought not to hold themselves bound by, 
when subsequently required to determine the same point in an action or other 
legal proceeding. It is otherwise in Maine and Colorado/ 

2g 
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applied to any mistake which the State judiciary has com- 
mitted. This unwillingness to unsettle the law goes so far 
that State courts have sometimes refused to disturb a practice 
long acquiesced in by the legislature, which they have never- 
theless declared they would have pronounced unconstitutional 
had it come before them while still new. 



CHAPTER XKXVLll 


THE BETOLOPMEXT OF STATE CONSTITUTIONS 

It was observed in last chapter that the State (‘onstitutions 
furnish invaluable materials for history'. Their inter(‘>t is all 
the greater, because the succession of Constitution.^ and amcnd- 
ments to Constitutions from 177G till to-day enablt*s tlie annals 
of legislation and political sentiment to be read in these docu- 
ments more easily and succinctly than in any similar series of 
laws in any other country. They are a mine of instruction 
for the natural history of democratic communities. Their 
fulness and minuteness make them, so to speak, more pictorial 
than the Federal Constitution. They tell us more a)')out the 
actual methods and conduct of the government than it does. 
If we had similar materials concerning the history of as many 
Greek republics during the ages of Themistocles and Pericles, 
we could rewrite the history of Greece. Some things, how- 
ever, even these elaborately minute documents do not tell us. 
No one could gather from them what were the modes of doing 
business in the State legislatures, and how great a part the 
system of committees plays there. No one could learn what 
manner of men constitute those bodies and determine their 
character. No one would know that the whole machinery is 
worked by a restlessly active party organization. Nevertheless 
they are so instructive as records of past movements, and as an 
index to the present tendencies of American democracy, that 
I heartily regret that the space at my disposal permits me to 
make only a sparing use of the materials which I gathered 
during many months spent in studying the one hundred and 
thirteen Constitutions enacted between 1776 and 1887, to which 
many more have since been added.^ 

1 1 venture again to commend the study of these constitutions to the philo- 
sophic inquirer into what may be called the science of comparative politics. 
Both among to pre-EevoIutionary charters and the State constitutions he will 
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Three periods may be distinguished in the development of 
State Governments as set forth in the Constitutions, each period 
marked by an increase in the length and minuteness of those 
instruments. 

The first period covers about thirty years from 1776 down- 
wards, and includes the earlier Constitutions of the original 
thirteen States, as well as of Kentucky, Vermont, Tennessee, 
and Ohio. 

Most of these Constitutions were framed under the impres- 
sions of the Revolutionary War. They manifest a dread of 
executive power and of military power, together with a dis- 
position to leave everything to the legislature, as being the 
authority directly springing from the people. The election of 
a State governor is in most States vested in the legislature. 
He is nominally assisted, but in reality checked, by a council 
not of his own choosing. He has not (except in Massachu- 
setts) a veto on the Acts of the legislature.^ He has not, like 
the royal governors of colonial days, the right of adjourning 
or dissolving it. The idea of giving power to the people di- 
rectly has scarcely appeared, because the legislature is con- 
ceived as the natural and necessary organ of popular govern- 
ment, much as the House of Commons is in England. And 
hence many of these early Constitutions consist of little beyond 
an elaborate Bill of Rights and a comparatively simple outline 
of a frame of government, establishing a representative legis- 
lature, ^ with a few executive officers and courts of justice care- 
fully separated therefrom. 

The second period covers the first half of the nineteenoh cen- 
tury down to the time when the intensity of the party struggles 
over slavery (1850-60) interrupted to some extent the natural 
processes of State development. It is a period of the democ- 

find matter full of instruction. Among the former I may especially refer to the 
Frame of Government of Pennsylvania 1682 and 1683, and to the Fundamental 
Constitutions of Carolina of 1669. These last were framed by John Locke, 
and revised by the first Lord Shaftesbury. They were found unsuitable, were 
only partially put in force, and were abrogated by the proprietors in 1693, but 
they are scarcely less interesting to the student of history on that account. 

^ In New York a veto on Acts of the legislature was by the first Constitution 
■v’'««ted in the Governor and judges of the highest State court, acting together. 

®The wide powers of these early legislatures are witnessed to by the fear 
which prudent statesmen entertained of their action. Madison said, in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, “Experience proves a tendency in our gov- 
ernments to throw all power into the legislative vortex. The executives oi 
are little more than ciphers; the legli^tures are omnipotent.” 
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ratization of all iiibtitutionsj a democratization due not only to 
causes native to American soil, such as the rise in the West 
of new agricultural communities where all the settlers w^ere 
practically equal; the supremacy in politics of the generation 
who had, as boys during the Revolutionary War, been per- 
meated by the phrases of 1776, but also to the influence of 
French republican ideas, an influence which began to decline 
after 1805 and ended ^rith 1851, since which time French 
examples and ideas have counted for little or nothing. Such 
provisions for the maintenance of religious institutions by the 
State as had continued to exist are now swept away. The 
principle becomes established (in the Xorth and West) that 
constitutions must be directly enaett^d by p(»pular vote. The 
choice of a governor is taken from the Ic^gislature to he given 
to the people. Property qualifications are abolisheeV and a 
suffrage practically universal, except that it often excludes 
free persons of colour, is introduced. Even the judges are 
not spared, ilany Constitutions shorten their temi, and 
direct them to be chosen by popular vote. The State has 
emerged from the English conception of a community acting 
through a ruling legislature, for the legislature begins to be 
regarded as being only a bodj^ of agents exercising delegated 
and restricted powers, and obliged to recur to the sovereign 
people (by asking for a constitutional amendment) when it 
seeks to extend these powers in any particular direction. The 
increasing length of the constitutions during this half century 
shows how the range of the popular vote has extended, for these 
documents now contain a mass of ordinaiy’’ law on matters which 
in the early days would have been left to the legislatures. 

In the third period, which begins from about the time of the 
Civil War, a slight reaction may be discerned, not against 
popular sovereignty, which is stronger than ever, but in the 
tendency to strengthen the executive and judicial departments 
as against the legislative. The governor had begun to receive in 
the second period, and has now in every State but one, a veto on 
the acts of the legislature. His tenure of office has been gener- 
ally lengthened ; the restrictions on his re-eligibility generally 
removed. In many States the judges have been granted larger 
salaries, and their terms of offiice lengthened. Some Constitu- 

1 Though Massachusetts forgot till 1892 to abolish the property quaiificatiott 
for her Governorship. 
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tions have even transferred judicial appointments from the vote 
of the people to the executive. But the most notable change of 
all has been the narrowing of the competence of the legislature, 
and the fettering its action by complicated restrictions. It 
may seem that to take powders away from the legislature is to 
give them to the people, and therefore another step towards 
pure democracy. But in America this is not so, because a 
legislature is apt to yield to any popular clamour, however 
transient, while direct legislation by the people involves delay. 
Such provisions may therefore prove to be conservative in their 
results, if not in their intention. 

This process of development, which first exalted and then 
depressed the legislature, which extended the direct interference 
of the people, which changed the Constitution itself from a 
short into a long, a simple into a highly complex document, has 
of course not yet ended. Forces are already at work which 
may make the constitutions of forty years hence different from 
those of to-day. To conjecture the nature of these forces we 
must examine a little further the existing constitutions of the 
States, especially the later among them ; and more particularly 
that remarkable group enacted in 1889 by the six common- 
wealths which were admitted to the Union in 1889 and 1890, as 
well as the constitution which Oklahoma gave herself in 1907. 
We must also distinguish between different types of constitu- 
tion corresponding to the different parts of the Union in which 
the States that have framed them are situate. 

Three types were formerly distinguishable, the old colonial 
type, best seen in New England and the older middle States, 
the Southern or Slave State type (in which the influence of 
the first Constitution of Virginia was noticeable), and the new 
or Western type. At present these distinctions are less marked. 
All the Southern States have given themselves new consti- 
tutions since the war; and the differences between these and 
the new constitutions of the North-Western and Pacific States 
are not salient. This is because the economic and social changes 
produced by the War of Secession and abolition of slavery 
broke to pieces the old social conditions, and made these South- 
ern States virtually new communities like those of the West. 
There is still, however, a strong contrast between the New Eng- 
land States, to which for this purpose we may add New Jersey, 
who^ present constitutions all date from the neriod betweAn 
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1780 and 1844, and the Southern and Western States, nearly all 
of whose constitutions are subsequent to that year. In these 
older States the power of the executive is generally greater. The 
judges are frequently named by the governor, and not elected 
by the people. The electoral districts are not always equal. 
The constitutions are not so minute, and therefore the need of 
recurring to the people to change them arises less frequently. 

Taking the newer, and especially the Western and Southern 
Constitutions, and remembering that each is the work of an 
absolutely independent body, which (subject to the Federal 
Constitution) can organize its government and shape its law 
in any way it pleases, so as to suit its peculiar conditions and 
reflect the character of its population, one is suri)riscd to find 
how similar these new'er instruments are. There is endless 
variety in details, but a singular agreement in essentials. The 
influences at work, the tendencies wliich the constitutions 
framed since 1865 reveal, are evidently the same over the 
whole Union. What are the chief of those tendencies? One 
is for the constitutions to grow longer. This is an absolutely 
universal rule. Virginia, for instance, put her first constitu- 
tion, that of 1776, into four closely printed quarto pages, that 
is, into about three thousand two hundred words. In 1830, 
she needed seven pages ; in 1870, twenty-two pages, or seventeen 
thousand words; her latest has (1902) thirty-five thousand words. 
Texas has doubled the length of her constitution from sixteen 
quarto pages in 1845 to thirty-four in 1876. Pennsylvania was 
content in 1776 with a document of eight pages, which for 
those times was a long one ; she now requires twenty-three. 
The constitution of Illinois filled ten pages in 1818 ; in 1870 it 
had swollen to twenty-five. These are fair examples, but the 
extremes are marked by the constitution of New Hampshire 
of 1776, which was of about six hundred words (not reckoning 
the preamble), and the constitutions of Missouri of 1875 and 
of South Dakota of 1889, which have each more than twenty- 
six thousand words. Even these were surpassed by Oklahoma, 
whose constitution of 1907 exceeded thirty-three thousand 
words, and by Louisiana, whose constitution of 1898 has forty- 
five thousand. The new constitutions are longer, not only 
because new topics are taken up and dealt with, but because 
the old topics are handled in far greater detail. Such mat- 
ters as education, ordinary private law, railroads, State and 
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mimicipal indebtedness, were either untouched or lightly- 
touched in the earlier instruments. The provisions regarding 
the judiciary and the legislature, particular!}^ those restricting 
the power of the latter, have grown far more minute of late 
years, as abuses of power became more frequent, and the re- 
spect for legislative authority less. As the powers of a State 
legislature are prima facie unlimited, these bodies can be re- 
strained only by enumerating the matters withdrawn from 
their competence, and the list grows always ampler. The 
time might almost seem to have come for prescribing that, 
like Congress, they should be entitled to legislate on certain 
enumerated subjects only, and be always required to establish 
affirmatively their competence to deal with any given topic. 

I have already referred to the progress which the newer con- 
stitutions show towards more democratic arrangements. The 
suffrage is now in almost every State enjoyed by all adult 
males, and in ten by adult females also. Citizenship is quickly 
and easily accorded to immigrants. And, most significant of 
all, the superior judges, who were formerly named by the gov- 
ernor, or chosen by the legislature, and who held office during 
good behaviour, are now in most States elected by the people 
for fixed terms of years. I do not ignore the strongly-marked 
democratic character of even the first set of constitutions, formed 
at and just after the Revolution ; but that character manifested 
itself chiefly in negative provisions, i.e. in forbidding exercises 
of power by the executive, in securing full civil equality and the 
primordial rights of the citizen. The new democratic spirit is 
positive as well as negative. It refers everything to the direct 
arbitrament of the people. It calls their -will into constant 
activity, sometimes by the enactment of laws on various subjects 
in the Constitution, sometimes by prescribing to the legislature 
the purposes which legislation is to aim at. Even the tendency 
to support the executive agaiust the legislature is evidence not 
so much of respect for authority as of the confidence of the 
people that the executive will be the servant of popular opin- 
ion, prepared at its bidding to restrain that other servant — 
the legislature — - who is less trusted, because harder to fix -with 
responsibility for misdoing. On the whole, therefore, there 
can be no doubt that the democratic spirit is now more ener- 
getic and pervasive than it was in the first generation. It is 
a different kind of spirit, It is more practical, more disposed 
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to extend the sphere of govenmiental interference, less con- 
tent to rely on general principles. One discovers in the word- 
ing of the most recent constitutions a decline of that touching 
faith in the efficacy of broad declarations of abstract human 
rights which marked the disciples of Jefferson. But if we 
compare the present '^dth the second or Jacksonian age, it may 
be said that there has been in progress for some while past 
a certain reaction, not against democracy but towards a better 
scheme of democracy, a reaction as yet more discernible in 
feeling than in tangible results, fainter than the levelling move- 
ment of 1820-50, and not likely to restore the state of things 
that existed before that movement, yet noticeable as show- 
ing that the people do learn by experience, and are not indis- 
posed to reverse their action and get clear of the results of 
past mistakes. The common saving that on the road to de- 
mocracy there are vestigia nulla reirorsum is not universally 
true in America. 

That there are strong conservative tendencies in the United 
States is a doctrine whose truth v^ill be illustrated later on. 
Meanwhile it is worth while to ask how far the history of State 
censtitutions confirms the current notion that democracies 
are fond of change. The answer is instructive, because it 
shows how flimsy are the generalizations which men often 
indulge in when discussing forms of government, as if all com- 
munities with similar forms of government behaved in the 
same way. All the States of the Union are democracies, and 
democracies of nearly the same t^^pe. Yet while some change 
their constitutions frequently, others change theirs scarcely at 
all. Let me recall the reader’s mind to the distinction already- 
drawn between the older or New England t}i>e and the newer 
type, which we find in the Southern as well as the Western 
States. It is among the latter that changes are frequent. 
Louisiana, for instance, whose State life began in 1812, has 
had seven complete new constitutions, “without counting the so- 
called Secession Constitution of 1861. Tirginia, Georgia, and 
South Carolina (both original States) have had six each. Kan- 
sas, which began in 1855, has had four. Among the Northern 
States, Pennsylvania (an original State) has had four ; Illinois, 
dating from 1818, three ; New York, five ; Delaware, four ; 
whereas Connecticut and Rhode Island (both original States) 
and Maine (dating from 1820) have had only one each, Vermont 
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and New Hampshire three each. Massachusetts still lives under 
her Constitution of 1780, which has indeed been amended at 
various dates, yet not to such an extent as to efface its original 
features. Of the causes of these differences I will now touch 
on two only. One is the attachment which in an old and his- 
toric, a civilized and well-educated community, binds the people 
to their accustomed usages and forms of government. It is 
the newer States, without a past to revere, with a population 
undisciplined or fluctuating, that are prone to change. In 
well-settled commonwealths the longer a constitution has stood 
untouched, the longer it is likely to stand, because the force 
of habit is on its side, because an intelligent people learns to 
value the stability of its institutions, and to love that which 
it is proud of having long ago created. 

The other cause is the difference between the swiftness with 
which economic and social changes move in different parts of 
the country. They are the most constant sources of political 
change, and find their natural expression in alterations of the 
Constitution, Such changes have been least swift and least 
sudden in the New England and Middle States, though in some 
of the latter the growth of great cities, such as New York and 
Philadelphia, has induced them, and induced therewith a ten- 
dency to amend the constitutions so as to meet new conditions 
and check new evils. They have been most marked in regions 
where population and wealth have grown with unexampled 
speed, and in those where the extinction of slavery has changed 
the industrial basis of society. Here lies the explanation of the 
otherwise singular fact that several of the original States, such 
as Virginia and Georgia, have run through many constitutions. 
These whilom Slave States have not only changed greatly but 
changed suddenly : society, as well as political life, was dislocated 
by the Civil War, and has had to make more than one effort to 
set itself right. 

The total number of distinct constitutions adopted in 1776 
or enacted in the several States from that year down till 1909 
— the States being in the former year 13 and in the latter 46 
in number — ^ is 127 ; and to these constitutions a vast number of 
amendments have been at different times adopted.^ The period 

* Owuag to tke abseiice of any general official record, it is jbard to asoertaiii 
. tile exact number, but in the ten years between 1894 and 1904 it would appear 
that aSl were voted on, of wbicb 217 were adopted and 164 rejected (Bealey, 
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since 1860 shows a somewhat greater frequency of change than 
the eighty-four years preceding ; but that may be accounted for 
by the effects of the war on the Southern States. The average 
duration of a constitution has been e.^timated at thirty years, 
and there are now seven which have lasted more than sixty 
years. Both whole constitutions and particular amendments are 
frequently rejected by the people when ^ubmitted to them at the 
polls. This befel six draft constitutions and more than twenty- 
eight amendments between 1877 and 1887. 

Putting all these facts together, and bearing in mind to how 
large an extent the constitutions now, whether \risely or fool- 
ishly, embody ordinary private and adminihtrative law and 
therefore invite amendment, the American detnocracy seems 
less inclined to ehangefulness and inconstancy than either 
abstract considerations or the descriptions of previous wiiters, 
such as Tocqueville, would have led us to expect. The respect 
for these fundamental instruments would no doubt be greater 
if the changes in them were even fewer, and the changes would be 
fewer if the respect were gi^eater ; but I see little reason to think 
that the evil is increasing. 

A few more observations on what the Constitutions disclose 
are needed to complete this brief sketch of the most instructive 
sources for the history of popular government which the nine- 
teenth century produced — documents whose clauses, while 
they attempt to solve the latest problems of democratic common- 
wealths, often recall the earliest efforts of our English fore- 
fathers to restrain the excesses of mediaeval t^Tanny. 

The Constitutions v-itness to a singular distrust by the people 
of its own agents and officers, not only of the legislatures but also 
of local authorities, as well rural as urban, whose powers of 
borrowing or undertaking public works are strictly limited. 
Even the judges are in some States restrained in their authority 
to commit for contempt of court, and three recent constitutions 
contain severe provisions against abuse of his veto and appoint- 
ing power by the governor, and against bribery offered to or by 
him.^ 

They witness also to a jealousy of the Federal government. 

Our State Comiiiutions^ p. 13). Between 1S92 and 1909 California adopted 47 
amendments, Georgia and Minnesota 11 eaeh, Florida, Oregon, and North 
Dakota 10 each, and some States none at all. 

1 Constitutions of North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming, ail of 18S9. 
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By most constitutions a Federal official is made incapable, not 
only of State office, but of being a member of a State legislature. 
These prohibitions are almost the only references to the National 
government to be found in the State constitutions, which so far 
as their terms go might belong to independent communities. 
They usually talk of corporations belonging to other States as 
foreign,” and sometimes try to impose special burdens on them. 
They show a wholesome anxiety to protect and safeguard 
private property in every way. The people's consciousness of 
sovereignty has not used the opportunity which the enact- 
ment of a constitution gives to override private rights : there 
is rather a desire to secure such rights from any encroach- 
ment by the legislature : witness the frequent provisions against 
the taldng of property without due compensation, and against 
the passing of private or personal statutes which could unfairly 
affect individuals. The only exceptions to this rule are to be 
found in the case of anything approaching a monopoly, and in the 
case of wealthy corporations. But the monopolist ” is regarded 
as the enemy of the ordinary citizen, whom he oppresses ; and 
the corporation — it is usually corporations that are monopo- 
lists — is deemed not a private person at all, but a sort of irre- 
sponsible t 3 Tant whose resources enable him to overreach the 
law. Corporations are singled out for special taxation and are 
evidently the objects of growing suspicion and hostility, for 
the newer constitutions multiply provisions for holding them in 
check and keeping them under close supervision. Michigan and 
Mississippi limit their duration. Oklahoma denies them the 
rights of ordinary citizens before the Courts ; some States forbid 
trustees to invest in corporate securities. Labour laws are 
enacted to apply to them only. A remarkable instance of this 
dread of monopolies is to be found in the Constitution of Illinois 
of 1870, with its provisions anent grain elevators, warehouses, 
and railroads.^ The newer constitutions of other Western 
States, such as California and Texas, are not less instructive 
in this respect. Nor is it surprising that efforts should be made 
in some of the more recent instruments to strike at the combi- 
nations called ^^trusts.” 

The extension of the sphere of State interference, with the 
corresponding departure from the doctrine of laissez faire, is a 

^ See the ranarkable group of cases beginning with Munn v. Jllmois (com- 
monly called the Granger Cases) in 94 TJ. S. Reports, p. 113. 
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question so iarge and so interesting as to require a chapter to 
itself in my second volume. Here it may suffice to remark, 
that some departments of governmental action, which on the 
continent of Europe have long been handled by the State, are 
in America still left to private enterprise. For instance, the 
States neither own nor manage railways, or telegraphs, or 
mines, or forests, and they sell their public lands instead of 
working them. There is, nevertheless, visible in recent con- 
stitutions a strong tendency to extend the scope of public 
administrative activity. Most of the newer instruments estab- 
lish not only railroad commi-^sions, intended to control the 
roads in the interest of the public, but also bureaux of agricul- 
ture, labour offices, mining commissioners, land registration 
offices, dairy commissioners, insurance commissioners, and agri- 
cultural or mining colleges. And a reference to the statutes 
passed within the last few years in the Western States will show 
that more is being done in this direction by the legislatures, as 
exponents of popular sentiment, than could be gathered from the 
older among the Western constitutions. 

A spirit of humanity and tenderness for suffering, verj' charac- 
teristic of the American people, appears in the directions which 
many constitutions contain for the establishment of charitable 
and reformatory institutions, and for legislation to protect 
children.^ Sometimes the legislature is enjoined to provide 
that the prisons are made comfortable ; or directions are given 
that* homes or farms be provided as asylums for the aged and 
unfortunate.^ On the other hand, this tenderness is qualified 
by the Judicious severity which in most States debars i^rsons 
convicted of crime from the electoral franchise. Lotteries are 
stringently prohibited by some of the recent constitutions* 

In the older Northern constitutions, and in nearly all the more 
recent constitutions of all the States, ample provision is made 
for the creation and maintenance of schools. Even universities 
are the object of popular zeal, though a zeal not always accord- 
ing to knowledge. Most Western constitutions direct their 
establishment and support from public funds or land grants*® 

1 So Kentucky (Const, of 1891, § 243) and North Dakota (Const, of 1889, 
§ 209) prohibit the labour of children under twelve. Wyoming forbids the em- 
ployment of girls or women in mines. 

2 So Mississippi (Const, of 1890, § 262). - * , • , 

3 Mississippi seems to seek the political ^ucation of the leg^ator by re- 
quiring him to swear to read the Constitution or have it read to him* 
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Some of the later constitutions contain significant provisions 
intended to propitiate labour. Thus Wyoming, California, 
Utah, and Idaho declare that eight hours shall be a lawful day's 
work on all State and municipal works, Wyoming adding ^^in 
* all mines.” Many prohibit the letting out of convict labour ; 
and several prohibit contracts by which employers may attempt 
to escape from liability for accidents to their workpeople. 
Mississippi abolishes (1890), so far as concerns railroads, the 
established legal doctrine of an employer’s non-liability for 
accidents caused to a workman by the fault of a fellow-workman. 

Although a Constitution is the fundamental and supreme law 
of the State, one must not conclude that its provisions are any 
better observed and enforced than those of an ordinary statute. 
When an offence is thought worthy of being specially mentioned 
in a constitution, this may happen because it is specially fre- 
quent, and because men fear that the legislature may shrink 
from applying due severity to repress it, or the public prosecut- 
ing authorities may wink at it.^ Certain it is that in many in- 
stances the penalties threatened by constitutions fail to attain 
their object. For instance, the constitutions of most of the 
Southern States have for many years past declared duellists, 
and even persons who abet a duel by carrying a challenge, 
incapable of office, or of sitting in the legislature. This may have 
checked the formal duel by challenge, which is now rarely heard 
of, but the practice of private warfare does not seem to have 
declined in Mississippi, Texas, or Arkansas, where these provi- 
sions exist. Virginia had such a provision in her constitution of 
1830. She repeated it in her constitution of 1850, adding, 
however, that the disqualification should not attach to those 
who had offended previously — i,e, in violation of the consti- 
tution of 1830.® Shooting at sight, not uncommon in some parts, 

^ This is said to have happened in some States as respects lotteries. 

^‘‘The General Assembly may provide that no person shall be capable of 
holding or being elected to any post of profit, trust, or emolument, civil or 
military, legidative, executive, or judicial, under the government of this com- 
monwealth who shall hereafter fight a duel, or send or accept a challenge to 
fight a duel, the probable issue of which may be the death of the challenger or 
challenged, or who shall be second to either party, or shall in any manner aid 
or assist in such duel, or shall be knowingly the bearer of such challenge or 
acceptance ; but no person shall be so disqualified bj" reason of his having 
heretofore fought such duel or sent or accepted such challenge, or been second 
in such duel, or bearer of such challenge or acceptance” (Constitution of 
1830, Art. iii. § 12, repeated in Constitution of 1850, Art. iv, § 17). In her 
Constitution of 1870 Virginia, not content with suggesting to the legislature 
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is neither morally nor socially an improvement on duelling, 
though apparently exempt from these constitutional penalties. 

New York has been so much exercised on the subject of 
bribery and corruption, as to declare (amendments of 1874), 
not only that every member of the legislature and every -officer 
shall take an oath that he has given nothing as a consideration 
for any vote received for him, and that the legislature shall pass 
laws excluding from the suffrage ail persons convicted of bribery 
or of any infamous crime, but also that the giving or offering to or 
receiving by an officer of any bribe shall be a felony. These 
provisions are further strengthened in her Constitution of 
1894, The recent constitutions of North Dakota, Montana, 
and Wyoming declare log-rolling to be bribery. South 
Dakota requires her legislators and officers to swear that 
they have not received and will not receive a free pass over a 
railroad for any vote or influence they may give, while Kentucky 
deprives of office (ipso facto) any legislative public officer or 
judge who accepts such a favour. And lobbying, which is 
openly practised in every building where a legislature meets, is 
declared by California to be a felony, and by Georgia to be a 
crime. 

to disqualify duellists, did this directly by Art iii. § 3. Many Constitutions 
now declare duellists disqualified for office, and others add a disqualification 
for the franchise. Nearly all are Southern and Western States. Kentucky 
(Const, of 1891) requires all officers, members of the General Assembly, and 
persons being admitted to the bar to take an oath that they have not fought 
a duel since the adoption of the Constitution, nor aided any person in so oftending. 
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BIEECT I.EGISLATION BY THE PEOPLE 

The difficulties aoad defects inherent in the method of legis- 
lating by a Constitution are obvious enough. Inasmuch as 
the people cannot be expected to distinguish carefully between 
what is and what is not proper for a fundamental instrument, 
there arises an inconvenient as well as unscientific mixture 
and confusion of private law and administrative regulation 
with the frame of government and the general doctrines of 
public law. This mixture, and the practice of placing in the 
Constitution directions to the legislature to legislate in a cer- 
tain sense, or for certain purposes, embarrass a legislature in 
its working by raising at every turn questions of its compe- 
tence to legislate, and of the agreement between its acts and 
the directions contained in the Constitution. And as the legis- 
lature is seldom either careful or weU-advised, there follows in 
due course an abundant crop of questions as to the constitu- 
tionality of statutes, alleged by those whom they affect preju- 
dicially in any particular instance to be either in substance 
inconsistent with the Constitution, or such as the legislature 
was expressly forbidden by it to pass. These inconveniences 
are no doubt slighter in America than they would be in Europe, 
because the' lawyers and the judges have had so much experi- 
ence in dealing with questions of constitutional conflict and 
ultra vires legislation that they now handle them with amaz- 
ing dexterity. Still, they are serious, and such as a well-ordered 
government ought to avoid. The habit of putting into the 
Constitution matters proper for an ordinary statute has the 
further disadvantage that it heightens the difficulty of correct- 
ing a mistake or supplying an omission. The process of amend- 
ing a constitution even in one specific point is a slow one, to 
which neither the legislature, as the proposing authority, nor 
the people, as the sanctioning authority, willingly resort. Hence 
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blemishes remain and are tolerated, which a country possessing, 
like England, a sovereign legislature would correct in the next 
session of Parliament without trouble or delay. 

It is sometimes difficult to induce the people to take a proper 
interest in the amendment of the Constitution. In those 
States where a majority of all the qualified voters, and not 
merely of those voting, is required to affirm an amendment, it 
often happens that the requisite majority cannot be obtained 
. oVrdng to the small number who vote.^ This has its good side, 
for it is a check on hasty or frequent change. But it adds greatly 
' to the difficulty of working a rigid or supreme Constitution, 
that you may find an admitted, even if not very grave evil, to be 
practically irremovable, because the mass of the people cannot 
be induced to care enough about the matter to come to the polls, 
and there deliver their judgment upon it. 

These defects are so obvious that we may expect to find cor- 
^ respondingly strong grounds for the maintenance, and indeed 
, the steady extension, of the plan of legislating by and through 
I a Constitution. What are these grounds ? Why does Ameri- 
^can practice tend more and more to remove legislation from 
^ the legislature and entrust it to the people ? 

One could quite well imagine the several State governments 
working without fundamental instruments to control them. 
In a Federal government which rests on, or at least which 
began from, a compact between a number of originally sepa- 
rate communities, the advantages of having the relations of 
these communities to one another and to the central authority 
k^defined by an instrument placed beyond the reach of the ordi- 
nary legislature, and not susceptible of easy change, are clear 
and strong. Such an instrument secures for the rights of each 
member a guarantee placed above the impulses of a chance 
majority. The case is quite different when we come to a single 
homogeneous community. Each American State might now, if 
it so pleased, conduct its own business, and govern its citizens 
as a commonwealth “at common law/’ with a sovereign legis- 
lature, whose statutes formed the highest expression of popular 
; will Nor need it do so upon the cabinet system of the British 
colonies. It might retain the separation from the legislature of 
the executive governor, elected by the people, and exercising 
his veto on their behalf, and yet dispense altogether with a rigid 
^ Tios happened more than once of late years in Kentucky and Delaware. 
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fundamental constitution, being content to vest in its repre- 
sentatives and governor the plenitude of its own powers. 
This, however, no American State does, or has ever done, 
or is likely to do. And the question why it does not 
suggests a point of interest for Europeans as well as for 
Americans. 

In the republics of the ancient world, where representative 
assemblies were unknown, legislative power rested with the 
citizens, meeting in what we should now call primary assem- 
blies, such as the Ecclesia of Syracuse or the Comitia of Rome. 
The same plan prevailed in the early Teutonic tribes, where the 
assembly of the freemen exercised all such powers as did not be- 
long to the king. The laws of the kings of the Angles and Saxons, 
the capitularies of Charlemagne, were promulgated in assemblies 
of the nation, and maybe said, though emanating from the prince, 
to have been enacted by the people. During the Middle Ages, 
the ancient assemblies died out, and the right of making laws 
passed either to the sovereign or to a body of magnates and 
representatives surrounding the sovereign, such as the English 
Parliament, the older scheme surviving only in such primitive 
communities as some of the Swiss cantons. The first reappear- 
ance in modern Europe of the method of direct legislation by 
the people is, so far as I know, the provision of the French 
Constitution framed by the National Convention in 1793, which 
directs that any law proposed by the legislative body shall be 
published and sent to all the communes of the Republic, ‘whose 
primary assemblies shall be convoked to vote upon it, in case 
objections to it have been raised by one-tenth of these primary 
assemblies in a majority of the departments. In recent times 
the plan has become familiar by its introduction, not only into 
most of the cantons of Switzerland, but into the Swiss Federal 
Republic, which constantly applies it, under the name of Refer- 
endum, by submitting to the vote of the people for approval or 
rejection laws passed by the Federal legislature.^ 

^ Th.e Swiss Federal Constitution provides that any Federal law and Federal 
resolution of general application and not of an urgent character, must on the 
demand of eight cantons or of 30,000 voters be submitted to popular vote for 
acceptance or rejection. This vote is frequently in the negative. See Swiss 
Federal Constitution, Art 89 ; and the remarks of Ex-President ISTuma Droz 
in his Instruction cimqae, § 172. In nine cantons the submission of laws to 
popular vote was in 1907 compulsory and in eight facultatif A referendum 
exists in every canton except Fribourg, Valais and the four which retain a Lan- 
desgemeinde. See S. Deploige, Le Referendum en Suisse, Brussels, 1892. la 
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In Britain the influence of the same idea ma^^ be discovered 
in two phenomena of recent years. One is the proposal fre- 
quently made to refer to the direct vote of the inhabitants of 
a tovm or other local area the enactment of some ordinance 
affecting that district : as, for instance, one determining whether 
a rate shall be levied for a free librar}', or whether licences shall 
be granted for the sale, within the district, of intoxicating 
liquors. This method of deciding an issue, commonly known 
as Local Option, is a species of referendum. It differs from 
the Swiss form, not merely in being locally restricted, but rather * 
in the fact that it is put to the people, not for the sake cf confirm- 
ing an Act of the legislature, but of deciding whether a certain 
general Act shall or shall not be operative in a given area. But 
the principle is the same ; it is a transference of legislative 
authority from a representative body, whether the parliament 
of the nation or the parish vestry or municipal council of the 
town (as the case may be), to the voters at the polls. 

The other English illustration may seem far fetched, but on 
examination will be seen to involve the same idea. It is now be- 
ginning to be maintained as a constitutional doctrine, that when 
any large measure of change is carried through the House of 
Commons, the House of Lords has a right to reject it for the 
purpose of compelling a dissolution of Parliament, that is, an 
appeal to the voters. The doctrine is as warmly denied as it is 
asserted ; but the material point is that many educated men 
contend that the House of Commons is not morally, though of 
course it is legally, entitled to pass a bill seriously changing the 
Constitution, which was not submitted to the electors at the 
preceding general election. A general election, although in 
form a choice of particular persons as members, has now prac- 
tically become an expression of popular opinion on the two or 
three leading measures then propounded and discussed by the 
party leaders, as well as a vote of confidence or no confidence in 
the Ministry of the day. It is in substance a vote upon those 
measures ; although, of course, a vote only on their general 
principles, and not, like the Swiss Referendum, upon the statute 
which the legislature has passed. Even therefore in a country 
which clings to and founds itself upon the absolute supremacy of 

1891 the Federal Constitution was amended by introducing the provision caUed 
the Initiative, which enables 50,000 voters to demand the submission of a proposi- 
tion to popular vote. 
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its representative chamber, the notion of a direct appeal to the 
people has made progress^ 

In the United States, which I need hardly say has in this matter 
been nowise affected by France or Switzerland or England, 
but has developed on its own lines, the conception that the people 
(i.e. the citizens at large) are and ought of right to be the supreme 
legislators, began by popular action in the form of the enactment 
or amendment of a Constitution- Instead of, like the Swiss, sub- 
mitting ordinary laws to the voters after they have passed the 
legislature, the Americans take subjects which belong to ordinary 
legislation out of the category of statutes, place them in the Con- 
stitution, and then handle them as parts of this fundamental 
instrument. They are not called laws ; but laws they are to all 
intents and purposes, differing from statutes only in being 
enacted by an authority which is not a constant but an occa- 
sional body, called into action only when a Convention or a 
legislature lays* propositions before it. 

I have already explained the historical origin of this system, 
how it sprang from the fact that the Constitutions of the colo- 
nies having been given to them by an external authority superior 
to the colonial legislature, the people of each State, seeing that 
they could no longer obtain changes in their Constitution from 
Britain, assumed to themselves the right and duty of remodelling 
it ; putting the collective citizendom of the State into the place 
of the British Crown as sovereign. The business of creating 
or remodelling an independent commonwealth was to their think- 
ing too great a matter to be left to the ordinary organs of State 
life. This feeling, which had begun to grow from 1776 onwards, 
was much strengthened by the manner in which the Federal Con- 
stitution was enacted in 1788 by State conventions. It seemed 
to have thus received a specially solemn ratification ; and even 
the Federal legislature, which henceforth was the centre of 
national politics, was placed far beneath the document which 
expressed the will of the people as a whole. 

importance has come to be attached in England to casual parlia- 
mentary elections occurring when any important measure is before Parliament, 
because such an election is taken to indicate the attitude of the people gener- 
ally towards the measure, and by consequence the judgment they would pro- 
nounce were a general election held. There have been instances in which a 
measure pending in Parliament was dropped, because the result of the “by- 
dieetion” was taken to indicate that it displeased the people. 

There are now those in England who advocate the introduction of a Referen- 
dum as a method to be applied to certain classes of Acts. 
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As the republic went on working out both in theory and in 
practice those conceptions of democracy and popular sover- 
eignty which had been only vaguely apprehended w^hen enun- 
ciated at the Revolution, the faith of the average man in himself 
became stronger, his love of equality greater, his desire, not 
only to rule, but to rule directly in his own proper person, more 
constant. These sentiments would have told still further upon 
State governments had they not found large scope in local gov- 
ernment. However, even in State affairs they made it (in the 
northern States) an article of faith that no Constitution could 
be enacted save by the direct vote of the citizens ; and they 
inclined the citizens to seize such chances as occurred of mak- 
ing laws for themselves in their own w"a.y. Concurrently with 
the growth of these tendencies there had been a decline in the 
quality of the State legislatures, and of the legislation which 
they turned out. They were regarded with, less respect ; they 
inspired less confidence. Hence the people had the further 
excuse for superseding the legislative, that they might reason- 
ably fear it would neglect or spoil the work they desired to see 
done. 

Instead of being stimulated by this distrust to mend their 
ways and recover their former powers, the State legislatures 
fell in with the tendency, and promoted their own superses- 
sion. The chief interest of their members, as will be explained 
later, is in the passing of special or local Acts, not of general 
public legislation. They are extremely timid, easily swayed by 
any active section of opinion, and afraid to stir when placed 
between the opposite fires of two such sections, as for instance, 
between the Prohibitionists and the liquor-sellers. Hence they 
welcomed the direct intervention of the people as relieving them 
of embarrassing problems. They began to refer to the decision 
of a popular vote matters clearly within their own proper 
competence, such as the question of liquor traffic, or the crea- 
tion of a system of gratuitous schools. This happened as 
far back as 1850-60, Presently they began to wash their 
hands by the same device of the troublesome and jealousy- 
provoking question where the capital of the State, or its lead- 
ing public institutions, should be located,'^ ^ In New York, 

J This is now the general rule in new constitutions. Washington provides 
that though a bare majority may settle where the seat of State government 
shall be, a majority of two-thirds shall be required to change it. 
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the legislature having been long distracted and perplexed by 
the question whether articles made by convicts in the State 
prisons should be allowed to be sold; and so to compete with 
articles made by private manufacturers, recently resolved to 
invite the opinion of the multitude, and accordingly passed an 
Act under which the question was voted on over the whole 
State. They could not (except of course by proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment) enable the people to legislate on the 
point ;• for it has been often held by American courts that the 
legislature, having received a delegated power of law-making, 
cannot delegate that power to any other person or body.^ But 
they could ask the people to advise them how they should legis- 
late ; and having obtained its view in this manner, could pass 
a statute in conformity with its wishes. 

The methods by which legislative power is directly vested in 
the American voters are four. The first is the enactment or 
amendment by them of a Constitution. Here the likeness to 
the Swiss Referendum is close, because the particular provision 
to be enacted is first drafted and passed by the Convention or 
legislature (as the case may be) and then submitted to the people. 
How wide the scope of - this method is will be realized by one 
who has followed the account already given of the number 
and variety of the topics dealt with by Srate Constitutions. 


^ According to the maxim Delegata potestas non delegatur, a maxim which 
would not apply in England, because there Parliament has a,n original and not 
a delegated authority. 

Judge Cooley says : “One of the settled maxims of constitutional law is that 
the power conferred upon the legislature to make laws cannot be delegated by 
that department to any other body or authority. Where the sovereign power 
of the State has located the authority, there it must remain ; and by the con- 
stitutional authority alone the laws must be made until the Constitution itself 
is changed. The power to whose judgment, wisdom, and patriotism, his high 
prerogative has been entrusted cannot relieve itself of the responsibility by 
choosing other agencies upon which the power shall be devolved” (Constit. 
Idmit.y p. 141). He quotes from Locke {Civil Government, § 142) the remark 
that The legislature neither must nor can transfer the power of making laws to 
anybody else, or place it anywhere but where the people have.” This is one of 
Locke s ‘ bounds set to the legislative power of every commonwealth in every 
feim of government” ; but it has not precluded the British Parliament from 
delegating large, and in many cases truly legislative, powers to particular 
persons or authorities, such as the Crown in Council, or the Council of Judges. 

There has been much difference of opinion among American courts as to the 
extent to which a legislature may refer the operation of a general law to popu- 
lar vote in a locality, but “the clear weight of authority is in .'siippo^T of U ge- 
lation of the nature commonly known as local option laws.” — Cooley, ut mpra, 
p, 152 ; and see the cases collected in his notes. 
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It is not uncommon for proposals submitted by the 
legislature in the form of constitutional amendments to be 
rejected by the people. Thus in Indiana, Nebraska, (twice 
in) Ohio, and Oregon, the legislature submitted amendments 
extending the suffrage to women, and the people in all four 
States refused the extension. So West Virginia by her consti- 
tution of 1872, and South Dakota by hers of 1889, submitted 
proposals for proportional representation, which failed of ac- 
ceptance.^ 

The second method is the submission to popular vote, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the Constitution, of a proposal or pro- 
posals therein specified. If such a proposal has been first 
passed by the legislature, we have here also a case resembling 
the Swiss Referendum. If, hownyer, the legislature have not 
given their decision on the proposal, but the popular vote at 
the polls takes place in obedience to a direction in that behalf 
contained in the Constitution, this is not strictly a Referendum, 
but a case of legislation by the people alone, as if the voters of 
the State w'ere all gathered in one assembly. Examples of 
this method, in both its forms, abound in the more recent 
Constitutions. So far back as 1848 w^e find Wisconsin refer- 
ring it to the voters to decide whether or no banks shall be 
chartered.^ Minnesota declares that a certain class of railway 
laws shall not take effect unless submitted to and ratified by a 
majority of the electors. And she provides, by a later amend- 
ment to her Constitution, that “the moneys belonging to the 
internal improvement land fund shall never be appropriated 
for any purpose till the enactment for that purpose shall have 
been approved by a majority of the electors of the State, voting 
at the annual general election following the passage of the 
Act.” ^ In this last instance the referendum goes the length of 
constituting the voters the ultimate financial authority for the 
State, withdrawing from the legislature what might seem the 
oldest and most essential of its functions. So in not a few States 
no debts beyond a certain specified amount may be contracted 

1 Amendments to the Constitution are now frequently made by the Initiative 
in States which, have adopted that institution. 

^ Constitution of 1848, Art- xi. § 5 — This provision stood till 1902, when it 
was repealed by an amendment which gave the legislature power to regulate 
by general laws the creation and rules of banks. See also the Constitutions 
of Iowa, Michigan, Illinois, Kansas, Ohio, and Missouri. 

® Amendments of 1871 and 1874 to the Constitution of 1857. 
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except in pursuance of a vote of the people : and in others the 
rate of taxation is limited by fixing it at a certain ratio to 
the total valuation of the State, subject to a power to in- 
crease the same by popular vote. And in California no law 
changing the seat of the State government is valid unless 
approved by the people. 

The third and fourth methods are more recent than either of 
the preceding ; and mark a further long step in the extension 
of direct popular action. One is the true Swiss Referendum, i.e. 

' the submission to the people for their approval or rejection of 
ordinary laws passed by the State Legislature ; the other the 
Swiss Initiative, i.e. a power for a certain proportion of voters 
to propose either ordinary laws or amendments to the State 
Constitution. The State which has gone farthest in this path 
is Oklahoma, admitted to the Union in 1907. In her Consti- 
tution (§52), ^Hhe people reserve to themselves the power to 
propose laws and amendments to the Constitution and to enact 
or reject the same at the polls independent of the Legislature, 
and also reserve power at their own option to approve or reject 
at the polls any act of the Legislature (§ 53). The first power 
reserved by the people is the Initiative, and eight per centum 
of the legal voters shall have the right to propose any legislative 
measure and fifteen per centum of the legal voters shall have 
the right to propose amendments to the Constitution by 
petition. . . . The second power is the Referendum, and it 
may be ordered (except as to laws necessary for the immediate 
preservation of the public peace, health, or safety) either by 
petitions signed by five per centum of the legal voters or by the 
Legislature as other bills are enacted. ” The veto power of the 
Governor is not to extend to measures voted on by the people. 
The referendum may be demanded against items or parts of 
a bill. Montana, Oregon, Nevada, South Dakota, and Utah 
have also referendum provisions generally similar. 

In Oregon, the State which has made most use ^of these new 
methods, since the Initiative and Referendum were introduced 

1904, the people had down to the end of 1912 voted upon 76 
Initiative proposals, of which 33 were carried and 43 rejected; 
also upon 11 Referendum proposals submitted either on de- 
mand of five per cent of the voters or referred to the voters by 
the legislature. Of these 5 were carried and 6 rejected.^ In 


» ll- iixstruetive book of President Lowell, 

rwmc Opm%m cmd Popular (jropernmmtf 
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Oregon the Governor has no veto on popular votes. Argu- 
ments prepared for and against proposals so submitted may be 
prepared and printed by the proposers and opponents, the cost 
of posting a copy to every voter being paid by the State. 

The same principle of popular vote has been widely applied 
to local as well as to State government. Oklahoma applies 
it to every county and district, and to every municipality. 
Many recent Constitutions pro\dde that the approval of the 
people at the polls shall be needed in order to validate a de- 
cision of the city, or county, or school district, or township 
authority regarding borrowing, or taxing, or lending public 
funds to some enterprise it may be desired to assist. Licens- 
ing questions are usually left to popular determination alone, 
with no interference by the local representative authority: 
while as respects municipal government, California took the 
novel course of allowing cities of more than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants to make their own charters, by a drafting board of fif- 
teen freeholders and a ratifying vote of the people, the State 
legislature having only a veto on the charter en hloc} Other 
states have followed. 

The application of the same principle to smaller areas has 
the advantage of defeating many jobs which local councils 
might desire to put through, but may impose on the average 
voter a heavier burden than his knowledge and capacity fit 
him to bear. For instance at a municipal election in the city 
of Portland, Oregon, in Jime, 1909, the elector had to decide not 
only between 25 candidates for six offices, but also to vote on 
35 distinct and separate legislative propositions, some of them 
relating to matters of small administrative detail.® 

Thus the ancient scheme of vesting ordinary legislative power, 
as well as constitution-making power, in the whole body of 
citizens has been now (1913) adopted by 17 States and seems 
likely to in other states also, for it finds favour as a legitimate 
development of the principle of popular sovereignty. It is 
advocated with special zeal by many of the leaders of the Labour 

1 Aincjitlmo:iT, oi 18S7 to the Constitution of California. Washington (Const, 
of Arr \'i § ] ‘i;, j*i adopting a similar provision, restricts it to cities with a 
population of 20,000 or over, but drops the requirement of approval by tbe 
State Legislature. See, for specimens of popular vote provisions for local 
areas, Constitution of Oklahoma, p 739, 'post. 

* I quote this from an interesting pamphlet by Professor Beard, entitled Tho 
Ballot's BurdeUt 
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party or those who promote such legislation as that party 
desires. 

What are the practical advantages of the plan of direct leg- 
islation by the people in its various forms? Its demerits are 
obvious. Besides those I have already stated, it might be ex- 
pected to lower the authority and sense of responsibility in the 
legislature ; and it refers matters needing much elucidation by 
debate to the determination of those who cannot, on account 
of their numbers, meet together for discussion, and many of 
whom may have never thought about the matter. These con- 
siderations will to many Europeans appear decisive against it. 
The proper course, they vdll say, is to improve the legislatures. 
The less you trust them, the worse they will be. They may be 
ignorant ; yet not so ignorant as the masses. 

But the improvement of the legislatures is just what the 
Americans despair of, or, as they prefer to say, have not time 
to attend to. Hence they fall back on the direct popular vote 
as the best course available under the circumstances of the case, 
and in such a world as the present. Though some claim that it 
has an educative effect on the people, this is not the argument 
chiefly employed to advocate it. The ground taken is rather 
this, that the mass of the people are equal in intelligence and 
character to the average State legislator, and are exposed to 
fewer temptations. The legislator can be “got at,” the people 
cannot. The personal interest of the individual legislator in 
passing a measure for chartering banlcs or spending the internal 
improvement fund may be greater than his interest as one of the 
community in preventing bad laws. It will be otherwise with 
the bulk of the citizens. The legislator may be subjected by the 
advocates of women’s suffrage or liquor prohibition to a pressure 
irresistible by ordinary mortals ; but the citizens are too numer- 
ous to be all wheedled or threatened. Hence they can and do 
reject proposals which the legislature has assented to. Nor 
should it be forgotten that in a country where law depends for 
its force on the consent of the governed, it is eminently desirable 
that law should not outrim popular sentiment, but have the whole 
weight of the people’s deliverance behind it.^ 

I In the case of local option there is the further argument that to commit 
the question of licences to a local representative is virtually to make the elec- 
tion of that authority turn upon this single question, and that there is an ad- 
vantage m making a restriction on the freedom of the individual issue directly 
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A brilliant, though severe, critic of Canadian institutions ^ has 
deplored the want of some similar arrangement in the several 
Provinces of the Dominion: Having remarked that the veto 
of the lieutenant-governor on the Acts ol a Provincial legis- 
lature is in practice a nullity, and that the central government 
never vetoes such Acts except where thej^ are held to exceed 
the constitutional competence of the legislature, he urges that 
what is needed to cure the faults of Provincial legislation is 
to borrow the American plan of submitting constitutional 
amendments (and, it may now be added, laws also) to popular 
vote. “ The people cannot be lobbied, wheedled, or bull-dozed ; 
the people is not in fear of its re-election if it throws out some- 
thing supported by the Irish, the Prohibitionist, the Catholic, 
or the Methodist vote.” 

If the practice of recasting or amending State Constitutions 
were to grow common, and if the Initiative and Referendum 
were to be methods in frequent use, one of the advantages of 
direct legislation by the people would disappear, for the sense of 
permanence would be gone, and w^hile the same mutability which 
is now possible in ordinary statutes w^ould become possible in 
the provisions of the fundamental law, the habit of passing 
ordinary laws under momentary impulse might prove mis- 
chievous. But this fault of small democracies,- especially when 
ruled by primary assemblies, is perhaps less likely to recur in 
large democracies, such as most States have now become, nor 
does it seem to be on the increase among them. Ref^ gence t p_ 
the people may act as -a conservative iorce ; that is to say, there 
may Be^ occasions when a measure which a legislature would pass, 
either at the bidding of a heated party majority or to gain the 
support of a group of persons holding the balance of voting 
power, or under the covert influence of those who seek some 
private advantage, will be rejected by the whole body of the 
citizens because their minds are cooler or their view of the 
general interest less biassed by special predilections or interests. 


from the vote of the people, who may feel themselves doubly bound to enforce 
what they have directly enacted. 

1 Mr. Goldwin Smith. 

2 So frequent a charge against the Greek republics and the Italian republics 
of the Middle Ages, as Dante says, apostrophizing Florence — 


*'Ch* a mezzo Novembre, 

Non giunge quel che tu d’ Ottobre fili.’ 
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In England, and indeed in most European countries, repre- 
sentative government has been hitherto an institution with 
markedly conservative elements, because the legislating repre- 
sentatives have generally belonged to the w^ealthy or well-born 
and educated classes, w^ho, having something to lose by change, 
are disinclined to it, w^ho have been looked up to by the masses, 
and who have been imperfectly responsive to popular impulses. 
American legislatures have nofTe'^f' these features. The men 
are not superior to the multitude, partly because the multitude 
is tolerably educated and tolerably well off. The multitude 
does not defer to them. They are horribly afraid of it, and 
indeed cf any noisy section in it. They live in the breath of its 
favour ; they hasten to fulfil its behests almost before they are 
uttered. Accordingly an impulse or passion dominant among 
the citizens may tell at once on the legislature, and find expres- 
sion in a law, the checks being, not the caution of that body 
and its willingness to debate at length, but the power of some 
powerful group to stop a measure it dislikes, or possibly, the 
wisdom of a strong governor who may veto a bill which he thinks 
the people ought to have more time to consider. It may also 
happen that the legislature proves incapable of embodying in a 
practical form the wishes manifested by the people. Hence in the 
American Sta tes representative government has not necessarily 
that co nservative' quality which Europeans ascribe to it, whereas, 
the direct vote of the people is the vote of men W'ho are gen- 
erally better instructed than the European masses, more ex- 
perienced in politics, more sensible of their interest in the 
stability of the country. In its effect upon the State legislature, 
the Referendum may therefore, in some States at least, be rather 
a bit and bridle than a spur. But in the new communities of 
the West it is more likely to be used as a means of effecting 
changes which they do not expect to get so speedily from the 
legislature in the drastic form and with the promptitude which 
they desire. 

This method of legislation by means of a Constitution or 
amendments thereto, arising from sentiments and under condi- 
tions in many respects similar to those which have produced the 
referendum in Switzerland, is an interesting illustration of the 
tendency of institutions, like streams, to wear their channels 
deeper. A historical accident, so to speak, suggested to the 
Americans the subjection of their legislatures to a fundamental 
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law : and after a wMIe the invention came to be used for other 
purposes more extensively than its creators foresaw. It became, 
moreover, serviceable in a way which those who first used it did 
not contemplate, though they are well pleased with the result. 
It acts as a restraint not only on the faults and follies of legis- 
lators, but on the people themselves. Having solemnly bound 
themselves by their Constitution to certain rules and principles, 
the people come to respect those principles. They have parted 
with powders which they might be tempted in a moment of excite- 
ment, or under the pressure of suffering, to abuse through their 
too pliant representatives; and although they can resume 
these powers by enacting a new Constitution or amending the 
old one, the process of resumption requires time, and involves 
steps w^hich secure care and deliberation, while allowing passion 
to cool, and the prospect of a natural relief from economic evils 
to appear. Thus the completeness and consistency with which 
the principle of direct sovereignty of the whole people is carried 
out in America has tended to check revolutionary tendencies, 
by pointing out a peaceful and legal method for the effect- 
ing of political or economical changes. So much may be said 
as to the States that have remained content with the process 
of legislation by amendments in Constitutions. But now some 
of the more experimentally minded States have gone further. 
They have simplified the process of direct popular legislation 
by getting rid of the machinery of a Convention and of legis- 
latively drafted amendments, and they empower the people 
to vote directly on whatever proposal a percentage of the citi- 
zens may propose or whatever law an even smaller percentage 
may require to have submitted for the expression of the people’s 
will. The Initiative and Referendum are natural developments 
of the process which began wdth the introduction into Consti- 
tutions of what were really ordinary laws, and no one can tell 
how far the new movement may spread. 

State Constitutions, considered as laws drafted by a Con- 
vention and enacted by the people at large, are better both in 
form and substance than laws made by the legislature, because 
they are the work of abler, or at any rate of honester, men, 
acting under a special commission which imposes special re- 
sponsibilities on them. The appointment of a Constitutional 
Convention excites general interest in a State. Its functions 
are weighty, far transcending those of the regular legislature. 
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Hence some of the best men in the State desire a seat in it, 
and, in particular, eminent lawyers become candidates, know- 
ing how much it will affect the law they practise. It is there- 
fore a body superior in composition to either the Senate or the 
House of a State. Its proceedings are followed with closer 
attention ; and it is exempt from the temptations with which 
the power of disposing of public funds or public utilities be- 
strews the path of ordinary legislators ; its debates are more 
instructive ; its conclusions are more carefully weighed, because 
they cannot be readily reversed.^ Or if the work of altering 
the constitution is carried out by a series of amendments, these 
are likely to be more fuUy considered by the legislature than 
ordinary statutes would be, and to be framed with more regard 
to clearness and precision. 

In the interval between the settlement by the convention of 
its draft constitution, or by the legislature of its draft amend- 
ments, and the putting of the matter to the vote of the people, 
there is copious discussion in the press and at public meetings, 
so that the citizens often go well prepared to the polls. An 
all-pervading press does the work which speeches did in the 
ancient republics, and the fact that constitutions and amend- 
ments so submitted are frequently rejected, shows that the peo- 
ple, whether they act wisely or not, do not at any rate surrender 
themselves blindly to the judgment of a convention, or obedi- 
ently adopt the proposals of a legislature. 

These merits are indeed not always claimable for conventions, 
or, in particular, for the more recent constitutions they have 
framed, much less for individual amendments. The Constitu- 
tion of California of 1879 (whereof more in a later chapter) is 
an instance to the contrary ; nor have the subsequent Conven- 
tions even of such old States as Louisiana and Kentucky shown 
all the judgment that the problems before them required. But 
a general survey of this branch of our inquiry leads to the con- 
clusion that the peoples of the several States, in the exercise of 
this their highest function, have not, on the whole, shown much 
of that haste, that recklessness, that love of change for the sake 
of change, with which European theorists, both ancient and mod- 

^ “^ere it is desired not to complicate the acceptance or rejection of a draft 
<x>nsftixtution ■vrith the enactment of some particular provision, that provision is 
separately submitted to the people; if they approve it, it is inserted in the 
constitution. 
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ern, have been wont to credit democracy ; an i that the method 
of direct legislation by the citizens, liable as it doubtless is to 
abuse, causes, in the present condition of the States, fewer evils 
than it prevents. 

It would doubtless be better, if good legisl itures were attain- 
able, to leave the enactment of what are r(‘ally mere statutes 
to the legislature, instead of putting them in a Constitution ; 
and the Initiative is a supersession of the legislature which tends 
even more to reduce its authority. But if good legislatures are 
unattainable, if it is impossible to raise tae Senate and the 
House of each State above that low level at which (as we shall 
presently see) they now stand, then the system of direct popular 
action may be justified at least in some conmiunities as a salu- 
tary effort of the forces which make for good government, 
opening for themselves a new channel. 

In maldng the Referendum and Initiative parts of the regular 
machinery of government instead of applying the popular vote 
only to the amendment of constitutions, Oregon, Oklahoma, 
and the other Western states above referred to, have taken wdiat 
may prove to be a momentous new departure, for the vill of the 
sovereign people can through these methods express itself far 
more promptly and easily than heretofore. Some American pub- 
licists argue that to empower the people of a State to set aside 
their legislature when they are so disposed is virtually to abandon 
that republican form of government” which was in 1787 sup- 
posed to be identical with a representative form. This conten- 
tion ceases to be plausible when it is remembered that the oldest 
republics in the world, and many of the most famous, w^ere 
ruled by primary, not by representative, assemblies. A more 
serious question has been raised by those who doubt the wisdom 
of arrangements that leave so much to the vote of a multitude 
which may act hastily, excited by the prospect of some benefit 
to be obtained, some grievance to be removed, through a 
sweeping and perhaps insufficiently debated change in the law. 

The risk of careless and even reckless measures is undeniable. 
But they may, in some States, be just as likely to proceed from 
a legislature as from the people voting at the polls, for the average 
of knowledge and judgment is not substantially lower among 
the voters than among those who compose the legislatures: 
and the safeguards provided by the rules restraining legis- 
lative action cannot always be relied upon. 
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We must wait and watch for some time before venturing to 
pronounce a judgment upon the working of these new expedi- 
ents; nor does the experience of Switzerland furnish much 
guidance, so dissimilar are the social conditions and the political 
habits of the two nations^ 

^ For a thouglitfni judgment upon the new system see President Lowell's 
admirable book already referred to. Up to November 1913, Initiative and 
Referendum Statewide in their operation had been adopted by S Dakota 
(which led the way in 1898), Utah, Oregon, Nevada, Montana, Oklahoma, 
Maine, Missouri, Arkansas, Colorado, Arizona, California, Nebraska, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Ohio, and Michigan 

So far as could be ascertained in 1913, the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall 
exist in respect of municipal government either generally, or for such cities as 
may adopt them by popular vote, in all si ates except Virginia, New York, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Delaware and Indiana. 
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STATE GOVERNIVIENTS : THE LEGISLATURE 

The similarity of the frame of government in the forty-eight 
republics which make up the United States, a similarity which 
appears the more remarkable when we remember that each of 
these republics is independent and self-determined as respects 
its frame of government, is due to the common source whence 
the governments flow. They are all copies, some immediate, 
some mediate, of ancient English institutions, \dz. chartered self- 
governing corporations, which, under the influence of English 
habits, and with the precedent of the English parliamentary 
system before their eyes, developed into governments resem- 
bling that of England in the eighteenth century. The thirteen 
colonies had up to 1776 been regulated by a charter from the 
British Crown, which, according to the best and oldest of all 
English traditions, allowed each the practical management 
of its own affairs. The charter contained a sort of skeleton 
constitution, which usage had clothed with nerves, muscles, and 
sinews, till it became a complete worldng system of free govern- 
ment. There was in each a governor, in two colonies chosen 
by the people,^ in the rest nominated by the crown or the “pro- 
prietor”; there was a legislature; there were executive officers 
acting under the governor’s commission and judges nominated 
by him ; there were local self-governing communities. In none, 
however, did there exist what we call cabinet government, i.e. 
the rule of the legislature through a committee of its own mem- 
bers, coupled with the irresponsibility of the permanent nominal 
head of the executive. This separation of the executive from 
the legislature, which naturally arose from the fact that the 
governor was an officer directly responsible to another power 
than the colonial legislature, viz. the British Crown, his own 

1 Howeyer, in Rhode Island the governor was chosen, not as now by the 
people at large, but by the Company assembled in general court, a body which 
passed into the legislature of the colony. See Charter of Rhode Island, 1663. 
In Connecticut the general court chose if the people failed to elect, or a sudden 
vacancy occurred. 

2i 
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master to whom he stood or fell/ distinguishes the old colonial 
governments of North America from those of the British colonies 
of the present day, in all of which cabinet government prevails.^ 
The latter are copies of the present Constitution of England ; 
the former resembled it as it existed in the first half of the 
eighteenth century before cabinet government had been fully 
developed. 

When the thirteen colonies became sovereign States at the 
Revolution, they preserved this frame of government, substi- 
tuting a governor chosen by the State for one appointed by the 
Crown. As the new States admitted to the Union after 1789 
successively formed their constitutions prior to their admission 
to the Union, each adopted the same scheme, its people imitat- 
ing, as was natural, the older commonwealths whence they 
came, and whose working they understood and admired.^ They 
were the more inclined to do so because they found in the 
older constitutions that sharp separation of the executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers which the political philosophy 
of those days taught them to regard as essential to a free gov- 
ernment, and they all take this separation as their point of 
departure. 

I have observed in an earlier chapter that the influence on 
the framers of the Federal Constitution of the examples of free 
government which they found in their several States, had been 
profound. We may sketch out a sort of genealogy of Govern- 
ments as follows : — 

First. The English incorporated Company, a self-governing 
body with its governor, deputy-governor, and assistants chosen 
by the freemen of the company, and meeting in what is called 
the General Court or Assembly. 

Next. The Colonial Government, which out of this Company 
evolves a governor or executive head and a legislature, consist- 


^ Even in Connecticut and Rhode Island the governor, though chosen by the 
colony, was in a sense responsible to the Crown. It was through hi-m as execu- 
tive head that the home government dealt with the colony. 

* Of course in the British self-governing colonies the governor is still re- 
sponsible to the Crown, but this responsibility is confined within narrow limits 
by the responsibility of his ministers to the colonial legislature and by the wide 
powers of that legislature. 

* Massachusetts tried for several years the scheme of a small council as the 
^eoutive power representing the former Crown governor, but in 1780 she came 
back to the plan of a single governor, while retaining, as she BtiU retains, a 
council surrounding him. 
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ing of representatives chosen by the citizens and meeting in 
one or two chambers. 

Thirdly. The State Government, which is nothing but the 
colonial government developed and somewhat democratized, 
with a governor chosen originally by the legislature, now always 
by the people at large, and now in all cases with a legislature 
of two chambers. From the original thirteen States this form 
has spread over the Union and prevails in every State. 

Lastly. The Federal Government, modelled after the State 
Governments, with its President chosen, through electors, by 
the people, its two-chambered legislature, its judges named by 
the President.^ 

Out of such small beginnings have great things grown. 

It would be endless to describe the minor differences in the 
systems of the several States. I will sketch the outlines only, 
which, as already observed, are in the main the same everywhere. 

Every State has — 

An executive elective head, the governor. 

A number of other administrative officers. 

A legislature of two houses. 

A system of courts of justice. 

Various subordinate local self-governing communities, coun- 
ties, cities, townships, villages, school districts. 

The governor and the other chief officials are not now chosen 
by the legislature, as was the case under most of the older 
State Constitutions, but by the people. They are as far as 
possible disjoined from the legislature. Neither the governor 
nor any other State official can sit in a State legislature.® He 
cannot lead it. It cannot, except of course by passing statutes, 
restrain him. There can therefore be no question of any gov- 
ernment by ministers who link the executive to the legislature 
according to the system of the free countries of modern Europe 
and of the British colonies. 

^ One might add another generation at the beginning of this genealogy by 
deriving the English corporate company from the Roman collegia^ and gen- 
eration at the end by observing how much the constitution of modern Switzer- 
land owes to that of the United States. 

2 In Rhode Island, however, the lieutenant-governor is a member of the 
Senate, the governor presiding, but with only a casting vote. When the gov- 
ernor is absent, the lieutenant-governor presides, and has a casting vote besides 
his own vote as senator. In some States the lieutenant-governor presides over 
the Senate. 
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Of these several powers it is best to begin by describing the 
legislature, because it is the strongest and most prominent. 

An American State legislature always consists of two houses, 
the smaller called the Senate, the larger usually called the 
House of Representatives, though in six States it is entitled 
“The Assembly,” and in three “The House of Delegates.” 
The origin of this very interesting feature is to be sought rather 
in history than in theory. It is due partly to the fact that 
in some colonies there had existed a small govemor^s council 
in addition to the popular representative body, partly to 
a natural disposition to imitate the mother country with its 
Lords and Commons, a disposition which manifested itself 
both in colonial days and when the revolting States were giv- 
ing themselves new Constitutions, for up to 1776 some of the 
colonies had gone on with a legislature of one house only. 
Now, however, the need for two chambers is deemed an axiom 
of political science, being based on the belief that the innate 
tendency of an assembly to become hasty, tjo'annical, and cor- 
rupt, needs to be checked by the co-existence of another house 
of equal authority. The Americans restrain their legislatures 
by dividing them, just as the Romans restrained their execu- 
tive by substituting two consuls for one king. The only States 
that ever tried to do with a single house were Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, and Vermont, all of whom gave it up : the first after 
four years’ experience, the second after twelve years, the last 
after fifty years.^ It is with these trifling exceptions the quod 


iTJpon tMs subject of the division of the legislature, see Kent’s Cornmen-' 
tarieSf i. 208-210 ; and Story’s Commentaries on the American Constitution^ 
§§ 548-570. It deserves to be remarked that the Pennsylvania Constitution of 
1786, the Georgia Constitution of 1777, and the Vermont Constitutions of 1786 
and 1793, all of which constituted one house of legislature only, provided for a 
second body called the Executive Council, which in Georgia had the duty of 
examinin g bills sent to it by the House of Assembly, and of remonstrating 
against any provisions they disapproved, and in Vermont was empowered to 
submit to the Assembly amendments to bills sent up to them by the latter, 
and in case the Assembly did not accept such amendments, to suspend the 
passing of the bill tiU the next session of the legislature. In 1789, Georgia 
abolished her Council, and divided her legislature into two houses ; Pennsyl- 
vania did the same in 1790 ; Vennont in 1836. Both Pennsylvania and Vermont 
had also a body called the Council of Censors, who may be compared with the 
Nomothetse of Athens, elected every seven years, and charged with the duty 
of e x a mi ning the laws of the State and their execution, and of suggesting amend- 
ments. TMs body was abolished in Pennsylvania in 1790, but lasted on in 
Vermont till 1870. AH th^e experiments well deserve the study of constitu- 
tional historians. 
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semper, quod ubique, quod ah omnibus of American constitutional 
doctrine.^ 

Both houses are chosen by popular vote, generally ^ in equal 
electoral districts, and by the same voters, although in a few 
States there are minor variations as to modes of choice.® Illi- 
nois by her Constitution of 1870 created a system of propor- 
tional representation by means of the cumulative vote; i.e. 
the elector may cast as many votes for any one candidate as 
there are representatives to be elected in the district, or may 
distribute his votes among the candidates. The plan was 
suggested to the people of Illinois, by the fact that the northern 
counties (called Canaan) had usually had a Republican, the 
southern (called Egypt) a Democratic, majority, so that there 
were special reasons for breaking the party solidity of each 
section. So far as I have been able to gather, experience has 
not commended the scheme, and it has not improved the qual- 
ity of the legislature. 


^It ought to be noted as an iUustration of the divergences between coun- 
tries both highly democratic that in the cantons of Switzerland the legislatures 
consist of one chamber only. In these cantons there is, to be sure, a referendum 
and generally a small executive council. Another remarkable divergence is 
that whereas in America, and especially in the West, the tendency is towards 
“rotation” in office, in Switzerland an official and a member of a legislature 
is usually continued in his post from one term to another, in fact is seldom 
displaced except for some positive fault. At one tune officials were steadily 
re-elected in Connecticut 

2 In Connecticut, by a provision of a constitutional amendment adopted in 
1874, every town which then contained, or should thereafter contain, a popula- 
tion of 5000, returns two members to the Assembly, and every other town retains 
the representation it had in that year. The Senate, however, is elected on a 
population basis. A great many small places have each two members. The 
State is virtually governed by the representatives of “rotten boroughs,” and 
as they form the majority, they have liitherto refused to submit to the people 
a constitutional amendment for a redistribution of seats in the Assembly, on 
the basis of equal population. Some troubles that occurred in the State were 
partly due to this excessive difficulty in reforming an antiquated Constitution- 
In some States there has been audacious genymandering. The Supreme 
court of Wisconsin once declared inconsistent with the Constitution a redistrict- 
ing of the State which had neglected county boundaries and created very un- 
equal districts 

3 For instance, in Rhode Island every town or city, be it great or small, 
returns one senator ,* and thus it at one time befell that a population of 253,000 
in 13 cities and towns had 13 senators, while 23 towns with 20,000 people sent 
23 senators. In the House of 77 membera each city or town had at least one 
member, and the city of Providence, with a population nearly half that of the 
State, only 12. An amendment to increase the House to 100 members and to 
give Providence 25 was carried in 1909. In Illinois, every district returns one 
senator and three representatives. 
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The following differences between the rules governing the 
two Houses are general : — 

1. The senatorial electoral districts are always larger, usually 
twice or thrice as large as the House districts, and the number 
of senators is, of course, in the same proportion smaller than 
that of representatives. 

2. A senator is usually chosen for a longer term than a repre- 
sentative. In twenty-nine States he sits for four years, in 
one (New Jersey) for three, in thirteen for two, in two (Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island) for one year only ; the usual term 
of a representative being two years. 

3. In most cases the Senate, instead of being elected all at 
once like the House, is only partially renewed, half its members 
going out when their two, or four, years have been completed, 
and a new half coming in. This gives it a sense of continuity 
which the House wants. 

4. In some States the age at which a man is eligible for the 
Senate is fixed higher than that for the House of Representa- 
tives.^ Other restrictions on eligibility, such as the exclusion 
of clerg 3 unen (which still exists in a few States, and is of old 
standing), that of salaried public officials (which exists every- 
where), that of United States officials and members of Congress, 
and that of persons not resident in the electoral district (fre- 
quent by law and practically universal by custom), apply to both 
Houses. In some States this last restriction goes so far that 
a member ceasing to reside in the district for which he was 
elected loses his seat ipso facto. 

I have dwelt in an earlier chapter (Chap. XIV.) on the 
strength of this local feeling as regards congressional elections, 
and on the results, to a European eye unfortunate, which 
it produces. It is certainly no weaker in State elections. 
Nobody dreams of offering himself as a candidate for a place 
in which he does not reside, even in new States, where it might 
be thought that there had not been time for local feeling to 
spring up. Hence the educated and leisured residents of the 
greater cities have no chance of entering the State legislature 
except for the city district wherein they dwell ; and as these 
city districts are those most likely to be in the hands of some 
noxious and selfish ring of professional politicians, the prospect 

^ In some States a senator must have attained thirty years of age, in some 
a representative must have attained twenty-five. 
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for such an aspirant is a dark one. Nothing more contributes 
to make reform difficult than the inveterate habit of choosing 
residents only as members. Suppose an able and public- 
spirited man desiring to enter the Assembly or the Senate of 
Ms State and shame the offenders “who are degrading or plun- 
dering it. He may be wholly unable to find a seat, because in 
his place of residence the party opposed to Ms own may hold 
a permanent majority, and he will not be even considered else- 
where. Suppose a group of earnest men who, knowing how 
little one man can effect, desire to enter the legislature at the 
same time and work together. Such a group can hardly arise 
except in or near a great city. It cannot effect an entrance, 
because the city has at best very few seats to be seized, and 
the city men cannot offer themselves in any other part of the 
State. That the restriction often rests on custom, not on law, 
makes the case more serious. A law can be repealed, but cus- 
tom has to be unlearned ; the one may be done in a moment 
of happy impulse, the other needs the teaching of long experi- 
ence applied to receptive minds. 

The fact is, that the Americans have ignored in all their 
legislative as in many of their admimstrative arrangements, 
the differences of capacity between man and man. They 
underrate the difficulties of government and overrate the ca- 
pacities of the man of common sense. Great are the bless- 
ings of equality ; but what follies are committed in its name ! 

The unfortunate results of tMs local sentiment have been 
aggravated by the tendency to narrow the election areas, allot- 
ting one senator or representative to each district. Under the 
older Constitution of Connecticut, for instance, the twelve 
senators were elected out of the whole State by a popular 
vote. Now the tMrty-five senators are chosen by districts, 
and the Senate is to-day an inferior body, because then the 
best men of the whole State might be chosen, now it is possible 
only to get the leading men of the districts. In Massachusetts, 
under the Consiitiiiion of 1780, the senators were chosen by 
districts, but a district might return as many as six senators : 
the Assembly men were chosen by towns, ^ each corporate town 


1 A town or township means in New England, and indeed generally^ in the 
United States, a rural area, as opposed to a city. It is a community which has 
not received representative municipal government, — See Chapter XhVlII. 
post. 
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having at least one representative, and more in proportion to 
its population, the proportion being at the rate of one additional 
member for every 275 ratable polls. In 1836 the scale of popu- 
lation to representatives was raised, and a plan prescribed (too 
complicated to be here set forth) under which towns below the 
population entitling them to one representative, should have 
a representative during a certain number of years out of every 
ten years, the census being taken decennially. Thus a small 
town might send a member to the Assembly for five years out 
of every ten, choosing alternate years, or the first five, or the 
last five, as it pleased. Now, however (Arndts, of a.d. 1857), 
the State has been divided into forty Senatorial districts, each 
of which returns one senator only, and in 175 Assembly districts, 
returning one, two, or, in a few cases, three representatives each. 
The composition of the legislature has declined ever since this 
change was made. The area of choice being smaller, inferior men 
are chosen ; and in the case of the Assembly districts which re- 
turn one member, but are composed of several small towns, the 
practice has grown up of giving each town its turn, so that not 
even the leading man of the district, but the leading man of 
the particular small community whose turn has come round, 
is chosen to sit in the assembly. 

Universal manhood suffrage, subject to certain disqualifica- 
tions for crime (including bribery and polygamy) and the 
receipt of poor law relief, which prevail in many States — in 
nine States no pauper can vote — is the rule in nearly all the 
States. Ten States (Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Wash- 
ington, Kansas, Arizona, California, Oregon, and Illinois) give 
the suffrage to women. A property qualification was formerly 
required in many, and lasted till 1888 in Rhode Island, where 
the possession of real estate valued at $134, or the payment of a 
tax of at least $1 was required from all citizens not natives of the 
United States.^ Ten other States require the voter to have paid 
some State or county tax (some call it a poll tax) ; but if he does 
not pay it, his party usually pay it for him, so the restriction is of 
little practical importance. Massachusetts also requires that he 
shali be able to read the State Constitution in English, and to 
write his name (Arndt, of 1857) ; Connecticut, that he shall be 

^ Rhode Island, however, retains a qualification for the purposes of voting 
for rambers of City Councils. A good many coustitutions forbid the imposi- 
tion 01 any property qualification. 
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able to read any section of the Constitution or of the statutes, 
and shall sustain a good moral character (xAmdts. of 1855 and 
1845). This educational test is of no great consequence, partly, 
no doubt, because illiteracy is not high in either State ; and the 
ballot laws have reduced the need for it. In ]Massach\isetts it is 
now enforced, but for a while the party managers on both sides 
agreed not to trouble voters about it. IMississippi prescribes 
that the person applying to be registered ^^shall be able to read 
any section of the Constitution or be able to understand the 
same w^hen read to him, or give a reasonable interpretation 
thereof (Const, of 1890).^ Certain terms of residence within 
the United States, in the particular State, and in the voting dis- 
tricts, are also required: these vary greatly from State to 
State, but are usually short. 

The suffrage is generally the same for other purposes as for 
that of elections to the legislature, and is in most States con- 
fined to male inhabitants. In many States wmmen are permitted 
to vote at school district elections and on matters affecting 
libraries : and some confer a direct popular vote or referendum 
on women taxpayers w^here a question is submitted to the 
people. Nowhere is any disability imposed upon married 
women as such ; nor has it been attempted, in the various con- 
stitutional amendments framed to give political suffrage to 
women, accepted in some States, and rejected by the people in 
others, to draw such a distinction, which would indeed be ab- 
horrent to the genius of American law. 

It is important to remember that, by the Constitution of the 
United States, the right of suffrage in Federal or national elec- 
tions (i.e. for presidential electors and members of Congress) 
is in each State that which the State confers on those who vote 

^The “reasonable interpretation” of this remarkable provision seems to be 
that it is intended to furnish a peaceful method of excluding more or less illit- 
erate negroes and including illiterate whites : a result which has been in fact 
attained, and which, though it may appear at variance with the spirit of the 
fifteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution, is under the circumstances 
of Mississippi possibly not the worst solution of a difficult problem. As to the 
provisions of recent Southern Constitutions affecting the voting of negroes, see 
Chaps. XCin. and XCIV. post. 

The Constitution of Colorado, 1876, allowed the legislature to prescribe an 
educational qualification for electors, no such law to take effect prior to A.n 
1890. Florida by its Constitution of 1868 directed its legislature to prescribe 
such qualifications, which, however, were not to apply till after 1880, nor to 
any person who might then be already a voter. (In the Constitution of 1886 
I find no such provision.) 
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at the election of its more numerous House. That the differ- 
ences which might exist between one State and another in the 
width of the Federal franchise thus granted, are at present (ex- 
cept in the South) insignificant is due, chiefly to the prevalence 
of democratic theories of equality over the whole Union, partly 
perhaps also to the provision of the fourteenth amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, which provides that the representation 
of a State in the Federal House of Representatives, and 
therewith also its weight in a presidential election, may be re- 
duced in proportion to the number of adult male citizens dis- 
qualified in that State. As a State desires to have its full 
weight in national politics, it has had a motive for the widest 
possible enlargement of its Federal franchise, and this implies 
a corresponding width in its domestic franchise. 

The number of members of the legislature varies greatly from 
State to State. Delaware, with seventeen senators, has the 
smallest Senate, Minnesota, with sixty-three, the largest. Dela- 
ware has also the smallest House of Representatives, con- 
sisting of thirty-five members ; while New Hampshire, a very 
small State, has the largest with 389. The New York houses 
number 51 and 150 respectively, those of Pennsylvania 50 and 
201, those of Massachusetts 40 and 240. In the Western and 
Southern States the number of representatives rarely exceeds 
120.1 

As there is a reason for everything in the world, if one could 
but find it out, so for this difference between the old New 
England States and those newer States which in many other 
points have followed their precedents. In the New England 
States local feeling was and is intensely strong, and every little 
town wanted to have its member. In the West and South, 
loc^ ^visions have had less natural life; in fact, they are 
artificial divisions rather than genuine communities that arose 
spontaneously. Hence the same reason did not exist in the 
West and South for having a large Assembly; while the dis- 
trust of representatives, the desire to have as few of them as 
possible and pay them as little as possible, have been specially 
strong motives m the West and South, as also in New York 
and Pennsylvania, and have caused a restriction of numbers. 

however, provides that its Senate may have as many as 
oO, its House as many as 140, members. 

Th^ are about seven thousand State legislators in all in the United States. 
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In all States the members of both Houses receive the same 
salary. In some cases it is fixed at an annual sum of from 
$150 (Maine) to $1500 (New York), the average being $500. 
More frequently, however, it is calculated at so much for 
every da}" during which the session lasts, varying from $1 (in 
Rhode Island) to $8 (in California and Nevada) per day ($5 
seems to be the average), besides a small allowance, called mile- 
age, for travelhng expenses. These sums, although unremunera- 
tive to a man who leaves a thrhing business to attend in the 
State capital, are an object of such desire to many of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, that the latter have thought it prudent 
to restrict the length of the legislative sessions, which now 
generally stand limited to a fixed number of days, varying from 
forty days in Georgia, Nebraska, and Oregon, to 150 days in 
Pennsylvania. The States which pay by the day are also those 
which limit the session. Some States secure themselves against 
prolonged sessions by prowding that the daily pay shall di- 
minish, or shall absolutely cease and determine, at the expiry of 
a certain number of days, hoping thereby to expedite business 
and check inordinate zeal for legislation.^ 

It was formerly usual for the legislature to meet annually, 
but the experience of bad legislation and over legislation has 
led to fewer as well as shorter sittings ; and sessions are now 
biennial in all States except t'wo (Alabama and Mississippi)^ 
where they are quadrennial, and in the six following : — Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, all of them old States. In these last the sessions 
are annual, save in that odd little nook Rhode Island, which 
still convokes her legislature every May at Newport, and after- 
wards holds an adjourned session at Providence, the other chief 
city of the commonwealth. There is, however, in nearly all 
States a power reserved to the governor to summon the Houses 
in extraordinary session should a pressing occasion arise, but the 
provisions for daily pay do not usually apply to these extra 
sessions.^ 

1 These limit ations on pasTuent are sometimes, where statutory, repealed for 
the occasion In the Swiss Federal Assembly a member receives pay (16s. 
per diem) only for those days on which he answers to his name on the roll call. 

2 Mississippi provides for a short special session for financial bills halfway 
through the term. 

®Some of the biennially-meeting legislatures are apt to hold adjourned 
sessions in the off years. 
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Bills may originate in either House, save that in most States 
money bills must originate in the House of Representatives, 
a rule for which, in the present condition of things, when both 
Houses are equally directly representative of the people and 
chosen by the same electors, no sufficient ground appears. It 
is a curious instance of the wish which animated the framers of 
the first Constitutions of the original thirteen States to reproduce 
those details of the English Constitution which had been deemed 
bulwarks of liberty. The newer States borrowed it from their 
elder sisters, and the existence of a similar provision in the 
Federal Constitution has helped to perpetuate it in all the 
States. But there is a reason for it in Congress, the Federal 
Senate not being directly representative of equal numbers of 
citizens, which is not found in the State legislatures : it is in 
these last a mere survival of no present functional value. Money 
bills may, however, be amended or rejected by the State Sen- 
ates like any other bills, just as the Federal Senate amends 
money bills brought up from the House. 

In one point a State Senate enjoys a special power, obviously 
modelled on that of the English House of Lords and the Federal 
Senate. It sits as a court under oath for the trial of State 
officials impeached by the House.^ Like the Federal Senate, 
it has in many States the power of confirming or rejecting ap- 
pointments to office made by the governor. When it considers 
these it is said to ^^go into executive session.” The power is 
an important one in those States which allow the governor to 
nominate the higher judges. In other respects the powers and 
procedure of the two Houses of a State legislature are identical ; ^ 
except that, whereas the lieutenant-governor of a State is generally 
ez officio president of the Senate, with a casting vote therein, 
the House always chooses its own Speaker. The legal quorum 
is usually fixed, by the Constitution, at a majority of the whole 
number of members elected,^ though a smaller number may 

i la New York impeachments are tried by the Senate and the judges of the 
Court of Appeals sitting together : in Nebraska by the judges of the Supreme 
court. 

® Here and there one finds slight differences^ as, for instance, in Vermont the 
^wer decennially to propose amendments to the Constitution belongs to the 
benate, though, the concurrence of the House is needed. However, I do not 
at^mpt m this summary to give every detail of every Constitution, but only a 
to general account of what commonly prevails, and is of most interest to the 
etuaent of compamtive politics. 

Four constitutions fix the quorum at two-thirds, and two specify a number. 
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adjourn and compel the attendance of absent members. Both 
Houses do most of their work by committeeSj much after the 
fashion of Congress/ and the committees are in both usually 
chosen by the Speaker (in the Senate by the President of that 
body), though it is often provided that the House (or Senate) 
may on motion vary their composition.- Both Houses sit with 
open doors, but in most States the Constitution empo'wers them 
to exclude strangers when the business requires secrecy. 

The State governor has of course no right to dissolve the 
legislature, nor even to adjourn it unless the Houses, while 
agreeing to adjourn, disagree as to the date. Such control as 
the legislature can exercise over the State ofKcers by way of 
inquiry into their conduct is generally exercised by commit- 
tees, and it is in committees that the form of bills is usually 
settled and their fate decided, just as in the Federal Congress, 
the lobby having of course a great and usually a pernicious 
influence. The proceedings are rarely reported. Sometimes 
when a committee takes evidence on an important question re- 
porters are present, and the proceedings more resemble a public 
meeting than a legislative session. In some States when a 
bill is referred to a Committee any citizen of the State may 
appear and give evidence for or against it, so that ample security 
is taken for the ascertainment of public sentiment and for 
enabling all private interests affected to state their case. This 
liberty is largely used in Massachusetts, and vdth excellent results. 
It need scarcely be added that neither House separately, nor 
both Houses acting together, can control an executive officer 
otherwise than either by passing a statute prescribing a certain 
course of action for him, which if it be in excess of their powers 
will be held unconstitutional and void, or by withholding the 
appropriations necessary to enable him to carry out the course 
of action he proposes to adopt. The latter method, where ap- 
plicable, is the more effective, because it can be used by a bare 
majority of either House, whereas a bill passed by both Houses 

^ See, as to the committees of Congress, Chapter XV. ante. Many constitu* 
tions provide that no bill shall pass unless it has been previously referred to 
and coTi'sidcrod bv n comm’ttoe 

2 In liu-( cis ihrrr u'cro in 1012 five standing committees of the Senate, 

seven of the House, and thirty joint standing committees of both Houses. 
In North Dakota there were in 1891 thirty-three standing committees of the 
Senate, thirty-nine of the House, and six joint standing committees of House 
and Senate. In Ne^\ York there were in 1913 twenty-five standing committees 
of the Senate, thirty-one of the Assembly. 
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may be vetoed by the governor, a point so important as to need 
a few words. 

One State only, North Carolina, still vests legislative author- 
ity in the legislature alone. All the rest now require a bill to 
be submitted to the governor, and permit him to return it to 
the legislature with his objections. If he so returns it, it can 
only be again passed '^over the veto” by something more than 
a bare majority. So to pass a bill over the veto there is 
required — 

In one State (Connecticut) a majority in each House. 

In eight States a majority in each House of all the members 
elected to that House. 

In three States a majority of three-fifths in each House of all 
the members elected. 

In eight States a majority of two-thirds in each House of 
all the members present. 

In twenty-seven States a majority of two-thirds of all the 
members elected. 

In one State (Massachusetts) two-thirds of the elected mem- 
bers of the House in which the bill originated, and two- 
thirds of the members present in the other House. 

In one State (Virginia) two-thirds of the members present 
and a majority of those elected in each House. 

Here, therefore, as in the Federal Constitution, we find a 
useful safeguard against the unwisdom or misconduct of a leg- 
islature, and a method provided for escaping, in extreme cases, 
from those deadlocks which the system of checks and balances 
tends to occasion. 

I have adverted in a preceding chapter to the restrictions 
imposed on the legislatures of the States by their respective 
Constitutions. These restrictions, which are numerous, elabo- 
rate, and instructive, take two forms. 

I. Exclusions of a subject from legislative competence, i.e, 
prohibitions to the legislature to pass any law on certain enu- 
merated subjects. The most important classes of prohibited 
statutes are — ■ 

Statutes inconsistent with democratic principles, as, for 
example, granting titles of nobility, favouring one reli- 
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gioHS denomination, creating a property qualification for 
suffrage or office. 

Statutes against public policy, e.g. tolerating lotteries, im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts, incorporating or per- 
mitting the incorporation of banks, or the holding by a 
State of bank stock.^ 

Statutes special or local in their application, a very large 
and increasing category, the fulness and minuteness of 
which in many Constitutions show that the mischiefs 
arising from improvident or corrupt special legislatior 
must have become alarming. The lists of prohibited sub- 
jects in the Constitutions of Missouri of 1875, Montana 
and North Dakota of 1889, Mississippi of 1890, and Okla- 
homa, 1907, are the most complete I have found.^ Okla- 
homa enumerates twenty-eight topics, special legislation 
on which is forbidden. 

Statutes increasing the State debt bejmnd a certain limited 
amount, or permitting a local authority to increase its debt 
beyond a prescribed amount, the amount being usually 
fixed in proportion to the valuation of taxable property 
within the area administered by the local authority.^ 

II. Restrictions on the procedure of the legislature, i.e. 
directions as to the particular forms to be observed and times 
to be allowed in passing bills, sometimes all bills, sometimes 
bills of a certain specified nature. Among these restrictions 
will be found provisions — 

As to the majorities necessary to pass certain bills, especially 
appropriation bills. Sometimes a majority of the whole 
number of members elected to each House is required, or 
a majority exceeding a bare majority of those present. 

As to the method of taking the votes, e.g. by calling over the 
roll and recording the vote of each member. 


1 See, for instance, Constitution of Texas of 1876. 

2 Similar lists occur in the constitutions of all the Western and Southern 
States as weU as of some Eastern States {e.g. Pennsylvania and New York) 
Among them the prohibitions to grant divorces and to authorize the adoption 
or legitimation of children are frequent 

3 See also Chapter XLIII. on State rinanee. The local authorities had been 
usually forbidden by statute to borrow or tax beyond a certain amount, but 
as they had formed the habit of obtaining dispensations from the State legis- 
latures, the check mentioned in the text has been imposed on the latter. 
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As to allowing certain intervals to elapse between each read- 
ing of a measure, and for preventing the hurried passage 
of bills, especially appropriation Sills, at the end of the 
session. 

As to reading of bills publicly and at full length. 

As to sending all bills to a committee, and prescribing the 
mode of its action. 

Against secret sessions (Idaho). 

As to preventing an act from taking effect until a certain 
time e.g. ninety days after the adjournment of the session. 

Against changing the purpose of a bill during its passage. 

As to including in a bill only one subject, and expressing 
that subject in the title of the bill. 

Against re-enacting, or amending, or incorporating, any 
former act by reference to its title merely, without setting 
out its contents.^ 

The last two classes of provisions might be found whole- 
some in England, w^here much of the difficulty complained of 
by the judges in construing the law arises from the modern 
habit of incorporating parts of former statutes, and dealing 
with them by reference.^ 

Where statutes have been passed by a legislature upon a 
prohibited subject, or where the prescribed forms have been 
transgressed or omitted, the statute will be held void so far as 
inconsistent with the Constitution. 

Even these multiform restrictions on the State legislatures 
have not been found sufficient. Bitted and bridled as they are 
by the Constitutions, they contrive, as will appear in a later 
chapter, to do plenty of mischief in the direction of private or 
special legislation. 

Although State legislatures have of course no concern what- 
ever with foreign affairs, this is not deemed a reason for abstain- 

^ Idaho, Indiana, and Oregon direct every Act to be plainly worded, avoiding 
aa far as possible technical terms, and Louisiana (Constitution of 1898, § 31) 
sayTs : ‘‘The General Assembly shall never adopt any system or code of laws by 
general reference to such system or code of laws, but in ah cases shall recite at 
length the several provisions of the laws it may enact.” 

® Not to add that the inclusion in one statute of wholly different matters 
may operate harshly on persons who have failed to note the minor contents 
of a bill whose principal purpose does not affect them. The commoners of the 
New Forest in Hampshire were once surprised to awake one morning and find 
that the Crown had smuggled through Parliament, in an Act relating to fore- 
shores in Scotland, a clause seriously prejudicial to their interests. 
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ing from passing resolutions on that subject. The passion for 
what is called “resoluting” is strong ever;^"where in America, 
and an expression of sympathy with an oppressed foreign 
nationality, or of displeasure at any unfrien^y behaviour of 
a foreign power, is not only an ob\dous way of relieving the 
feelings of the legislators, but often an electioneering de\ice, 
which appeals to some section of the State voters. Accordingly 
such resolutions used to be common, and are, though of course 
quite irregular, quite innocuous. 

Debates in these bodies are seldom well reported, and some- 
times not reported at all. One result is that the conduct of 
members escapes the scrutiny of their constituents ; a better 
one that speeches are generally short and practical, the motive 
for rhetorical displays being absent. If a man does not make 
a reputation for oratory, he may for quick good sense and busi- 
ness habits. However, so much of the real work is done in 
committees that talent for intrigue or management’^ usually 
counts for more than debating power. 


2k 



CHAPTER XLI 


THE STATE EXECUTIVE 

The executive department in a State consists of a governor 
m all the States), a lieutenant-governor (in thirty-five), and of 
various minor officials. The governor, who, under the earlier 
Constitutions of most of the original thirteen States, was chosen 
by the legislature, is now always elected by the people, and 
by the same suffrage, practically universal, as the legislature. 
He is elected directly, not, as under the Federal Constitution, 
by a college of electors. His term of office is, in twenty-three 
States, four years ; in one State (New Jersey), three years ; in 
twenty-two States, two years ; and in two States (Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island) , one year. His salary varies from $12,000 in 
New York and Pennsylvania to $2500 in Vermont and one 
other State. Some States limit his re-eligibility ; but in those 
which do not there exists no tradition forbidding a third term of 
office similar to that which prevails in the Federal Government. 

The earlier Constitutions of the original States (except South 
Carolina) associated with the governor an executive council^ 
(called in Delaware the Privy Council), but these councils 
have long since disappeared, except in Massachusetts, Maine, 
and North Carolina, and the governor remains in solitary glory 
the official head and representative of the majesty of the State. 
His powers in the latter decades of the last century had come 


1 Another illustration of the tendency to reproduce England. Vermont was 
still ur.aerthe influence of colonial precedents when it fiameJ its Constitutions 
of 17S6 and 1793 Maine was influenced by Massachusetts, None of the newer 
Western States has es^er tried the experiment of such a council. 

New York had originally two “ Council of Appointment/’ con- 

sisting of the Governor and a Muiau'r f>oju ee'h c-f the (originally four) dis-' 
tricts, and a “ Council of Revision.” ^‘on^'t'-.a o liv* Governor, the Chancellor^ 
and the judges of the Supreme ^‘olut. a".d a veto on statutes. The 

Governor has now. since the extinction of these two councils, obtained some of 
the patronage which belonged to the former as well as the veto which belonged 
to the latter. 
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to be more specious than solid, but in the present century they 
have begun to revive. One, that of veto, is recognized as of 
great practical value. He is charged with the duty of seeing 
that the laws of the State are faithfully administered by all 
officials and the judgments of the courts carried out. He has, 
in nearly all States, the powder of reprieving and pardoning 
offenders, but in some this does not extend to treason or to con- 
viction on impeachment (in Vermont he cannot pardon for 
murder), and in some, other authorities are associated with 
him in the exercise of this prerogative. Some recent Consti- 
tutions impose restrictions which witness to a distrust of his 
action ; nor can it be denied that the pow^'er has sometimes 
been used to release offenders (e.g. against the election laws) 
who deserved no sympathy. The governor is also comman- 
der-in-chief of the armed forces of the State, can embody the 
militia, repel invasion, suppress insurrection. The militia are 
now important chiefly as the force wffiich may be used to sup- 
press riots, latterly not unfrequent in connection with labour 
disputes. Massachusetts has also created a small State police 
force (called the District Police), placing it at the disposal of 
the governor for the maintenance of order, wffierever disturbed, 
and for the enforcement of various administrative regulations. 
Pennsylvania, having frequently suffered from strikes accom- 
panied by violence in the mining regions, has also a State police. 
Michigan has (and Massachusetts and Rhode Island formerly 
had) a State police for the enforcement of their anti-liquor legis- 
lation, and New York State has one for supervising elections in 
New York City. Delaware has two State detectives. 

He appoints some few officials, but seldom to high posts, 
and in many States his nominations require the approval of 
the State Senate. Patronage, in which the President of the 
United States finds one of his most desired and most disagree- 
able functions, is in the case of a State governor of slight value, 
because the State offices are not numerous, and the more impor- 
tant and lucrative ones are filled by the direct election of the peo- 
ple. Nevertheless there has lately appeared a tendency to 
commit to him, as a person wrho can be held responsible, the selec- 
tion of capable men for some of the posts recently created. 
He has the right of requiring information from the other execu- 
tive officials, and is usually bound to communicate to the legis- 
lature his views regarding the condition of the commonwealth, 
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He may also recommend measures, but is not expected to 
frame and present bills, though he may practically do this by hav- 
ing a measure introduced which embodies his recommendations. 
In a few States he is directed to present estimates. He has in all 
the States but one (North Carolina) a veto upon bills passed 
by the legislature.^ This veto may be overridden in manner 
already indicated (see last preceding chapter), but generally 
kills the measure, because if the bill is a bad one, it calls the 
attention of the people to the fact and frightens the legislature, 
whereas if the bill be an unobjectionable one, the governor's 
motive for vetoing it is probably a party motive, and the requisite 
overriding majority can seldom be secured in favour of a bill 
which either party dislikes. The use of his veto is, in ordinary 
times, a governor's most serious duty, and chiefly by his discharge 
of it is he judged. 

Although less sought after and prized than in “the days 
of the Fathers, when a State governor sometimes refused 
to yield precedence to the President of the United States, the 
governorship is still, particularly in New England, and the 
greater States, a post of some dignity, and affords an oppor- 
tunity for the display of character and talents. It was in his 
governorship of New York that Mr. Cleveland, for instance, 
commended himself to his party, and rose to be President of 
the United States, Similarly Mr. Hayes was put forward for 
the Presidency in 1876 because he had been a good governor of 
Ohio. During the Civil War, when each governor was respon- 
sible for enrolling, equipping, oflflcering, and sending forward 
troops from his State, ^ and when it rested with him to repress 
attempts at disorder, much depended on his energy, popularity, 
and loyalty. In some States men still talk of the “war gov- 
ernors” of those days as heroes to whom the North owed deep 
gratitude. And since the Pennsylvanian riots of 1877 and those 
which have subsequently occurred in Cincinnati and Chicago 

1 It deserves to be remarked that neither the Constitution of the Swiss Con- 
federation nor any cantonal constitution vests a veto in any officer. Switzer- 
land seems in this respect more democratic than the American States, while m 
the amount of authority which the Swiss allow to the executive government 
over the citizen (as witness the case of the Salvation Army troubles in Canton 
Bern) they are less democratic. 

2 Com mis sions to officers up to the rank of colonel inclusive were usually 
issued by the governor of the State : the regiment, in fact, was a State product, 
though the regular Federal army is of course raised and managed by the Federal 
Government directly. 
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have shown that tumults may suddenly grow to serious propor- 
tions, it has in many States become important to have a man 
of prompt decision and fearlessness in the office which issues 
orders to the State militia.^ 

The decline already noted in the respect and confidence felt 
for and in the legislatures has latterly, in some States, tended 
to attach more influence to the office of Governor, and has opened 
to a strong and upright man, the opportunity of making it a 
post of effective leadership. The people are coming to look 
upon the head of their commonw^ealth as the person responsible 
for giving them a firm and honest administration. When they 
are convinced of his rectitude, they regard him as the represent- 
ative of their own best will and purpose, and have in some 
instances shown that they are prepared to support him against 
the legislature, and to require the latter to take the path he 
has pointed out. 

The elective Lieutenant-Governor who, in most States, steps 
into the governor’s place if it becomes vacant, is usually also 
ex officio President of the Senate,^ as the Vice-President of the 
United States is of the Federal Senate. Otherwise he is an 
insignificant personage, though sometimes a member of some 
of the executive boards.® 

1 This is the place for noticing a remarkable novelty in the relations of the 
States and their respective executive heads to the Nation and its head. In 
1908 the President of the United States invited the Governors of all the States 
to meet him and some persons of exceptional knowledge and experience in a 
conference at Washington for the purpose of considering a matter of high public 
consequence, namely the best method of conserving and turning to full account 
the natural resources of the country, such as forests, mines, and water power. 
The object was to enlist the interest of the States in the adoption of a national 
policy upon this great national matter, and if possible to induce them to legis- 
late each for itself in accordance with some general principles which might also 
be recognized and carried out by the National Government in its own sphere. 
The Conference met in the winter of 1908 and again early in 1909 Not only 
did its deliberations command much attention from the people,^ but the scheme 
of bringing the States through their Governors into councd with the National 
administration in a way not provided for by, but in no wise inconsistent with the 
Federal Constitution, appeared to set a precedent capable of being used there- 
after, as a means of arousing public opmion and concentrating it upon some 
common aim, which it might be found difficult to attain through the action 
of Congress. In 1910 arrangements were made for holding conferences of 
Governors at stated times in the future. 

2 In Rhode Island the governor presides over the Senate, an interestmg 

surviyal of European arrangements. ^ •. « o a 

3T^ere there is no lieutenant-governor, the President of the State Senate 
or the Secretary of State usually succeeds if the governor dies or becomes 
incapable of discharging his functions. 
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The names and duties of the other officers vary from State 
to State. The most frequent are a secretary of state (in all 
States), a treasurer (in all), an attorney-general, a comptroller, 
an auditor, a superintendent of public instruction- Now and 
then we iSnd a State engineer, a surveyor, a superintendent of 
prisons. Some States have also vaiious boards of commission- 
ers, e.g, for railroads, for canals, for prisons, for the land office, 
for agriculture, for labour, for immigration, and (in a few States) 
for what are called “public utilities.^^ Many of these offi- 
cials are (in nearly all States) elected by the people at the 
general State election. Sometimes, however, they, or some of 
them, are either chosen by the legislature, or appointed by 
the governor, whose nomination usually requires the con- 
firmation of the Senate. Their salaries, which of course vary 
with the importance of the office and the parsimony of the 
State, seldom exceed $5000 per annum and are usually smaller. 
So, too, the length of the term of office varies. It is often 
the same as that of the governor, and never exceeds four 
years, except that in New Jersey, a conservative State, the 
secretary and attorney-general hold for five years; and in 
Tennessee the attorney-general, who, oddly enough, is ap- 
pointed by the supreme court of the State, holds for eight. 

It has already been observed that the State officials are in no 
sense a ministry or cabinet to the governor. Holding indepen- 
dently of him, and responsible neither to him nor to the legis- 
lature, but to the people, they do not take generally his orders, 
and need not regard his advice.^ Each has his own department 


^Florida, by her Constitution of 1868, Art. vi. 17, and Art. viii., created a 
“cabinet of administrative officers,” consisting of eight officials, appointed by 
the governor, with the consent of the Senate, to hold office for the same time 
as the governor, and “assist the governor in the performance of his duties.” 
However, in her Constitution of 1886 she simply provides that “the governor 
shall be assisted by administrative officers,” viz. secretary of state, attorney- 
general, comptroller, treasurer, superintendent of public instruction, and com- 
missioner of agriculture, all elected by the people at the same time with the 
governor and for the same term. The council of North Carolina (Const, of 
1868) consists of five officials, who are to “advise the governor in the execution 
of his duty,” but they are elected directly by the people. Their position may 
be compared with that of the Council of India under recent English statutes 
towards the Secretary of State for India. Massachusetts has always had an 
“executive council” consisting of eight persons chosen annually by the people 
in distiicts. They “advise the governor in the executive part of the govern- 
ment” and have the right of rejecting nominations to office made by him. 
Here too^ we find a survival, which might seem to do more harm than good, 
because it lessens the governor's responsibility. However, a respected and 
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to administer, and as there is little or nothing political in the 
work, a general agreement in policy, such as must exist between 
the Federal President and his ministers, is not required. Policy 
rests with the legislature, whose statutes, prescribing minutely 
the action to be taken by the officials, leave little room for 
executive discretion. Europeans may realize the nature of the 
system by imagining a municipal government in wMch 
the mayor, towm clerk, health officer, and city architect are 
all chosen directly by the people, instead of by the common 
council, and in wffiich each of these officials is, for most 
purposes, independent not only of the mayor, but also of 
the common council, except in so far as the latter has the right 
of granting money, and as it can act by general ordinances 
— that is to say, act as a legislative and not as an administra- 
tive body.^ 

To give a clearer idea of the staff of a State government I 
will take the great State of Ohio, and give the functions of the 
officials by whom it is administered. 

The executive officials of Ohio were in 1909 — 

A Governor, elected by the people for two years. His chief 
duties are to execute the laws, convene the legislature on 
extraordinary occasions, command the State forces, ap- 
point staff officers and aides-de-camp, grant pardons and 
reprieves, issue commissions to State and county officers, 
make a variety of appointments, serve on certain boards, 
and remove, with the assent of the Senate, any official ap- 
pointed by him and it. He is paid $10,000 a year. 

A Lieutenant-Governor, elected for two years, salary $1500 a 
year, with the duty of succeeding to the governor (in 
case of death or disability), and of presiding in the Senate. 

A Secretary of State, elected for two years (along with the 
governor), salary $6500 a year. His duties are to take 
charge of laws and documents of the State, gather and report 
statistics, distribute instructions to certain officers, and 

successful recent Governor told me that he foxmd his Council helpful, as its 
members frequently took up and dealt with particular questions on which he 
consulted them. They became to him almost a sort of Cabinet of administra- 
tive heads. 

1 In the Swiss Confederation the Federal Council of Seven consists of persons 
belonging to different parties, who sometimes speak against one another in the 
chambers (where they have the right of speech), but this is not found to inter- 
fere with their harmonious working as an administrative body. 
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act as secretary to certain boards, to serve on the State 
printing and State library boards, to make an abstract 
of the votes for candidates at presidential and State 
elections. 

A State Auditor^ elected for four years, salary $6500. Duties 
— to keep accounts of all moneys in the State treasury, 
and of all appropriations and warrants, to give warrants 
for all payments from or into the treasury, to conduct 
financial communications with county authorities, and 
direct the attorney-general to prosecute revenue claims, 
to serve on various financial boards, and manage various 
kinds of financial business. 

A State Treasurer, elected for two years, salary $6500. Du- 
ties — to keep account of all drafts, pa 3 dng the money 
into the treasury, and of auditor’s warrants for drafts 
from it, and generally to assist and check the auditor in 
the supervision and disbursement of State revenues, pub- 
lishing monthly statements of balances. 

A State Attorney-General, elected for two years, salary $6500 
a year. Duties — to appear for the State in civil and 
criminal cases, advise legally the Governor and other 
State officers and the Assembly, proceed against offenders, 
enforce performance of charitable trusts, submit statistics 
of crime, sit upon various boards. 

A State Commissioner of Common Schools, elected for two 
years, salary $4000 a year. Duties — to visit and advise 
teachers’ institutes, boards of education, and teachers, de- 
liver lectures on educational topics, see that educational 
funds are legally distributed, prepare and submit annual 
reports on conditions of schools, appoint State board of 
examiners of teachers. 

Three Members of Board of Public Works, elected for four 
years, salary $2900 a year. Duties — to manage and 
repair the public works (including canals) of the State, 
appoint and supervise minor officials, let contracts, 
present annual detailed report to the governor. 

A State Dairy and Food Commissioner, elected for two years, 
salary $4000, and travelling expenses. 

Besides these, the people of the State elect the judges and 
the clerk of the supreme court. Other ofiScials are either 
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elected by the people in districts, counties, or cities, or ap- 
pointed by the governor or legislature. 

Of the subordinate civil service of a State there is little to 
be said. Though it is not large, for the sphere of administra- 
tive action which remains to the State between the Federal 
government on the one side, and the county, city, and town- 
ship governments on the other, is not wide, it increases daily, 
owing to the eagerness of the people (especially in the West) 
to have State aid rendered to farmers, to miners, to stock-keep- 
ers, and generally in the material development of the country. 
Much is now done in the wny of collecting statistics and issu- 
ing reports. These administrative bureaux are not always 
well manned, for State legislatures are not duly alive to the 
necessity of securing high competence, and some of them do little, 
by salaries or otherwise, to induce able men to enter their ser- 
vice: while the so-called Spoils System, which has been 
hitherto applied to State no less than to Federal offices, too often 
makes places the reward for electioneering and wire-pulling. 
Efforts are moreover being made, and have in some States 
already been successful {e.g. New York), to introduce reforms 
similar to those begun in the Federal administration, whereby 
certain walks of the civil service shall be kept out of politics, 
at least so far as to secure competent men against dismissal on 
party grounds. Such reforms would in no case apply to the 
higher officials chosen by the people, for they are always elected 
for short terms and on party lines. In New York, however, 
recent legislation has created efficient administrative boards 
with suitable authority, such as the Public Service Commission, 
which has jurisdiction over railroads and over corporations 
providing gas, electric light and power, telegraph and telephone 
service. 

Every State provides for the impeachment of executive 
officers for grave offences.^ The State House of Representatives 
is the impeaching body, except in Nebraska, where the impeach- 
ment is made by joint resolution of both Houses ; and in all 
but Nebraska the State Senate sits as the tribunal, a two- 
thirds majority being generally required for a conviction. Im- 
peachments are rare in practice. 

^ Oregon was long an exception • but now she too permits impeachment 
and used it in 1909 against two officials, one of whom resigned rather than face 
the trial, while the other escaped because the majority for conviction fell short 
of two-thirds, 
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There has also been in many States a power of removing 
officials, sometimes by the vote of the legislature, sometimes by 
the governor on the address of both houses, or by the governor 
either alone, or with the concurrence of the Senate. Such 
removals must of course be made in respect of some offence, 
or for some other sufficient cause, not from caprice or party 
motives; and when the case does not seem to justify imme- 
diate removal, the governor is frequently empowered to sus- 
pend the officer, pending an investigation of his conduct. 

A more promptly effective method of dealing with officials 
to whom objection is taken has been recently introduced in 
some States. This is the Recall. A prescribed number of voting 
citizens may demand that a vote shall be taken on the question 
whether a certain official shall or shall not continue in office 
for the rest of his term. If such a popular vote when taken 
shows a majority against the official, he is thereby dismissed. 

Up to the end of 1913 seven states had adopted this plan. 
They were Oregon, California, Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, 
Idaho, Washington. 
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THE STATE JUDICIAEY 

The Judiciary in every State includes three sets of courts : 

■ — A Supreme court or court of appeal ; superior courts of 
record ; local courts ; but the particular names and relations 
of these several tribunals and the arrangements for criminal 
business vary greatly from State to State. We hear of courts 
of common pleas, probate courts,^ surrogate courts, prerogative 
courts, courts of oyer and terminer, orphans’ courts, court of 
general sessions of the peace and gaol delivery, quarter ses- 
sions, hustings courts, coimty courts, etc., etc. All sorts of 
old English institutions have been transferred bodily, and 
sometimes look as odd in the midst of their new surroundings 
as the quaint gables of a seventeenth-century house among 
the terraces of a growing London suburb. As respects the 
distinction which Englishmen used to deem fundamental, that 
of courts of common law and courts of equity, there has been 
great diversity of practice. Most of the original thirteen 
colonies once possessed separate courts of chancery, and these 
were maintained for many years after the separation from 
England, and were imitated in a few of the earlier among the 
new States, such as Michigan, Arkansas, Missouri. In some 
of the old States, however, the hostility to equity jurisdiction, 
which marked the popular party in England in the seventeenth 
century, had transmitted itself to America. Chancery courts 
were regarded with suspicion, because thought to be less bound 
by jSxed rules, and therefore more liable to be abused by an 
ambitious or capricious judiciary Massachusetts, for instance, 
would permit no such court, though she was eventually obliged 
to invest her ordinary judges with equitable powers, and to 

1 Admiralty business is within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal courts. 

2 Note that the grossest abuses of judicial power by American^ judges, such 
as the Erie Railroad injunctions of Judge Barnard of New York in 1869, were 
perpetrated in the exercise of equitable jurisdiction. Equity in granting dis- 
cretion opens a door to indiscretion, or to something worse. 
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engraft a system of equity on her common law, while still 
keeping the two systems distinct. Pennsylvania held out still 
longer, but she also now administers equity, as indeed every 
civilized State must do in substance, dispensing it, however, 
through the same judges as those who apply the common law, 
and having more or less worked it into the texture of the older 
system. Special chancery courts were abolished in New York, 
where they had flourished and enriched American jurispm- 
dence by many admirable judgments, by the democratizing 
constitution of 1846 ; and they now exist only in a few of the 
States, chiefly older Eastern or Southern States,^ which, in 
judicial matters, have shown themselves more conservative 
than their sisters in the West. In seven States (Connecticut, 
New York, North Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, California, and Idaho) 
there has been a complete fusion of law and equity, although 
there are several others which have- provided that the legisla- 
ture shall abolish the distinction between the two kinds of pro- 
cedure. Many, especially of the newer States, provide for the 
establishment of tribunals of arbitration and conciliation. 

The jurisdiction of the State courts, both ci\dl and criminal, 
is absolutely unlimited, i.e. there is no appeal from them to 
the Federal courts, except in certain cases specified by the 
Federal Constitution, being cases in which some point of Fed- 
eral law arises. Certain classes of cases are, of course, reserved 
for the Federal courts and in some the State courts enjoy a 
concurrent jurisdiction.^ All crimes, except such as are pun- 
ishable under some Federal statute, are justiciable by a State 
court ; and it is worth remembering that in all, or nearly all, 
States there exist much wider facilities for setting aside the 
verdict of a jury finding a prisoner guilty, by raising all sorts 
of points of law, than are permitted by the law and practice of 
any European country. Such facilities have been and are 
abused, to the great detriment of the community. 

One or two other points relating to law and justice in the 
States require notice. Each State recognizes the judgments 
of the courts of a sister State, gives credit to its public acts 
and records, and delivers up to its justice any fugitive from its 
jurisdiction, permitting him, moreover, to be (if necessary) 
tried for some other offence than that in respect of which his 

^ Delaware, New Jersey, Vermont, Tennessee, Miciiigan, Alabama, Mississippi, 

* Cliapter XXII, ante. 
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extradition was obtained. Of course the courts of one State 
are not bound either by law or usage to follow the reported 
decisions of those of another State. They use such decisions 
merely for their own enlightenment, and as some evidence of 
the common law, just as they use the English law reports. 
Most of the States have within the last half century made 
sweeping changes, not only in their judicial system, but in the 
form of their law. They have revised and codified their stat- 
utes, a corrected edition whereof is issued every few years. 
They have in many instances adopted codes of procedure, and 
in some cases have even enacted codes embodying the sub- 
stance of the common law, and fusing it with the statutes. 
Such codes, however, have been generally condemned by the 
judgment of the abler and more learned part of the profession, 
as rendering the law more uncertain and less scientific.^ But 
with the masses of the people the proposal is popular, for it 
holds out a prospect, imfortunately belied by the result in 
States which, like California, have tried the experiment, of a 
system whose simplicity will enable the layman to understand 
the law, and render justice cheaper and more speedy. A 
really good code might have these happy effects. But it may 
be doubted whether the codifying States have taken the steps 
requisite to secure the goodness of the codes they enact. And 
there is a grave objection to the codification of State law which 
does not exist in a country like England or France. So long as 
the law of a State remains common law, i.e. rests upon custom 
embodied in decisions given by the judges, the law of each 
State tends to keep in tolerable harmony with that of other 
States, because each set of judges is enlightened by and dis- 
posed to be influenced by the decisions of the Federal courts 
and of judges in other States. But when the whole law of a 
State has been enacted in the form of a code all existing diver- 
gences between one State and another are sharpened and 
perpetuated, while new divergences may probably be created. 
Hence codification increases the variations of the law between 
different States, and these variations tend to impede business 
and disturb the ordinary relations of life. 


1 This is perhaps less true of Louisiana, where the civil law of Rome, which 
may be said to have been the common law of the State, offered a better basis 
for a code than the English common law does. The Louisiana code is based pn 
the Code Napoleon. 
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Important as are the functions of the American judiciary, the 
powers of a judge are limited by the State Constitutions in a 
manner surprising to Europeans. He is not generally allowed 
to charge the jury on questions of fact/ but only to state the 
law. He is sometimes required to put his charge in writing. 
His power of committing for contempt of court is often re- 
stricted. Express rules forbid him to sit in causes wherein he 
can have any family or pecuniary interest. In one Constitu- 
tion his punctual attendance is enforced by the provision that 
if he does not arrive in court within half an hour of the time 
fixed for the sitting, the attorneys of the parties may agree on 
some person to act as judge, and proceed forthwith to the trial 
of the cause. And in California he is not allowed to draw his 
salary till he has made an affidavit that no cause that has 
been submitted for decision for ninety days remains undecided 
in his court.^ 

1 come now to three points, which are not only important 
in themselves, but instructive as illustrating the currents of 
opinion which have influenced the peoples of the States. These 
are — 

The method of appointing the judges. 

Their tenure of office. 

Their salaries. 

The remarkable changes that have been made in the two 
former matters, and the strange practice which now prevails 
in the latter, are full of significance for the student of mod- 
em democracy, full of warning for Europe and the British 
colonies. 

In colonial days the superior judges were appointed by the 
Governors, except in Rhode Island and Connecticut, where the 
legislature elected them. When, in and after 1776, the States 
formed their first Constitutions, four States,® besides the two 

^ A firequent fona is that in the Constitution of Tennessee of 1870 (Art. vi. § 9) 
— ‘‘Judges s^ll not charge juries with respect to matters of fact, but may 
state the testimony and declare the law.” Washington forbids even comments 
on facts. Some Constitutions are silent on the point 

2 The Californian judges are said to have contrived to evade this. Idaho has 
a Eomilar provision^ but gives the judge only thirty days. Montana provides 
that any judicial officer who absents himself more than sixty consecutive days \ 
from the State shall be deemed to have forfeited his office. 

’ Virgima, New Jersey, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
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just named, vested the appointment in the legislature, five ^ 
gave it to the Governor vith the consent of the council ; 
Delaware gave it to the legislature and President (= Governor) 
in joint ballot, w^hile Georgia alone entrusted the election to 
the people. 

In the period between 1812 and 1860, when the tide of democ- 
racy was running strong, the function of appointing was in 
several of the older States taken from the Governor or legis- 
lature to be given to the people voting at the polls ; and this 
became the practice among the new States as they "were suc- 
cessively admitted to the Union. Mississippi, in 1832, made all 
her judges elected by the people. The decisive nature of the 
change was marked by the great State of New York, which, in 
her highly democratic Constitution of 1846, transferred all 
judicial appointments to the citizens at the polls. 

At present we find that — 

In four States ^ the judges are elected by the legislature. 

In seven States ^ they are appointed by the Governor, subject 
however to confirmation either by the council, or by the legis- 
lature, or by one House thereof. 

In all the other States, the judges are elected by the 
people. These include nearly all the Western and South- 
Western States, besides New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

It will be observed that of the eleven States which do not 
appoint the judge by popular election all (except Maine and 
Mississippi) belong to the original thirteen colonies. It is these 
older commonwealths that have clung to the less democratic 
methods of choosing judicial oflS.cers ; while the new democracies 
of the West, together with the most populous States of the East, 
New York and Pennsylvania, States thoroughly democratized by 
their great cities, have thrown this grave and delicate function 
into the rude hands of the masses, that is to say, of the wire- 
pullers. 

Originally, the superior judges were, in most States, like those 
of England since the Revolution of 1688, appointed for life, and 


1 Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New York. 

2 Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, South Carolina. 

^Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Delaware, Maine, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey. In Maine and Connecticut probate judges are popularly 
elected. In Florida, though the three justices of the supreme court are now 
(Constitution of 1886) elected by the people, the seven circuit judges are ap- 
pointed by the governor. 
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held office during good behaviour, i,e, were removable only 
when condemned on an impeachment, or when an address re- 
questing their removal had been presented by both houses of the 
legislature.^ A judge may be removed upon such an address in 
nearly all States, a majority of two-thirds in each house being 
usually required. This salutary provision of the British Consti- 
tution against capricious removals has been faithfully adhered to. 
But the wave of democracy has in nearly all States swept away 
the old system of life-tenure. Only three now retain it.^ In the 
rest a judge is elected or appointed for a term, varying from two 
years in Vermont to twenty-one years in Pennsylvania. Eight 
to ten years is the average term prescribed ; but a judge is always 
re-eligible, and likely to be re-elected if he be not too old, if he 
has given satisfaction to the bar, and if he has not offended the 
party which placed him on the bench. 

The salaries paid to State judges of the higher courts range 
from $10,500 (chief-justice), in Pennsylvania, and $14,200 (chief- 
justice) in New York (in one district $17,500), to $2500 in Ver- 
mont. $5000 to $6000 (+ $500 to the chief judge) is the aver- 
age, a sum which, especially in the greater States, fails to attract 
the best legal talent. To the rule that justices of the inferior 
courts receive salaries proportionately lower, there are exceptions 
in large cities, where judges of lower tribunals, being more ^'in 
politics” can sometimes secure salaries quite out of proportion 
to their status.^ In general the new Western States are the worst 
paymasters, their population of farmers not perceiving the im- 
portance of securing high ability on the bench, and deeming 
$4000 a larger sum than a quiet-living man can need. The low- 
ness of the scale on which the salaries of Federal judges are fixed 
confirms this tendency. 

Any one of the three phenomena I have described — popu- 
lar elections, short terms, and small salaries — would be sufficient 
to lower the character of the judiciary. Popular elections throw 
the choice into the hands of political parties, that is to say, of 
knots of wirepullers inclined to use every office as a means of 
rewarding political services, and garrisoning with grateful par- 

^ Xbe power of impeachment remains but is not often used. 

Massachusetts, Ehode Island, New Hampshire, all of them among the 
original thirteen. In Rhode Island the judges are in theory dismissible by 
the legislature. 

» the city magistrates of New York City and the circuit judges of Wayne 
County, Michigan, in wMoh Detroit stands. 
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tisans posts which may conceivably become of political impor- 
tance. la some few States, judges have from time to time 
become accomphces in election frauds, tools in the hands of 
unscrupulous bosses. Injunctions granted by them were moves 
in the party game. Now, short terms, though they afford useful 
opportunities of getting rid of a man vrho has proved a failure, 
yet has done no act justif^dng an address for his removal, sap 
the conscience of the judge, for they oblige him to remem- 
ber and keep on good terms mth those who have made him what 
he is, and in whose hands his fortunes lie. They induce timidity, 
they discourage independence. And small salaries prevent able 
men from offering themselves for places whose income is perhaps 
only one-tenth of what a leading barrister can make by private 
practice. Putting the three sources of mischief together, no 
one will be surprised to hear that in many of the American States 
the State judges are men of moderate abilities and scanty learn- 
ing, inferior, and sometimes vastly inferior, to the best of the 
advocates who practise before them. It is less easy to express a 
general opinion as to their character, and particularly as to what 
is called, even in America where fur capes are not worn, the “pu- 
rity of the judicial ermine.’’ Pecuniary corruption seems, so far 
as a stranger can ascertain, to be rare, in most States very rare, but 
there are other ways in which sinister influences can play on a 
judge’s mind, and impair that confidence in his impartiality 
which is almost as necessary as impartiality itself. And apart 
from all questions of dishonesty or unfairness, it is an evil that 
the bench should not be intellectually and socially at least on a 
level with the bar. 

The mischief is serious. But it is in most States smaller than 
a European observer is prepared to expect. In a majority of the 
States where the elective system prevails the bench is respect- 
able ; and in some it is occasionally adorned by men of the highest 
eminence. Michigan, for instance, has during many years had 
a strong and respected judiciary. One of its more recent judges 
sat for thirty-two years, having been re-elected six times in ^ 
succession. Seldom are the results so lamentable as might have 
been predicted. New York City, under the dominion of the 
Tweed Ring, has afforded the only instance of flagrant judicial 
scandals ; and even in those loathsome days, the Court of 
Appeals at Albany, the highest tribunal of the State, retained 
the respect of good citizens. Although judges are sometimes 

2 L 
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weak and sometimes subject to political influence, although 
juries are not always above suspicion, still justice in ordinary 
civil causes between man and man is fairly administered over 
the whole Union, and the frequent failures to convict criminals, 
or punish them when convicted, evils on which some eminent 
statesmen and lawyers have recently dwelt, are attributable not 
so much either to weakness or to partiality on a judge^s part as 
to the tenderness of juries and the inordinate delays and com- 
plexity of criminal procedure. 

Why then have sources of evil so grave failed to produce 
correspondingly grave results? Three reasons may be sug- 
gested : — 

One is the co-existence in every State of the Federal tribunals, 
presided over by judges who are usually capable and almost 
always upright. Their presence helps to keep the State judges, 
however personally inferior, from losing the sense of responsi- 
bility and dignity which befits the judicial ofiice, and makes 
even party wirepullers ashamed of nominating as candidates 
men either tainted or notoriously incapable. 

Another is the influence of a public opinion which not only 
recognizes the interest the community has in an honest admin- 
istration of the law, but recoils from turpitude in a highly 
placed official. The people act as a check upon the party con- 
ventions that choose candidates, by making them feel that they 
damage themselves and their cause if they run a man of doubt- 
ful character, and the judge himself is made to dread public 
opinion in the criticisms of a very unreticent press. Demo- 
cratic theory, which has done a mischief in introducing the elec- 
tive system, partly cures it by subjecting the bench to a light 
of publicity which makes honesty the safest policy. Whatever 
passes in court is, or may be, reported. The judge must give 
his reasons for every judgment he delivers. 

Lastly, there is the influence of the bar, a potent influence 
even in the present day, when its rdle is less brilliant than in 
former generations. The local party leaders who select the 
candidates and '^run^^ the conventions are in some States mostly 
lawyers themselves, or at least in close relations with some lead- 
ing lawyers of the State or district. Now lawyers have not only 
a professional dislike to the entrusting of law to incapable hands, 
the kind of dislike which a skilled bricklayer has to seeing walls 
badly laid, but they have a personal interest in getting fairly 
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competent men before whom to plead. It is no pleasure to them 
to have a judge so ignorant or so weak that a good argument is 
thrown away upon him, or that you can feel no confidence that the 
opinion given to a client, on a point of law which you think clear, 
will be verified by the decision of the court. Hence the bar often 
contrives to make a party nomination for judicial office fall, not 
indeed on a leading counsel, because a leading counsel will not 
accept a place with $4000 a year, when he can make $20,000 to 
$30,000 by private practice, but on as competent a member of 
the party as can be got to take the post. Having constantly 
enquired, in every State I visited wherein the system of popular 
elections to judgeships prevails, how it happened that the judges 
were not worse, I was usually told that the bar had interposed to 
prevent such and such a bad nomination, or had agreed to recom- 
mend such and such a person as a candidate, and that the party 
had yielded to the wishes of the bar. Occasionally, when the 
wirepullers are on their good behaviour, or the bar is exception- 
ally public-spirited, a person will be brought forward who has 
no claims except those of character and learning. But it is 
perhaps more common for the lawyers to put pressure on one or 
other party in nominating its party candidates to select capable 
ones. Thus when some time ago the Republicans of New York 
State were running bad candidates, some leading Republican 
lawyers persuaded the Democrats to nominate better men, and 
thereupon issued an appeal in favour of these latter, who were 
accordingly carried at the ensuing election. 

These causes, and especially the last, go far to nullify the 
malign effects of popular election and short terms. But they 
cannot equally nullify the effect of small salaries. Accord- 
ingly, while corruption and partiality are uncommon, infe- 
riority to the practising counsel is a conspicuous and frequent 
fault. 

One is obliged to speak generally, because there are differences 
between the various States too numerous to be particularized. 
In some, especially in the North-West, the tone of the party 
managers and of the bar is respectable, and the sense of common 
interest makes everybody wish to have as good men as the sala- 
ries will secure. In others there are traditions which even un- 
scrupulous wirepullers fear to violate. Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, though her legislature and her city governments have been 
impure, still generally elects judges of sufficient learning. The 
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scandals of Barnard and Cardozo ^ were due to the fact that the 
vast and ignorant population of New York was dominated by 
a gang of professional politicians who neither feared the good 
citizens nor regarded the bar. 

As there are institutions which do not work as well as they 
theoretically ought, so there are happily others which work 
better. The sale of oflSces under the old monarchy of France, 
the sale of commissions in the English army till 1871, the bribery 
of electors which in England was once so rife, the sale of advow- 
sons and next presentations to livings which still exists in the 
Anglican Church Establishment, were or are all of them inde- 
fensible in theory, all mischievous in practice. But none did so 
much harm as a philosophical observer would have predicted, 
because other causes were mitigating their evils. 

As respects recent years, some changes have been for the 
better, some for the worse. Two States which had vested the 
appointment of judges in the legislature, like Connecticut, or 
in the people, like Mississippi, have by constitutional amend- 
ments or new Constitutions, given it to the governor with the 
consent of the legislature or of one house thereof.^ Others 
have raised the salaries, or lengthened the terms of the judges, 
or, like New York, have introduced both these reforms. But all 
the States admitted within that period have vested the choice 
of Judges in the people. Even Kentucky in 1891 could not be 
induced, in spite of the decline of her Bench from its ancient 
fame, to restore the system of appointment by the Executive 
which had prevailed till 1860, while Georgia and Florida took 
appointments from legislature or governor to entrust them to 
popular vote. And Oklahoma, the State whose constitution of 
1907 is a fair indication of Western tendencies, made the judicial 
term of her highest court only six years. In this point, at least, 
the tide of democracy which went on rising for so many years, 
seems, if it has not risen further, yet not to have receded. 

A significant evidence of the w’^ant of confidence in the State 
Judiciary is afforded by the recent introduction into the Con- 
stitutions of Oregon. California, Arizona, Colorado, and Nevada 
of a provision for applying to the Bench the system of Recall 

^ The notorious Tweed Ring judges of 1869-71, 

2 In Connecticut the change was made at the instance of the Bar Associa- 
tion of the State, which had seen with regret that the dominant party in the 
State legislature was placmg inferior men on the bench. 
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mentioned in the last preceding chapter. The tendency of such 
a plan to reduce such independence as judges still retain is 
evident : and the only serious argument for it is to be found in 
the fact that in some States there are some few judges fit for 
nothing but to be recalled. One State, Colorado, also permits 
the people by a vote to reverse a particular decision, given by a 
State Court, of which they disapprove. 

When in a Western State where he finds that some of the 
judges command little respect, because known to be amenable 
to influences from powerful politicians, the traveller enquires 
wh3'' the people do not try to secure the independence of the 
Bench by vesting appointments in the Governor, or at least by 
choosing the judges for longer terms and paying them larger 
salaries, he is told that the masses consider the judges already 
too likely to be influenced by the corporations, already too liable 
to show insufficient sympathy" for the people. Th at is no hopeful 
outlook, for it shows how deep the causes lie which have reduced 
the efficiency and the dignity of the judiciary. Nevertheless, 
even in such a State it may^ be hoped that the conditions which 
have worked so much evil will ultimately pass away. The 
American people, though sometimes over bold in their experi- 
ments, have a fund of good sense which makes them watchful 
of results, and will in time lead them to find the remedies which 
the case requires. It is to be regretted that the particular 
remedy which some western States are now applying does not 
seem to strike at the root of the disease. 



CHAPTER XLIII 


STATE FINANCE 

The financial systems in force in the several States furnish 
one of the widest and most instructive fields of study that the 
whole range of American institutions presents to a practical 
statesman, as well as to a student of comparative politics. It 
is much to be wished that some person equipped with the neces- 
sary special knowledge could survey them with a philosophic 
eye, and present the results of his survey in a concise form. 
From such an attempt I an interdicted not only by the want 
of that special knowledge, but by the compass of the subject, 
and the difiiculty of obtaining in Europe adequate materials. 
These materials must be sought not so much in the Constitutions 
of the States as in their statutes, and in the reports presented by 
the various financial officials, and by the commissions of in- 
vestigation which are occasionally appointed. All I can here 
attempt is to touch on a few of the more salient features of the 
topic, and to cull from the Constitutions some illustrations of 
the dangers feared and the remedies desired by the people of the 
States. What I have to say falls under the heads following : 

Purposes for which State revenue is required. 

Forms of taxation. 

Exemptions from taxation. 

Methods of collecting taxes. 

Limitations imposed on the power of taxing. 

State indebtedness. 

Restrictions imposed on the borrowing power. 

I. The budget of a State is seldom large, in proportion to the 
wealth of its inhabitants, because the chief burden of adminis- 
tration is borne not by the State, but by its subdivisions, the 
counties, and still more the cities and townships. The chief 
expenses which a State xmdertakes in its corporate capacity 
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are — (1) The salaries of its oflBicials, executive and judicial, 
and the incidental expenses of judicial proceedings, such as pay- 
ments to jurors and witnesses ; (2) the State volunteer militia ; 
(3) charitable and other public institutions, such as State lunatic 
asylums, State universities, agricultural colleges, etc. ; ^ (4) grants 
to schools ; ^ (5) State prisons, comparatively few, since the 
prison is usually supported by the county ; (6) State buildings 
and public vrorks, including, in a few cases, canals ; (7) payment 
of interest on State debts. Of the whole revenue collected in 
each State under State taxing laws, a comparatively small part 
is taken by the State itself and applied to State purposes.® In 
1882 only seven States raised for State purposes a revenue 
exceeding $2,000,000. In 1905-1906 the gross revenue of New 
York State was $39,000,000 (pop. in 1905, 8,000,000) ; that of 
Massachusetts, $10,700,000. These are small sums when com- 
pared either with the population and wealth of these States, or 
with the revenue raised in them by local authorities for local 
purposes. They are also small in comparison with what is raised 
by indirect taxation for National purposes. 

II. The National government raises its revenue by indirect 
taxation, and by duties of customs and excise,^ though it has the 
power of imposing direct taxes, and used that power freely 
during the Civil War. In 1894 it imposed an income tax, 
exempting, however, smaller incomes, but the Supreme court, 


1 The Constitutions of Louisiana and Georgia allow State revenue to be ap- 
plied to the supplying of wooden legs and arms to ex-Confederate soldiers ; 
Mississippi directs pensions to be provided for them or their widows. 

^ All States have set apart for the support of schools, agricultural and roe- 
chanical colleges, and other educational or benevolent institutions, often in- 
cluding universities, a considerable fund derived from the s^e of Western 
lands granted for the purpose by the Federal government at various times, be- 
ginning from 1785, and derived in some cases also fiom lands appropriated 
originally by the State itself to these objects. Down to 1911, 96,428,833 acres 
had been granted by the United States government for educational purpose. 

^ In the State of Connecticut (population in 1910, 1,114,756) the total revenue 
raised by taxation in 1908 was $15,324,873 25 which was collected by and for the 
following authorities and purposes; — 


The State $3,622,002.87 

Boroughs 738,422.32 

Towns 4,798,213.91 

Cities over 25,000 population ...... 5,223,557.55 

Smaller cities 942,676.60 


Stamp duties were also resorted to during the Civil War and the war with 
Spain, but at present none are levied by the National government. 
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by a majority, held this to be unconstitutional.^ State revenue, 
on the other hand, arises almost wholly from direct taxation, 
since the Federal Constitution forbids the levying of import or 
export duties by a State, except with the consent of Congress, 
and directs the produce of any such duties as Congress may per- 
mit to be paid into the Federal treasury. The chief tax is in 
every State a property tax, based on a valuation of property, 
and generally of all property, real and personal,withm the taxing 
jurisdiction. 

The valuation is made by officials called appraisers or as- 
sessors, appointed by the local communities, though under 
general State laws.^ It is their duty to put a value on all tax- 
able property ; that is, speaking generally, on all property of 
whatever nature which they can discover or trace within the 
area of their authority. As the contribution to the revenues 
of the State or county, leviable within that area, is proportioned 
to the amount and value of taxable property situate within it, 
the local assessors have, equally with the property owners, an 
obvious motive for valuing on a low scale, for by doing so they 
relieve their community of part of its burden. The State 
accordingly strives in divers ways to check and correct them, 
sometimes by creating what is called a Board of Equalization, 
which compares and revises the valuations made by the various 
load oflB.cers, with the aim of having taxable property in each 
locality equally and fairly valued, and made thereby to bear 
its due share of public burdens. Similarly a county has often 
an equalization board to supervise and adjust the valuations of 
the towns and cities within its limits. However, the existence 
of such boards does not overcome the difficulty of securing a really 
equal valuation, and the honest county or town which puts its 
property at a fair value suffers by paying more than its share. 
Valuations are generally made at a figure much below the true 
worth of property. In Connecticut, for instance, the law directs 
the market price to be the basis, but real estate is valued only at 
from one-third to three-fourths thereof.^ Indeed one hears 

^ In 1913 an anxendmont to the Constitution (the 16th), authorizing Congress 
to levy an income tax, was passed, and a statute imposing an income tax was 
enacted- 

* The account in the text does not, of course, claim to bo true in all particu- 
lars for every State, but only to represent the general usage. 

» The special commission on taxation m Connecticut, in their singularly 
clear and interesting report of 1887, observe “One great defect in the prac- 
tical execution of our tax laws consists in inequalities of assessment and valua- 
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ever3nyhere in America complaints of inequalities arising from 
the varying scales on which valuers proceed.^ 

A still more serious evil is the fact that so large a part of 
taxable property escapes taxation. Lands and houses cannot 
be concealed ; cattle and furniture can be discovered by a zeal- 
ous tax oflSicer. But a great part, often far the largest part of 
a rich man’s wealth, consists in what the Americans call ^in- 
tangible property,” notes, bonds, book debts, and Western 
mortgages.^ At this it is practically impossible to get, except 
through the declaration of the ovmer ; and even if the owner 
is required to present his declaration of taxable property upon 
oath, he is apt to omit this kind of property. The Connecticut 
commissioners reported that 

“the proportion of these intangible securities to other taxable property 
has steadily declined from year to year. In 1855 it was nearly 10 per 
cent of the whole, in 1865 about 7K per cent, in 1875 a little over 5 per 
cent, and in 1885 about 3 % per cent. Yet during the generation covered 
by these statistics the amount of State railroad and municipal bonds, 
and of Western mortgage loans has very greatly increased, and our 
Citizens have, in every town in the State, invested large sums in them. 
Why then do so few get into the tax list ? The terms of the law are 
plain, and the penalties for its infringement are probably as stringent 
as the people will bear. . . . The truth is that no system of tax laws 
can ever reach directly the great mass of intangible property. It is 
not to be seen, and its possession, if not voluntarily disclosed, can in 
most cases be only the subject of conjecture. The people also in a free 
government are accustomed to reason for themselves as to the justice 
and validity of the laws, and too apt to give themselves the benefit of 


tion. This shows itself especially as between the different towns- ... It is 
notorious that in few, if any, towns do the assessors value real estate at what they 
think it is fairly worth. On the contrary, they generally first make this appraisal 
of its actual value, and then put it in the list at a certain proportion of such 
appraisal, varying from 33% to 75 per cent. Similar reductions are made in 
valuing personal property, though with less uniformity, and so perhaps with 
more injustice” (p. 8). “Household furniture above $500 in value constitutes 
an item of only $9500 in one of our cities, while a neighbouring town of not 
more than half the population returns $12,900” (p. 16). 

1 In California much agitation arose in 1909 over the question whether the 
valuations made in and around Los Angeles in the southern part of the State had 
been undulv low as compared with those m the more northerly parts. 

2 The difficulty does not aiise with stock or shares even when hold in a com- 
pany outside a State, because all States now tax corporations or companies 
within their jurisdiction and the pnnciple is generally (though not univer- 
sally) adopted, that where stocks in a corporation out.'^ide the State have been 
so taxed, they shall not be again taxed in the hand of the holder of the stock, 
who may reside wuthm the State State laws and tax assessors can in each 
State succeed in reachmg the property of the corporation itself, 
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the doubt wheu they have in any way the power to construe it for them- 
selves. Such a power is practically given in the form of oath used in 
connection with our tax lists, since it refers only to such property of the 
parties giving them in as is taxable according to their best knowledge, 
remembrance, or belief. The man who does not believe that a Western 
farm loan or foreign railroad bond {i.e. bond of a company outside the 
State) ought to be taxed, is too often ready to swear that to the best of 
his belief it is not liable to taxation. ... As^ the law stands, it may 
be a burden on the conscience of many, but it is a burden on the prop- 
erty of few, not because there are few who ought to pay, but because 
there are few who can be made to pay. Bonds and notes held by an 
individual are for the most part concealed from the assessors, nor do 
they in most towns make much effort to ascertam their existence.^ 
The result is that a few towns, a few estates, and a few persons of a high 
sense of honesty, bear the entire weight of the tax. Such has been the 
universal result of similar laws elsewhere/' 

A comparison of the tax lists with the probate records con- 
vinced the commissioners that, whereas in 1884 more than a 
third of the whole personal property assessed in the State of 
Connecticut escaped taxes, the proportion not reached by taxa- 
tion was in 1886 much greater ; and induced them to recom- 
mend that “all the items of intangible property ought to be 
struck out of the tax list.” The probate inventories of the 
estates of deceased persons, and the last returns made to the 
tax assessors by those persons, “show, to speak of it mildly, 
few points of contact.” Connecticut is a commonwealth in 
most respects above the average. In every part of the country 
one hears exactly the same.^ The tax returns sent in are rarely 

^ '*A person, formerly assessor in one of o^i’' cities, reported that he 

had made efforts when in office to get *'' 1 .' c.' 'i x^roperty into the ‘grand 
list,’ and succeeded during his last two years in finding out and adding over 
$200,000 of it ; but he adds, ‘That may have had something to do with my 
defeat when election came around.’” So in West Virginia when an assessor 
objecting to a merchant’s declaration threatened to swear the merchant, the 
latter replied, “If you swear me, I’ll vote against you next time.” 

2 The West Virginian tax commission, in 1884, says, “At present all taxes 
from invisible property come from a few conspicuously conscientious citizens, 
from widows, executors, and from guardians of the insane and infants ; in fact, 
it is a comparatively rare thing to find a shrewd trader who gives in any con- 
siderable amount of notes, stocks, or money. The truth is, things have come 
to such a condition in West Virginia that, as regards pasdng taxes on this kind 
of property, it is almost as voluntary and is considered pretty much in the same 
light as donations to the neighbourhood church or Sunday school.” Reports 
of commissioners in several other States are to the same effect. See, especially, 
the Report of the Tax Commission of Baltimore, 1886 ; and the supplementary 
Report of one member of the Maryland Tax Commission, Mr. Richard T. Ely, 
in which much instructive evidence as to the failure in various States of the 
#ort^ made to tax intangible property has been collected and set forth (Bal- 
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truthful ; and not only does a very large percentage of property 
escape its lawful burdens, but ^Hhe demoralization of the public 
conscience by the frequent administration of oaths, so often 
taken only to be disregarded, is an evil of the greatest magni- 
tude. Almost any change would seem to be an improvement.’’ ^ 

There is probably not a State in the Union of which the 
same thing might not be said. In Ohio, for instance, the 
Governor remarked in a special message of April, 1887 : 

“The great majority of the personal property of this State is not 
returned, but entirely and fraudulently withheld from taxation. The 
idea seems largely to prevail that there is injustice and inequality in 
taxation, and that there is no harm in cheating the State, although to 
do so a false return must be made and perjury committed. This offence 
against the State and good morals is too frequently committed by men 
of wealth and reputed high character, and of corresponding position in 
society.” 

In New York there was a shrinkage in the valuation of per- 
sonalty from 1871 to 1884 of $107,184,371, and in 1888 per- 
sonalty paid only 10 per cent, realty 90 per cent, of the State 
taxation. In 1908 realty was valued at $8,553,298,187 and per- 
sonalty at $620,268,058. Personalty paid only 6f per cent of 
the State taxation, realty 934 per cent. In California personal 
property was assessed at $220,000,000 in 1872, and at 
$251,000,000 in 1902, while in the same thirty years real estate 
rose from $417,000,000 to $974,000,000. 

I have dwelt upon these facts, not only because they illus- 

timore, 1888). A Boston commission reported, in 1891, in favotor of taxing real 
estate only ; arguing that under the laws of Massachusetts taxing personalty, 
much property was really twice taxed. Similarly a New York Commission in 
1906. 

^ Judge Foster, in the case of Kvrtland v. Hotchkiss, 42 Conn. Rep., p. 449. 
So Mr. David A. Wells, in his report as Special Tax Commissioner to the New 
York Legislature, says : “Oaths as a matter of restraint or as a guarantee of 
truth in respect to official statements have in great measure ceased to be effec- 
tual ; or in other words, perjury, direct or constructive, has become so common 
as to almost cease to occasion notice. This is the all but unanimous testimony of 
officials who have of late had extensive experience in the administration of both 
the national and State revenue laws.” 

Professor E. R. A. Seligman, in a valuable article in the Political Science 
Quarterly for March 1890, sums up the case against a property tax as follows : 

“The property tax of to-day, because of its attempt to tax intangible as 
well as tangible things, sms against the cardinal ruieo of uniformity, of equality, 
and of universality of taxation. It puts a premium on dishonesty and debauches 
the public conscience. It reduces deception to a system and makes a science of 
knavery. It presses hardest on those least able to pay. It imposes double 
taxation on one man and grants entire immunity to the next.” 
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trate the difficulties inherent in a property tax, difficulties of 
course greater where such independent taxing authorities as the 
several States are close together, but also because they help to 
explain the occasional bitterness of feeling among the American 
farmers as well as the masses against capitalists, much of whose 
accumulated wealth escapes taxation, while the farmer who owns 
his land, as well as the working man who puts his savings into 
the house he lives in, is assessed and taxed upon this visible 
property. We may, in fact, say of most States, that under the 
present system of taxation the larger is the city the smaller is the 
proportion of personalty reached by taxation (since concealment 
is easier in large communities), and the richer a man is the smaller 
in proportion to his property is the contribution he pays to the 
Stated Add to this that the rich man bears less, in proportion 
to his income, of the burden of indirect taxation, since the pro- 
tective tariff raises the price not merely of luxuries but of all 
commodities, except some kinds of food.^ 

Besides the property tax, which is the main source of revenue, 

^ In Iowa the State Auditor reported that ‘‘the class of property that escapes 
t^ation most is that which pays the largest dividend" , and in Kentucky that 
“the property of the small owner is as a rule valued by a far higher standard than 
that of his wealthy neighbour.” 

2 An experienced Massachusetts publicist writes to me apropos of the passage 
in the text: “If one State compels a man to make a full declaration of his 
per^nal property for taxation and another does not, there will be a tendency for 
capital to flow from the former to the latter. In Vermont, for mstance, a law 
ms been passed requiring every person under penalty to make sworn returns of 
his movable property, and the result is that capital seems to be leaving that 
State. 

‘ In New York the law taxes personal property, but if a person makes no 
return the assessors are instructed to ‘doom^ him according to the best of their 
knowledge and belief; and the amoimt becomes a matter of ‘trade.’ Returns 
are practically made only by trustees and corporations, not by capitalists. It 
IS a^case of bad law tempered by violation. 

In Massachusetts the practice in each town depends mainly upon the as- 
^ssors. In Boston the chief office having resolved to let no one escape, went on 
for twenty years increasing the assessment each year till the victim makes a 
return. At first, men had some scruple about leaving the city before 1st May 
(the date of residence when taxes are assessed), but these were soon overcome, 
and now nearly all the capitalists have country places where they retire at a still 
inclement sea^n, and are received with open arms by the local assessors, who 
ac^pt just what they choose to pay, while their political influence, their taxes 
and their public donations are lost to the city. Occasionallv the assessors in a 
country toiTO take it into their heafs to apnlv the screw after the fashion of the 
city authority, and then there is a Pae rum.oil As the rich men generally live 
f of the (country) town, the next step is to apply to the legislature 

to get the town divided and the vicinity of Boston has thus been gradually 
cut up into small pieces. 
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the States often levy taxes on particular trades or occupations,^ 
sometimes in the form of a licence tax, taxes on franchises en- 
joyed by a corporation, taxes on railroad stock, or (in a few 
States) taxes on collateral inheritances. Comparatively little 
resort has hitherto been had to the so-called '‘death-duties/' 
Le. probate, legacy, and succession duties, nor is much use made 
of an income tax. Nine States, however, authorize it, and two 
(South Carolina and Oldahoma) allow it to be graduated. New 
York taxes stock exchange transactions. As regards poll taxes 
there is much variety of practice. A few State Constitutions 
(e.gf. Ohio) forbid such an impost, as “grievous and oppressive'’ ; 
others direct it to be imposed, or allow the legislature to impose 
it, while about one-half do not mention it. Where it exists, 
there is sometimes a direction that it shall be applied to schools 
or some other specified useful purpose, such as poor relief, so as 
to give the poor, who perhaps pay no other direct tax, a sense of 
their duty to contribute to public objects, and especially to those 
in whose benefits they directly share. The amount of a poll 
tax is always small, $1 to $3, — North Dakota allows $4; 
sometimes (as in Tennessee) the pa3anent of it is made a pre- 
requisite to the exercise of the electoral franchise. It is scarcely 
ex-er imposed on women or minors. 

In some States “foreign" corporations, i.e. those chartered 
by or domiciled in another State, are taxed more heavily than 
domestic corporations. The laws of the States differ widely 
in their provisions regarding the incorporation of companies. 

Instances are beginning to appear of a progressive inheritance 
duty. Two States, Minnesota and Oklahoma, authorize it ; and 
Oregon enacted (in 1909) such an impost which reaches 6 per 


1 North Carolina empowers its legislature to tax all trades, professions, and 
franchises. Arkansas in 1868 (Article x. § 17) directed its general assembly to 
'‘tax all privileges, pursuits, and occupations that are of no real use to society,’' 
adding that all others shaU be exempt But having apparently found it hard to 
determine which occupations are useless, she dropped the direction in her Con- 
stitution of 1874, and now merely empowers the taxation of “hawkers, pedlers, 
ferries, exhibitions, ” 

The persons or . ■ ' i'.- >n v-’ . •** licence taxes or occupation taxes may be 
imposed are the following, some being mentioned in one State Constitution, 
some in another — Pedlers, hawkers, auctioneers, brokers, pawnbrokers, mer- 
chants, commission merchants, “persons selling by sample," showmen, jugglers, 
innkeepers, toll bridges, ferries, telegraphs, express agents {i.e parcels' delivery), 
grocery keepers, liquor dealers, insurance, vendors of patents, persons or corpo- 
rations using franchises or privileges, banks, railroads, destructive domestic 
animals, dealers in “options" or “futures." 
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cent for estates exceeding $50,000. California in her famous 
Constitution of 1879 attempted to tax the same property twice 
over. 

There is always a desire to hit incorporated companies, espe- 
cially banks and railroads.^ The newer Constitutions often 
direct the legislature to see that such undertakings are duly 
taxed, sometimes forbidding it ever to deprive itself of the power 
of taxing any corporation, doubtless from the fear that these 
powerful bodies may purchase from a pliant legislature exemp- 
tion from civic burdens. The methods, however, of taxing 
corporations vary greatly from State to State, and are at present 
in a chaotic condition. 

III. In most States, certain descriptions of property are 
exempted from taxation, as for instance, the buildings or other 
property of the State, or of any local community, burying 
grounds, schools and universities, educational, charitable, scien- 
tific, literary, or agricultural institutions or societies, public 
libraries, churches and other buildings or property used for 
religious purposes, cemeteries, household furniture, farming 
implements, deposits in saving banl^s. Often too it is provided 
that the owner of personal property below a certain figure shall 
not pay taxes on it, and occasionally ministers of religion are 
allowed a certain sum (as for instance in New York, $1500) 
free from taxation. 

No State can tax any bonds, debt certificates, or other securi- 
ties issued by, or under the authority of, the Federal govern- 
ment, including the circulating notes commonly called green- 
backs/’ This has been held to be the law on the construction 
of the Federal Constitution, and has been so declared in a statute 
of Congress. Many intricate questions have arisen on this 
doctrine ; which, moreover, introduces an element of difficulty 
into State taxation, because persons desiring to escape taxation 
are apt to turn their property into these exempted forms just 
before they make their tax returns. 

IV. Some of the State taxes, such, for instance, as licence 
taxes, or a tax on corporations, are directly levied by and paid 
to the State oflScials. But others, and particularly the property 
tax, which forms so large a source of revenue, are collected 

^ As to banks, which were an object of as much popular dislike in the middle 
of last century, as railroads subsequently became, see Ohio Constitution of 1851, 
Article xii. § 3. 
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by the local authorities. The State having determined what 
income it needs, apportions this sum among the counties, or in 
New England, sometimes directly among the towns, in propor- 
tion to their pajing capacity, that is, to the value of the prop- 
erty situate within them.^ So similarly the counties apportion 
not only what they have to pay to the State, but also the sum 
they have to raise for county purposes, among the cities and town- 
ships within their area, in proportion to the value of their tax- 
able property. Thus, when the township or city authorities 
assess and collect taxes from the individual citizen, they usually 
collect at one and the same time three distinct sets of taxes, 
the State tax, the county tax, and the city or township tax. 
Retaining the latter for local purposes,- they hand on the two 
former to the county authorities, w^ho in turn retain the county 
tax, handing on to the State what it requires. Thus trouble 
and expense are saved in the process of collecting, and the citi- 
zen sees in one tax-paper all he has to pay. 

V. Some States, taught by their sad experience of reckless 
legislatures, limit by their Constitutions the amount of taxation 
which may be raised for State purposes in any one year. Thus 
Texas in 1876 forbade the State property tax to exceed one-half 
per cent on the valuation (exclusive of the sum needed to pay 
interest on the State debt), and has since reduced the percentage 
to .35. North Dakota (1889) fixed .4, Montana .3, as the per- 
centage. A similar provision exists in Missouri, and in some other 
Southern or Western States. We shall see presently that this 
method of restriction has been more extensively applied to cities 
and other subordinate communities. Sometimes we find direc- 
tions that no greater revenue shall be raised than the current 
needs of the State require, a rule which Congress would have done 
well to observe, seeing that a surplus revenue invites reckless ex- 
penditure and gives opportunity for legislative jobbery.^ 

It may be thought that the self-interest of the people is suffi- 
cient to secure economy and limit taxation. But, apart from 
the danger of a corrupt legislature, it is often remarked that as 
in many States a large proportion of the voters do not pay 

1 As ascertained by the assessors and board of equalization. 

2 Sometimes, however, the town or township m its corporate capacity pays 
the State its share of the State tax, instead of collecting it specifically from 
individual citizens. 

^ Sir T. More in his Utopia mentions with approval a law of the Macarians 
iorbidding the king to have ever more than £1000 in the public treasury. 
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State taxes, the power of imposing burdens lies largely in the 
hands of persons who have no direct interest, and suppose 
themselves to have no interest at all, in keeping down taxes 
which they do not pay. So far, however, as State finance is 
concerned, this has been no serious source of mischief, and 
more must be attributed to the absence of efficient control over 
expenditure,^ and to the fact that (as in Congress) the committee 
which reports on appropriations of the revenue is distinct from 
that which deals with the raising of revenue by taxation. 

Another illustration of the tendency to restrict the improvi- 
dence of representatives is furnished by the prohibitions in 
many Constitutions to pass bills appropriating moneys to any 
private individual or corporation, or to authorhe the payment 
of claims against the State arising under any contract not 
strictly and legally binding, or to release the claims which the 
State may have against railroads or other corporations. One 
feels, in reading these multiform provisions, as if the legis- 
lature was a rabbit seeking to issue from its burrow to ravage 
the crops wherever it could, and the people of the State were 
obliged to close every exit, because they could not otherwise 
restrain its inveterate propensity to mischief. 

VI. Nothing in the financial system of the States better 
deserves attention than the history of the State debts, their 
portentous growth, and the efforts made, when the people had 
taken fright, to reduce their amount, and to set limits to them 
in the future. 

In the first decades of the nineteenth century when those rich 
and ample Western lands which now form the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri were being opened up 
and settled, and again, some time later, when the railway system 
was in the first freshness of its marvellous extension, and was 
filling up the lands along the Mississippi at an increasingly rapid 
rate, every one was full of hope ; and States, counties, and cities, 
not less than individual men, threw themselves eagerly into 
the task of developing the resources which lay around them. 
The States, as well as these minor communities, set to work to 
make roads and canals and railways ; they promoted or took 
stock in trading companies, they started or subsidized banks, 

^ Yirgmia in her Constitution of 1902 creates a standing Committee of Audit 
composed of five members of the Assembly, who have the duty of inspecting 
all the financial ofiSicers of the State and are to report to the Governor. 
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they embarked in, or pledged their credit for, a hundred enter- 
prises which they were ill-fitted to conduct or supervise. Some 
undertakings failed lamentably, while in others the profits 
were grasped by private speculators, and the burden left with 
the public body. State indebtedness, which in 1825 (when 
there were twenty-four States) stood at an aggregate over the 
whole Union of $12,790,728 (£2,500,000), had in 1S42 reached 
$203,777,916,1 in 1870, $352,866,898. 

A part of the increase in the years between 1842 and 1870 was 
due to loans contracted for the raising and equipping of troops 
by many Northern States to serve in the Civil War, the intention 
being to obtain ultimate reimbursement from the national 
treasury. There was also a good deal, in the way of executed 
works, to show for the money borrowed and expended, and the 
States (in 1870 thirty-seven in number) had grown vastly in 
taxable property. Nevertheless the huge and increasing total 
startled the people, and, as everybody knows, some States ceased 
to pay interest on their debts. The diminution in the total 
indebtedness of 1880, which stood at $290,326,643, and was the 
indebtedness of thirty-eight States and three Territories, is 
partly due to this repudiation. In 1890 the total (then of forty- 
four States and two Territories) stood at $223,107,883, and in 
1902 it was (for the then forty-five States, omitting minor civil 
divisions) $235,000,000. Even after the growth of State debts 
had been checked (in the way to be presently mentioned), 
minor communities, towns, counties, but above all, cities trod 
in the same path, the old temptations recurring, and the risks 
seeming smaller because a municipality had a more direct and 
close interest than a State in seeing that its money or credit 
was well applied. Municipal indebtedness has advanced, espe- 
cially in the larger cities, at a dangerously swift rate. Of the 
State and county debt much the largest part had been incurred 
for, or in connection with, so-called ''internal improvements” ; 
but of the city debt, though a part was due to the bounties 
given to volunteers in the Civil War, much must be set down 
to extremely lax and wasteful administration, and much more 
to mere stealing, practised by methods to be hereafter ex- 
plained, but facilitated by the habit of subsidi 2 sing, or taking 

1 In 1838 it was estimated that of the total debt of the States, then calcu- 
lated at $170,800,000, $00,200,000 had Seen incurred for canals, $42,800,000 
for railroads, and $52,600,000 for banking. 

2 M 
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shares in, corporate enterprises which had excited the hopes 
of the citizens. 

VII. The disease spread till it terrified the patient, and a 
remedy was found in the insertion in the Constitutions of pro- 
visions limiting the borrowing powers of State legislatures. 
Fortunately the evil had been perceived in time to enable the 
newest States to profit by the experience of their predecessors. 
For the last half century, whenever a State has enacted a 
Constitution, it has inserted sections restricting the borrowing 
powers of States and local bodies, and often also providing 
for the discharge of existing liabilities. Not only the passing of 
bills for raising a State loan has been surrounded with special 
safeguards, such as the requirement of a two-thirds majority 
in each house of the legislature ; not only have there been pro- 
hibitions ever to borrow money for, or even to undertake, inter- 
nal improvements (a fertile source of jobbery and waste, as the 
experience of Congress shows) ; and not only also almost 
invariably a provision that whenever a debt is contracted the 
same Act shall create a sinking fund for paying it off within a few 
years, but in most Constitutions the total amount of the debt 
was limited, and limited to a sum beautifully small in proportion 
to the population and resources of the State.^ Thus Wisconsin 
fixed its maximum at $200,000 (£40,000) ; Minnesota and Iowa 
at $250,000, Ohio at $750,000 ; Wyoming at one and Idaho at 
one and one-half per cent of the assessed value of taxable 
property ; Nebraska and Montana at $100,000 ; prudent Oregon 
at $50,000 ; and the great and wealthy State of Pennsylvania, 
with a population then exceeding 5,300,000 (Constitution of 
1873, Art. ix. § 4), at $1,000,000.^ 

In four-fifths of the States, including all those with recent 
Constitutions, the legislature is forbidden to ^^give or lend the 
credit of the State in aid of any person, association, or corpo- 
ration, whether municipal or other, or to pledge the credit of 
the State in any manner whatsoever for the payment of the 

1 Debts incurred for the purpose of suppressing insurrection or repelling 
invasion are excepted from the&e limitations 

2 New York (Constitution of 1S46, Art vii §§ 10-12) named a million of 
dollars as the maximum, but permitted luws to be pascsod raising loans for “some 
single work or object,” provided that a tax is at the same time enacted sufficient 
to pay oif this debt in eighteen years ; and that any such law has been diioctly 
submitted to the people and approved by them at an election. Similar provi- 
sions permitting increase by special popular vote are frequent in recent Consti- 
tutions. 
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liabilities present or prospective of any individual association, 
municipal, or other corporation,’’ ^ as also to take stock in a 
corporation, or otherwise embark in any gainful enterprise. 
Many Constitutions also forbid the assumption by the State 
of the debts of any incii\ndual or municipal corporation. 

The care of the people for their financial freedom and safety 
extends even to local bodies. Many of the recent Constitu- 
tions limit, or direct the legislature to limit, the borrowing 
powers of counties, cities, or towns, sometimes even of incor- 
porated school districts, to a sum not exceeding a certain per- 
centage on the assessed value of the taxable property within 
the area in question. This percentage is usually five per cent ; 
sometimes, however, seven per cent; or even (New York, 
Amend, of 1884) ten per cent. Sometimes also the amount 
of the tax leviable by a local authority in any year is restricted 
to a definite sum — for instance, to one-half per cent on the 
valuation.^ And, in nearly all the States, cities, counties, or 
other local incorporated authorities are forbidden to pledge 
their credit for, or undertake the liabilities of, or take stock in, 
or otherwise give aid to, any undertaking or company. Some- 
times this prohibition is absolute ; sometimes it is made sub- 
ject to certain conditions, and may be avoided by their 
observance. For instance, there are States in which the peo- 
ple of a city can, by special vote, carried by a two-thirds ma- 
jority, or, a three-fifths majority, or (in Colorado) by a bare 
majority of the taxpayers, authorize the contracting of a debt 
which the municipality could not incur by its ordinary organs 
of government. Sometimes there is a direction that any mu- 
nicipality creating a debt must at the same time provide for 
its extinction by a sinking fund. Sometimes the restrictions 
imposed apply only to a particular class of underta ki ngs — e,g. 
banks or railroads. The differences between State and State 
are endless ; but everywhere the tendency is to make the pro- 
tection against local indebtedness and municipal extravagance 
more and more strict ; nor will any one who faaows these local 


1 Constitution of Missouri of 1875 (Art. iv. § 45), a Constitution whose pro- 
visions on financial matters and restrictions on the legislature are copious and 
instructive. Similar words occur in nearly all Western and Southern, as well 
as in some of the more recent Eastern Constitutions. 

2 See the elaborate provisions of the Constitution of Missouri of 1875 (Art. x. 
§ 11), and of the Constitution of Montana, 1889 (Art. xii. § 9). 
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authoritieSj and the temptations, both good and bad, to which 
they are exposed, complain of the strictness.^ 

Cases, of course, occur in which a restriction on the taxing 
power or borrowing power of a municipality is found incon- 
venient, because a costly public improvement is rendered more 
costly if it has to be done piecemeal. The corporation of 
Brooklyn was thus prevented from making all at once a great 
street which would have been a boon to the city, and more 
money had to be spent in buying up the land for it bit by bit. 
But the evils which have followed in America from the immix- 
ture both of States and of cities in enterprises of a public nature, 
and the abuses incident to an imlimited power of undertaking 
improvements, have been so great as to make people willing to 
bear with the occasional inconveniences which are inseparable 
from restriction. 

“A catalogue of these evils would include the squandering of the 
public domain ; the enrichment of schemers whose policy it has been 
first to obtain aU they can by fair promises, and then avoid, as far and 
as long as possible, the fulfilment of the promises ; the corruption of 
legislation ; the loss of State credit ; great public debts recldessly con- 
tracted for ; moneys often recklessly expended ; public discontent, be- 
cause the enterprises fostered from the public treasury, and on the 
pretence of public benefit, are not believed to be managed in the public 
interest ; and finally, great financial panic, collapse, and disaster." ^ 

The provisions above described have had the effect of steadily 
reducing the amount of State debts, although the wealth of 
the country makes rapid strides. This reduction was between 
1870 and 1880, about 25 per cent in the case of State debts, and 
in that of county, town, and school district debts about 8 per 
cent. In the decade ending with 1890 the reduction in State 
debts was $67,218,760 (nearly half of this, however, due to 
scaling down of debts of Southern States) ; but county debts 
rose from $124,105,027 to $145,048,046, and the school dis- 
trict debts from $17,580,682 to $36,701,948. In cities there 
was within the decade 1870-80, not only no reduction, but 
an increase of over 100 per cent, possibly as much as 130 per 
cent. In 1890 the total debt, less sinking fund, of munici- 
palities exceeding 4000 inhabitants was returned at $646,507,644 

1 A specimen of the provisions restricting borrowing powers will be found in 
the extracts from the Constitution of Oklahoma in the Appendix. 

* Cooley, Constit. Limit, ^ p. 266 . 
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against $623,784,262 in 1880, but o’v^ing to the groui:h of popu- 
lation the amount per capita which was $45.06 in 1880, had fallen 
in 1890 to $31.69. In 1902, while the total State debt was, as 
above mentioned, $235,000,000, that of counties and minor civil 
divisions was $1,630,000,000. 

This striking difference between the cities and the States 
may be explained in several ways. One is that cities cannot 
repudiate, w^hile sovereign States can and do.^ Another may 
be found in the later introduction into State Constitutions 
of restrictions on the borrowing powers of municipalities. 
But the chief cause is to be found in the conditions of the gov- 
ernment of great cities, where the wrealth of the community 
is largest, and is also most at the disposal of a multitude of 
ignorant voters. Several of the greatest cities lie in States 
which did not till recently, or have not even now^, imposed 
adequate restrictions on the borrowing powder of city councils. 
Now city councils, as w^e shall see presently, are not only in- 
capable administrators, but are prone to such public improve- 
ments as present opportunities for speculation, for jobbery, 
and possibly even for w^holesale embezzlement. 

1 In some parts of New England the city, town, or other municipal debt is 
also the personal debt of every inhabitant, and is therefore an excellent security. 
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THE WOEKING OP STATE GOVEEKMENTS 

The difficulty I have already remarked of explaining to 
Europeans the nature of an American State, viz. that there is 
in Europe nothing similar to it, recurs when we come to in- 
quire how the organs of government which have been described 
play into one another in practice. To say that a State is 
something lower than the nation but greater than a municipal- 
ity, is to say what is obvious, but not instructive ; for the 
peculiarity of the State is that it combines some of the fea- 
tures which are to Europeans characteristic of a nation and 
a nation only, with others that belong to a municipality. 

The State seems great or small according to the point of 
view from which one regards it. It is vast if one regards the 
sphere of its action and the completeness of its control in that 
sphere, which includes the maintenance of law and order, nearly 
the whole field of civil and criminal jurisprudence, the super- 
vision of all local governments, an unlimited power of taxa- 
tion. But if we ask, Who are the persons that manage this 
great machine of government ; how much interest do the citi- 
zens take in it ; how much reverence do they feel for it ? the 
ample proportions we had admired begin to dwindle, for the 
persons turn out to be usually insignificant, and the interest 
of the people to have declined. The powers of State author- 
ities are powers like those of a European parliament ; but 
they are wielded by men most of whom are less distinguished 
and less respected by their fellows than are those who fill the 
city councils of Manchester or Cologne. Several States exceed 
in area and population some ancient European monarchies. 
But their annals may not have been illumined by a single 
striking event or brilliant personality. 

A further difficulty in describing how a State government 
works arises from the endless differences of detail between the 
several States. The organic frame of government is similar 
in all ; but its functional activities vary according to the tem- 
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per aad habits, the ideas, education, and traditions of the 
inhabitants of the State. A European naturally says, Select 
a typical State, and describe that to us.” But there is no 
such thing as a typical State. Massachusetts or Connecticut 
is a fair sample of New England, Minnesota or Iowa of the 
North-West; Georgia or Alabama shows the e\dls, accom- 
panied no doubt by great recuperative power, that still vex 
the South ; New York and Illinois the contrast between the 
tendencies of an ignorant city mob and the steady-going farm- 
ers of the rural counties. But to take any one of these States 
as a type, asking the reader to assume what is said of it to 
apply equally to the other forty-seven commonwealths, would 
land us in inextricable confusions. I must therefore be con- 
tent to speak quite generally, emphasizing those points in 
which the colour and tendencies of State governments are 
much the same over the whole Union, and begging the Euro- 
pean reader to remember that illustrations drawn, as they 
must be drawn, from some particular State, vill not neces- 
sarily be true of every other State government, because its 
life may go on under different conditions. 

The State governments, as has been observed already, bear 
a family likeness to the National or Federal government, a 
likeness due not only to the fact that the latter was largely 
modelled after the systems of the old thirteen States, but 
also to the influence which the Federal Constitution has ex- 
erted ever since 1789 on those who have been drafting or amend- 
ing State Constitutions. Thus the Federal Constitution 
has been both child and parent. Where the State Constitu- 
tions differ from the Federal, they invariably differ in being 
more democratic. It still expresses the doctrines of 1787. 
They express the views of later days, when democratic ideas 
have been more rampant, and men less cautious than the 
sages of the Philadelphia Convention have given legal form 
to popular beliefs. This difference, which appears not only 
in the mode of appointing judges, but in the shorter terms 
which the States allow to their officials and senators, comes 
out most clearly in the relations established between the leg- 
islative and the executive powers. The National executive, 
though disjoined from the legislature in a way strange to Euro- 
peans, is nevertheless all of a piece. The President is supreme ; 
his ministers are his subordinates, chosen by him from among 
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his political associates. They act under his orders ; he is 
responsible for their conduct. But in the States there is nothing 
even distantly resembling a cabinet. The chief executive 
officials are directly elected by the people. They hold by a 
title independent of the State governor. They are not, except 
so far as sonae special statute may provide, subject to his 
directions, and he is not responsible for their conduct, since he 
cannot control it. As the governor need not belong to the 
party for the time being dominant in the legislature, so the 
other State officials need not be of the same party as the gov- 
ernor.^ They may even have been elected at a different time, 
or for a longer period. 

A European, who studies the mechanism of State govern- 
ment — very few Europeans having so far studied it — is at 
first puzzled by a system which contradicts his preconceived 
notions. he asks, ''can such machinery work? One 

can understand the scheme under which a legislature rules 
through officers whom it has, whether legally or practical!}^, 
chosen and keeps in power. One can even understand a scheme 
in which the executive, while independent of the legislature, 
consists of persons acting in unison, under a head directly 
responsible to the people. But will not a scheme, in which the 
executive officers are all independent of one another, yet not 
subject to the legislature, want every condition needed for har- 
monious and efficient action? They obey nobody. They are 
responsible to nobody, except a people which exists in concrete 
activity only for one election day every two years, when it is 
dropping papers into the ballot-box. Such a system seems the 
negation of a system, and more akin to chaos.'' 

In his attempts to penetrate this mystery, our European 
receives little help from his usually helpful American friends, 
simply because they do not understand his difficulty. Light 
dawns on him when he perceives that the executive business 
of a State is such as not to need any policy, in the European 
sense, and therefore no harmony of view or purpose among 
those who manage it. State policy has been deemed to belong 
to the legislature, and to the legislature alone. 


sometimes elects a Democratic governor, but her other 
btate omcials usually come from the Republican party, and she has for a veiy 
1 ^ j ® ^turned a Republican majority to the legislature. So in 190 S, Ohio 
^^tea a Democratic governor while remaimng otherwise Republican, 
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Compare the Federal President mth the State Governor. 
The former has foreign policy to deal with; the latter has none. 
The former has a vast patronage, the latter scarcely any. The 
former has the command of the army and na\y, the latter has 
only that of the militia, insignificant in ordinary times. The 
former has a post-oflB.ce, but there is no State postal-service. 
Little remains to the Governor except his veto, which is not so 
much an executive as a legislative function ; the duty of main- 
taining order, which becomes important only when insurrection 
or riot breaks out ; and the almost mechanical function of repre- 
senting the State for various matters of routine, such as demand- 
ing from other States the extradition of offenders, issuing VTits 
for the election of congressmen or of the State legislature, receiv- 
ing the reports of the various State officials. These oflScials, 
even the highest of them who correspond to the cabinet ministers 
in the National government, are either mere clerks, performing 
work, such as that of recemng and pacing out State moneys, 
strictly defined by statute, and usually checked by other officials, 
or else are in the nature of commissioners of inquiry, who may 
inspect and report, but can take no independent action of impor- 
tance. Policy does not lie within their province ; even in execu- 
tive details their discretion is confined within narrow limits. 
They have, no doubt, from the governor downwards, opportu- 
nities for jobbing and malversation ; but even the less scrupulous 
are restrained from using these opportunities by the fear of some 
investigating committee of the legislature, with possible impeach- 
ment or criminal prosecution as a consequence of its report. 
Holding for terms which seldom exceed two or three years, they 
feel the insecurity of their position ; but the desire to earn re- 
election by the able and conscientious discharge of their func- 
tions, is a less effective motive than it wmuld be if the practice 
of re-electing competent men were more frequent. Unfortu- 
nately here, as in Congress, the tradition of many States is, that 
when a man has enjoyed an oflSce, however w^ell he may have 
served the public, some one else ought to have the next turn. 

The reason, therefore, why the system I have sketched rubs 
along in the several States is, that the executive has little to do, 
and comparatively small sums to handle. The further reason 
why it has so little to do is two-fold. Local government is so 
fully developed that many functions, which in Europe would 
dcYolve on a central authority^ are in all American States left 
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to the county, or the city, or the township, or the school district. 
These minor divisions narrow the province of the State, just as 
the State narrows the province of the central government. And 
the other reason is, that legislation has in the several States 
pushed itself to the farthest limits, and so encroached on subjects 
which Em’opean legislatures w^ould leave t: the executive, that 
executive discretion is extinct, and the officeis are the mere hands 
of the legislative brain, which directs them by statutes drawn 
with extreme minuteness, carefully specifies the purposes to 
which each money grant is to be applied, and supervises them 
by inquisitorial committees. 

It is a natural consequence of these arrangements that minor 
State offices carry little either of dignity or of power. A place 
is valued chiefly for its salary, or for such opportunities of oblig- 
ing friends or securing commissions on contracts as it may pre- 
sent, though in the greatest States the post of attorney-general 
or comptroller is often sought by able men. The State Governor, 
however, has never been a nonentity and (as already observed) 
his post seems latterly to have been gaining importance. In 
more than one State a sort of perfume from the old days lingers 
round him, as in Massachusetts, where the traditions of last cen- 
tury were renewed by the eminent man who occupied the chair 
of the commonwealth during the War of Secession and did much 
to stimulate and direct the patriotism of its citizens. Though no 
one would nowadays, like Mr. Jay in 1795, exchange the chief 
justiceship of the United States for the governorship of his 
State, a Cabinet minister has been known to quit his place in 
order to obtain the governorship of a great State like New York. 
In all States, the Governor, as the highest official and the deposi-*- 
tary of State authority, may at any moment become the pivot on 
whose action public order turns. In the Pennsylvania riots of 
1877 it was the accidental absence of the Governor on a tour in 
the West which enabled the forces of sedition to gather strength. 
During the more recent disturbances which large strikes, espe- 
cially among railway employes, have caused in the West, the 
prompt action of a Governor has preserved or restored tran- 
quillity in more than one State ; while the indecision of the 
Governor of an adjoining one has emboldened strikers to stop 
traffic, or to molest workmen who had been hired to replace 
them. So in a commercial crisis, like that which swept over 
the Union in 1837, when the citizens are panic-stricken and the 
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legislature hesitates, much may depend on the initiative of the 
Governor, to whom the eyes of the people naturally turn. His 
right of suggesting legislative remedies, usually neglected^ then 
becomes significant, and may abridge or increase the difficulties 
of the community. 

It is not, however, as an executive magistrate that a State 
Governor usually makes or mars a reputation, but in his quasi- 
legivslative capacity of agreeing to or vetoing bills passed by 
the legislature. The merit of a Governor is usually tested by 
the number and the boldness of his vetoes ; and a European 
enjoys, as I did in the State of New York in 1870, the odd spectacle 
of a Governor appealing to the people for re-election on the 
ground that he had defeated in many and important instances 
the will of their representatives solemnly expressed in the votes 
of both Houses. That such appeals should be made, and often 
made successfully, is due not only to the distrust which the peo- 
ple entertain of their legislatures, but also, to their honour be it 
said, to the respect of the people for courage. They like above 
all things a strong man ; just as English constituencies prefer 
a candidate who refuses to swallow pledges or be dictated to by 
cliques. 

This view of the Governor as a check on the legislature 
explains why the Americans think it rather a gain than an 
injury to the State that he should belong to the party which is 
for the time being in a minority in the legislature. How the 
phenomenon occurs may be seen by noting the different methods 
of choice employed. The Governor is chosen by a mass vote of 
all citizens over the State. The representatives are chosen by 
the same voters, but in districts. Thus one party may have a 
majority on a gross poll of the whole State, but may find itself 
in a minority in the larger number of electoral districts. In 
New York State at one time the mass vote showed a demo- 
cratic majority, because the Democrats were overwhelmingly 
strong in New York City, and some other great centres of pop- 
ulation. But in the rural districts and most of the smaller 
towns the Republican party commanded a majority sufficient to 
enable them to carry most districts. Hence, while the Gov- 
ernor was often a Democrat, the legislature was often Repub- 
lican. Little trouble need be feared from the opposition of 
the two powers, because such issues as divide the national 
parties have scarce any bearing on State affairs. Some good 
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may be hoped, because a Governor of the other party is more 
likely to check or show up the misdeeds of a hostile Senate or 
Assembly than one who, belonging to the group of men that 
guide the legislature, has a motive for working with them, 
and might even expect to share any gains they can amassd 

Thus we, are led back to the legislature, which is normally the 
strongest force in the States, though sometimes a strong Governor 
can by Ins influence with the people bend it to his will. Let 
us see how it gets on without that guidance which an executive 
ministry supplies to the Chambers of every free European 
country. 

As the frame of a State government generally resembles the 
National government, so a State legislature resembles Congress. 
In most States, it exaggerates the characteristic defects of 
Congress. It has fewer able and high-minded men among its 
members. It has less of recognized leadership. It is sur- 
rounded by temptations relatively greater. It is guarded by 
a less watchful and less interested public opinion. But before 
we inquire what sort of men fill the legislative halls, let us ask 
what kinds of business draw them there. 

The matter of State legislation may be classified under three 
heads : 

I. Ordinary private law, i.e. contracts, torts, mheritance, 
family relations, offences, civil and criminal procedure. 

II. Administrative law, including the regulation of munich 
pal and rural local government, public works, education, the 
liquor traffic, vaccination, adulteration, charitable and penal 
establishments, the inspection of mines or manufactories, to- 
gether with the general law of corporations, of railroads, and 
of labour, together also with taxation, both State and local, 
and the management of the public debt. 

III. Measures of a local and special nature, such as are 
called in England ^^private bills, Le, bills for chartering and 
incorporating gas, water, canal, tramway, telephone or railway 
companies, or for conferring franchises in the nature of monop- 

^ Sometimes, however, inconvenience arises from the hostility of the State 
Senate and the Governor. On one occasion the Senate of New York persistently 
refused to confirm the nominations made to certain offices by the Governor, 
with the effect of securing the retention in office long beyond their legal term 
of several officials, these old officials holding on and drawing their salaries because 
no new men had been duly appointed to fill their places. The Senate was thought 
to have behaved ill , but the Governor was not trusted and neither exerted nor 
deserved to exert any moral authority. 
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olies or privileges upon such bodies, or for altering their consti- 
tutions, for incorporating cities and minor communities and 
regulating their affairs. 

Comparing these three classes of business, between the first 
and second of which it is no doubt hard to draw a sharp line, 
we shall find that bills of the second class are more numerous 
than those of the first, bills of the third more numerous than 
those of the other two put together. Ordinary private la^v, 
the law which guides or secures us in the everyday relations 
of life, and upon which nine-tenths of the suits between man 
and man are founded, is not greatly changed from year to year 
in the American States. Many Western, and a few Eastern 
States have made bold experiments in the field of divorce, others 
have added new crimes to the statute-book and amended their 
legal procedure. But commercial law, as well as the law of 
property and civil rights in general, remains tolerably stable. 
People are satisfied vith things as they are, and the influence 
of the legal profession is exerted against tinkering. In matters 
of the second class, which I have called administrative, because 
they generally involve the action of the State or of some of 
the communities which exist within it, there is more legislative 
activity. Every session sees experiments tried in this field, 
generally with the result of enlarging the province of govern- 
ment, both by interfering with the individual citizen and by 
attempting to do things for him which apparently he either 
does not do or does not do vrell for himself.^ But the general 
or “public” legislation is dwarfed by the “private bill” legis- 
lation which forms the third of our classes. The bills that are 
merely local or special outnumber general bills everywhere, and 
outnumber them enormously in those States which do not 
require corporations to be formed under general laws.^ Such 

' 1 See Chapter XCVIU. on “Laissez Faire,’' in Vol. IL ^ ^ 

Many of these measures have been prepared by associations outside the 
legislature, who embody their wishes in a bill, give it to a member and get it 
passed, perhaps with scarcely any debate. Thus not only the Labour organiza- 
tions, and the Grangers (farmers’ clubs), but the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the medical profession, the dentists, the dairsmen, get their favourite 
schemes enacted 

2 In 1901, of 1132 acts passed by the legislature of Alabama, only 90 were 
general laws. 

The restrictions imposed on special legislation by the more recent constitu- 
tions of Southern and Western States seem to have done some good, Mr. 
Dealey (Our State Constitutions) observes: “In all the States, m the years 
1904 and 1905, 18,937 laws were passed, 8362 of which were general. In the same 
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special bills are condemned by thoughtful Americans^ not only 
as confusing the general law, but because they furnish, unless 
closely watched, opportunities for perpetrating jobs, and for in- 
flicting injustice on individuals or localities in the interest of 
some knot of speculators. They are one of the scandals of the 
country. But there is a further objection to their abundance 
in the State legislatures. They are a perennial fountain of 
corruption. Promoted for pecuniary ends by some incorpo- 
rated company or group of men proposing to form a company, 
their passage is secured by intrigue, and by the free expenditure 
of money which finds its way in large sums to the few influen- 
tial men who control a State Senate or Assembly, and in smaller 
sums to those among the rank and file of members who are 
accessible to these solid arguments, and careless of any others. 
It is the possibility of making profit in this way out of a seat in 
the legislature which draws to it not a few men in those States 
which, like New York, Pennsylvania, or Illinois, offer a promising 
field for large pecuniary enterprises. Where the carcase is there 
will the vultures be gathered together. The money power, 
which is most formidable in the shape of large corporations, 
chiefly attacks the legislatures of these great States. It is, how- 
ever, felt in nearly all States.^ And even where, as is the case in 
most States, only a small minority of members are open to bribes, 
the opportunity which these numerous local and special bills 
offer to a man of making himself important, of obliging his friends, 
of securing something for his locality and thereby confirming his 
local influence, is sufficient to make a seat in the legislature 
desired chiefly in respect of such bills, and to obscure, in the eyes 
of most members, the higher functions of general legislation which 
these assemblies possess. One may apply to these common- 
wealths, though in a new sense, the famous dictum, corruptis- 
dma republica plurimae leges, 

years the (six) New England States whose legislatures are almost unrestricted, 
passed 3877, of which 1162 were general. Six states whose legislatures are fully 
restricted passed 1558 laws, of which 1127 were general. Thus in New England 
special legislation was 70 per cent of the whole, and in the six restricted States 
only 28 per cent of the whole.” 

^ Efforts have of late years been made to remedy these evils. In the State of 
New York, for instance, the number of special bills has been reduced by com- 
piling the application of general laws, and useful provisions introduced for 
bringing all bills to the notice of all members in final form before they come on 
for final passage (Amt. of 1894 to State Constitution). Proposals for ap- 
propriations of money are now required to be filed a good while beforehand with 
the State Comptroller and these, tabulated and commented on, are laid before 
the Governor and the Legislature. 
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One form of this special legislation is peculiarly attractive 
md pernicious. It is the power of deahng by statute vith 
the municipal constitution and actual management of cities. 
Cities grow so fast that all undertakings connected vith them 
are particularly tempting to speculators. City revenues are 
so large as to offer rich plunder to those who can seize the con- 
trol of them. The vote which a city casts is so hesi\'y as to 
throw great power into the hands of those who control it^ and 
enable them to drive a good bargain with the wirepullers of 
a legislative chamber. Hence the control exercised by the 
State legislature over city government is a most important 
branch of legislative business, a means of powder to scheming 
politicians, of enrichment to greedy ones, and if not of praise 
to evil-doers, yet certainly of terror to them that do w^ell.^ 

We are now in a position, having seen what the main busi- 
ness of a State legislature is, to inquire w’hat is likely to be the 
quality of the persons who compose it. The conditions that 
determine their quality may be said to be the followdng : — 

I. The system of selection by party conventions. As this 
will be described in subsequent chapters (Part III.), I will 
here say no more than that it prevents the entrance of good 
men and favours that of bad ones. 

II. The habit of choosing none but a resident to represent 
an electoral district, a habit which narrows the field of choice, 
and not only excludes competent men from other parts of the 
State, but deters able men generally from entering State poli- 
tics, since he who loses his seat for his own district cannot find 
his way back to the legislature as member for any other. 

III. The fact that the capital of a State — i,e, the mating- 
place of the legislature and residence of the chief oflSeials, is 
usually a small town, ’at a distance from the most populous 
city or cities of the State, and therefore a place neither attrac- 
tive socially nor convenient for business men or lawryers, and 
which, it may be remarked in passing, is more shielded from 
a vigilant public opinion than is a great city, with its keen 
and curious press. Pennsylvanians who might be willing to 
serve in a legislature meeting at Philadelphia are less inclined 
to attend one at Harrisburg. An eminent citizen of Connecti- 
cut observed to me that, whereas everybody in that little 

1 This is one reason why in some States the reformers have obtained per- 
mission for cities to make their own charters. 
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state could reach Hartford in a few hours from its farthest 
corner, a member attending the legislature of Illinois or "Wis- 
consin might often have to quit his home and live during the 
session at Springfield or Madison, because these capitals are 
remote from the outer parts of those large commonwealths. 
He thought this a factor in the comparative excellence of the 
Connecticut legislature. 

IV. The nature of the business that comes before a State 
legislature. As already explained, by far the largest part of 
this business excites little popular interest and involves no large 
political issuesd Unimportant it is not. Nothing could well 
be more important than to repress special legislation, and de- 
liver cities from the fangs of the spoiler. But its importance 
is not readily apprehended by ordinary people, the mischiefs 
that have to be checked being spread out over a multitude of 
bills, most of them individually insignificant, however ruinous 
in their cumulated potency. Hence, though a public spirited or 
ambitious youth may enter a State legislature in order to become 
known there and work his way upward, a leading politician 
seldom troubles himself to seek a seat, while the men who com- 
bine high character with talent and energy are too much occupied 
in practising their profession or pushing their business to under- 
take the dreary task of wrangling over gas and railroad bills in 
committees, or exerting themselves to win some advantage for the 
locality that returns them. 

I have not mentioned among these depressing conditions the 
payment of salaries to members, because it makes little difference. 
It is no doubt an attraction to some of the poorer men, to penuri- 
ous farmers, or half-starved lawyers. But in attracting them it 
does not serve to keep out any better men. Probably the sense 
of public duty would be keener if legislative work was not paid 
at all. But, looking at the question practically, I doubt whether 
the discontinuance of salaries would improve the quality of 
American legislators. The drawbacks to the position which repel 

^ RecoEtly steps have been taken in some few States to improve the quality 
of legislation by providing legal aid for members in the drafting of bills and 
supplying them with information. Wisconsin in its State Library department 
has set an excellent example in the West, and while the yew Ynrk'StatcLibraiy 
does admirable work in collecting data for legislation, lawvers aie retained to da 
drafting for any member desiring it, and the skilled administrative departments 
give advice and criticism to those ^^ho need it. they are of course' at the service 
of the Governor. Commissions are pretty frequently appointed to investigate 
ind repoi-t upon questions of especial difficulty. 
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the best men, the advantages which attract inferior men, would 
remain the same as now ; and there is nothing absurd in the view 
that the places of those who might cease to come if they did not 
get their five dollars a day would be taken by men who i;\'Ouid 
manage to make as large an income in a less respectable way. 

After this, it need scarcely be said that the State legislatures 
are not high-toned bodies. The best seem to be those of some 
of the New England States, particularly jMassachusetts, where 
the venerable traditions surrounding an ancient commonwealth 
do something, though not enough, to sustain the dignity of the 
body and induce good men to enter it. This legislature, called 
the General Court, is, according to the best authorities, substan- 
tially pure, and does its work passably well. Its composition is, 
however, said to be inferior to that of the General Courts of 
eighty years ago. Connecticut has a fair Senate, and a tolerable 
House of Representatives. It is also reported to be reasonably 
honest, though not free from demagogism. Vermont is pure ; 
New Hampshire, a State where bossism throve and constit- 
uencies used to be reproached wdth bribery, is more open to 
censure.^ Next come some of the North-Western States, where 
the population consisting almost entirely of farmers, who own 
as well as work their land, sends up members who fairly repre- 
sent its average intelligence, and are little below the level of 
its average virtue. There are no traditions in such States, and 
there are already corporations rich enough to corrupt members 
and be themselves black-mailed. Hence one is prepared to find 
among the legislators professional politicians of the w’orst class. 
But the percentage of such men is small in States like Michigan, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Oregon, probably not more than 
from five to fifteen per cent, the other members being often 
ignorant and narrow, but honest and well-intentioned. In 
Ohio and Indiana the proportion of black sheep may be higher, 
and in some Western States, such as Missouri and Montana, 
there have now and then been grave scandals. 

It is hard to present a general view of the Southern States, 
both because there are great differences among them, and be- 
cause they are still in a state of transition, generally, it would 
seem, transition towards a better state of things. Roughly 
spealdng, their legislatures stand below those of the North-West, 

^ A lively picture of Boss methods as formerly practised in this State may be 
found in a story called “Coniston," by Mr. Winston Churchill. 

2 N 
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though in most a few men of exceptional ability and standing may 
be found, Kentucky and Georgia are among the better States, 
Mississippi and Arkansas are reported as among the less pure. 
Louisiana, infected by New Orleans, has been deemed the worst. 

The lowest place belongs to the States which, possessing the 
largest cities, have received the largest influx of European 
immigrants, and have fallen most completely under the control 
of unscrupulous party managers. New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco, have done their 
best to poison the legislatures of the States in which they 
respectively lie by filling these bodies with members of a low 
type, as well ‘as by being themselves the centres of enormous 
accumulations of capital. They have brought the strongest 
corrupting force into contact with the weakest and most cor- 
ruptible material ; and there has followed in Pennsylvania and 
New York such a Witches' Sabbath of jobbing, bribing, thiev- 
ing, and prostitution of legislative power to private interest as 
the world has seldom seen. Of course even in these States the 
majority of the members are not bad men, for the majority 
come from the rural districts or smaller towns, where honesty 
and order reign as they do generally in Northern and Western 
America outside a few large cities. Many of them are farmers 
or small lawyers, who go up meaning to do right, but fall into 
the hands of schemers who abuse their inexperience and^ prac- 
tise on their ignorance. One of the ablest and most vivacious 
of the younger generation of American politicians ^ says : 

“Where a number of men, many of them poor, some of them unscru- 
pulous, and others elected by constituents too ignorant to hold them to a 
proper accountability for their actions, are put into a position of great 
temporary power, where they are called to take action upon questions 
affecting the welfare of large corporations and wealthy private individ- 
uals, the chances for corruption are always great; and that there is 
much vieiousness and political dishonesty, much moral cowardice, and a 
good deal of actual bribe-taking at Albany, no one who has had practical 
experience of legislation can doubt. At the same time, I think the good 
members outnumber the bad. . . . The representatives from the 
country districts are usually good men, well-to-do farmers, small law- 
yers, or prosperous storekeepers, and are shrewd, quiet, and honest. 
They are often narrow-minded, and slow to receive an idea ; but they 
cling to it with the utmost tenacity. For the most part they are native 


1 oo Roosevelt of New York, in the CerUury Magazine for April 

1885. iTms passage was written in 1888.] 
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Americans, and those who are not are men who have become completely 
Americanized in their ways and habits of thought- - . . The worst 
legislators come from the great cities. They are usually foreigners of 
little or no education, wdth exceedingly misty ideas as to morality, and 
possessed of an ignorance so profound that it could only be called comic 
were it not for the fact that it has at tunes such serious effects on our 
laws. It is their ignorance quite as much as actual Mciousness which 
makes it so difficult to procure the passage of good laws, or to prevent 
the passage of bad ones ; and it is the most irritating of the many ele- 
ments with which we have to contend in the fight for good government.’’^ 

The same waiter goes on to say that after sitting in three 
New York legislatures he came to think that about one-third 
of the members were open to corrupt influences^ but that although 
the characters of those men were known to their colleagues and 
to the ^Tobby,” it was rarely possible to convict them. Many 
of this worst third had not gone into the legislature meaning to 
make gain out of the position, but had been corrupted by it. 
They found that no distinction was to be won there by legitimate 
methods, and when temptation came in their way they fell, 
having feeble consciences and no statesmanlike knowledge. Or 
they were anxious above all things to pass some local measure on 
which their constituents w^ere set, and they found they could not 
win the support of other members except by becoming accom- 
plices in the jobs or steals” which these members were ^‘put- 
ting through.” Or they gained their seat by the help of some 
influential man or powerful company, and found themselves 
obliged to vote according to the commands of their owner.” ^ 

1 Any one with experience of legislative bodies will agree with the view that 
ignorance and stupidity cause more trouble than bad intentions, seeing that they 
are more common, and are the materials on which men of bad mtentions play. 

2 “There came before a committee (of the New York House) of which I hap- 
pened to be a member, a perfectly proper bill in the interest of a certain cor- 
poration ; the majority of the committee, six in number, were thoroughly bad 
men, who opposed with the hope of being paid to cease their opposition. When 
I consented to take charge of the bill, I stipulated that not a penny should be 
paid to ensure its passage. It therefore became necessary to see what pressure 
could be brought to bear on the recalcitrant membem ; and accordingly we had 
to find out who were the authors and sponsors of their pohtical being. Three 
proved to be under the control of local statesmen of the same party as them- 
selves, and of equally bad moral character ; one was ruled by a politician of 
unsavoury reputation from a different city ; the fifth, a Democrat, was owned 
by a Republican (') Federal official, and the sixth by the president of a horse-car 
[street tramway] company. A couple of letters from these two magnates forced 
the last-mentioned members to change front on the bill with surprising alacrity ” 
— Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, vi supra. 

The New York legislature was thought to have begun to improve in the first 
years of the century, but this pleasing impression received a shock in 1910. 
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The corrupt member has several methods of making gains. 
One^ the most obvious, is to exact money or money^s worth for 
his vote. A second is to secure by it the support of a group 
of his colleagues in some other measure in which he is person- 
ally interested, as for instance a measure which will add to the 
value of land near a particular city. This is ^dog-rolling/’ 
and is the most difficult method to deal with, because its milder 
forms are scarcely distinguishable from that legitimate give and 
take which must go on in all legislative bodies. It is, how- 
ever, deemed so mischievous, that several Constitutions have 
expressly enacted that it shall be held to constitute the offence 
of solicitation or bribery, and be punishable accordingly.^ 
A third is black-mailing. A member brings in a bill either 
specially directed against some particular great corporation, 
probably a railway, or proposing so to alter the general law as 
in fact to injure such a corporation, or a group of corporations. 
He intimates privately that he is willing to ‘^see” the directors 
or the law-agents of the corporation, and is in many cases bought 
off by them, keeping his bill in the paper till the last moment 
so as to prevent some other member from repeating the trick. 
Even in the North-Western States there is usually a group of 
such “scallawag” members, who, finding the $300 they receive 
insufficient, increase their legislative income by levying this form 
of taxation upon the companies of the State. Nor is the device 
(technically called a ^^strike”) quite unknown in New England, 
where a ten hours’ labour bill, for instance, has frequently been 
brought in to frighten the large corporations and other capitalists 
into inducing its author to drop it, the inducements being such 
as capitalists can best apply. Every considerable railway keeps 
an agent or agents continually on the spot while a State legisla- 
ture is in session, watching the bills brought in and the commit- 
tees that deal with them. Such an agent sometimes relies on 
the friends of the railway to defeat these bills, and uses the usual 
expedients for creating friends. But it is often cheaper and easier 
to square the assailant,^ Of course the committees are the focus 

^ E.g, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming. 

2 The prfc<Eident of a Western railroad, an upright as well as able man, told 
me^ that he^ was obliged to keep constant guard at the capital of the State in 
which the line lay, while the legislature was sitting, and to use every means to 
defeat h^s aimed at the railway, because otherwise the shareholders would have 
been ruined. He deplored the necessity It was a State of comparatively 
good tone, but there was .such a prejudice against railroads among the farming 
population, that mischievous bills had a chance of success, and therefore des^ 
perate remedies were needed. 
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of intrigue, and the chairmanship of a committee the position 
which affords the greatest facilities for an unscrupulous man. 
Round the committees there buzzes that swarm of professional 
agents which Americans call “the lobby,'' soliciting the members, 
threatening them with trouble in their constituencies, phing 
them with all sorts of inducements, treating them to diimers, 
drinks, and cigars.^ 

In these demoralized States the State Senate is apt to be a 
worse body than the House, w^hereas in the better States the 
Senate is usually the superior body.^ The reason is two-fold. 
As the Senate is smaller — in New York it consists of 51 members 
against 150 in the Assembly — the vote of each member is of 
more consequence, and fetches, when venal, a higher price. 
Other things being equal, a stronger temptation is more likel^^ 
to overcome virtue, and other things practically arc equal, be- 
cause it is just as hard to fix responsibility on a senator as on an 
Assemblyman, and the post is no more dignified. And the 
second reason is that the most adroit and practised intriguers 
work their way up into the Senate, where their power (which 
includes the confirmation of appointments) is greater and their 
vote more valuable. There is a survival of the fittest, but as 
fitness includes the absence of scruples, this comes in practice 
to mean the natural selection of the worst. 

I escape from this Stygian pool to make some observations 
which seem applicable to State legislatures generally, and not 
merely to the most degraded. 

The spirit of localism, surprisingly strong everywhere in 
America, completely rules them. A member is not a member 
for his State, chosen by a district but bound to think first of the 
general welfare of the commonwealth. He is a member for 
Brownsville, or Pompey, or the Seventh district, and so forth, 
as the case may be. His first and main duty is to get the most 

1 “One senator, who was generally known as ‘the wicked Gibbs,’ spent two 
years at Albany, in which he pursued his ‘business’ so shamelessly that his 
constituents refused to send him there again ; but he coolly came out a year 
later and begged for a return to the Assembly on the ground that he was finan- 
cially embarrassed, and wished to go to the Assembly in order to retrieve his 
fortunes on the salary of an Assembly-man, which is S1500 ! “ — Mr. J. B. Bishop 
of New York, in a paper entitled Money in City Elections, p. 6. 

2 Some of my informants would not admit this ; and some fixed the percent- 
age of corrupt men, even at Albany, lower than Mr. Roosevelt does* Writers 
of the pessimistic school make it even higher. I give here and elsewhere what 
seorn to be on the -whole the best supported views, though, as Herodotus says 
about the legend of Cyrus, “knowing three other paths of story also.” 
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he can for his constituency out of the State treasury, or by means 
of State legislation. No appeal to the general interest would 
have weight with him against the interests of that spot. What 
is more, he is deemed by his colleagues of the same party to be 
the sole exponent of the wishes of the spot, and solely entitled 
to handle its affairs. If he approves a bill which affects the place 
and nothing but the place, that is conclusive. Nobody else 
has any business to interfere. This rule is the more readily 
accepted, because its application all round serves the private 
interest of every member alike, while members of more enlarged 
views, who ought to champion the interests of the State and 
sound general principles of legislation, are rare. When such is 
the accepted doctrine as well as invariable practice, log-rolling 
becomes natural and almost legitimate. Each member being 
the judge of the measure which touches his own constituency, 
every other member supports that member in passing the meas- 
ure, expecting in return the like support in a like cause. He who 
in the public interest opposes the bad bill of another, is certain 
to find that other opposing, and probably with success, his own 
bill however good. 

The defects noted (Chapters XIV.-XVII.) as arising in 
Congress from the want of recognised leadership and of per- 
sons officially bound to represent and protect the interests of 
the people at large reappear in the State legislatures, on a smaller 
scale, no doubt, but in an aggravated form, because the level 
of ability is lower and tire control of public opinion less. There 
is no one to withstand the petty localism already referred to ; 
no one charged with the duty of resisting proposals which some 
noisy section may demand, but whose ultimate mischief, or 
pernicious effect as precedents, thoughtful men perceive. 
There are members for districts, but no members for the people 
of the State. Thus many needless bills and many bad bills 
are passed. And when some difficult question arises, it may 
happen that no member is found able to grapple with it. Some- 
times the governor comes to the rescue by appointing a com- 
mission of eminent men to devise and suggest to the legislature 
a measure to deal with the question. Sometimes the Consti- 
tution contains a provision that the judges shall report upon 
all defects in the judicial system in order that the needed reform 
may be thereupon carried.^ Such are the roundabout ways in 

^ In a Western state it recently happened that the most experienced judg*? 
had agreed upon certain much needed reforms in judicial procedure and caused 
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which efforts are made to supply the want of capacity in. the 
legislators, and the absence of a proper system of co-operation 
between the executive and legislative departments, 

A remarkable and important new departure was made in 
New York State in 1909 by the creation of a body called the 
Public Utilities Commission charged with the duty of dealing 
with the agencies of transportation and other public services. 
Its action is expected to remedy the evils which have arisen not 
only from the frequent exercise of improper influences by public 
service corporations, but also from the fragmentary and unsys- 
tematic way in which le^slatures have treated these matters. 

There is in State legislators, particularly in the West, a 
restlessness which, coupled with their limited range of knowl- 
edge and undue appreciation of material interests, makes them 
rather dangerous. Meeting for only a few weeks in the year, or 
probably in two years, they are alarmingly active during those 
weeks, and run measures through whose results are not appre- 
hended till months afterwards. It is for this reason, no less 
than from the fear of jobbery, that the meeting of the legis- 
lature is looked forward to with anxiety by the ^^good citizens’' 
in these communities, and its departure hailed as a deliverance. 
I once asked the governor of a far Western commonwealth 
how he got on with his legislature. “I won't say they are 
bad men," he answered, ''but the pleasantest sight of the year 
to me is when at the end of the session I see their coat tails go 
round the street corner." 

Both this restlessness and the general character of State 
legislation are illustrated by the enormous numbers of bills in- 
troduced in each session. Comparatively few pass, because 
the time is too short, or opposing influences can be brought to 
bear on the committees : yet those that do pass reach a high 
total. 

The annual output of all the legislatures has been estimated at 
15,000 statutes.^ From 1899 to 1904, the number passed was 
45,552. In 1909 there were passed in Maryland 741 acts, in 

a bill to be introduced into tbe legislature embodying them. There were, how- 
ever, many lawyers of the meaner sort in that legislature who objected to these 
reforms because they would have lessened opportunities of gain: and by the 
efforts of these petty practitioners the bill was defeated. There was no one in 
the Chamber able with official authority to insist that in the interests of the 
people at large the bill ought to pass. 

1 By Professor Gilmore of the University of Wisconsin. 
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California 729, in Pennsylvania 650, in New York 596, and in 
North Carolina 1319. The large majority of these were local or 
special, intended to further the interests of particular persons 
or places.^ In 1901 eight fairly typical States passed 7032 
statutes, of which 5876 were local or special Acts of incorpo- 
ration, grants of inheritance, changes of names and releases 
from indebtedness, thus consume a large proportion of the time 
of the legislature at a great pubhc expense, and often to the 
serious detriment of public interests, because it is through 
these bills that jobs are perpetrated. The expense to which the 
States are put by their legislatures, with results rather injurious 
than beneficial, is very great. Some years ago it was estimated 
that the cost of laws in the States varied from an average of 
about $1000 per diem for every legislative session to over $4000 
per diem, making an aggregate, in the whole number of States, 
which could not be less than $10,000,000, not as an excep- 
tional outlay, but as the price paid for current legislation. 

Nothing is more remarkable about these State legislators 
than their timidity. No one seems to think of having an 
opinion of his own. In matters which touch the interests of 
his constituents, a member is, of course, their humble servant. 
In burning party questions — they are few, and mostly personal 
— he goes with his party. In questions of general public 
policy he looks to see how the cat jumps ; and is ready to vote 
for anything which the people, or any active section of the 
people, cry out for, though of course he may be secretly un- 
friendly, and may therefore slyly try to spoil a measure. This 
want of independence has some good results. It enables a 
small minority of zealous men, backed by a few newspapers, 
to carry schemes of reform which the majority regard with 
indifference or hostility. Thus in bodies so depraved as the leg- 
islatures of New York and Pennsylvania, bills have been passed 
improving the charters of cities, creating a secret ballot, and 
even bettering the civil service and establishing an improved 
system of appointments to office. A few energetic reformers 
went to Albany and Harrisburg to strengthen the hands of the 

amoEg the Acts which appear in the statute-books of the States 
under the heading of general laws, there are many of a local or special character. 
Some States Wyoming) now forbid the passing of any private Act. 

As remarked in an earlier chapter, the total number of bills of all kinds in- 
troduced in 1908 into the British Parliament, which is the sole legislative au- 
thonty for a population of forty-three millions, was 482, of which 241 passed. 
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little knot of members who battle for good government there, 
and partly frightened, partly coaxed a majority of the Senate 
and House into adopting proposals opposed to the interests of 
professional politicians. About 1880, two or three high-minded 
and sagacious ladies obtained by their presence at Albany the 
introduction of reforms into the charitable institutions of New 
York city. The ignorance and heedlessness of the '' profes- 
sionals,” who do not always see the results of legislative changes, 
and do not look forward beyond the next few months, help to 
make such triumphs possible ; and thus, as the Bible tells us 
that the wrath of man shall praise God, the faults of politicians 
are turned to work for righteousness. 

In the recent legislation of many States, especially West- 
ern States, there is a singular mixture of philanthropy and 
humanitarianism with the folly and jobbery I have described, 
like threads of gold and silver woven across a warp of dirty 
sacldng. Every year sees bills passed to restrict the sale of 
liquor, to prevent the sale of indecent or otherwise demoraliz- 
ing literature, to protect women and children, to stamp out 
lotteries and gambling houses, to improve the care of the blind, 
the insane, and the poor, which testify to a warm and increasing 
interest in all good works. These measures are to be explained, 
not merely by that power which an active and compact minority 
enjoys of getting its own way against a crowd of men bent each 
on his own private gain, and therefore not working together 
for other purposes, but also by the real sjunpathy which many 
of the legislators, especially in the rural districts, feel for morality 
and for suffering. Even the corrupt politicians of Albany were 
moved by the appeals of the philanthropic ladies to whom I 
have referred ; much more then would it be an error to think of 
the average legislator as a bad man, merely because he will 
join in a job, or try to blackmail a railroad. The moral stand- 
ard of Western America is not quite the same as that of Eng- 
land, just as the standard of England differs from that of Ger- 
many or France. It is both higher and lower. Some sins excite 
more anger or disgust than they do in England ; some are more 
lightly forgiven, or more quickly forgotten. Laxity in the dis- 
charge of a political trust belongs to the latter category. The 
newspapers accuse everybody ; the ordinary citizen can seldom 
tell who is innocent and who is guilty. He makes a sort of com- 
promise in his own mind by thinking nobody quite black, but 
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everybody gray. And he goes on to think that what every- 
body does cannot be very sinful. 

pSTote to edition, of 1910. — Reviewing the facts dealt with in this 
chapter, I find them to be still, broadly speaking, the same as they 
were in 1892 ; the factors working for good and for evil having not 
greatly changed. However, the tendency cf recent years seems to be 
in most States towards better legislation, and especially towards a 
more active and vigilant control of legislative bodies by public opinion. 
The legislature of New York, for instance, is probably no purer than 
formerly, and may do as many jobs at the instance of private interests 
as formerly, but its public acts are better, and it sometimes drops a 
job in deference to the opinion of good citizens. Moreover the legisla- 
ture is now in some States curbed by the Referendum. In some of the 
Western and Southern States plenty of crude measures and a few wild 
measures are still passed, and in most States private interests still have 
too much power in securing the legislation they want. But there has 
been enough progress to make the outlook hopeful. What seems now 
most needed is the separation of private {i.e, local and personal) bills 
from general public legislation, and the provision of some mode for 
dealing with them on general principles and, if possible, by quasi ju- 
dicial methods. The New York Public Utilities Commission is an ex- 
periment in this direction from which much may be hoped. But any 
one who knows how useful the quasi judicial methods applied in Eng- 
land to private legislation have proved cannot but wish that they were 
better Imown in the American States.] 

[Note to edition of 1914. — Upon the subject mentioned in the last 
preceding sentence I may refer to an address delivered by me to the 
New York State Bar Association published in a volume entitled 
Addres^e^, University and Historical, in 1913. The upward tendency 
referred to in the preceding note seems to be maintained.] 
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BEMEDIES FOR THE FAULTS OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 

The defects in State governments, which our examination 
of their working has disclosed, are not those we should have 
expected. It might have been predicted, and it was at one 
time believed, that these authorities, consumed by jealousy and 
stimulated by ambition, would have been engaged in constant 
efforts to extend the sphere of their action and encroach on 
the National government. This does not happen, and seems 
most unlikely to happen. The people of each State are now not 
more attached to the government of their own commonwealth 
than to the Federal government of the nation, whose growth has 
made even the greatest State seem insignificant beside it. 

A study of the frame of State government, in W'hich the 
executive department is absolutely severed from the legisla- 
tive, might have suggested that the former would become too 
independent, misusing its powers for personal or party pur- 
poses, while public business would suffer from the want of con- 
cert between the two great authorities, that which makes and 
that which carries out the law. 

This also has proved in practice to be no serious evil. The 
legislature might indeed and probably would work better if the 
governor, or some high official acting with and for him, could 
sit in it and exercise an influence on its deliberations. Such an 
approach to the European cabinet system has, however, never 
been thought of for American States ; and the example of the 
Provincial legislatures of Canada, in each of wffiich there is a re- 
sponsible ministry sitting in the legislature, does not seem to 
have recommended it for imitation. Those who founded the 
State governments did not desire to place any executive leader 
in a representative assembly. Probably they were rather in- 
clined to fear that the governor, not being accountable to the 
legislature, would retain too great an independence. The recent 
creation of various administrative officers or Boards has gone 

665 
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some way to meet the difficulties which the incompetence of the 
legislatures causes, for these officers or Boards frequently pre- 
pare bills which some member of the legislature introduces, and 
which are put through without opposition, perhaps even without 
notice, except from a handful of members. On the whole, the 
executive arrangements of the State work well, though they 
might, in the opinion of some judicious publicists, be improved 
by vesting the appointment of the chief officials in the governor, 
instead of leaving it to direct popular election. This would 
tend to give more unity of purpose and action to the admin- 
istration, The collisions wMch occur in practice between the 
governor and the legislature relate chiefly to appointments, 
that is to say, to personal matters, not involving issues of State 
policy. 

The real blemishes in the system of State government are all 
found in the composition or conduct of the legislatures. They 
are the following : — 

Inferiority, as respects knowledge, skill, and sometimes also 
conscience, of the bulk of the men who fill these bodies. 

Improvidence in matters of finance. 

Heedlessness in passing administrative bills. 

Want of proper methods for dealing with local and special 
bills. 

Failure of public opinion adequately to control legislation, 
and particularly local and special bills. 

The practical result of these blemishes has been to create a 
large mass of State and local indebtedness which ought never 
to have been incurred, to allow foolish experiments in law- 
making to be tried, and to sanction a vast mass of private en- 
terprises, in which public rights and public interests become the 
sporty of speculators, or a source of gain to monopolists, with 
the incidental consequence of demoralizing the legislators 
themselves and creating an often unjust prejudice against all 
corporate undertakings. 

What are the checks or remedies which have been provided 
to limit or suppress these evils? Any one who has followed 
the account given of the men who compose the legislatures and 
the methods they follow will have felt that these checks must 
be considerable, else the results would have been worse than 
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those we see. All remedies are directed against the legislative 
power, and may be arranged under four heads. 

First, there is the division of the legislature into two houses. 
A job may have been smuggled through one house, but the 
money needed to push it through the other may be wanting. 
Some wild scheme, professing to benefit the farmers, or the 
cattlemen, or the railroad employfe, may, during its passage 
through the Assembly, arouse enough attention from sensible 
people to enable them to stop it in the Senate. The mere ten- 
dency of two chambers to disagree with one another is deemed 
a benefit by those who hold, as the Americans do, that every 
new measure is prima fade likely to do more harm than good. 
Most bills are bad — ergo, kill as many as you can. Each 
house, moreover, has, even in such demoralized State legislatures 
as those of New York or Pennsylvania, a satisfaction, if not 
an interest, in unveiling the tricks of the other. 

Secondly, there is the veto of the governor. How much the 
Americans value this appears from the fact that, whereas in 
1789 there was only one State, Massachusetts, which vested 
this power in the chief magistrate, all of the now existing States 
except one give it to him. Some constitutions (including all 
the new ones) contain the salutary provision that the governor 
may reject one or more items of an appropriation bill (some- 
times even of any bill) while approving the bill as a whole ; 
and this has been found to strengthen his hands immensely 
in checking the waste of public money on bad enterprises. 
This veto power, the great stand-by of the people of the States, 
illustrates admirably the merits of concentrated responsibility. 
The citizens, in choosing the governor to represent the collective 
authority of the whole State, lay on Mm the duty of examining 
every bill on its merits. He cannot shelter himself behind the 
will of the representatives of the people, because he is appointed 
to watch and check those representatives as a policeman watches 
a suspect. He is bound to reject the bill, not only if it seems to 
him to infringe the Constitution of the State, but also if he tMnks 
it in any wise injurious to the public, on pain of being himself 
suspected of carelessness, perhaps of eompficity in some corrupt 
design. The legislature may, of course, pass the bill over his 
veto by a two-thirds vote ; but although there may exist a two- 
tMrds majority in favour of the measure, they may fear, after the 
veto has turned the lamp of public opinion upon it, to take so 
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strong a step. There are, of course, great differences between 
one governor and another, as well as between one State and 
another, as regards the honesty with which the power is exer- 
cised, for it may be, and sometimes is, used by a ^ ‘ Ring ’ ^ governor 
to defeat measures of reform. But it is a real and effective 
power everywhere ; and in the greatest States, where the impor- 
tance of the ofiBce sometimes secures the election of an able and 
courageous man, it has done excellent service.^ 

Thirdly, there are limitations imposed on the competence of 
thelegiilature. I have already mentioned some of these limi- 
tations, the most numerous, and at present the most important 
of which relate to special and local (or what would be called 
in England private^') bills. These bills, while they destroy 
the harmony and simplicity of the law, and consume the time 
of the legislature, are also so fertile a source of jobbery ^ that 
to expunge them or restrict them to cases where a special statute 
was really needed, would be a great benefit. The constitutional 
prohibitions described effect this to some extent. Illinois, for 


^ Although the existence of this ultimate remedy tends to make good mem- 
bers relax their opposition to bad bills, because they know that the veto will 
kill them, this is a less evil than the disuse of the veto would be. 

2 “ In twelve States the legislature is forbidden to create any corporation 
whatever, municipahties included, except by general law, and in thirteen others 
to create by special Act any except municipal corporations, or those to which 
no other law is applicable. In some States corporations can be created by 
special Act only for municipal, charitable, or reformatory purposes. Such 
provisions are not intended to discourage the formation of private corpora- 
tions. On the contrary, in all these States general laws exist under which they 
can be formed with great facility. Indeed the defects in some of these statutes, 
and their failure to pro\'ide safeguards acein^jf some at least of the very evils 
which they were intended to meet, might wvl’ to legislators the ques- 

tion whether in avoiding the Scylla of special legislation they have not been 
drawn into the Charybdis of franchises indi-cnnuiia if' I y bo'-towed. Perhaps 
the time will come when recommendations such as those urged by the New 
York railroad commission will be acted on, and the promoters of a new rail- 
road will be^ obliged to furnish some better reason for its existence, and for 
their exercising the sovereign power of eminent domain, than the chance of 
forcing a company already established to buy them out — or, failing that, the 
al^mative of being sold out under foreclosure, pending a receivership.” — ^ 
Hitchcock, State Constitutions, p. 36. Prohibitions have become more stringent 
since the above was written. 

*‘A great field for favouritism and jobbery exists, when special Acts of in- 
corporation are required for each case in which special favours and special 
privileges may be given away by a legislature that may be corruptly influenced, 
mthout imposing any reciprocal obligation on the corporation. Fully two- 
thirds of the lobbyism, jobbery, and log-rollmg, the fraud and trickery that are 
common to our State legislatures, is due to this power of creating private cor- 
porations.” ~ Ford, Citizens' Manual, ii. p. 68. 
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instance, by such prohibitions reduced her sessional statutes 
to about 300 pages, and Iowa brought dovra her average to 
200-250 pages, whereas the Wisconsin statutes of 1885 reached 
2000 pages, there being then in that State far less effective restric- 
tions. But the powers of evil do not peid vithout a battle. 
All sorts of evasions are tried, and some succeed. For instance, 
there was a prohibition in the Constitution of New York to pass 
any but general laws relating to the government of cities. An 
Act was passed expressed to appl^^ to cities with a popu- 
lation exceeding one hundred thousand, but less than two 
hundred thousand. There happened to be then only one such 
city in the State, vi^. Buffalo, but as there might be more, the law 
was deemed general, and escaped the prohibition. So the Con- 
stitution of Ohio expressly provides that the legislature “shall 
pass no special act conferring corporate pow^ers.^^ But in 1890 
nearly fifty such acts were passed, the provision being evaded by 
the use of general enacting words w^hich can in fact apply only 
to one place. One act, for instance, authorized villages with a 
population of not less than 1903 nor more than 1912 to issue 
bonds for natural gas developments ; another empowered any 
city having a population of 15,435, by the census of 1890, to 
levy a library tax.’ 

Provisions against special legislation are also evaded in another 
way, viz. by passing Acts which, because they purport to amend 
general Acts, are themselves deemed general Here is a recent 
instance. The Constitution of New York prohibits the legisla- 
ture from passing any private or local Act incorporating 'tillages, 
or providing for building bridges. A general Act was passed 
in 1885 for the incorporation of \dllages, with general provisions 
as to bridges. Next year the following Act was passed, which I 
give verbatim. It amends the Act of 1885, by taking out of it 
all the counties in the State except Westchester, and then excludes 
the application of the Act to two towns in Westchester. It is 
thus doubly a “private or local Act,^^ but the prohibition of the 
Constitution was '' got round.’’ ^ 


1 Mr. Hitchcock (from whose address I take the Ohio instance) that the 
Supreme Court of Ohio has held such evasions unconstitutional, but that they 
continue notwithstanding, the legislature, and the villages or cities, taking eir 

chance * 

» The Constitution of North Dakota (§ 70) expressly prohibits this evasion. 
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A.N ACT to amend chapter two hundred and ninety-one of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and seventy, entitled “ An Act for the Incorpora- 
tion of Villages.” 

Passed June 4, 1886 ; three-fifths being present. 
The People of the State of New Y ork, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : — 
Section 1. — Section two of chapter four hun- 
dred and fifty of the laws of eighteen hundred and 
Village Incorporation eighty-five, is hereby amended so as to read as 
Act of 1885, as to foUows : — 

bridges, to apply Section 2. — All of the counties in this State 

only to part of are hereby exempted from the provisions of this 

Westchester County. except the county of Westchester, but noth- 

ing in this Act contained shall be construed so as 
to apply to the towns of Greenburgh and Mount 
Pleasant in said county of V7estehester, 

Section 3. — This Act shall take effect imme- 
diately. 


Where evasions of this kind become frequent the confusion 
of the statute-book is worse than ever, because you cannot tell 
without examination whether an Act is general or special 

The reader will have noticed in the heading of the Act just 
quoted the words ^Hhree-fifths being present.^^ This is one 
of the numerous safeguards imposed on the procedure of the 
State legislatures. Others have been specified in Chapter XL. 
Their abundance in the newest Constitutions shows how these 
efforts to deal with the symptoms have failed to eradicate the 
disease, and their increasing minuteness bears witness to the 
endless evasions they seek to anticipate.^ 

^ For instance, it is sometimes provided that no bill shall be introduced within 
a certain period after the beginning or befoie the end of the session, so as to 
prevent bills from being smuggled through in the last days. This provision is 
evaded “ by introducing a new bill after the time has expired when it may con- 
stitutionally be done, as an amendment to some pending bill, the whole of 
which, except the enacting clause, is struck out to make way for it. Thus, the 
member who thinks he may have occasion for the introduLtion of a new bill 
^ter the constitutional period has expired, takes care to introduce sham bills 
in due season, which he can use as stocks to graft upon, and which he uses 
irrespective of their character or contents. The sham bill is perhaps a bill to 
incorporate the city of Siam. One of the member’s- constituents applies to 
him for legislative permission to construct a dam across the Wild Cat River. 
Forthwith, by amendment, the bill, entitled a bill to^corpoiate the city of 
Siam, has all after the enacting clause stricken out, and it is made to provide, 
as its sole object, that J ohn Doe may construct a dam aci o?3 the W'lld Cat W' ith 
this title, and in thio form it is passed, but the house then considerately amends 
the title to correspond with the purpose of the bill, and the law is passed, and the 
Constitution at the same time saved * — Cooley, Constit. Lirrnt. p 169 note. 
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The inventive genius of American legislators finds or makes 
many holes in the net which the people have tried to throw over 
them by the Constitution. Yet, though thei'e be none of the 
restrictions mentioned which is not sometimes violated or evaded, 
they have, on the whole, worked well. The enemy is held 
at bay, and a great deal of bad legislation is prevented. Some 
bills have to be dropped, because too plainly repugnant to the 
Constitution to be worth carrying farther. The more ignorant 
members do not always apprehend where the difficulty lies. 
They can barely read the Constitution, and the nature of its 
legal operation is as far beyond them as the cause of thunder is 
beyond cats, A friend of mine who sat for some years in the 
New York Assembly was once importuned by an Irish member 
to support that particular member's little bill. He answ^-ered 
that he could not, because the bill was against the Constitution. 
^^Och, Mr. Robert,” was the repl}", ^^shure the Constitootion 
should niver be allowed to come between frinds.” 

Some bills again the governor can scarcely help vetoing, 
because they violate a Constitutional restriction ; while of 
those that pass him unscathed, a fair number fall victims to the 
courts of law. It may be added that the enforcement of the 
limitations imposed by a State Constitution necessarily rests 
with the judges, since it is they who pronounce, if and when the 
point is brought up in a suit between parties, whether or no a 
statute has transgressed the bounds which the fundamental 
instrument sets, or whether a Constitutional amendment has 
been duly carried.^ 

Some one may remark that there are two material differences 
between the position of these State judges and that of the Federal 

^ A remarkable mstance of the technical literalism with which the courts 
sometimes enforce Constitutional restrictions is afforded by the fate of a recent 
liquor Prohibition amendment to the Constitution of Iowa, This amendment 
had been passed by both Houses of the State legislature in two successive 
legislatures, had been submitted to the people and enacted by a large majonty, 
had been proclaimed by the governor and gone into force. It was subsequently 
discovered that one House of the first legislature had, through the carelessness 
of a clerk, neglected to “ spread the Amendment, in full on its journal,” as 
prescribed by the Constitution. The point being brought before the Supreme 
Court of Iowa, it was held that the Amendment, owing to this informality, 
had not been duly passed, and was wholly void. 

An illustration of the range which the action of courts may take in enforc- 
ing Constitutional safeguards was well given by the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin, when it held invalid a [gerrymandering] re-districting of the State (for elec- 
tions to the State legislature), as being inconsistent with the provision of the 
Constitution that districts should be reasonably equal. 

2o 
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judges. The latter are not appointed by a State, and are there- 
fore in a more independent position when any question of con- 
flict between State laws or Constitutions and the Federal Con- 
stitution or statutes comes before them. Moreover they hold 
office for life, whereas the State judge usually holds for a term of 
years, and has his re-election to think of. Can the State judge 
then be expected to show himself equally bold in declaring a 
State statute to be unconstitutional? Will he not offend the 
legislature, and the party managers who control it, by flying in 
their faces ? 

The answer is that although the judge may displease the 
legislature if he decides against the validity of an unconstitu- 
tional statute, he may displease the people if he decides for it ; 
and it is safer to please the people than the legislature. The 
people at large may know little about the matter, but the legal 
profession know, and are sure to express their opinion. The 
profession look to the courts to save them and their clients from 
the heedlessness or improbity of the legislature, and will condemn 
a judge who fails in this duty. Accordingly, the judges seldom 
fail. They knock about State statutes most unceremoniously, 
and they seldom suffer for doing so. In one case only is 
their position a dangerous one. When the people, possessed 
by some strong desire or sentiment, have either by the provisions 
of a new Constitution, or by the force of clamour, driven the 
legislature to enact some measure meant to cure a pressing ill, 
they may turn angrily upon the judge who holds that measure to 
have been unconstitutional. This has several times happened, 
and is always liable to happen where elective judges hold office 
for short terms, with the unfortunate result of weakening the 
fortitude of the judges. In 1786 the supreme court of Rhode 
Island decided that an Act passed by the legislature was invalid, 
because contravening the provisions of the Colonial Charter 
(which was then still the Constitution of the State), securing to 
every accused person the benefit of trial by jury.^ 

The legislature were furious, and summoned the judges to ap- 

^ See p. 250, ante. The act was one for forcing State paper money into cir- 
culation by imposing a penalty, recovcralile on summary conviction without 
S' Jury, on whoever should refuse to receive on the same terms aS specie the 
bills of a State-chartered bank. No question of the United States Constitu- 
tion could arise, because it did hot yet exist. To these Rhode Island judges 
belongs the credit not only of having resisted an excited multitude, but of hav- 
ing set one of the first examples in American history of the exercise of a salutary 
function. Their decision was that they had no jurisdiction. 
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pear before them and explain the grounds of their decision. The 
attempt to dismiss them failed, but the Judges were not re- 
elected by the legislature when their term of office expired at 
the end of the year. In Ohio, the legislature passed in 1805 an 
Act which Judge Pease, in a case arising under it, held to be 
repugnant to the Constitution of Ohio, as well as to the Federal 
Constitution, and accordingly declined to enforce. In 1808, 
he and another judge of the supreme court of the State w^ho had 
concurred with him, were impeached hj the House before the 
Senate of Ohio, but were acquitted. In 1823, the supreme court 
of Kentucky held invalid a Debtors^ Relief act passed by the 
legislature on the ground that it violated the obligation of con- 
tracts clause of the Federal Constitution by making paper issued 
by a State bank legal tender. The judges were impeached, but 
a two-thirds majority for conviction could not be obtained, so 
the angry legislature extinguished the court itself and created 
a new court of Appeals, to which the governor appointed new 
men as judges. The old court, however, held its groimd, insist- 
ing that the new court was unconstitutional, and after a passionate 
struggle, a new legislature repealed in 1825 the act creating the 
new court. So justice and reason prevailed. In 1871, the legis- 
lature of Illinois passed a law, intending to carry out a profusion 
of the Constitution of 1870, which was held unconstitutional 
by Judge Lawrence, greatly to the disappointment of the 
farmers, who had expected valuable results from it. He was 
not impeached, but when shortly afterwards he sought re-election, 
he was defeated solely on the groxmd of this decision^ These 

^ I quote from Mr. Hadley’s book on railroad transportation (through Dr. 
Hitchcock’s essay already referred to) the foUowing account of the circum- 
stances : — “ The Constitutional Convention of Illinois in 1870 made an impor- 
tant declaration concerning State control of railway rates, on the basis of which 
a law was passed in 1871 establishing a system of maxima. This law was pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by Judge Lawrence. The result was that he imme- 
diately afterwards failed of re-election, solely on this ground. The defeat of 
Judge Lawrence showed the true significance of the farmers’ movement [the 
so-called Granger movement]. They were concerned in securing what they 
felt to be their rights, and were unwilling that any constitutional barrier should 
be made to defeat the popular will. They had reached the point where they 
regarded many of the forms of law as mere technicalities. _ They were danger- 
ously near the point where revolutions begin. But they did not pa^ the point. 
The law of 1873 avoided the issue raised by Judge Lawrence against that of 
1871. Instead of directly fixing maxima, it provided that rates must be reason- 
able, and then provided for a commission to fix reasonable rates. ’ The courage 
of Judge Lawrence was not therefore thrown away ; it cost him his place, but 
it served the people and vindicated the law. * 

In 1890, the executive committee of the Minnesota Fanners’ Al lian ce m 
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instances show that the courts have had to fight for their freedom 
in the discharge of the duty which the Constitutions throw on 
them. But the paucity of such conflicts shows that this freedom 
is now generally recognized, and may be deemed, at least for the 
present, to be placed above the storms of popular passion.^ 

It will be seen from what has been said that the judges are 
an essential part of the machinery of State government. But 
they are so simply as judges, and not as invested with political 
powers or duties. They have not received, any more than the 
Federal judges, a special commission to restrain the legislature 
or pronounce on the validity of its acts. There is not a word 
in the State Constitutions, any more than in the Federal Con- 
stitution, conferring any such right upon the courts, or indeed 
conferring any other right than all courts of law must neces- 
sarily enjoy. When they declare a statute unconstitutional 
they do so merely in their ordinary function of expounding the 
law of the State, its fundamental law as well as its law's of 
inferior authority, just as an English judge might hold an order 
made by the King in Council to be invalid, because in excess of 
the powers granted by the Act of Parliament under which it was 
made. It would be as clearly the duty of an English county 
court judge so to hold as of the highest court of appeal. So 
it is the duty of the humblest American State judge to decide 
on the constitution^ ality of a statute. 

So far we have been considering restrictions imposed on the 
competence of the legislature, or on the methods of its procedure. 
We now come to the fourth and last of the checks which the 
prudence of American States imposes. It is a very simple, not 
to say naive, one. It consists in limiting the time during which 
the legislature may sit. Formerly these bodies sat, like the Eng- 
lish Parliament, so long as they had business to do. The busi- 
ness seldom took long. When it was done, the farmers and law- 


pa^ing resolutions demanding the abolition of the Federal Supreme Court, 
■which had recently held that the State legislature had no po'wer to fix railroad 
freight rates, relieved their feelings by saying, “We call attention to the fact 
that the citizens of England, from ■whom we have largely derived our form of 
government, would not permit for one instant a bench of judges to nullify an 
Act of Parliament There the people are properly omnipotent ... In our 
anxiety to protect the rights of property we have created a machine that threatens 
to destroy the lights of man.” 

^ There have of course been other instances in which judges have been im- 
peached or removed; but I am here dealing only with those in which the ground 
of complaint was the declaring a legislative act to be invalid 
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yers naturally wished to go home, and home they went. But 
when the class of professional politicians grew up, these whole- 
sorne tendencies lost their power over a section of the members. 
Politics was their business, and they had none other to call 
them back to the domestic hearth.^ They had even a motive for 
prolonging the session, because they prolonged their legislative 
salary, which was usually paid by the day. Thus it became the 
interest of the taxpayer to shorten the session : and he had 
already a still stronger interest in cutting short the jobs and im- 
provident bestowal of moneys and franchises on which he found 
his representatives employed. Accordingly most States have 
fixed a number of days beyond which the legislature may not sit. 
Many of these &x it absolutely ; but a few prefer the method 
of cutting off the pay of their legislators after the prescribed 
number of days has expired, so that if they do continue to devote 
themselves still longer to the work of law-making, their virtue 
shall be its own reward.- Experience has, however, disclosed 
a danger in these absolutely limited sessions. It is that of 
haste and recklessness in rushing bills through without clue 
discussion. Sometimes it happens that a bill introduced in 
response to a vehement popular demand is carried with a rush 
(so to speak), because the time for considering it cannot be 
extended, whereas longer consideration would have disclosed its 
dangers. An ill-framed railway bill was thus defeated in the 
Iowa legislature because full discussion (there being no time- 
limit) brought out its weak points. Hence some States have 
largely extended their sessions. Thus California in 1907 abol- 
ished the provision which limited payment to a regular session 
of sixty days, substituting a general limit of $1000 to each 
member whatever the length of the session ; and Colorado in 
1885 extended the maximum of her session from 40 to 90 days, 
also raising legislative pay from $4 to $7 per diem. 

^ The English Parliament found the tendency of members to slip away so 
strong that in the sixteenth century it enacted “that no knight of the shire or 
burgess do depart before the end of Parliament/’ and inflicted on the member 
leaving without the permission of Mr. Speaker, the penalty of losing “aU those 
sums of money which he should or ought to have had for his wages.” 

2 Thus the Constitution of Oregon, for instance, pays its members for forty 
days only. Texas is a little more liberal, for her Constitution was content to 
reduce the pay after sixty days from $5 to $3 (now S2) per day, at which re- 
duced rate members might appaientiy go on as long as they please. Nearly all 
the States which fix a limit of time are Southern or Western. The forty days’ 
session of Georgia may be extended by a two-thirds vote of an absolute xasr 
jority of each House, 
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Many recent Constitutions have tried another and probably 
a better expedient. They have made sessions less frequent. 
At one time every legislature met once a year. Now in all 
the States but six it is permitted to meet only once in two years 
or (in Alabama and Mississippi) once in four years.^ It does not 
appear that the interests of the commonwealths suffer by this 
suspension of the action of their chief organ of government.^ 
On the contrary, they get on so much better without a legis- 
lature that certain bold spirits ask whether the principle ought 
not to be pushed farther. As Mr. Butler said in 1886 — and the 
statement remains substantially true — 

“ For a people claiming pre-eminence in the sphere of popular govern- 
ment,’ it seems hardly creditable that in their seeming despair of a cure 
for the chronic evils of legislation, they should be able to mitigate them 
only by making them intermittent. Under the biennial system the relief 
enjoyed in what are called the ‘off-years’ seems to have reconciled the 
body pohtie of the several States which have adopted it to the risk of an 
aggravation of the malady when the legislative year comes round and 
the old symptoms recur. 

“ The secretaries of State (of the several States) with whom I have 
communicated concur in certifying that no public inconvenience is caused 
by the biennial system ; and one of them, of the State of Nebraska, in 
answer to my query if biennial sessions occasion any public inconvenience, 
writes ‘None whatever. The public interests would be better subserved 
by having legislative sessions held only once in four years.’ ” 

The Americans seem to reason thus : Since a legislature is 
very far gone from righteousness, and of its own nature in- 
clined to do evil, the less chance it has of doing evil the better. 
If it meets, it will pass bad laws. Let us therefore prevent it 
from meeting.’^ 

They are no doubt right as practical men. They are con- 
sistent, as sons of the Puritans, in their application of the doc- 
trine of original sin. But this is a rather pitiful result for self- 
governing democracy to have arrived at. 

Is there not,” some one may ask, a simpler remedy ? Why 
all these efforts to deal with the various symptoms of the malady, 
instead of striking at the root of the malady itself? Why not 

1 The six are^ Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Georgia, - all original States "Where the meetings are biennial or 
quadrennial, the legislature by adjourning sometimes gives itself a second session. 

* The members, however, being usually new to the work, are rawer and 
positively more dangerous when their term includes only one session than 
they are during the second session in those States which allow two. 
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reform the legislatures by inducing good men to enter them, 
and keeping a more constantly \igilant public opinion fixed upon 
them ? ’’ 

The answer to this ver^^ pertinent question '^ill be found in 
the chapters of Part III. which follow, I '^ill only so far antici- 
pate what is there stated as to observe that the better citizens 
have found it so difficult and troublesome to reform the legis- 
latures that they have concluded to be content with curing such 
and so many symptoms as they can find medicines for, and 
waiting to see in what new direction the \irus will work. xAfter 
all/' they say, ^Hhe disease, though it is painful and vexing, does 
mot endanger the life of the patient, does not even diminish his 
strength. The wnrst that the legislatures can do is to waste 
some money, and try some foolish experiments from which the 
good sense of the people will presently withdraw. Every one 
has his crosses to bear, and ours are comparatively light.” 
All which is true enough, but ignores twm important features 
in the situation, one, that the constitutional organs of govern- 
ment become constantly more discredited, the other that 
the tremendous influence exerted by wealth and the misuse of 
public rights permitted to capitalists, and especially to incor- 
porated companies, have created among the masses of the 
people ideas which may break out in demands for legislation 
of a new and dangerous kind. 

The survey of the State governments which we have now 
completed suggests several reflections. 

One of these is that the political importance of the States 
is no longer what it was in the early days of the Republic. 
Although the States have grown enormously in wealth and 
population, they have declined relatively to the central gov- 
ernment. The excellence of State laws and the merits of a 
State administration still make a great difference to the inhabit- 
ants, but the more thorough consolidation of the country and 
the fact that some of the most important questions, such as those 
relating to Trusts and to railroads, are questions in which 
the hand of the National government is felt, dispose people to 
look rather to the latter. The matters which the State deals 
with, largely as they influence the welfare of the citizen, do 
not touch his imagination like those which Congress handles, 
because the latter determine the relations of the Republic to 
the rest of the world, and affect all the area that lies between 
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the two oceans. The State set out as an isolated and self- 
sufficing commonwealth. It is now merely a part of a far 
grander whole, which seems to be slowly absorbing its functions 
and stunting its growth, as the great tree stunts the shrubs over 
which its spreading boughs have begun to cast their shade. 

I do not mean to say that the people have ceased to care for 
their States ; far from it. They are proud of their States, 
be there much or be there little to be proud of. That passion- 
ate love of competition which possesses English-speaking men, 
makes them eager that their State should surpass the neigh- 
bouring States in the number of the clocks it m^es, the hogs it 
Mils, the pumpMns it rears, that their particular star should 
shine at least as brightly as the other forty-seven in the national 
flag. But if these commonwealths meant to their citizens what 
they did in the days of the Revolution, if they commanded an 
equal measure of their loyalty, and influenced as largely their 
individual welfare, the State legislatures would not be left 
to professionals or third-rate men. The truth is that the State 
has shrivelled up. It retains its old legal powers over the citizens, 
its old lepl rights as against the central government. It still 
displays its peculiar patriotism at every public celebration, 
and recalls its historic heroes. In Virginia and Massachusetts, 
for instance, in Vermont and Kentucky, and again in such a 
great Western State as California, there is plenty of State 
pride. But it does not interest its citizens as it once did. 
Men do not now say, like Ames in 1782, that their State is 
their country, And as the central government overshadows 
it in one direction, so the ^eat cities have encroached upon it 
in another. The population of a single city is sometimes a 
fourth or a fifth part of the whole population of the State; 
and city questions interest this population more than State 
questions do ; city officials have begun to rival or even to dwarf 
State officials. 

Observe, however, that while the growth of the Union has 
relatively dwarfed the State, the absolute increase of the State 
in population has changed the character of the State itself. 
In 1790 seven of the thirteen original States had each of them 
less than 300,000, only one more than 500,000 inhabitants. 


Congress ; ‘^Sir, I confess it, the 
tot pnbhc love of my he^ is the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. There 
IS my fireside ; there are the tombs of my anoestprs/^ 
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Now thirty-one have more than 1,000,000 each, twenty have 
more than 2,000,000, and ten of these have more than 2,500,000. 
Hence, in spite of railroads and telegraphs, the individual citi- 
zens know less of one another, have less personal acquaintance 
with their leading men, and less personal interest in the affairs 
of the community than in the old days when the State was no 
more populous than an English county like Bedford or Somer- 
set. Thus the special advantages of local government have to 
a large extent vanished from the American States of to-day. 
They are local bodies in the sense of having no great imperial 
interests to fire men’s minds. They are not local in the sense 
of giving their members a familiar knowledge and a lively in- 
terest in the management of their affairs. Hamilton may have 
been right in thinking that the large States ought to be sub- 
divided,^ At any rate it is to this want of direct local interest 
on the part of the people, that some of the faults of their legis- 
latures may be ascribed. 

The chief lesson which a study of the more vicious among 
the State legislatures teaches, is that power does not necessa- 
rily bring responsibility in its train. I should be ashamed to 
write down so bald a platitude, were it not one of those plati- 
tudes which are constantly forgotten or ignored. People who 
know well enough that, in private life, wealth or rank or any 
other kind of power is as likely to mar a man as to make him, 
to lower as to raise his sense of duty, have nevertheless con- 
tracted the habit of talking as if human nature changed when 
it entered public life, as if the mere possession of public func- 
tions, whether of voting or of legislating, tended of itself to 
secure their proper exercise. We know that power does not 
purify men in despotic governments, but we talk as if it did 
so in free governments. Every one would of course admit, if 
the point were put flatly to him, that power alone is not enough, 

1 It is, however, also argued that there are some large States in. which the 
mischievous action of the multitude of a great city is held in check by the 
steadier rural voters. If such States had been subdivided, the subdivision 
which happened to contain the great city would lie at the mercy of this multi- 
tude. The question has not taken practical shape, for no State has asked to he 
divided, though there was once a movement to divide Kansas into two States 
by a N and R line, and some Southern Californians have talked of seceding. 

Texas is the only State which possesses (under the statute admitting her) 
a right to divide herself into several States without obtaining permission from 
Congress. She is big enough for four or five. 

Hamilton’s reason seems to have been a fear that the States would be too 
strong for the ^atioual government. 
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but that there must be added to power, in the case of the voter, 
a direct interest in the choice of good men ; in the case of the 
legislator, responsibility to the voters; in the case of both, a 
measure of enlightenment and honour. What the legislatures of 
the worst States show is not merely the need for the existence of 
a sound public opinion, for such a public opinion exists, but the 
need for methods by which it can be brought into efficient action 
upon representatives, who, if they are left to themselves, and 
are not individually persons with a sense of honour and a char- 
acter to lose, will be at least as bad in public life as they could be 
in private. The greatness of the scale on which they act, and 
of the material interests they control, will do little to inspire 
them. New York and Pennsylvania are by far the largest and 
wealthiest States in the Union. Their legislatures are confessedly 
among the worst. 
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In the last preceding chapters I have attempted to describe 
first the structure of the machinery of State governments, and 
then this machinery in motion as well as at rest, — that is to 
say, the actual working of the various departments in their 
relations to one another. We may now ask, What is the mo- 
tive power which sets and keeps these wheels and pistons going ? 
Where is the steam that drives the machine ? 

The steam is supplied by the political parties. In speaking 
of the parties I must, to some slight extent, anticipate what 
will be more fully explained in Part III. : but it seems worth 
while to incur this inconvenience for the sake of bringing to- 
gether all that refers specially to the States, and of completing 
the picture of their political life.^ 

The States evidently present some singular conditions for 
the development of a party system. They are self-governing 
communities with large legislative and administrative powers, 
existing inside a much greater community of which they are 
for many purposes independent. They must have parties, and 
this community, the Federal Union, has also parties. What is 
the relation of the one set of parties to the other ? 

There are three kinds of relations possible, viz. : — 

Each State might have a party of its own, entirely uncon- 
nected with the national parties, but created by State issues — 
Le, advocating or opposing measures which fall within the ex- 
clusive competence of the State. 

Each State might have parties which, while based upon State 
issues, were influenced by the national parties, and in some sort 
of affiliation with the latter. 

The parties in each State might be merely local subdivisions 

^ Many readers may find it better to skip this chapter until they have read 
those which follow (Chapters LIII.-LVI.) upon the history, tenets, and present 
condition of the ©reat national parties. 
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of t]h.6 national parties, the national issues and organizations 
swallowing up, or rather pushing aside, the State issues and 
the organizations formed to deal with them. 

The nature of the State governments would lead us to expect 
to find the first of these relations existing. The sphere of the 
State is different, some few topics of concurrent jurisdiction 
excepted, from that of the National government. What the 
State can deal with, the National government cannot touch. 
What the National government can deal with lies beyond the 
province of the State.^ The State governor and legislature are 
elected without relation to the President and Congress, and 
when elected have nothing to do with those authorities. Hence 
a question fit to be debated and voted upon in Congress can 
seldom be a question fit to be also debated and voted upon in a 
State legislature, and the party formed for advocating its pas- 
sage through Congress will have no scope for similar action within 
a State, while on the other hand a State party, seeking to carry 
some State law, will have no motive for approaching Congress, 
which can neither help it nor hurt it. The great questions 
which have divided the Union since its foundation, and on 
which national parties have been based, have been questions 
of foreign policy, of the creation of a national bank, of a pro- 
tective tariff, of the extension of slavery, of the reconstruction 
of the South after the war. With none of these had a State 
legislature any title to deal : all lay within the Federal sphere. 
So the questions of currency and tariff reform, which towards the 
close of the nineteenth century c^e to be among the most 
important questions before the country, were outside the province 
of the State governments. We might therefore expect that 
the State parties would be as distinct from the national parties 
as are the State governments from the Federal. 

The contrary has happened. The national parties have en- 
gulfed the State parties. The latter have disappeared abso- 
lutely as independent bodies, and survive merely as branches 
of the national parties, working each in its own State for the tenets 
and purposes which a national party professes and seeks to at- 
tain. So much is this the case that one may say that a State 
party has rarely (save to some extent in the South) any marked 

^Some topics, such as legislation relating to railways and to corporations 
generally, lie partly in one sphere, partly in the other, and much inconvenience 
has thence resulted. See Chap. XXIX. 
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local colour, that it is seldom, and then but slightly, the result of 
a compromise between State issues and national issues, such as 
I have indicated in suggesting the second form of possible rela- 
tion. The national issues have thrown matters of State com- 
petence entirely into the shade, and have done so almost from 
the foundation of the Republic. The local parties which existed 
in 1789 in most or all of the States were soon absorbed into the 
Federalists and Democratic Republicans who sprang into life 
after the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 

The results of this phenomenon have been so important that 
we may stop to examine its causes. 

Within four years from their origin, the strife of the two great 
national parties became intense over the whole Union. From 
1793 till 1815 grave issues of foreign policy, complicated with 
issues of domestic policy, stirred men to fierce passion and 
strenuous effort. State business, being more commonplace, ex- 
citing less feeling, awakening no interest outside State bounda- 
ries, fell into the background. The leaders who won fame and 
followers were national leaders ; and a leader came to care for 
his influence within his State chiefly as a means of gaining 
strength in the wider national field. Even so restlessly active 
and versatile a people as the Americans cannot feel warmly 
about two sets of diverse interests at the same time, cannot 
create and work simultaneously two distinct and unconnected 
party organizations. The State, therefore, had, to use the 
transatlantic phrase, 'Ho take the back seat.” Before 1816 
the process was complete ; the dividing lines between parties 
in every State were those drawn by national questions. And 
from 1827 down to the end of the century the renewed keenness 
of party warfare kept these parties constantly on the stretch, and 
forced them to use all the support they could win in a State for 
the purposes of the national struggle. 

There was one way in which predominance in a State could 
be so directly used. The Federal senators are chosen by the 
State legislatures. The party therefore which gains a majority 
in the State legislature gains two seats in the smaller and more 
powerful branch of Congress. As parties in Confess are gen- 
erally pretty equally balanced, this advantage is well worth 
fighting for, and is a constant spur to the efforts of national 
politicians to carry the State elections in a particular State. 
Besides, in America, above all countries, nothing succeeds like 
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success ; and in each State the party which carries the State 
elections is held likely to carry the elections for the national 
House of Representatives, and for the President also. 

Moreover, there are the offices. The Federal offices in each 
State are very numerous. They are in the gift of whichever 
national party happens to be in power, i.e. counts among its 
members the President for the time being. He bestows them 
upon those who in each State have worked hardest for the 
national party there. Thus the influence of Washington and 
its presiding deities is everywhere felt, and even the party 
which is in a minority in a particular State, and therefore loses 
its share of the State offices, may be cheered and fed by morsels of 
patronage from the national table. The national parties are in 
fact all-pervasive, and leave little room for the growth of any 
other groupings or organizations. A purely State party, indif- 
ferent to national issues, would, if it were started now, have no 
support from outside, would have few posts to bestow, because 
the State offices are neither numerous nor well paid, could have 
no pledge of permanence such as the vast mechanism of the 
national parties provides, would offer little prospect of aiding 
its leaders to win wealth or fame in the \vider theatre of 
Congress. 

Accordingly the national parties have complete possession 
of the field. In every State from Maine to Texas all State 
elections for the governorship and other offices are fought on 
their lines; all State legislatures are divided into members 
belonging to one or other of them. Every trial of strengthen 
a State election is assumed to presage a similar result in a 
national election. Every State office is deemed as fitting a 
reward for services to the national party as for services in 
State contests. In fact the whole machinery is worked exactly 
as if the State were merely a subdivision of the Union for elec- 
toral purposes. Yet nearly all the questions which come before 
State legislatures have nothing whatever to do with the tenets 
of the national parties, while votes of State legislatures, except 
in respect of the choice of senators, can neither advance nor 
retard the progress of any cause which lies within the competence 
of Congress. 

How has this system affected the working of the State govern- 
ments, and especially of their legislatures ? 

It has prevented the growth within a State of State parties 
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addressing themselves to the questions which belong to its legis- 
lature, and really affect its welfare. 

^ The natural source of a party is a common belief, a common 
aim and purpose. For this men league themselves together 
and agree to act in concert. A State party ought therefore to 
be formed out of persons who desire the State to do something, 
or not to do it ; to pass such and such a law, to grant money to 
such and such an object. It is, however, formed with reference 
to no such aim or purpose, but to matters which the State can- 
not influence. Hence a singular unreality in the State parties. 
In most of the legislatures as well as through the electoral 
districts they cohere very closely. But this cohesion is of no 
service or significance for nine-tenths of the questions that 
come before the legislature for its decision, seeing that such 
questions are not touched by the platform of either party. 
Party, therefore, does not fulfil its legitimate ends. It does not 
produce the co-operation of leaders in preparing, of followers in 
supporting, a measure or line of policy. It does not secure the 
keen criticism by either side of the measures or policy advo- 
cated by the other. It is an artificial aggregation of persons 
linked together for purposes unconnected with the work they 
have to do. 

This state of things may seem to possess the advantage of 
permitting questions to be considered on their merits, apart 
from that spirit of faction which in England, for instance, dis- 
poses the men on one side to reject a proposal of the other side 
on the score, not of its demerits, but of the quarter it proceeds 
from. Such an advantage would certainly exist if members 
were elected to the State legislatures irrespective of party, if 
the practice was to look out for good men who would manage 
State business prudently and pass useful laws. This, however, 
is not the practice. The strength of the national parties prevents 
it. Every member is elected as a party man ; and the experi- 
ment of legislatures working without parties has as little chance 
of being tried in the several States as in Congress itself. There 
is yet another benefit which the plan seems to promise. The 
State legislatures may seem a narrow sphere for an enterprising 
genius, and their work uninteresting to a superior mind. But 
if they lead into the larger field of national politics, if distinction 
in them opens the door to a fame and power extending over the 
country, able men will seek to enter and to shine in the legis- 
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latures of tie States. This is the same argument as is used by 
those who defend the practice, now general in England, of fight- 
ing municipal and other local elections on party lines. Better 
men, it is said, are glad to enter the town councils than could 
otherwise be induced to do so, because in doing so they serve 
the party, and establish a claim on it ; they commend themselves 
to their fellow-citizens as fit candidates for Parliament. The 
possible loss of not getting a good set of town councillors irre- 
spective of party lines is thought to be more than compensated 
by the certain gain of men whose ambition would overlook a town 
council, were it not thus made a stage in their political career. 
This case is the more like that of America because these English 
municipal bodies have rarely anything to do with the issues which 
divide the two great English parties. Men are elected to them 
as Tories or Liberals whose Toryism or Liberalism is utterly 
indifferent so far as the business of the council goes. 

Whether or no this reasoning be sound as regards England, 
I doubt if the American legislatures gain in efficiency by having 
only party men in them, and whether the elections would be any 
worse cared for if party was a secondary idea in the voters^ 
minds. Already these elections are entirely in the bands of 
party managers, to whom intellect and knowledge do not com- 
mend an aspirant, any more than does character. Experience 
in a State legislature certainly gives a politician good chances of 
seeing behind the scenes, and makes him familiar with the meth- 
ods employed by professionals. But it affords few opportu- 
nities for distinction in the higher walks of public life, and it is 
as likely to lower as to raise his aptitude for them. However, a 
good many men find their way into Congress through the State 
legislatures — though it is no longer the rule that persons chosen 
Federal senators by those bodies must have served in them — 
and perhaps the average capacity of members is kept up by the 
presence of persons who seek to use the State legislature as a 
stepping-stone to something further. The question is purely 
specffiative. Party has domdnated and will dominate all State 
elections. Under existing conditions the thing cannot be other- 
wise. 

It is, however, obviously impossible to treat as party matters 
many of the questions that come before the legislatures. Local 
and personal bills, which, it will be remembered, occupy by far 
die larger part of the time and labours of these bodies, do not 
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fall within party lines at all. The only difference the party 
system makes to them is that a party leader who takes up such 
a bill has exceptional facilities for putting it through, and that a 
district which returns a member belonging to the majority has 
some advantage when trying to secure a benefit for itself. It 
is the same with appropriations of State funds to any local pur- 
pose. Members use their party influence and party affiliation ; 
but the advocacy of such schemes and opposition to them have 
comparatively little to do with party divisions, and it constantly 
happens that men of both parties are found combining to 
carry some project by which they or their constituents will gain. 
Of course the less reputable a member is, the more apt will he 
be to enter into “rings” which have nothing to do with politics 
in their proper sense, the more ready to scheme with any trickster, 
to whichever party he adheres. Of measures belonging to what 
may be called genuine legislation, i.e. measures for improving the 
general law and administration of the State, some are so rernote 
from any party issue, and so unhkely to enure to the credit of 
either party, that they are considered on their merits. A bill, 
for instance, for improving the State lunatic asylums, or forbid- 
ding lotteries, or restricting the freedom of divorce, would 
have nothing either to hope or to fear from party action. It 
would be introduced by some member who desired reform for 
its own sake, and would be passed if this member, having con- 
vinced the more enlightened among his colleagues that it would 
do good, or his colleagues generally that the people wished it, 
could overcome the difficulties which the pressure of a crowd of 
competing bills is sure to place in its way. Other public meas- 
ures, however, may excite popular feeling, may be demanded by 
one class or section of opinion and resisted by another. Bills 
dealing with the sale of intoxicants, or regulating the hours of 
labour, or attacking railway companies, or prohibitmg the sale 
of oleomargarine as butter, are matters of such keen mterest 
to some one section of the population, that a party wiu gam 
support from many citizens by espousing them, and may pos- 
sibly estrange others. Hence, though such bills have rarely 
any connection with the tenets of either party, it is worth the 
while of a party to win votes by throwing its weight for or against 
them, according as it judges that there is more to gam by taking 
the one course or the other. In the case of oleomargmne, for 
instance, there was clearly more to be gained by supporting than 
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by opposing, because the farmers, especially in the agricultural 
North-West, constitute a much stronger vote than any persons 
who could suffer by restricting the sale of the substance. We 
should accordingly expect to ffnd, and observers did in fact 
find, both parties competing for the honour of passing such a bill. 
There was a race between a number of members, anxious to 
gain credit for themselves and their friends. Intoxicants open 
up a more difficult problem. Strong as the Prohibitionists and 
local option men are in all the northern and western, and, 
recently, in the southern States also, the Germans, not to speak 
of the Irish and the liquor dealers, are in some States also so 
strong, and so fond of their beer, that it is a hazardous thing for 
a party to hoist the anti-liquor flag. Accordingly both parties 
have been apt to fence with this question. Speaking broadly, 
therefore, these questions of general State legislation are not 
party questions, though liable at any moment to become so, 
if one or other party takes them up. 

Is there then no such thing as a real State party, agitating 
or working solely within State limits, and inscribing on its 
banner a principle or project which State legislation can 
advance ? 

Such a party does sometimes arise. In California, for in- 
stance, there grew up in the seventies a strong feeling against 
the Chinese, and a desire to exclude them. Both Republicans 
and Democrats were affected by the feeling, and fell in with it. 
But out of this there sprang up a little later a third party, 
which claimed to be specially ''anti-Mongolian,'^ while also 
attacking capitalists and railways ; and it lasted for some time, 
confusing the politics of the State. Questions affecting the canals 
of the State became at one time a powerful factor in the parties 
of New York. In Virginia the question of repudiating the State 
debt gave birth some time after the Civil War to a party which 
called itself the "Readjusters," and by the help of negro votes 
carried the State at several elections. In some of the North- 
Western States the farmers associated themselves in societies 
called "Granges," purporting to be formed for the promotion of 
agriculture, and created a Granger party, which secured drastic 
legislation against the railroad companies and other so-called 
monopolists. The same forces acting over a still wider area 
produced more recently the so-called Farmers' Alliance, which 
figured so prominently in the congressional elections of 1890 , 
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and under the name of the People’s Party, in those of 1892 . 
And in most States there now exists an active Prohibitionist 
party, which agitates for the strengthening and better enforce- 
ment of laws restricting or forbidding the sale of intoxicants. 
It deems itself also a national party, since it has an organization 
which covers a great part of the Union. But its operations are 
far more active in the States, because the liquor traffic belongs to 
State legislation, although the \ictories recently won for the 
anti-liquor cause have not usually been won by its own direct 
party action, but by the acceptance of the doctrine by one other 
of the regular parties.^ Since, how^ever, it can rarely secure 
many members in a State legislature, it acts chiefly by 
influencing the existing parties, and frightening them into 
pretending to meet its wishes. 

All these groups or factions were or are associated on the 
basis of some doctrine or practical proposal which they put 
forward. But it sometimes also happens that, without any 
such basis, a party is formed in a State inside one of the regular 
national parties ; or, in other words, that the national party in 
the State splits up into two factions, probably more embittered 
against each other than against the other regular party. Such 
State factions, for they hardly deserve to be called parties, 
generally arise from, or soon become coloured by, the rivalries of 
leaders, each of whom draws a certain number of politicians 
with him. New York is the State that has seen most of them ; 
and in it they often tended to grow distinctly personal. The 
Hunkers and Barnburners who divided the Democratic party 
many years ago, and subsequently passed into the Hards” 
and the Softs,” began in genuine differences of opinion 
about canal management and other State questions.^ The 
“Stalwart” and “Half-breed” sections of the Eepublican party 
in the same State, whose bitter feuds amused the country 
about 1880 , were mere factions, each attached to a leader, or 
group of leaders, but without distinctive principles. Still more 
purely personal were the factions of “Regular” and “Union” 


1 Congress lias of course power to impose, and has imposed^ an excise upon 
liquor, but this is far from meeting the demands of the temperance party. 

2 The names of these factions, the changes they pass through, and the way 
in which they immediat^y get involved with the ambitions and antipathies of 
particular leaders, recall the factions in the Italian cities of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, such as the White and Black Guelfs of Florence in the 
time of Dante, 
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Republicans in Delaware, due to the efforts of a single poli- 
tician to secure a seat in the United States Senate. 

It will be seen from this fact, as well as from others given 
in the preceding chapter, that the dignity and magnitude of 
State politics have declined. They have become more pacific 
in methods, but less serious and more personal in their aims. 
In old days the State had real political struggles, in which men 
sometimes took up arms. There was a rebellion in Massachu- 
setts in 1786-87, which it needed some smart fighting to put down, 
and another in Rhode Island in 1842, due to the discontent of 
the masses with the then existing Constitution.^ The battles of 
later generations have been fought at the polling-booths, though 
sometimes won in the rooms where the votes were counted by 
partisan officials. That heads are counted instead of being 
broken is no doubt an improvement. But these struggles do 
not always stir the blood of the people as those of the old time 
did : they seem to evoke less patriotic interest in the State, 
less public spirit for securing her good government. 

This change does not necessarily indicate a feebler sense of 
political duty. It is due to that shrivelling up of the State to 
which I referred in last chapter. A century ago the State was 
a commonwealth comparable to an Italian republic like Bologna 
or Siena, or one of the German free imperial cities of the middle 
ages, to Ltibeck, for instance, or to Nurnberg, which, though 
it formed part of the Empire, had a genuine and vigorous politi- 
cal life of its own, in which the faiths, hopes, passions of the 
citizens were involved. Nowadays the facilities of communi- 
cation, the movements of trade, the unprecedented diffusion 
of literature, and, perhaps not least, the dominance of the great 
national parties, whose full tide swells all the creeks and inlets 
of a State no less than the mid channel of national politics at 
Washington, have drawn the minds of the masses as well as of 
the more enlightened citizens away from the State legisla- 


^ Ib these rainiature civil wars there was a tendency for the city folk to be on 
one side and the agriculturists on the other, a phenomenon which was observed 
long ago in Greece, where the aristocratic party lived in the city and the poor 
in the fields. In the sixth century b.c. the riourned 

over the degradation of political life which t. of the 

country churls. The hostility of the urban and rural population sometimes 
recurs in Switzerland. The country people of the canton of Basil fought a 
bloody battle some years ago with the people of the city, and the little com- 
faonwealth had to be subdivided into two, Basil City and Basil Country. 

•I 
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tures, whose functions have come to seem trivial and their 
strifes petty. ^ 

In saying this I do not mean to withdraw or modify what 
was said, in an earlier chapter, of the greatness of an American 
State, and the attachment of its inhabitants to it. Those propo- 
sitions are, I believe, true of a State as compared to any local 
division of any European country, the cantons of Switzerland 
excepted. I am here speaking of a State as compared with the 
nation, and of men’s feelings towards their State to-day as com- 
pared with the feehngs of a century ago. I am, moreover, 
speaking not so much of sentimental loyalty to the State, con- 
sidered as a whole, for this is still strong, but of the practical 
interest taken in its government. Even in Great Britain many 
a man is proud of his city, of Edinburgh say, or of Manchester, 
who takes only the slenderest interest in the management of its 
current business. 

There is indeed some resemblance between the attitude of 
the inhabitants of a great English town towards their municipal 
government and that of the people of a State to their State 
government. The proceedings of English town councils are 
little followed or regarded either by the W’ealthier or the poorer 
residents. The humble voter does not know or care who is 
mayor. The head of a great mercantile house never thinks of 
offering himself for such a post. In London the Metropolitan 
Board of Works raised and spent a vast revenue : but its dis- 
cussions were seldom commented on in the newspapers and very 
few persons of good social standing were to be found among its 
members. Even the London County Council attracts less at- 
tention than the magnitude of its operations deserves. Allowing 
for the contrast between the English bodies, with their strictly 
limited powers, and the immense competence of an American 
State legislature, this English phenomenon is sufficiently like 
those of America to be worth taking as an illustration. 

We may accordingly say that the average American voter, 
belonging to the labouring or farming or shopkeeping class, 
troubles himself little about the conduct of State business. 

^ Similar ft-elings mad© the three last surviving Hanseatic free cities will- 
ingly resign their independence to become members of the new German Em- 
pire, because the sentiment of pan-Germanic patriotism had so overborne the 
old fondness for local indcpondonce, that no regret was felt in resigning pari of 
the latter in order to secure a share in the fuller national life of the great Ger- 
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He votes the party ticket at elections as a good party man, and 
is pleased when his party wins. When a question comes up 
which interests him, like that of canal management, or the 
regulation of railway rates, or a limitation of the hours of labour, 
he is eager to use his vote, and watches what passes in the 
legislature. He is sometimes excited over a contest for the 
governorship, and if the candidate of the other party is a stronger 
and more honest man, may possibly desert his party on that one 
issue. But in ordinary times he follows the proceedings of the 
legislature so little that an American humourist, describing 
the initial stages of dotage, observes that the poor old man 
took to filing the reports of the debates in his State legislature. 
The politics which the voter reads by preference are national 
politics ; and especially whatever touches the next presidential 
election. In State contests that which chiefly fixes his attention 
is the influence of a State victory on an approaching national 
contest. 

The more educated and thoughtful citizen, especially in great 
States, like New York and Pennsylvania, is apt to be disgusted 
by the sordidness of many State politicians and the pettiness 
of most. He regards Albany and Harrisburg much as he re- 
gards a wasps^ nest in one of the trees of his suburban garden. 
The insects eat his fruit, and may sting his children ; but it is 
too much trouble to set up a ladder and try to reach them. 
Some public-spirited young men have, however, occasionally 
thrown themselves into the muddy whirlpool of the New York 
legislature, chiefly for the sake of carrying Acts for the better 
government of cities. WTien the tenacity of such men proves 
equal to their courage, they gain in time the active support of 
those who have hitherto stood aloof, regarding State politics 
as a squabble over offices and jobs. With the help of the press 
they were able to carry measures such as an improved Ballot 
Act, or Civil Service Act, or an Act for checking expenditure 
at elections, reforms not only valuable in their own State but 
setting an example which other States are apt to follow. But 
the prevalence of the rule that a man can be elected only in the 
district where he lives, renders it difficult permanently to main- 
tain a reforming party in a legislature, so those who, instead 
of shrugging their shoulders, put them to the wheel, generally 
prefer to carry their energies into the field of national politics, 
thin k i n g that larger and swifter results are to be obtained 
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there, because victories achieved in and through the National 
government have an immediate moral influence upon the coun- 
try at large. 

A European observer, sympathetic with the aims of the 
reformers, is inclined to think that the battle for honest gov- 
ernment ought to be fought everywhere, in State legislatures 
and city councils as well as in the national elections and in the 
press, and is at first surprised that so much effort should be 
needed to secure what all good citizens, to whichever party 
they belong, might be expected to work for. But he would be 
indeed a self-confident European who should fancy he had dis- 
covered anything which had not already occurred to his shrewd 
American friends ; and the longer such an observer studies the 
problem, the better does he learn to appreciate the difficulties 
which the system of party organization, to be hereafter described, 
throws in the way of all reforming efforts. 
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NOTE TO THE EDITION OF 1910 
Recent Tendencies in State 'Politics 

Upon a review of the last twenty years, I am led to believe that State 
legislatures, wMch had in most parts of the country lost some of the 
resi>eet formerly entertained for them, have not declined any further 
in intellectual quality, and are on the whole less open to moral cen- 
sure than they were in 1888. In some States, especially in the West, 
they are believed to have improved. Nevertheless the disposition of 
the people to distrust them continues. This appears not only in the 
restriction of their powers and the shortening of their sessions but also 
in two other noteworthy forms. 

One is the tendency to turn from the legislature to the Governor 
and encourage him to take the initiative and assert himself as a motive 
power leading the legislature and appealing directly to the people for 
their support. The difficulty of fixing lesponsibilitj' upon large repre- 
sentative bodies seems both in States and in Cities to be inducing the 
people to invest the executive head of the State or City with a discre- 
tion wider than would have formerly been allowed to him or than is 
allowed to executive officials in Great Britain. This is now visible not 
so much in the widening of his legal functions (although his power 
of appointing to posts has been in some States extended), as in the 
land of authority which the Governor is able, when personally capable, 
firm and upright, to exert. 

The other form is the introduction of those highly democratic insti- 
tutions, the Referendum and the Initiative. These, though as yet 
established in only a few of the Western States, give evidence of the 
desire which is spreading in the West for the people to take power out 
of the hands of the legislature and wield it themselves. The source of 
this desire probably lies not so much in the eagerness of the masses to 
car^ further the principle of popular sovereignty, as in a certain im- 
patience with the representative assemblies, which are supposed to be 
too largely the creatures of the party organizations and to be liable to 
yield to the influences which powerful financial interests can bring to 
bear. Such impatience is not always justified, for the masses some- 
times expect from legislation benefits which no legislation can give and 
blame their representatives when the fault lies not in the latter but in 
the nature of things. But the people will in trying to do themselves 
the work they desire to have done doubtless come to learn in time how 
much harder that work is than they had believed, and how much more 
skill it needs than either they or their legislators have yet acquired. 
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The National government has ever since its establishment 
possessed a vast area of land outside the limits of the several 
States, the larger part of which long remained mid, inhabited 
only by Indian tribes. When, with the westward advance of the 
whites, any particular region became sufficiently settled to re« 
quire a regular government and be capable of some form of 
self-government, its boundaries were set, and it was erected 
into what is called a Territory. Most of the States admitted 
subsequently to the original thirteen were for a time Territories, 
and became States when they reached a certain population. 
The process went on till all the Continental area of the United 
States was thus, after passing through the Territorial stage, dis- 
tributed into States, and there now remains in that area only 
one region still called a Territory. This is Alaska. Outside 
the Continent there is another Territory, viz. : the Hawaiian 
Islands, of which I shall speak in a later chapter. Besides these 
two regions there is one part of the country which is not a State 
and has no self-governing institutions. The District of Colum- 
bia is a piece of land set apart to contain the city of Washington, 
which is the seat of the Federal government. It is governed by 
three commissioners appointed by the President, and has no 
local legislature nor mimicipal government, the only legislative 
authority being Congress, in which it is not represented. Being 
well administered, it is held up by unfriendly critics of democracy 
as a model of the happy results of an enlightened despotism. 

Alaska (area 590,884 square miles, population in 1910, 64,356, 
of whom half were Indians was under the direct authority of 
officers appointed by the President and of laws passed by Con- 
gress, until 1912, when Congress provided for a local legislature. 
Its population has grown with the discovery of valuable minerals, 

1 The total number of Indians in the United States (excluding Alaska) wa^ 
returned in 1890 at 248,253, and in 1912 at 327,348. 
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but it is hardly likely for a long time to come to receive complete 
self-governing institutions. 

Although the Territorial form of government has now ceased 
on the North American Continent it seems to deserve some 
description, not only because it still exists in Hawaii, and may 
possibly be applied elsewhere in the dominions of the United 
States, but also because it was so long in force over a vast 
area that some Imowledge of it is needed to understand the 
phases through which the country passed. 

Until 1889, the Organized Territories, eight in number, formed 
a broad belt extending from Canada on the north to Mexico 
on the south, and separating the States of the Mississippi 
Valley from those of the Pacific slope. In that year Con- 
gress passed Acts under which three of them, Dakota (which 
divided itself into North Dakota and South Dakota), Montana, 
and Washington became entitled to be admitted as States; 
while in 1890 two others (Idaho and Wyoming) were similarly 
permitted to become States. Then the Territory of Utah was 
admitted and became a State (1894) . Finally in 1910 an Act 
was passed providing for the admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico so soon as they should give themselves proper con- 
stitutions. The Territory of Oklahoma and the region called 
Indian Territory, united to form the State of Oklahoma, were 
admitted in 1907. The Territorial form of government had 
some interesting features, for it differed from that which exists 
in the several States, and was in some points more akin to that 
of the self-governing colonies of Great Britain. This form 
was in each Territory created by Federal statutes, beginning 
with the great Ordinance for the Government of the Territory 
of the United States north-west of the River Ohio, passed by 
the Congress of the Confederation in 1787. Since that year 
different statutes, not always similar in their provisions, were 
enacted for creating particular Territories, under the general 
power conferred upon Congress by the Federal Constitution 
(Art. iv. § 3). 

The fundamental law of every Territory, as of every State, 
is the Federal Constitution ; but whereas every State has also 
its own popularly enacted State Constitution, the Territories 
are not regulated by any similar instruments, which for them 
are replaced by the Federal statutes establishing their govern- 
ment and prescribing its form» 
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la a Territory, as in ever3^ State, the executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments were kept distinct. At first local 
legislative power was vested in the Governor and the judges ; 
it was afterward conferred on an elective legislature. In the 
later form, the Executive consisted of a governor appointed 
for four years by the President of the United States, with the 
consent of the Senate, and removable hy the President, to- 
gether with a secretary, treasurer, auditor, and usually also a 
superintendent of public instruction and a librarian. The gov- 
ernor commanded the militia, and had a veto upon the acts of 
the legislature, which, however, was (in most Territories) cap- 
able of being overridden by a two-thirds majority in each 
house. He was responsible to the Federal government, and re- 
ported yearly to the President on the condition of the Territory, 
often making his report a sort of prospectus in which the advan- 
tages which his dominions offered to intending immigrants were 
fondly set forth. He also sent a message to the legislature 
at the beginning of each session. Important as was the post of 
Governor, it was often bestowed as a mere piece of party pat- 
ronage, with no great regard to the fitness of the appointee. 

A Territorial legislature was composed of two Houses, a 
Council of twelve persons, and a House of Representatives of 
twenty-four persons, elected by districts. The session was 
limited (by Federal statutes) to sixty days, and the salary of 
a member fixed at $4 per day. The Houses worked much 
like those in the States, doing the bulk of their business by 
standing committees, and frequently suspending their rules to 
run measures through with little or no debate. The electoral 
franchise was left to be fixed by Territorial statute, but Federal 
statutes prescribed that every member should be resident in the 
district he represented. The sphere of legislation allowed to the 
legislature was wide, indeed practically as wide as that enjoyed 
by the legislature of a State, but subject to certain Federal 
restrictions.^ It was subject also to the still more important right 

1 Revised Statutes of U. S. of 1878, § 1851. — “The legislative power of 
every Territory shall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation not incon- 
sistent with the Constitution and laws of the United States. But no law shall 
be passed interfering with the primary di-^posal of the soil; no tax shall be 
imposed on the property of the United States, nor shall the lands or other 
property of non-residents be taxed higher than the lands or other property of 
residents.” 

§1889, — “The legislative assemblies of the several Territories shaU not 
grant private charters or especial privileges, but they may, by general incor- 
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of Congress to annul or modify by its own statutes any Ter- 
ritorial act. In some Territories every act was directed to be 
submitted to Congress for its approval, and, if disapproved, to 
be of no effect ; in others submission was not required. But in 
all Congress could exercise without stint its power to override 
the statutes passed by a Territorial legislature, as the British 
Parliament may override those of a self-governing colony. This 
power was not largely or often exercised. The most remark- 
able instance was furnished by Utah, where congressional legis- 
lation has had a hard fight in breaking down polygamy, finding 
it necessary even to impose a test oath upon voters. 

The Judiciary consisted of three or more judges of a Supreme 
Court, appointed for four years by the President, with the con- 
sent of the Senate, together with a U. S. district attorney and 
a U. S. marshal. The law administered was partly Federal, all 
Federal statutes being construed to take effect, where properly 
applicable, in the Territories, partly local, created in each Ter- 
ritory by its own statutes; and appeals where the sum in 
dispute was above a certain value went to the Supreme Fed- 
deral Court. Although these courts were created by Congress 
in pursuance of its general sovereignty — they did not fall within 
the provisions of the Constitution for a Federal judiciary — the 
Territorial legislature regulated their practice and procedure. 
The expense of Territorial governments was borne by the 
Federal treasury. 

The Territories sent neither senators nor representatives to 
Congress, nor did they take part in presidential elections. The 
House of Representatives, under a statute, admitted a delegate 
from each of them to sit and speak, but of course not to vote, 
because the right of voting in Congress depends on the Federal 
Constitution. The position of a citizen in a Territory therefore 
was, and is, a peculiar one.^ What may be called his private or 
passive citizenship is complete : he has all the immunities and 
benefits which any other American citizen enjoys. But the pub- 
lic or active side is wanting, so far as the National govern- 
ment is concerned, although complete for local purposes.^ He is 

poration acts, permit persons to associate themselves together ” for varions 
industrial and benevolent purposes specified Other restrictions were imposed 
by subsequent statutes. 

^ This applies to persons resident in Alaska and Hawaii. 

^ The Romans drew a somewhat similar distinction between the private 
rights of citizenship and the public rights, the latter mcluding the suffrage and 
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in the position of an Australian subject of the British Crown, 
who has full British citizenship as respects private civil rights, 
and a share in the government of his own colony, but does not 
participate in the governmenL of the British empire at large, 
although personally eligible for any political office in the United 
Kingdom or any other part of the empire. It may seem in- 
consistent with principle that citizens should be taxed by a 
government in whose legislature they were not represented ; 
but the practical objections to giving the full rights of States 
to these comparatively rude communities outw^eighed any such 
theoretical difficulties. It must moreover be remembered that 
a Territory, which may be called an inchoate or rudimentary 
•State, always looked forward to becoming a complete State. 
When its population reached that of an average congressional 
district, its claim to be admitted as a State was strong, and in 
the absence of specific objections w^as granted. Congress, 
however, having absolute discretion in the matter, often used 
its discretion under the influence of partisan motives. Nevada 
was admitted to be a State when its population was only about 
20,000, mainly for the sake of getting its vote for the thirteenth 
Constitutional amendment. After it rose to 62,266 it declined 
in 1890 to 45,000 but by 1910 had risen again to 81,875. Utah 
was long refused admission, because deemed, on account of the 
strength and peculiar institutions of the Mormon Church, not fit 
for that emancipation from the tutelage of Congress which its 
erection into a State would confer. When Congress resolved to 
turn a Territory into a State, i': either (as happened in the cases 
of Idaho and Wyoming) passed an act accepting and ratifying 
a constitution already m^e for themselves by the people, and 
forthwith admitting the community as a State, or else passed 
what is called an Enabling Act, under which the inhabitants 
elected a Constitutional Convention, empowered to frame a draft 
constitution. When this constitution had been submitted to 
and accepted by the voters of the Territory, the act of Congress 
took effect : the Territory was transformed into a State, and 
proceeded to send its senators and representatives to Congress 

eligibility to office, but with them the distinction attached to the person ; in 
the United States and the British empire it is an affair of residence, and affects 
the suffrage only, not competence to fill an office. In the British general elec- 
tion of 1892 a distinguished Canadian statesman and a Barai gentleman from 
Bombay were elected to the House of Commons, the former by an Irish and the 
latter by a London constituency, and other Canadians have sat in subsequent 
Barliaments. 
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ia the usual way. The enabling act might prescribe conditions 
to be fulfilled by the State constitution, but did not usually 
attempt to narrow the right to be enjoyed by the citizens of 
the newly-formed State of subsequently modifying that instru- 
ment in any way not inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution. However, in the case of the Dakotas, 
Montana, Washington, Idaho, and Wyoming, the enabling act 
required the conventions to make “by ordinance irrevocable 
without the consent of the United States and the people of the 
said States” certain provisions, including one for perfect reli- 
gious toleration and another for the maintenance of public 
schools free from sectarian control. This the six States did ac- 
cordingly. But whether this requirement of the consent of Con- 
gress would be held binding if the people of the State should 
hereafter repeal the ordinance, quaere. 

The arrangements above described worked well Self-govern- 
ment was practically enjoyed by Territories, despite the supreme 
authority of Congress, just as it is enjoyed by Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa despite the legal right of the 
British Parliament to legislate for every part of the King's 
dominions. The want of a voice in Congress and in presidential 
elections, and the fact that the governor was set over them by 
an external power, were not felt to be practical grievances, partly 
of course because these young communities were too small and 
too much absorbed in the work of developing their natural 
resources to be keenly interested in national politics. Their 
local political life resembled that of the newer Western States. 
Both Democrats and Republicans had their regular party 
organizations, but the business of a Territorial legislature gave 
little opportunity for real political controversies, though abundant 
opportunities for local jobbing. 

Before we pass away from the Territories, it may be proper 
to say a few words regarding the character and probable future 
of those which have passed into States since 1889. 

The largest, the most populous, and in every way the most 
advanced was Dakota (now the two States of North Dakota 
and South Dakota) which lies west of Minnesota, and south 
of the Canadian province of Manitoba. Its area is 147,700 
square miles, greater than that of Prussia, and much greater 
than that of the United Kingdom (120,500 square miles). Its 
eastern and southern parts are becoming filled, though less 
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rapidly now than was the case -some years back, by an intelli- 
gent farming population, largely Scandinavian in blood. Pos- 
sessing a vast area of undulating prairie land, well fitted for wheat 
crops, and at least the eastern part of which receives enough rain 
to make tillage easy without irrigation, the two Dakotas may 
be ultimately destined to stand among the wealthiest and most 
powerful commonwealths in the Union. 

Montana has an enormous area (145,310 square miles), but 
much of it consists of bare mountains or thin and scarcely 
profitable forest. There are, however, so many rich valleys 
and such an abundance of ranching land, together with some fine 
woodland, not to speak of the valuable mines, that the still 
scanty population will soon be large in some districts. In others, 
however, it must long remain sparse. But here, as in the western 
parts of Dakota, the introduction of irrigation, and of the dry 
farming methods, promises to increase largely the area of cul- 
tivable soil. 

Washington, situated on the shores of the Pacific between 
Oregon and British Columbia, had a stronger claim than Mon- 
tana, and was fully fit for the rank of a self-governing State. 
That part of it wliich lies vrest of the Cascade Range has a 
moist and equable climate, resembling the climate of western 
England, though somewhat less variable. Many of the familiar 
genera and even species of British plants reappear on its hill- 
sides. The forests are by far the finest which the United 
States possess, and will, though they are being sadly squandered, 
remain a source of wealth for a century or more to come. I have 
travelled through many miles of woodland where nearly every 
tree was over 250 feet high. The eastern half of the State, lying 
on the inland side of the mountains, is very much drier, and 
with greater extremes of heat and cold ; but it is in parts extremely 
fertile. Washington, which had in 1870 a population of only 
23,955, had, in 1890, 349,390 inhabitants, and in 1910, 1,141,990. 

The States of Wyoming and Idaho, which lie to the S. and 
S. W. of Montana and are traversed by a number of lofty ranges 
belonging to the Rocky Mountain system, have comparatively 
little agricultural land, and even their wide pastoral tracts 
suffer somewhat from the dryness of the climate. There are, 
however, rich mineral deposits, especially in Idaho there are in 
some places extensive forests, though of trees inferior in size to 
those of the Pacific coast. The population of these States will 
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therefore continue to increase rapidly, especially when the 
fertile lands of Dakota have been filled up. But that popula- 
tion seemed likely to remain for some time to come less dense, 
and less stable in its character, than the Dakotan ; so it was 
doubted whether their admission, which was mainly due to 
party political motives, was a prudent act at a time when Wy- 
oming had only 60,589 inhabitants (census of 1890) and Idaho 
only 84,229. 

Utah was, before the arrival of the Mormons in 1848, a desert, 
and indeed an arid desert, whose lower grounds were covered 
with that growth of alkaline plants which the Americans call 
sagebrush.^ The patient labour of the Saints, directed, at least 
during the pontificate of Brigham Young, by an able and vigilant 
autocracy, has transformed many of the tracts lying along the 
banks of streams into fertile grain, vegetable, and fruit farms. 
The water which descends from the mountains is turned over the 
level ground ; the alkaline substances are soon washed out of the 
soil, and nothing more than irrigation is needed to produce ex- 
cellent crops. After tb^s process had advanced some way the 
discovery of rich silver mines drew in a swarm of Gentile colonists, 
and the non-Mormon population of some districts is now con- 
siderable. As Utah had, in 1890, 207,000 inhabitants, it would 
long before 1894 have been admitted as a State but for the desire 
of Congress to retain complete legislative control, and thereby to 
stamp out polygamy. That object seemed, however, at last likely 
to be attained, as at the latest Territorial election before 1894 
the Gentiles proved to be in a majority. Although much of 
its surface is likely to remain barren and uninhabited, enough is 
fit for tillage and for dairy-farming to give it a prospect of sup- 
porting a large settled population, and of late years many tracts 
have been rendered productive by irrigation. 

Oklahoma (Ind. “beautiful lands '0 was the name of the Ter- 
ritory which a statute of 1890 created out of the central and 
almost unoccupied parts of the Indian Territory, which lay 
west of Arkansas and south of Kansas, The rest of that Indian 
Territory was united with it to form the new State of Oklahoma 
admitted in 1907. It is a rolling prairie country, diversified by 


1 The so-called sage-brush plants are not species of what in England is called 
sage (Salvia) but mostly belong to the order Compositae, which is unusually 
strong in America. Sometliing like a third of the total phaenogamous genera 
of the United States have been estimated to belong to it. 
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ranges of picturesque hills, the eastern and central parts of it fit 
for agriculture without irrigation, and producing cotton and to- 
bacco as well as wheat and maize. The soil, though sandy in parts, 
is generally fertile. Besides coal, zinc, and other minerals, there 
are oil-bearing tracts of great value. The population, which in 
1890 was 61,834, and had in 1910 reached 1,657,155,^ consists 
of recent immigrants, the northern counties having been occu- 
pied by men from Kansas, the southern by Texans and Arkan- 
sans, both of whom flooded it in a sudden wave, seeking to seize 
the land when it was thrown open to settlement. There are 
about 68,433 Indians, nearly all settled as land-holding citizens : 
and each has a land allotment from the United States varying 
from forty acres to several thousand, according to value. The 
five civilized Indian nations (Cherokees, Creeks, Seminoles, 
Choctaws, and Chickasaws) have retained a certain measure of 
local organization and self-government, but they are also quali- 
fied voters. Most of them speak English, and most have 
settled down to agriculture or other industrial pursuits. All 
the Cherokees can read and viite. There are also other Indian 
tribes, of whom the most numerous are the Osages. Of the 
111,969 persons of colour some are descended from negroes who 
before the Civil War were slaves of the Indians. 

New Mexico, with an area larger than the United Kingdom 
(population in 1910, 327,301), is still largely peopled by Indo- 
Spanish Mexicans, ^ who speak Spanish, and was, until^ 1910, 
deemed to be scarcely qualified for the self-government which or- 
ganization as a State implies.^ Over a large part of the country 
water is still too scarce and the soil too hilly tr make tillage pos- 
sible. The same remark applies to Arizona, in the southern 
part of which the sides of the splendid mountain groups are 
barren, and the plains support only a scanty vegetation. ^ There 
are however fine forests in the more northerly tracts, and in some 
places irrigation enables the soil to be cultivated. Both ter- 
ritories are rich in minerals, but a mining population is not only 
apt to be disorderly, but is fluctuating, moving from camp to 
camp as richer deposits are discovered or old veins worked out. 

1 A part of this large increase is of course due to the union of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territories in 1907. 

2 There were, in 1900, 13,000 and in 1910, -0 000 Indians, some of them settled 
and comparatively chdlizcd. Of these, many inhabit the so-callcd “pueblos,” 
villages built on or excavated in rock^ They have preserv^ed more traces of 
the primitive American culture than anj’ othei Indians in the United States. 

2q 
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Ranching and mining are pursuits which do not draw in many 
permanent settlers. Still the time must come when the increase 
of population in the region immediately to the east of the Rocky 
Mountains will turn a fuller stream of immigration into these less 
promising regions, and bring under irrigation culture large tracts 
which are now not worth working. No one can yet say when 
that time will arrive. Many, including not a few of the more 
sober minded residents, thought that it was for the benefit 
of these two Territories themselves that they should remain 
content with that limited and qualified form of self-government 
which they had been enjoying. Congress has, however, thought 
otherwise; and now that Statehood has been conferred upon 
them there remain no more Territories of the organized type on 
the American Continent. 

Europeans may ask why the theory of American democracy, 
which deems all citizens entitled to a voice in the National 
government, was not allowed to prevail at least so far as to 
give the inhabitants of the Territories the right of suffrage in 
congressional and presidential elections. 

The question is a fair one. Were it possible under the Fed- 
eral Constitution to admit Territorial residents to active Federal 
citizenship — i,e. to Federal suffrage — admitted they would 
be. But the Union is a union of States. It knows no repre- 
sentatives in Congress, no electors for the Presidency, except 
those chosen in States by State voters. The only means of 
granting Federal suffrage to citizens in a Territory was there- 
fore to turn the Territory into a State. To do this is to confer 
a power of self-government, guaranteed by the Federal Con- 
stitution, for which a Territory may be still unfit, and there- 
with entitle this possibly small and rude community to send 
two senators to the Federal Senate who have there as much 
weight as the two senators from New York with its nine 
millions of people. And a practical illustration of the evils to 
be feared has been afforded by the case of Nevada, a State 
whose inhabitants number only about 81,000, and which is 
really a group of mining camps, some of them already aban- 
doned. Its population is obviously unworthy of the privilege 
of sending two men to the Senate, and did in fact allow itself 
to sink forthwith, for political purposes, into a sort of rotten 
borough which could be controlled or purchased by the leaders 
of a Silver Ring. It would evidently have been better to allow 
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Nevada to remain in the condition of a Territory till a large 
settled and orderly community had occupied her surface, which 
is at present a parched and dismal desert, where the streams 
that descend from the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada soon 
lose themselves in lakes or marshes. 

On a review of the whole matter it may safely be said that 
the American scheme of Territorial government, though it 
suffered from the occasional incompetence of the Governor, and 
was scarcely consistent with democratic theory, worked well in 
practice, and gave little ground for discontent to the inhabitants 
of the Territories themselves. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 


LOCAL GOVEENMENT 

This is the place for an account of local government in the 
United States, because it is a matter regulated not by Federal 
law but by the several States and Territories, each of which 
establishes such local authorities, rural and urban, as the people 
of the State or Territory desire, and invests them with the req- 
uisite powers. But this very fact indicates the immensity of 
the subject. Each State has its own system of local areas 
and authorities, created and worked under its own laws ; and 
though these systems agree in many points, they differ in so 
many others, that a whole volume wnuld be needed to give 
even a summary view of their peculiarities. All I can here 
attempt is to distinguish the leading types of local government 
to be found in the United States, to describe the prominent 
features of each type, and to explain the influence which the 
large scope and popular character of local administration exercise 
upon the gener^ hfe and well-being of the American people. 

Three types of rural local government are discernible in 
America. The first is characterized by its unit, the Town or 
Township, and exists in the six New England States. The 
second is characterized by a much larger unit, the county, and 
prevails in the Southern States. The third combines some 
features of the first with some of the second, and may be called 
the mixed system. It is found, under a considerable variety 
of forms, in the Middle and North-western States. The differ- 
ences of these three t3pes are interesting, not only because 
of the practical instruction they afford, but also because they 
spring from original differences in the character of the colonists 
who settled along the American coast, and in the conditions under 
which the communities there founded were developed. 

The first New England settlers were Puritans in religion, and 
sometimes inclined to republicanism in politics. They were 
largely townsfolk, accustomed to municipal life and to vestry 
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meetings. They planted their tiny communities along the 
sea-shore and the banks of rivers, enclosing them vith stockades 
for protection against the warlike Indians. Each was obliged 
to be seK-sufficing, because divided by rocks and woods from the 
others. Each had its common pasture on which the inhabitants 
turned out their cattle, and which officers were elected to manage. 
Each was a religious as well as a civil body politic, gathered round 
the church as its centre ; and the equality which prevailed in the 
congregation prevailed also in civil affairs, the whole community 
meeting under a president or Moderator to discuss affairs of . 
common interest. Each such settlement was called a Town, or 
Township, and was in fact a miniature commonwealth, exercising 
a practical sovereignty over the property and persons of its 
members, — for there was as yet no State, and the distant home 
government scarcely cared to interfere, — but exercising it on 
thoroughly democratic principles. Its centre was a group of 
dwellings, often surrounded by a fence or wall, but it included 
a rural area of seveial square miles, over which farmhouses 
and hamlets began to spring up when the Indians retired. 
The name “town’^ covered the whole of this area, which was 
never too large for all the inhabitants to come together to a 
central place of meeting. This town organization remained 
strong and close, the colonists being men of narrow means, 
and held together in each settlement by the needs of defence* 
And though presently the towns became aggregated into coun- 
ties, and the legislature and governor, first of the whole colony, 
and, after 1776, of the State, began to exert their superior 
authority, the towns (which, be it remembered, remained rural 
communities, making up the whole area of the State) held their 
ground, and are to this day the true units of political life in New 
England, the solid foundation of that well-compacted structure 
of self-government which European philosophers have admired 
and the new States of the West have sought to reproduce. 
Till 1821 ^ the towns were the only political corporate bodies in 
Massachusetts, and till 1857 they formed, as they still form in 

1 Boston continued to be a town governed by a primary assembly of all 
citizens till 1822 ; and even then the town-meeting was not quite abolished, 
for a provision was introduced, intended to satisfy conservative democratic 
feeling, into the city charter granted by statute in that year, empowering the 
mayor and aldermen to call general meetings of the citizens qualified to vote 
in city affairs “to consult upon the common good, to give instructions to their 
representatives, and to take all lawful means to obtain a redress of any griev- 
ances.” Such primary assemblies are, however, never now convoked. 
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Coimecticut, the basis of representation in her Assembly, each 
town, however small, returning at least one^ member. Not a 
little of that robust, if somewhat narrow, localism which charac- 
terizes the representative system of America is due to this origi- 
nally distinct and seh-suificing corporate life of the seventeenth 
century towns. Nor is it without interest to observe that al- 
though they owed much to the conditions which surrounded the 
early colonists, forcing them to develop a civic patriotism resem- 
bling that of the republics of ancient Greece and Italy, they owed 
something also to those Teutonic traditions of semi-independent 
local communities, owning common property, and governing 
themselves by a primary assembly of all free inhabitants, which 
the English had brought with them from the Elbe and the Weser, 
and which, though already decaying, had been to some extent 
perpetuated in the practice of many parts of England, down till 
the days of the Stuart kings. 

Very different were the circumstances of the Southern colonies. 
The men who went to Virginia and the Carolinas were not Puri- 
tans, nor did they mostly go in families and groups of families 
from the same neighbourhood. Many were casual adventurers, 
often belonging to the upper class, Episcopalians in religion, and 
with no such experience of, or attachment to, local self-govern- 
ment as the men of Massachusetts or Connecticut. They 
settled in a region where the Indian tribes were comparatively 
peaceable, and where therefore there was little need of concen- 
tration for the purposes of defence. The climate along the coast 
was thought somewhat too hot for European labour, and such 
labour was scarce, so slaves were imported to cultivate the 
land. Population was thinly scattered ; estates were large ; 
the soil was fertile and soon enriched its owners. Thus a 
semi-feudal society grew up, in which authority naturally 
fell to the land owners, each of whom was the centre of a 
group of free dependants as well as the master of an increas- 
ing crowd of slaves. There were, therefore, comparatively few 
urban communities, and the life of the colony took a rural type. 
The houses of the planters lay miles apart from one another ; 
and when local divisions had to be created, these were made 
large enough to include a considerable area of territory and 
number of land-owning gentlemen. They were therefore rural 
divisions, counties framed on the model of English counties. 
Smaller circumscriptions there were, such as hundreds and par- 
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ishes, but the hundred died out/ the parish ultimately be- 
came a purely ecclesiastical division, and the parish vestry was 
restricted to ecclesiastical functions, while the county remained 
the practically important unit of local administration, the unit 
to which the various functions of government were aggregated, 
and which, itself controlling minor authorities, was controlled 
by the State government alone. The aifairs of the county were 
usually managed by a board of elective commissioners, and not, 
like those of the New England towns, by a primary assembly ; 
and in an aristocratic society the leading planters had of course 
a predominating influence. Hence this form of local government 
was not only less democratic, bub less stimulating and educa- 
tive than that which prevailed in the New England States. 
Nor was the Virginian county, though so much larger than the 
New England town, ever as important an organism over against 
the State. It may almost be said, that while a New England 
State is a combination of towns, a southern State is from the 
first an administrative as well as political whole, whose sub- 
divisions, the counties, had never any truly independent life, but 
were and are mere subdivisions for the convenient dispatch of 
judicial and financial business. 

In the middle States of the Union, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and New York, settled or conquered by Englishmen some- 
time later than New England, the town and town-meeting did 
not as a rule exist, and the coimty was the original basis ol 
organization. But as there grew up no planting aristocracy^ 
like that of Virginia or the Carolinas, the course of events toot 
in the middle States a different direction. As trade and manu- 
factures grew, population became denser than in the South, 
New England influenced them, and influenced still more the 
newer commonwealths which arose in the North-west, such as 
Ohio and Michigan, into which the surplus population of the 
East poured. And the result of this influence is seen m the growtl 
through the middle and western States of a mixed system 


^ In Maryland Hundreds, wHich still e3dst in Delaware, were^ for a timi 
the chief administrative di^dsions. We hear^ there also of baronies ^ an( 
“townlands,” as in Ireland; and Maryland is usually called a province, 
while the other settlements are colonies. Among its^ judicial establishment 
there were courts of pypowdry {pih poudri) and “hustings.” j t, x • 

The hundred is a division of small consequence in southern England, but r 
Lancashire it has some important duties. It repairs the bridges'^ it is liabl 
for damage done in a riot; and it had its high constable* 
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which presents a sort- of compromise between the County system 
of the older Middle States and the South and the Town 
system of the North-east. There are great differences between 
the arrangements in one or other of these middle and western 
States. But it may be said, speaking generally, that in them 
the county is relatively less important than in the southern 
States, the township less important than in New England. 
The coxmty is perhaps to be regarded, at least in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, as the true unit, and the townships 
^ (for so they are usually called) as its subdivisions. But the 
townships are vigorous organisms, which largely restrict the 
functions of the county authority, and give to local government, 
especially in the North-west, a character generally similar to that 
which it wears in New England. 

So much for the history of the subject; a history far more 
interesting in its details than will be supposed from the rough 
sketch to which limits of space restrict me. Let us now look 
at the actual constitution and working of the organs of local 
government in the three several regions mentioned, beginning 
with New England and the Town system.^ I will first set forth 
the dry but necessary outline, reserving coniments for the fol- 
lowing chapter. 

The Town is in rural districts the smallest local circumscrip- 
tion. English readers must be reminded that it is a rural, not 
an urban community, and that the largest group of houses it 
contains may be only what would be called in England a hamlet 
or small village. Its area seldom exceeds five square miles ; 
its population is usually small, averaging less than 3000, but oc- 
casionally ranges up to 13,000, and sometimes falls below 200.^ 
It is governed by an assembly of all qualified voters resident 


^ The word Town, which I write with a capital when using it in the Ameri- 
can sense, is the Icelandic Anglo-Saxon German zaun^ and seems origi- 
nally to have meant a hedge, then a hedged or fenced plot or enclosure. In 
Scotland (where it is pronounced “toon^’) it still denotes the farmhouse and 
buildings; in Iceland the manured grass plot, enclosed within a low green 
bank or raised dyke, which surrounds the baer or fannhouse. In parts of 
eastern England the chief cluster of houses in a parish is still often called “the 
town ” In the North of England, where tho parishes are more frequently 
large than they are in the South the chol divi«^ions of a parish are called town- 
ships. 

2 1 find In Massachus'-'tts ('Census of 1910) one town (New Ashford) with 
only 92 inhabitants, and one (Brookline, a suburb of Boston) with 27,792, while 
Revere has 18,219. But both in this and other New England Stateg most towns 
have a population of from 1200 to 2^00. 
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within its limits, which meets at least once a year, in the spring 
(a reminiscence of the Easter vestry of England), and from time 
to time as summoned. There are usually three or four meetings 
each year. Notice is required to be given at least ten days 
previously, not only of the hour and place of meeting, but of the 
business to be brought forward. This assembly has, like the 
Roman Comitia and the Landesgemeinde in three of the older 
Swiss Cantons, the power both of electing officials and of legis- 
lating. It chooses the selectmen, school committee, and executive 
officers for the coming year ; it enacts bye-laws and ordinances 
for the regulation of all local affairs ; it receives the reports of the 
selectmen and the several committees, passes their accounts, 
hears what sums- they propose to raise for the expenses of next 
year, and votes the necessary taxation accordingly, appropriating 
to the various local purposes — schools, aid to the poor, the 
repair of highways, and so forth — the sums directed to be levied. 
Its powers cover the management of the town lands and other 
property, and all local matters whatsoever, including police and 
sanitation. Every resident has the right to make, and to support 
by speech, any proposal. The meeting which is presided over 
by a chairman called the Moderator — a name recalling the 
ecclesiastical assemblies of the English Commonwealth ^ — is 
held in the town hall, if the Town possesses one, or in the principal 
church or schoolhouse, but sometimes in the open air. The 
attendance is usually good ; the debates sensible and practical. 
Much of course depends on the character and size of the popula- 
tion. Where it is of native American stock, and the number of 
voting citizens is not too greac for thorough and calm discussion, 
no better school of politics can be imagined, nor any method of 
managing local affairs more certain to prevent jobbery and waste, 
to stimulate vigilance and breed contentment.^ When, however, 
the town-meeting has grown to exceed seven on eight hundred 
persons, where the element of farmers has been replaced by that 
of factory operatives, and stiU more where any considerable sec- 


1 The presiding officer in the synods and assemblies of the Scottish Presby- 
terian Churches is still called the Moderator. This is also the president’s title 
in the synods of the American Presbyterian churches, and in the councils of 
the Congregationalist and associations of the Baptist churches. 

2 See an interesting account of the town-meeting sixty 5 "ears ago in Mr. 
J. K Hosmer’s Life of Samuel Adams, chap, xxiii. An instructive description 
of a typical New England Town may be found in a pamphlet entitled Tke 

of Groton, by l5r. S. Green, late Mayor of Bostom 
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tion are strangers, such as the Irish or French Canadians who have 
latterly poured into New England, the institution no longer 
works well, because the multitude is too large for debate, factions 
are likely to spring up, and the new immigrants, untrained in self- 
government, become the prey of wirepullers or petty demagogues. 
The social conditions of to-day in New England are less favorable 
than those which gave birth to it ; and there are now in the 
populous manufacturing States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut comparatively few purely rural towns, such as 
those which suggested the famous eulogium of Jefferson, who 
eighty years ago desired to see the system transplanted to his 
own Virginia : 

“Those wards called townships in New England are the vital 
principle of their governments, and have proved themselves 
the wisest invention ever devised by the wit of man for the 
perfect exercise of self-government, and for its preservation. 
... As Cato then concluded every speech with the words 
^Carthago delenda est,^ so do I every opinion with the injunction 
‘Divide the counties into wards.’ 

The executive of a Town consists of the selectmen, from three 
to nine in number, usually either three, five, or seven. They are 
elected annually, and manage all the ordinary business, of course 
under the directions given them by the last preceding meet- 
ing. There is also a Town-clerk, who keeps the records, and 
minutes the proceedings of the meeting, and is generally also 
re^strar of births and deaths ; a treasurer ; assessors, who 
make a valuation of property within the Town for the purposes 
of taxation ; the collector, who gathers the taxes, and diverse 
minor officers, such as hog-reeves^ (now usually called field 
drivers), cemetery trustees, library trustees, and so forth, ac- 
cording to local needs. There is always a school committee, with 
sometimes sub-committees for minor school districts if the Town 
be a large one. Some of these officers and committees are paid 
(the selectmen usually), some unpaid, though allowed to charge 
their expenses actually incurred in Town work ; and there has 
generally been no difficulty in getting respectable and competent 
men to undertake the duties. Town elections are not professedly 
political, ie. they are not usually fought on party lines, though 

^ Mr. R. W, Emerson served in this capacity in his Town, fulfilling the duty 
understood to devolve on every citizen of accepting an office to which the Town 
appoints him. 
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occasionally party spirit affects them, and a man prominent in 
his party is more likely to obtain support.^ 

Next above the Town stands the county. Its area and popu- 
lation vary a good deal. Massachusetts with an area of 8040 
square miles has fourteen counties ; Rhode Island with 1053 
square miles has five ; the more thinly peopled Maine, with 
29,985 square miles, has sixteen, giving an average of about 
1100 square miles to each county on these three States, though 
in Rhode Island the average is only 211 square miles. The 
populations of the counties run from 3000 upwards ; the aver- 
age population being, where there are no large cities, from 
30,000 to 50,000.^ The county was originally an aggregation 
of Towns for judicial purposes, and is still in the main a 
judicial district in and for which civil and criminal courts are 
held, some by county judges, some by State judges, and in and 
for which certain judicial officers are elected by the people at the 


1 "When a Town reaches a certain population it is usually transformed by 
law into a City; but occasionally, while the City is created as a municipal cor- 
poration within the limits of a Towm, the Town continues to exist as a distinct 
organization. A remarkable instance is furnished by the Town and City of 
New Haven, in Connecticut. New Haven was incoroo^rtod as a city in 1784. 
But it continued to be and is still a town also. 1 hn-o-TuUTT ’i' of the area of the 
town and seventeen-eighteenths of its population are within the limits of the city. 
But the two governments remain completely distinct. The city has its mayor, 
aldermen, and common council, and its large executive staff. The town-meet- 
ing elects its selectmen and other officers, 152 in all, receives them reports, 
orders and appropriates taxes, and so forth, Practically, however, it is so much 
dwarfed by the city as to attract little attention Says Mr. Levermore: “ This 
most venerable institution appears to-day in the guise of gathering of a few 
citizens, who do the work of as many thousands. The few individuals who are 
or have been officially interested in the po’'’’eT'nT»^nt of the town, meet together, 
talk over matters in a friendly way, dcciclc wh'u tIk rate oi taxation for the 
coming year shall be, and adjourn. Not ono-=( v{ ruii n part of the citizens of 
the town has attended an annual town-meeting; they hardly know when it is 
held. The newspapers give its transactions a scant notice, which some of 
their subscri'-’ mad. The actual governing force of the town is 
therefore an ■ tt i' r bosom of a slumbering democracy. But the town 
is well governed. Its government carries too little spoil to attract those un- 
reliable politicians who infest the city council If the mling junto should ven- 
ture on too lavish a use of the town’s money, an irresistible cheek would appear 
at once. Any twenty citizens could force the selectmen to summon the town 
together, and the apparent oligarchy would doubtless go down before^ the 
awakened people.” — “The Town and City Government of New Haven,” in 
J, H. U. Studies, Fourth Series 

The student of Roman history will find in this quaint survival of an ancient 
assembly some resemblance to the eomitia curinta of Rome under the later 
Republic. But the Amencan survival is the more \‘igorous of the two 

2 The average population of a Massachusetts county is 240,450, the two 
smallest counties having only 4504 and 2962 respectively, the largest 669,915. 
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polls, who also choose a sheriff and a clerk. Police belongs 
to the Tomis and cities, not to the county within which they 
lie. The chief administrative officers are the county commis- 
sioners, of whom there are three in Massachusetts (elected for 
tliree years, one in each year), and county treasurer.^ They 
are salaried officers, and have the management of county build- 
ings, such as court-houses and prisons, with power to lay out 
new highways from town to town, to grant licences, estimate 
the amount of taxation needed to defray county charges, ^ and 
apportion the county tax among the towns and cities by whom 
it is to be levied. But except in this last-mentioned respect 
the county authority has no power over the Towns, and it will 
be perceived that while the county commissioners are controlled 
by the legislature, being limited by statute to certain well-defined 
administrative functions, there exists nothing in the nature of a 
county coun oil or other assembly with legislative functions. The 
functions of the county are in fact of small consequence: it is 
a judicial district and a highway district and little more. 

This New England system resembles that of Old England 
as the latter stood during the centuries that elapsed between 
the practical disappearance of the old County Court or Shire 
Moot and the creation by comparatively recent statutes of such 
intermediate bodies and authorities as poor-law unions, high- 
way districts and boards, local sanitary authorities. If we 
compare the New England scheme with that of the England 
of to-day, we are struck not only by the greater simplicity of the 
former, but also by the fact that it is the smaller organisms, 
the Towns, that are most powerful and most highly vitalised. 
Nearly ever^dhing belongs to them, only those duties devolv- 
ing on the .counties which a small organism obviously cannot 
undertake. The system of self-governing Towns no doubt 
works under the supervision of a body, the State legislature, 
which can give far closer attention to local affairs than the 
English parliament can give to English local business. But 


^ In Connecticut the Commissioners are appointed bv the State legislature, 
and they have no taxing power In Rhode Island thero are none but judicial 
officers for the counties. In Veimont I find besides judges, a state attorney, 
high bailiff, and county clerk In Massachusott^ all judges arc appointed by 
the governor. 

® The chief items of county expenditure are those for judicial purposes, in- 
cluding the maintenance of building's, and for road-a and bridges. But in some 
States roads, except the few State roads, are maintained by the Town. 
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in point of fact the State legislature interferes but little (less, 

I think, than the Local Government Board interferes in Eng- 
land) with the conduct of rural local business, though often 
required to deal with the applications which Toras make to 
be divided or have their boundaries altered, and which are fre- 
quently resisted by a part of the inhabitants. 

The toTO-meeting system has, in the opinion of American 
publicists, begun to decline in New England. Alany of the rural 
areas have become too populous for it, and the new immigrants 
that have flocked in — French-speaking Canadians, Irish, and 
people from Central or Southern Europe — are less fit to work 
such a system than were the pure English stock of a century ago. 

The system which prevails in the Southern States need not 
long detain us, for it is less instructive and has proved less 
successful. Here the unit is the county, except in Louisiana, 
where the equivalent division is called a parish. The county 
was originally a judicial division, established for the purposes 
of local courts, and a financial one, for the collection of State 
taxes. It has now’, however, generally received some other 
functions, such as the superintendence of public schools, the 
care of the poor, and the management of roads. In the South 
coimties are larger than in New’ England, but not more popu- 
lous, for the country is thinly peopled.^ The county officers, 
whose titles and pow’ers vary somewhat in different States, 
are usually the Board or Court of county commissioners, an 
assessor (who prepares the valuation), a collector (who gathers 
the taxes ^), a treasurer, a superintendent of education, an over- 
seer of roads — all of course salaried, and now, as a rule, elected 
by the people, mostly for one or two years.^ These county 
officers have, besides the functions indicated by their nam^, the 
charge of the police and the poor, and of the construction of 
public w> rks, such as bridges and prisons. The county judges 


1 Georgia, with 59,475 square miles, has 137 counties; Alabama, with 52,250 
square miles, has 66. Speaking generally, the newer^ States have the larger 
counties, just as in England the smallest parishes are in the first settled parts 
of England, or rather in those parts where population was comparatively dense 
at the time when pa»*i'hc< 'Urang up. 

2 Sometimes, as in Louisiana, the sheriff is also tax collector. 

3 In some States some of these officials are nominated by the governor. In 
Florida the governor appoints even the board of five county commissioners. 
The other county officers, viz. clerk of circuit court, sheriff, constables, assessor 
of taxes, tax-collector, treasurer, superintendent of public instruction, and sur- 
veyor, are elected by the people for two or four years. 
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and the sheriff, and frequently the coroner, are also elected 
by the people. The sheriff is everywhere in America neither an 
ornamental person, as he has become in England, nor a judge, 
with certain executive functions, as in Scotland, but the chief 
executive officer attached to the judicial machinery of the 
county. 

In these Southern States there exist various local divisions 
smaller than the counties.^ Their names and their attributions 
vary from State to State, but they have no legislative author- 
ity like that of the town-meeting of New England, and their 
officers have very limited powers, being for most purposes 
controlled by the county authorities. The most important 
local body is the school committee for each school district. 
In several States, such as Virginia and North Carolina, we now 
find townships, and the present tendency seems in these States 
to be towards the development of something resembling the New 
England Town. It is a tendency which grows with the growth 
of population, with the progress of manufactures and of the mid- 
dle and industrious working class occupied therein, and especially 
with the increased desire for education. The school, some one 
truly says, is becoming the nucleus of local self-government 
in the South now, as the church was in New England two cen- 
turies ago.^ Nowhere, however, has there appeared a primary 
assembly ; while the representative local assembly is still in its 
infancy. Local authorities in the South, and in the States which, 
like Nevada and Oregon, may be said to have adopted the county 
system, are generally executive officers and nothing more. 

The third type is less easy to characterize than either of the 
two preceding, and the forms under which it appears in the 
Middle and North-western States are even more various than 
those referable to the second type. Two features mark it. 
One is the importance and power of the county, which in the 
history of most of these States appears before any smaller 
division ; the other is the activity of the township,® which has 

1 In South Carolina the parish was originally a pretty strong local unit, but 
it withered away as the county grew under the influence of the plantation 
system. The word “parish” is in America now practically equivalent to 
“congregation,” and does not denote a local area. 

2 Virginia has moved in this direction. See Mr. George E. Howard’s treatise, 
LkhxiI Constitutional History of the United Stales, and Mr. Eairlie’s recent book 
on Local Gmemment in Counties, Towns, and Villages. 

Township” is the term most frequently used outside New England, 

Town ” in New England. 
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more independence and a larger range of competence than under 
the system of the South. Now of these two features the former 
is the more conspicuous in one group of States — Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa; the latter in 
another group — Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Alinnesota, the 
two Dakotas, the reason being that the New Englanders, who 
were often the largest and usually the most intelligent and ener- 
getic element among the settlers in the more northern of these 
two State groups, carried with them their attachment to the 
Town system and their sense of its value, and succeeded, though 
sometimes not without a struggle, in establishing it in the six 
great and prosperous commonwealths which form that group. 
On the other hand, while Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New 
York had not (from the causes already stated) started with the 
Town system, they never adopted it completely ; wdiile in Ohio 
and Indiana the influx of settlers from the Slave States, as 
well as from New York and Pennsylvania, gave to the county 
an early preponderance, which it has since retained. The con- 
flict of the New England element with the Southern element is 
best seen in Illinois, the northern half of which State was settled 
by men of New England blood, the southern half by pioneers 
from Kentucky and Tennessee. The latter, coming first, estab- 
lished the county system, but the New Englanders fought against 
it, and in the constitutional convention of 1848 carried a provi- 
sion, embodied in the constitution of that year, and repeated in 
the present constitution of 1870, whereby any county may adopt 
a system of township organi25ation whenever the majority of the 
legal voters of the county voting at any general election shall so 
determine.'^ ^ Under this power four-fifths of the 102 counties 
have now adopted the township system.^ 

Illinois furnishes so good a sample of that system in its newer 
form that I cannot do better than extract from a clear and 
trustworthy writer, the following account of the whole scheme of 
local self-government in that State, which is fairly typical of the 
North-west ; — 

^ See Constitution of 1870, Art. x. § 5, where a provision is added that any 
county desiring to forsake township organization may do so by a vote of the 
electors in the county, in which case it comes under the county system pre- 
scribed in the following s-*ction3 of that article. 

2 Illinois has 102 counties with an average population, in 1910. of OoOOO; 
Iowa 99 counties, wnth an average population in 1910 of 22,675. The average 
population of the 40 counties of England (excluding Wales) was (in 1901) 548,000. 
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“ Wiien the people of a eouEty have voted to adopt the township 
system, the commissioners proceed to di'vide the county into towns, mak- 
ing them conform with the congressional or school townships, except in 
special eases. Every town is invested with corporate capacity to be a 
party in legal suits, to own and control property, and to make contracts. 
The annual town-meeting of the whole voting population, held on the 
hrst Tuesday in April, for the election of town officers and the transaction 
of miscellaneous business, is the central fact in the town government. 
The people assembled in towm-meeting may make any orders concern- 
ing the acquisition, use, or sale of town property ; direct officers 
in the exercise of their duties ; vote taxes for roads and bridges, and for 
other lawful purposes ; vote to institute or defend suits at law ; legislate 
on the subject of noxious weeds, and offer rewards to encourage the ex- 
termination of noxious plants and vermin ; regulate the running at large 
of cattle and other animals ; establish pounds, and provide for the im- 
pounding and sale of stray and trespassing animals ,* provide public wells 
and watering-places ; enact bye-laws and rules to carry their powers into 
effect ; impose fines and penalties, and apply such fines in any manner 
conducive to the interests of the town.^ 

The town officers are a supervisor, who is ex officio overseer of the 
poor, a clerk, an assessor, and a collector, all of whom are chosen an- 
nually ; three commissioners of highways elected for three years, one re- 
tiring every year ; and two justices of the peace and two constables, who 
hold office for four years. 

“ Every male citizen of the United States who is twenty-one years old, 
who has resided in the State a year, in the county mnety days, and in the 
township thirty days, is entitled to vote at town-meeting ; but a year’s 
residence in the town is required for eligibility to office. 

The supervisor is both a town and a county officer. He is general 
manager of town busmess, and is also a member of the county board, 
which is composed of the supervisors of the several towns, and which has 
general control of the county business. He also acts as overseer of the 
poor. The law leaves it to be determined by the people of a county 
whether the separate towns or the county at large shall assume the care 
of paupers. 'TOen the town has the matter in charge, the overseer gen- 
erally provides for the indigent by a svstem of out-door relief. Tf the 
county supports the poor, the county boai d is authorized to establish a 
poor-house and farm for the permanent care of the destitute, and tem- 
porary relief is afforded by the overseers in their respective towns, at the 
county’s expense. The supervisor, assessor, and clerk constitute a Board 
of Health. 

Town officers are compensated according to a schedule of fixed fees 
for specific services, or else receive certain per diem w^ages for time actually 
employed in official duties. The tax-coUector’s emolument is a per- 
centage. 

“ For school purposes, the township is a separate and distinct corpora- 
tion, with the legal stjde, ‘ Trustees of Schools of Township , Range 

,’ according to the number by which the township is designated in 

^ There are English analogies to all these powers, but in England sonae of 
diem are or were exercised m the Manor court ami not in the Vestry. 
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the Congressional Sur\'ey. The school trustees, three in number, are 
usually elected with the officers of the ehdl tow^nship at town-meetings, 
and hold office for three years. They can divide the township into school 
districts. It must be remembered that the township is exactly six miles 
square. It is the custom to di\dde it into nine districts, tw’o miles square, 
and to erect a schoolhouse neax the centre of each. As the county roads 
are, in most instances, constructed on the section lines — and therefore 
run north and south, east and west, at intervals of a mile — the traveEer 
expects to find a schoolhouse at every alternate crossing. The people 
who live in these sub-districts elect three school directors, wffio control 
the school in their neighbourhood. They are obliged to maintain a fi'ee 
school for not less than five nor more than nine months in every year, 
are empowered to build and furnish schoolhouses, hire teachers, and fix 
their salaries, and determine wffiat studies shall be taught. They may 
levy taxes on aU the taxable property in their district, but are forbidden 
to exceed a rate of two per cent for educational or three per cent for buEd- 
ing purposes. 

“ The township funds for the support of schools arise from three 
soimces. (1) The proceeds of the school lands given by the United States 
Government, the interest from w^hich alone may be expended. (2) The 
State annually levies on aH property a tax of one-fifth of one per cent, 
which constitutes a State school fund, and is divided among the counties 
in the ratio of their school population, and is further distributed among 
the townships in the same ratio. (3) Any amount needed in addition to 
these sums is raised by taxation in the districts under authority of the 
directors. All persons between the ages of six and twenty-one years 
are entitled to free school privileges. Women are eligible to every school 
office in the State, and are frequently chosen directors. 

“ The average Illinois county contains sixteen towmships. The county 
government is estabhshed at some place designated by the voters, and 
called the 'county seat.’ The corporate powers of the county are exer- 
cised by the county board, which, in counties under township organiza- 
tion, is composed of the several town supervisors, whil: in other counties 
it consists of three commissioners elected by the people of the whole 
county. The board manage all county property, funds, and business; 
erect a court-house, jail, poorhouse, and any necessary buildings; levy 
county taxes, audit all accounts and claims against the county, and, in 
counties not under township organization, have general oversight of high- 
ways and paupers. Even in counties which have given the care of high- 
ways to the townships, the county board may appropriate funds to aid 
in constructing the more important roads and expensive bridges. The 
treasurer, sheriff,^ coroner, and surveyor are county functionaries.^^ 

“ The county superintendent of schools has oversight of all educational 
matters, advises town trustees and district directors, and collects com- 
plete school statistics, which he reports to the county board, and trans- 
mits to the State superintendent of public instruction. 

1 The sheriff is the executive officer of the higher courts, with responsibffity 
for the peace of the county. In case of riot he may call out the county militia. 

2 Ordinary police work, other than judicial, is not a county matter, but left 
to the township with its constables. 
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“ Every county elects a judge, wlio iias full probate jurisdiction, ^^d 
appoints administrators and guardians. He also has jurisdiction in civil 
suits at law, involving not more than SIOOO, in such minor eriimnal eases 
as are cognizable by a justice of tke peace, and may entertain appeals 
from justices or police courts. Tke State is divided into thirteen judicial 
districts, in each of which the people elect three judges, who constitute a 
circuit court. The tribunal holds two or more sessions annually in each 
county within the circuit, and is attended at every term by a grand or 
petit jury. It has a general original junsdiction, and hears appeals from 
the county judge and from justices’ courts. 

“ To complete the judicial system of the State there are four appellate 
courts and one supreme court of last resort. Taxes whether for State, 
county, or town purposes are computed on the basis of the assessment 
made by the town assessor, and are collected by the town collector. 
The assessor views and values all real estate, and requires from all 
persons a true list of their personal property. The assessor, clerk, and 
supervisor constitute a town equalizing board, to hear complaints and 
to adjust and correct the assessment. 

The assessors’ books from ah the towns then go before the county 
board, who make such corrections as cause valuations in one town to 
bear just relation to valuations in the others. The county clerk trans- 
mits an abstract of the corrected assessment to the auditor of the State, 
who places it in the hands of a State board of equalization. 

“ This board adjusts valuations between counties. All taxes are esti- 
mated and collected on this finally corrected assessment. The State 
authorities, the county board, the town supervisors, the highway com- 
missioners, the township school trustees, and the proper officers of incor- 
porated cities and villages, all certify to the county clerk a statement of 
the amount they require for their several purposes. The clerk prepares 
a collection-book for each town explaining iherein the sum to be raised, 
for each purpose. Having collected the total amount the collector dis- 
burses to each proper authority its respective quota. In aU elections, 
whether for President of the United States, representatives in Congress, 
State officers or county officers, the township constitutes an election 
precinct, and the supervisor, assessor, and collector sit as the election 
judges. 

“ The words ‘town’ and ‘township’ signify a territorial division of 
the county, incorporated for purposes of local government. There re- 
mains to be mentioned a very numerous class of municipal corporations 
known in Illinois statutes as ‘villages’ and ‘cities.’ A mirtimiTm popu- 
lation of three hundred, occupying not more than two square miles in 
extent, may by popular vote become incorporated as a ‘village,’ under 
provisions of the general law. Six village trustees are chosen, and they 
make one of their number president, thereby coriferring on him the gen- 
eral duties of a mayor. At their discretion the trustees appoint a clerk, 
a treasurer, a street commissioner,- a village constable, and other officers 
as they deem necessary. The people may elect a poHee magistrate, whose 
jurisdiction is equal to that of a justice of the peace.” ^ 

1 LocaZ Government in Illinois, by Albert Shaw, LL.r»., in E. U. Studies, 
Baltimore, 1883. 
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A similar picture of the town-meeting in Michigan is given by 
another authority : — 

“ The first Monday in April of each year every citizen of the United 
States twenty-one years of age and upwards who has resided in the State 
six months, and m the township the ten days preceding, has the right of 
attending and participating in the meeting. The supendsor, the chief 
executive officer of the township, presides. After the choice of officers 
for the ensuing year the electors proceed to the discussion of town busmess. 
Complaint is perhaps made that the cattle in a certain part of the tovm- 
ship are doing damage by running at large, a bye-law is passed forbidding 
the same under penalty not exceeding ten dollars. 

‘‘ A bridge may be wanted in another part of the township, but the in- 
habitants of that road district cannot bear the expense ,* the town-meeting 
votes the necessary amount not exceeding the limits of law, for the laws 
restricting the amount of taxation and indebtedness are very particular 
in their provisions. 

“ The voters may regulate the keeping and sale of gunpowder, the 
licensing of dogs, and the maintenance of hospitals, and may order the 
vaecination of all inhabitants. They can also decide how much of the 
one-mill tax on every dollar of the valuation shall be applied to the pur- 
chase of books for the township library, the residue going to schools. 

“ The annual reports of the various township officers charged with the 
disbursement of public moneys are also submitted at this time. In short, 
whatever is local in character and afiecting the township only is subject 
to the control of the people assembled in town-meeting. 

“ Yet we may notice some minor differences between the New England 
town-meeting and its sister in Michigan. In the latter the bye-laws and 
regulations are less varied in character. 

‘‘ This is due to the fact that in the West that part of the township 
where the inhabitants are most numerous, the village, and for whose 
regulation many laws are necessary, is set off as an incorporated village, 
just as in nearly aU the Central and Western States. These villages have 
the privilege, either directly in village meeting or more often through a 
council of five or more trustees, of managing their own local affairs, their 
police, fire department, streets, and waterworks. In some States, how- 
ever, they are considered parts of the township, and as such vote in town- 
meeting on aU questions touching township roads, bridges, the poor, and 
schools.” ^ 

The conspicuous feature of this system is the reappearance 
of the New England town-meeting, though in a somewhat 
less primitive and at the same time less perfect form, because 
the township of the West is a more artificial organism than the 
rural Town of Massachusetts or Ehode Island, where, until 
after the middle of the nineteenth century, nearly everybody was 

^Xtocal Government in Michigan^ by E. W. Benois, in TJ, Bt'udiesi 

Baltimore, 1883. 
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of English blood, everybody knew everybody else, everybody 
was educated, not only in book learning, but in the traditions 
of self-government. However, such as it is, the Illinois and 
Michigan system has spread and seems likely to spread further. 
It exists in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Recent legislation per- 
mits its adoption in California, Nebraska, and in the two 
Dakotas, though in the western parts of these two last-named 
States few townships have been as yet established.^ 

A high authority writes to me ; — 

“Attendance and interest in the town-meetings of the North- 
West are much below those in the New England towns.^ The 
importance of township government in these States is also 
diminished by the separate organization of villages and small 
cities and by the greater development of county functions.'^ 

In proportion to the extent in which a State has adopted 
the township system the county has tended to decline in impor- 
tance. It is nevertheless of more consequence in the West 
than in New England. It has frequently an educational official 
who inspects the schools, and it raises a tax for aiding schools 
in the poorer townships. It has duties, which are naturally 
more important in a new than in an old State, of la3dng out main 
roads and erecting bridges and other public works. And some- 
times it has the oversight of township expenditure.^ The board 
of county commissioners consists in Michigan and Illinois of the 

^ In Switsserland the rural Gemeinde or Commune is the basis of the whole 
seif-goveming system of the Canton. It has charge of the police, the poor, and 
schools, and owns lands. It has a primarj'' assembly, meeting several times a 
year, which discusses communal business and elects an administrative council. 
It resembles in these respects an American Town or Township, but is subject 
for some purposes to the jurisdiction of an official called the Statthalter, ap- 
pointed by the Canton for a district comprising a number of communes. 

® “ In townships of 500 to 600 voters an attendance of 10 to 20 is often reported, 
while in many cases the business is transacted by members of the township 
board. Under these coiiditions there can be little of the active popular debate, 
which makes the New England meeting an interesting object of study.” Fairlie, 
Local Go'Bernm&ni in Counties, Towns, and Villager, p 170. 

® Mr. Bemis says : “Inasmuch as many of the thousand or more townships 
of a State lack the political education and conservatism necessary for perfect 
self-control, since also many through lack of means cannot raise sufficient 
money for roads, bridges, schools, and the poor, a higher authority is needed, 
the power of equalizing the valuation of several contiguous towns, of tax- 
ing the whole number for the benefit of the poorer, and of exercising a gen- 
eral oversight over township expenses. ... All educators earnestlv advocate 
county and State control of schools, that there may be uniformitv oi methods, 
and that the country districts, the nursenes of our great men in the past, may 
not degenerate. But two influences oppose: the fear of centralization on the 
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supervisors of all the townships within the county ; in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota the commissioners are directly chosen at a county 
election. 

The authority to whom I have already referred observes : — 

“The County is of much more consequence throughout the 
Middle and North-West than in New'' England. In addition to 
judicial administration, county expenditures for charities, roads 
and bridges, and educational purposes are of considerable impor- 
tance. County poorhouses are maintained ; and poor relief is 
largely a county fimction. Main roads and bridges and some- 
times drainage ditches and other public wurks are built by the 
county, though county expenditure for these purposes is less 
in States like Illinois and Michigan, where the town-meeting 
exists, than in Ohio and Indiana. The per capita county ex- 
penditure in the States of the Middle West is in fact larger 
than in any other group of States except the Mountain and 
Pacific States ; while in addition to county expenditures, county 
officials collect an important part of the State revenues, and 
sometimes have the oversight of township expenditure.’^ 

In Alichigan, in most coimties in Illinois, and in Wisconsin, 
county administration and finances are in charge of a board of 
supervisors elected by towmships and cities, as in New York. In 
some Illinois counties and in Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Ne- 
braska, there are small county boards of 3 to 7 members, usually 
elected by districts. The larger boards of supervisors are more 
representative, but seem to be less efficient administrative 
authorities ; and in a number of the larger counties of Michigan 
some of the powers of these boards have been transferred to small 
boards of auditors. As a rule, these county boards have no im- 
portant legislative power ; but in Michigan, by an act of 1909, 
the boards of supervisors were given a general grant of local legis- 
lative power, to meet the conditions brought about by the restric- 
tion on special acts by the legislature in the new constitution of 
that State. 

Other elective county officers in these States are the prosecut- 
ing attorney, sheriff, coroner, county clerk, county treasurer, 
auditor or assessor, and surveyor. 

Ths political importance of the county is indicated by the 


part oi the small towns which need it most, and the dislike of the rich cities 
to tax themselves for the country districts.”— LocoZ Qomrnmmi in Michigan, 
lU supra, p. 18 . 
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position occupied by the county committee in the party organ- 
izations, and by the centring of campaign activity within this 
district. 

I pass to the mixed or compromise system as it appears in the 
other group of States, of which Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Iowa may be taken as samples. In these States we find 
no town-meeting. Their township may have greater or less 
power, but its members do not come together in a primary 
assembly ; it elects its local officers, and acts only through and 
by them. In Ohio there are three township trustees with the 
entire charge of local affairs, a clerk, and a treasurer. In Penn- 
sylvania the township is governed by two or three supervisors, 
elected for three years, one each year, together with an assessor 
(for valuation purposes), a town clerk, three auditors, six 
school directors, elected for three years, twn each year; and 
(where the poor are a township charge) two overseers of the poor. 
The supervisors may lay a rate on the township not exceeding 
one per cent on the valuation of the property within its limits for 
the repair of roads, highways, and bridges, and the overseers 
of the poor may, with the consent of two justices,^ levy a similar 
tax for the poor. But as the poor are usually a county charge, 
and as any ratepayer may work out his road tax in labour, town- 
ship rates amount to very little. 

“ In Iowa/' says Mr. Maey, “ the civil township, which is usually six 
miles square, is a local government for holding elections, repairing roads, 
testing property, giving relief to the poor, and other business of local in- 
terest. Its officers are three trustees, one clerk, a road supervisor for 
each road district, one assessor, two or more justices of the peace, and 
two or more constables. The justices and constables are in a sense 
county officers. Yet they are elected by townships, and if they remove 
from the township in w^Heh they are chosen, they cease to be officers. 
The trustees are chosen for three years, but their terms of office are so 
arranged that one is chosen each year. The other officers are chosen for 
two years. If there is within the limits of the township an incorporated 
town or city, the law requires that at least one of the justices shall live 
within the town or city. The voters within the town or city choose a 
separate assessor. The voters of the city are not allowed to vote for road 
supervisors nor for the township assessor ; they vote for ah other town- 
ship officers. . . - 

The trustees of the township have various duties in the administra- 
tion of the poor laws. An able-bodied person applying for aid may be 

1 Justices are elected by the people for five years, and commissioned by the 
governor of the State. 
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required to work upon the streets or highways. If a person who has 
acquired a legal settlement in the county, and who has no near relatives 
able to support him, applies to the trustees for aid, it is their duty to look 
into the ease and furnish or refuse relief. If they decide to furnish ic, 
they may do so by sending the person to the county poorhouse, or by giv- 
ing him what they think needful in food, clothing, medical attendance, or 
money. If they refuse aid, the applicant may go to the county super- 
visors, and they may order the trustees to furnish aid ; or if the supervis- 
ors think the trustees are gi\ung aid unwisely, they may order them to 
withhold it. In all cases w^here aid is furnished directly bj^ the trustees 
to the applicant they are required to send a statement of the expense 
incurred to the auditor of the county, who presents the bills to the board 
of supervisors. AH bills for the relief of the poor are paid by the county, 
and the supervisors if they choose may take the entire business out of the 
hands of the trustees. But in counties w^here no poorhouse is provided, 
and where the supervisors make no provision for the poor, the trustees 
are required to take entire charge of the business. Yet in any ease the 
county must meet the expenses. The trustees are the health officers of 
the township. They may require persons to be vaccinated ; they may 
require the removal of ffith injurious to health ; they may adopt bye-laws 
for preserving the health of the community and enforce them by fine and 
imprisonment.” ^ 

In most of these States the county overshadows the town- 
ship. Taking Pennsylvania as an example, w^e find each county 
governed by a board of three commissioners, elected for three 
years, upon a minority vote system, the elector being allowed 
to vote for two candidates only. Besides these there are oflScers, 
also chosen by popular vote for three years, viz. a sheriff, coroner, 
prothonotary, registrar of wills, recorder of deeds, treasurer, 
surveyor, three auditors, clerk of the court, district attorney. 
Some of these officers are paid by fees, except in counties whose 
population exceeds 50,000, where salaries are usually provided, 
A county with at least 40,000 inhabitants is a judicial ffistrict, and 
elects its judge for a term of ten years. No new county is to con- 
tain less than 400 square miles or 20,000 inhabitants.^ The 
county, besides its judicial business, with the management of the 
prisons incident thereto, and its duties as respects highways 
and bridges, has educational and usually also poor-law^ functions ; 
and it levies its county tax and the State taxes through a collector 
for each township whom it and not the township appoints. It 
audits the accoxmts of townships, and has other rights of control 

1 Our Got ermnent * a Text-Book for Iowa Schools, pp. 21-23. 

" See Constitution of Pennsylvania of 1873, Arts, xiy., xiii., and v. 

The average population of a county in Jfennsylvama was, in 1910, 114,405. 
There are sixty-seven. 
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over these minor communities exceeding those allowed by Michi- 
gan or Illinois. I must not omit to remark that where any local 
area is not governed by a primary assembly of all its citizens, 
as in those States where there is no tovm-meeting, and in all 
States in respect to counties, a method is frequently provided 
for taking the judgment of the citizens of the local area, be it 
township or county, by popular vote at the polls upon a specific 
question, usually the borrowing of money or the levying of a 
rate beyond the regular amount. This is an extension to local 
divisions of the so-called “plebiscitary'^ or rejerendujn method, 
whose application to State legislation has been discussed in a 
preceding chapter. It seems to work well, for by providing 
an exceptional method of meeting exceptional cases, it enables 
the ordinary powers of executive oflGicials, whether in township 
or county, to be kept within narrow limits. 

Want of space has compelled me to omit from this sketch 
many details w^hich might interest European students of local 
government, nor can I attempt to indicate the relations of the 
rural areas, townships, and counties, to the incorporated villages 
and cities which lie within their compass further than by ob- 
serving that cities, even the smaller ones, are usually separated 
from the townships, that is to say, the township government is 
superseded by the city government, while cities of all grades 
remain members of the counties, bear their share in county 
taxation, and join in county elections. Often, however, the 
constitution of a State contains special provisions to meet the 
case of a city so large as practically to overshadow or absorb 
the county, as Chicago does the county of Cook, and Cincin- 
nati the county of Hamilton, and sometimes the city is made 
a county by itself. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

It may serve to clear up a necessarily intricate description if 
I add here a few general remarks applicable to all, or nearly all, 
of the various systems of local government that prevail in the 
several States of the Union. 

I. Following, American authorities, I have treated the New 
England type or system as a distinct one, and referred the 
North-western States to the mixed t3rpe. But the European 
reader may perhaps figure the three systems most vividly to 
his mind if he will divide the Union into three zones — North- 
ern, Middle, and Southern. In the northern, w^hich, beginning 
at the Bay of Fundy, stretches west to Fugct Sound, he vill 
find a primary assembly, the Town or township meeting, in 
preponderant activity as the unit of local government. In the 
middle zone, stretching from New York to California, inclusive, 
along the fortieth parallel of latitude, he will find the township 
dividing with the county the interests and energy of the people. 
In some States of this zone the county is the more important 
organism and dwarfs the township ; in some the township seems 
to be gaining on the county ; but all are alike in this, that you 
cannot lose sight for a moment of either the smaller or the larger 
area, and that both areas are governed by elected executive 
oflicers. The third zone includes all the southern States; 
in which the county is the predominant organism, though here 
and there school districts and even townships are growing in 
significance. 

II. Both county and township are, like nearly everything else 
in America, English institutions which have suffered a sea change. 
“The Southern county is an attenuated English shire with the 
towns left out.” ^ The Northern township is an English seven- 
teenth-century parish, in which age the English parish was still 

1 Professor Macy, Our Government^ an admirable elementary sketch, for 
Bchool use, of the structure and functions of the Federal and State governments. 
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in full working order as a civil no less than an ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, holding common property, and often co-extensive with 
a town. The town-meeting is partly perhaps the manor court, 
partly the English vestry ; the selectmen correspond in a way to 
the churchwardens, or select vestrymen, called back by the con- 
ditions of colonial life into an activity fuller than they exerted 
in England even in the seventeenth century, and far fuller than 
they retained in the nineteenth. ^ In England local self-govern- 
ment, except as regards the poor law, tended to decay in the smaller 
(ie. parish or tovmship) areas ; the greater part of such adminis- 
tration as these latter needed, fell either to the justices in petty 
sessions or to ofiBcials appointed by the county or by the central 
government, until the legislation of the present century began 
to create new and larger districts, especially poor law and sani- 
tary districts, for local administration.^ In the wider English 
area, the county, true self-government died out with the ancient 
Shire Moot, and fell into the hands of persons (the justices 
assembled in Quarter Sessions) nominated by the Crown, on 
the recommendation of the lord-lieutenant. It was only in 1888 
that a system of elective councils was created by statute, only 
in 1894 that primary parish meetings were created in the less 
populous local areas, parish councils in those somewhat larger. 
In the American colonies the governor filled the place which the 
Crown held in England ; but even in colonial days there was a 
tendency to substitute popular election for gubernatorial nomi- 
nation ; and county government, obeying the universal impulse, 
is now everywhere democratic in form ; though in the South, 


^ Few tilings in English history are better worth studying, or have exercised 
a more perv^ading influence on the progress of events, than the practical disap- 
pearance from rural England of that Commune or Gemeinde which remained 
so potent a factor in the economic and social as well as the political life of France 
and Italy, of Germany (including Germanic Austria) and of Svatzerland. If 
Englishmen were half as active in the study of their own local institutions as 
.^^ericans have begun to be in that of theirs, we should have had a copious 
literature upon this interesting subject. 

In England the primary meeting died out in the form of the parish 
vestry, but in 1894 a system of Parish meetings and Councils was created by 
statute and the primary meeting thereby icstored in a new form to meet the 
now more democratic conditions of the country. See Chapter XXXIX., ante. 

2 However, the parish constables and way-wardens in some places continued 
to be elected by popular vote , and the manor courts and courts leet (still sur- 
viving in places) were semi-popular institutions. 

In counties the coroner continued to be elected by the freeholders, but in 
A.n. 1888 the appointment was transferred by statute to the newly-created 
county councils. 
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while slavery and the plantation system lasted, it was practically 
aristocratic in its spirit and working, 

III, In England the control of the central government — 
that is, of Parliament — is now maintained not only by statutes 
defining the duties and limiting the powers of the various local 
bodies, but also by the powers vested in sundry departments 
of the executive, the Local Government Board, Home Office, 
and Treasury, of disallovung certain acts of these bodies, and 
especially of supervising their expenditure and checking their 
borrowing. In American States the executive departments have 
no similar functions. The local authorities are restrained partly 
by the State legislature, whose statutes of course bind them, 
but still more effectively, because legislatures are not always 
to be trusted, by the State Constitutions. These instruments 
usually — the more recent ones I think invariably — contain 
provisions limiting the amount which a county, township, village, 
school district, or other local area may borrow, and often also 
the amount of tax it may levy, by reference to the valuation of the 
property contained within its limits. They have been found 
valuable in checking the growdh of local indebtedness, w^hich 
had become, even in rural districts, a serious danger.^ The total 
local debt (less sinking fund) was in 1902 : — 

Counties ....... $196,564,619 

School districts ...... 46,188,015 

Total $242,752,634 

This sum bears a comparatively small proportion to the total 
debt of the several States and of the cities, which was then : — 

States ......*$ 234,908,837 

Cities, villages, townships, precincts, etc. • $1,387,316,976 

County and school district debts declined eight per cent between 
1870 and 1880, whereas city indebtedness was then rapidly 
increasing. Since 1880 all three have risen, though slowly, 

iSee also Chapter XLIII. on “State Finance.” These pro\4sioEs are of 
course applied to cities also, which need them even more. They vary very 
much in their details, and in some cases a special popular vote is allowed to 
extend the limit. . • 

In New York State, for instance, no county or city can incur a debt bring- 
ing its total indebtedness up to more than ten per cent of the assessed valuation 
of its real estate, and its taxation, beyond what is required to pay interest on 
the debt, shall not exceed two per cent of the assessed valuation of its real and 
personal estate. 
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except the school district debt, which grew fast. The aggregate 
debt of counties and minor civil divisions (including cities) was 
in 1902 $1,630,069,610, being $20.74 per capita, a large rise 
from 1890, when it was $14,79 per capita. 

IV. Coimty and township or school district taxes are direct 
taxes, there being no octroi in America, and are collected along 
with State taxes in the smallest tax-gathering area, i.e. the 
township, where townships exist.^ Local rates are not, however, 
as in England, levied on immovable property only, but also on 
personal property, or rather upon so much of it as the assessors 
can reach. Lands and houses are often assessed far below their 
true value, because the township assessors have an interest in 
diminishing the share of the county tax which will fall upon their 
township similar to the interest of the county assessors in dimin- 
ishing the share of the State tax to be borne by their county.^ 
Real property is taxed in the place where it is situate ; personalty 
only in the place where the owner resides.® But the suffrage, 
in local as well as in State and National elections, is irrespective 
of property. It goes with residence, and no citizen can vote 
in more than one place. A man may have a dozen houses or 
farms in as many cities, counties, or townships : he will vote, 
even for local purposes, only in the spot where he is held to 
reside. 

The great bulk of local expenditure is borne by local taxes. 
But in some States a portion of the county taxes is allotted to 
the aid of school districts, so as to make the wealthier districts 
relieve the burden of the poorer, and often a similar subvention 
is made from State revenues. The pubUc schools, which are 
everywhere and in all grades gratuitous, absorb a considerable 
part of the whole revenue locally raise^^ and in addition to 
what taxation provides they receive a large revenue from the 
lands which, under Federal or State legislation, have been set 
apart for educational purposes.® On the whole, the burden of 

^ Sometimes, however, they are paid at the county seat. 

* As to this and the Boards of Equalization see Chapter XLIII., ante. 

® Of course what is really the same property may be taxed in more than one 
pmee; e.g. a mining company may be taxed as a company m Montana, and the 
shares held by individual proprietors be possibly also taxed in the several 
States in which these shareholders reside. 

* The total expenditure on public schools in the United States is stated by 
the United States Commissioner of Education in his annual report for 1910 as 
being, in 1909, S401,397,747. 

® Students of economic science will hear without surprise that in some of 
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taxation in rural districts is not hea^’^", nor is the expenditure 
often wasteful^ because the inhabitants, especially under the 
town-meeting system, look closely after 

V. It is noteworthy that the Americans^ who are supposed 
to be especially fond of representative assemblies, have made 
little use of representation in their local government. The 
township is usually governed either by a primary assembly of 
all citizens or else, as in such States as Ohio and low'a, by a 
very small board, not exceeding three, with, in both sets of cases, 
several purely executive officers.^ In the county there is seldom 
or never a county board possessing legislative functions (though 
New York has begun to tend that w’-ay), usually only three 
commissioners or supervisors with some few executive or judicial 
C'/fBcers. Local legislation (except as it appears in the bye-laws 
of the town-meeting or selectmen) is discouraged. The people 
seem jealous of their county officials, electing them for short 
terms, and restricting each to a special range of duties. . This 
is perhaps only another way of saying that the county, even in the 
South, has continued to be an artificial entity, and has drawm to 
itself no great part of the interest and affections of the citizens. 
Over five-sixths of the Union each county presents a square 
figure on the map, with nothing distinctive about it, nothing 

natural’^ about it, in the sense in which such English counties 
as Kent or Cornwall are natural entities. It is too large for the 
personal interest of the citizens : that goes to the township. It 
is too small to have traditions which command the respect or 
touch the affections of its inhabitants : these belong to the State.^ 

VI. The chief functions local government has to discharge in 
the United States may be summarized in a few paragraphs : — 

Making and repairing roads and bridges. — These prime ne- 
cessities of rural life are provided for by the township, county, 

the States which have the largest permanent school fund the effect on the effi- 
ciency of the schools, and on the interest of the people in them, has been per- 
nicious. In education, as well as in eleemosjmary and ecclesiastical matters, 
endowments would seem to be a very doubtful benefit. 

1 Expenditure has, however, greatly risen. In the Massachusetts town of 
Quincy, for instance, the average annual levy of taxation between 1792 and 
1800 was SIOOO, about SI to each inhabitant taxpayer: it was in 1892, $12.57. 
In 1792 the education of each child in the public school cost $3 per annum : in 
1892 it cost S16 {The Centennial Milestone, by Charles F. Adams). 

2 In a few Western States the Town board has (like the New England select- 
men) a limited taxing power« as well as administrative duties. 

■ 3 In Virginia there used to be a county feeling resembling that of England, 
but this vanished in the social revolution that has transformed the South. 
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or State, according to the class to which a road or bridge be- 
longs. That the roads of America are proverbially ill-built and 
ill-kept is due partly to the climate, with its alternations of severe 
frost, occasional torrential rains (in the Middle and Southern 
States), and long droughts ; partly to the hasty habits of the 
people, who are too busy with other things, and too eager to use 
their capital in private enterprises to be willing to spend freely 
on highways ; partly also to the thinness of population, which is, 
except in a few manufacturing districts, much less dense than in 
Western Europe. In many districts railways have come before 
roads, so roads have been the less used and cared for.^ 

The administration of justice was one of the first needs which 
caused the formation of the county : and matters connected with 
it still form a large part of county business. The voters elect a 
judge or judges, and the local prosecuting officer, called the dis- 
trict attorney, and the chief executive officer, the sheriff.^ Prisons 
are a matter of county concern. Police is always locally regu- 
lated, but in the Northern States more usually by the township 
than by the county. However, this branch of government, so 
momentous in continental Europe, is in America comparatively 
unimportant outside the cities. The rural districts get on nearly 
ever3rwhere with no guardians of the peace, beyond the township 
constable ; ® nor do most of the State governments, except, of 
course, through statutes, exercise any control over local police 
administration.^ In the rural parts of the Eastern and Middle 
States property is as safe as anywhere in the world. In such 
parts of the West as are disturbed by dacoits, or by solitary 
highwaymen, travellers defend themselves, and, if the sheriif 
is distant or slack, lynch law may usefully be invoked. The 
care of the poor is thrown almost everywhere upon local 
and not upon State authorities,^ and defrayed out of local 
funds, sometimes by the county, sometimes by the town- 

^ In some parts of New England and New York, and conspicuously in New 
Jersey, there has been of late years a great improvement in the roads, and 
several States have constructed State roads equal to those of France. 

2 The American sheriff remains something like what the English sheriff was 
before his wings were clipped by legislation early in the nineteenth century. 
Even then, however, he mostly acted by deputy. The justices and the county 
police have since that legislation largely superseded his action. 

® Or, in States with no townships, some corresponding officer. 

* As to recent experiments, see p. 499, arUe^ State police. 

^ ® In some States there are poor-law superintendents, and usually State in- 
stitutions for particular classes of paupers, e,g. pauper lunatics. 
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stiip. The poor laws of the several States differ in so many 
particulars that it is impossible to give even an outline ot 
them here. Little out-door relief is given, though in most 
States the relieving authority may, at his or their discretion, 
bestow it ; and pauperism is not, and has never been, a serious 
malady, except in some few of the greater cities, where it is 
vigorously combated by volunteer organizations largely com- 
posed of ladies. The total mmiber of persons returned as alms- 
house-paupers in the whole Union was, in 1880, 73,045, and in 
1910, 84,419. There are no trustworthy statistics regarding the 
number of persons receiving out-door relief over the country as 
a whole, but it is extremely small, being 1.014 per thousand to 
the estimated population. 

Sanitation, which has become so important a department of 
English local administration, plays a small part in the rural 
districts of America, because their population is so much more 
thinly spread over the surface that the need for drainage and 
the removal of nuisances is less pressing ; moreover, as the hum- 
bler classes are better off, imhealthy dwellings are far less com- 
mon. Public health officers and sanitary inspectors would, over 
the larger part of the county, have little occupation.^ 

To education, I can refer only in passing, because the differ- 
ences between the arrangements of the several States are too 
numerous to be described here. It has hitherto been not only 
a more distinctively local matter, but one relatively far more 
important than in England, France, or Italy. And there is 
usually a special administrative body, often a special adnoinis- 
trative area, created for its purposes — the school committee 
and the school district.^ The vast sum expended on public 
instruction has been already mentioned. Though primarily 
dealt with by the smallest local circumscription, there is a 
growing tendency for both the county and the State to interest 
themselves in the work of instruction by way of inspection, 
and to some extent of pecuniary subventions. Not only does 
the county often appoint a coxmty superintendent, but there are 
in some States county high schools and (in most) coimty boards 


1 Sanitation, however, has received much attention in the cities, and the 
death rate has in many been greatly reduced. 

2 Though the school district frequently coincides with the township, it has 
generally (outside of New England) distinct admimstrative officers, and when 
it coincides it is often subdivided into lesser districts. 
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of educatioB, besides a State Board of Commissioners.^ I need 
hardly add that the schools of all grades are more numerous and 
efficient in the northern and western than in the southern States, 
which are still comparatively poor, where the population is 
seldom dense, and where it is deemed needful to separate white 
and coloured children. In old colonial days, when the English 
Commissioners for Foreign Plantations asked for information 
on the subject of education from the governors of Virginia and 
Connecticut, the former replied, “I thank God there are no free 
schools or printing presses, and I hope we shall not have any 
these hundred years ^ and the latter, “One-fourth of the annual 
revenue of the colony is laid out in maintaining free schools for 
the education of our children.'' The disparity was prolonged and 
intensified in the South by the existence of slavery. Now that 
slavery has gone, the South makes rapid advances ; but the 
proportion of illiteracy, especially of course among the negroes, 
is still high.® 

It will be observed that of the general functions of local 
government above described, three, viz. police, sanitation, and 
poor relief, are simpler and less costly than in England, and 
indeed in most parts of western and central Europe. It has 
therefore proved easier to vest the management of all in the 
same local authority, and to get on with a smaller number of 
special executive officers. Education is indeed almost the 
only matter which has been deemed to demand a special body to 
handle it. Nevertheless, even in America the increasing com- 


^ ^ In some States provision is made for the combination of several school 
districts to maintain a superior school at a central spot. 

^Governor Sir William Berkeley, however, was among the Virginians who 
in 1660 subscribed ior the erection in Viiginia of “a college of students of the 
liberal ai^ and sciences ’ As to elementary instruction ho said that Virginia 
pursued the same course that is taken in England out of towns, every man 
according to Ins ability instructing his children We have forty-eight parishes, 
and our ministry are well paid, and by consent, should be better if they would 
pray oftener and preach loss.'* — The College of WiLharn and Mary, by Dr. H. B. 
Adams. 

» The percentage of illiterate persons at least 10 years of ago to the whole 
population of Continental United States was, in 1900, 10.7, and in 1910 7.7 (of 
white population, 5.0, of negroes, 30 4) ,* it was highest in Louisiana, 29.0* and 
South Carolina, 25.7 ; lowest in Iowa, 1 7 ; and Nebraska and Oregon, each 1.9. 

proposed in Congress to reduce the surplus in the U. S. treasurv 
by ^tnbutmg^^ms among the States in aid of education, in proportion to the 
need winch exists lor schools, i e. to their illiteracy. The objections on the 
score of economic policy, as well as of constitutional law, were obvious, and 
stimulated a warm resistance to the bill. 
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plexity of civilization, and the growing tendency to invoke 
governmental aid for the satisfaction of wants not previously 
felt, or if felt, met by voluntary action, tend to enlarge the 
sphere and multiply the functions of local government. 

VII. How far has the spirit of political party permeated 
rural local government ? I have asked myself this question a 
hundred times in travelling through America, yet I find it hard 
to give any general answer, because there are great diversities in 
this regard not only between different States, but between dif- 
ferent parts of the same State, diversities due sometimes to the 
character of the population, sometimes to the varying intensity 
of party feeling, sometimes to the greater or less degree in which 
the areas of local government coincide with the election districts 
in which State senators or representatives are chosen. On the 
whole it would seem that county oiSicials are apt to be chosen 
on political lines, not so much because any political questions 
come before them, or because they can exert much influence on 
State or Federal elections, as because these paid offices afford 
a means of rewarding political services and securing political 
adhesions. Each of the great parties usually holds its county 
convention and runs its '^county ticket, with the unfortunate 
result of intruding national politics into matters with which, they 
have nothing to do, and of making it more difficult for good citi- 
zens outside the class of professional politicians to find their 
way into county administration. However, the party candidates 
are seldom bad men, and the ordinary voter is less apt to vote 
blindly for the party nominee than he would be in Federal or 
State elections. In the township and rural school district party 
spirit is much less active. The offices are often unpaid, and the 
personal merits of the candidates are better known to the voters 
than are those of the politicians who seek for county office.^ 
Rings and Bosses (of whom more anon) are not unknown even in 
rural New England. School committee elections are often influ- 
enced by party affiliations. But on the whole, the township and 
its government keep themselves pretty generally out of the 
political whirlpool : their posts are filled by honest and reasonably 
competent) men. 

VIII. The apparent complexity of the system of local gov- 

1 Sometimes the party “ ticket leaves a blank space for the voter to insert 
the name of the candidates for whom he votes for township offices. 
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ernment sketched in the last preceding chapter is due entirely 
to the variations between the several States. In each State it 
iSj as compared with that which rural England had before 1888, 
eminently simple. There are few local divisions, few authorities ; 
the divisions and authorities rarely overlap. No third local 
area and local authority intermediate between township and 
county, and similar to the English Rural District with its 
Council, has been found necessary. Especially simple is the 
method of lev 3 dng taxes. In most States a citizen pays at the 
same time, to the same officer, upon the same paper of demand, 
all his local taxes, and not only these, but also his State tax ; in 
fact, all the direct taxes w^hich he is required to pay. The State 
is spared the expense of maintaining a separate collecting staff, 
for it leans upon and uses the local officials who do the purely 
local w^ork. The tax-payer has not the worry of repeated calls 
upon his cheque-book.^ Nor is this simplicity and activity of 
local administration due to its undertaking fewer duties, as 
compared with the State, than is the case in Europe. On the 
contrary, the sphere of local government is in America unusually 
wide,^ and widest in what may be called the most characteristically 
American and democratic regions, New England and the North- 
West. Americans often reply to the criticisms which Europeans 
pass on the faults of their State legislatures and the shortcomings 
of Congress by pointing to the healthy efficiency of their rural 
administration, which enables them to bear with composure the 
defects of the higher organs of government, defects which would 
be less tolerable in a centralized country, where the national 
government deals directly with local affairs, or where local 
authorities await an imtiative from above. 

Of the three or four t 3 rpes or systems of local government 
which I have described, that of the Town or township with its 
popular primary assembly has been the best. It is the cheapest 
and the most efficient ; it is the most educative to the citizens 
who bear a part in it. The town-meeting has been not only the 
source but the school of democracy.^ The action of so small a 

1 City taxes, however, and the local school tax, are sometimes paid sepa- 
rately, Some States give the option of paying half-yearly or quarterly ; and 
many allow discount upon payment in advance. 

® The functions are not perhaps so numerous as in England, but this is be- 
cause fewer functions are nreded. The practical competence of local authori- 
ties for undertaking any new functiorib that may become needed, and which 
the State may entrust to them, is deemed sufficient. 

^ In Rhode Island it was the Towns that made the State. 
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unit needs, however, to be supplemented, perhaps also in some 
points supervised, by that of the county, and in this respect the 
mixed system of the Middle States is deemed to have borne its 
part in the creation of a more perfect type. For some time past 
an assimilative process has been going on over the United States 
tending to the evolution of such a typ^-^ adopting the town- 
ship system of New England, the North-western States have 
borrowed some of the attributes of the Middle States county 
system. The Aliddle States have developed the tovmship into 
a higher vitality than it formerly possessed there. Some of the 
Southern States are introducing the to\\mship, and others are 
likely to follow as they advance in population and education. 
It is possible that by the middle or end of the twentieth century 
there will prevail one system, uniform in its outlines over the 
whole country, with the tovmship for its basis, and the county 
as the organ called to deal with those matters wdiich, while they 
are too large for township management, it seems inexpedient 
to remit to the unhealthy atmosphere of a State capital. 

1 This tendency is visible not least as regards the systems of educational 
administration. The National Teachers’ Association of the United States not long 
since prepared an elaborate report on the various existing systems^ and the 
more progressive States are on the alert to profit by one another’s experience. 



CHAPTER L 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES 

The growth of great cities has been among the most signifi- 
cant and least fortunate changes in the character of the popu- 
lation of the United States dming the century that has passed 
since 1787. The census of 1790 show^ed only five cities with 
more than 8000, and only one wdth more than 33,000 inhabit- 
ants. In 1880 there were 286 exceeding 8000, forty-five exceed- 
ing 40,000, nineteen exceeding 100,000 ; while the census of 1910 
showed 774 exceeding 8000, 228 exceeding 25,000, 50 exceeding 
100,000. The ratio of persons living in cities exceeding 8000 
inhabitants to the total population was, in 1790, 3.35 per cent, in 
1840, 8.52, in 1880, 22.57, in 1890, 29.12, in 1910, 38.74 per cent. 
And this change has gone on with accelerated speed notwith- 
standing the enormous extension of settlement over the vast 
re^ons of the West. Needless to say that a still larger and in- 
creasing proportion of the wealth of the country is gathered into 
the larger cities. Their government is therefore a matter of high 
concern to America, and one which cannot be omitted from a 
discussion of transatlantic politics. Such a discussion is, how- 
ever, exposed to two difficulties. One is that the actual working 
of municipal government in the United States is so inextricably 
involved with the party system that it is hard to understand 
or judge it without a comprehension of that system, an account 
of which I am, nevertheless, forced to reserve for subsequent 
chapters. The other is that the laws which regulate municipal 
government are even more diverse from one another than those 
whence I have drawn the account already given of State govern- 
ments and rural local government. For not only has each State 
its own system of laws for the government of cities, but within 
a State there is, as regards the cities, little uniformity in municipal 
arrangements. Larger cities are often governed differently 
from the smaller ones ; and one large city is differently organized 
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from another. So far as the legal arrangements go, no general 
description, such as might be given of English municipal govern- 
ments under the Municipal Corporation Acts, is possible in 
America. I am therefore obliged to confine myself to a few 
features common to most city governments, occasionally taking 
illustrations from the constitution or history of some one or other 
of the leading municipalities. 

The history of American cities, though striking and instruc- 
tive, has been short. Of the ten greatest cities of to-day only 
three — Baltimore, New York, and Philadelphia — were munici- 
pal corporations in 1820.^ Every city has received its form of 
government from the State in which it stands, and this form has 
been repeatedly modified. Formerly each city obtained a spe- 
cial charter ; now in nearly all States there are general laws 
under which a population of a certain size and density may be 
incorporated. Yet, as observed above, special legislation for 
particular cities, especially the greater ones, continues to be very 
frequent. 

Although American city governments have a general resem- 
blance to those English mmiicipalities which were their first 
model, ^ their present structure shows them to have been much 
influenced by that of the State governments. We find in most of 
the larger cities ^ — 

A mayor, head of the executive, and elected directly by the 
voters within the city. 

Certain executive officers or boards, some directly elected by 
the city voters, others nominated by the mayor or chosen 
by the city legislature. 

A legislature, consisting usually of two, but sometimes of 
one chamber, directly elected by the city voters. 

Judges, usually elected by the city voters, but sometimes 
appointed by the State or (as to some judges) by the 
Mayor. 

1 The term “city” denotes in America what is called in England a munici- 
pal borough, and has nothing to do with either size or antiquity. The con- 
stitution or frame of government of a city is called its charter and is given by a 
State statute, general or special, or else is enacted by the city itself under 
powers given to it by the State. 

2 American municipalities have, of course, never been, since the Revolution, 
close corporations like most English boroughs before the Act of 1835. 

3 This statement would have been umversally true before the recent adop- 
tion in a constantly increasing number of cities of the plan of government 
by a small board of commissioners. 
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What is tMs but the frame of a State government applied to 
the smaller area of a city? The mayor corresponds to the 
Governor, the ofl&cers or boards to the various State officials 
and boards (described in Chapter XLI) elected, in most cases, 
by the people ; the aldermen and common council (as they are 
generally called) to the State Senate and Assembly ; the city 
elective judiciary to the State elective judiciary d 

A few words on each of these municipal authorities. The 
mayor is by far the most conspicuous figure in city governments, 
much more important than the mayor of an English or Irish 
borough, or the provost of a Scotch one. He holds office, some- 
times for one year, but now more frequently for two, three, or 
four years. The general tendency is toward a four-year term, 
as in New York, Baltimore, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
St. Louis. In some cities he is not re-eligible. He is directly 
elected by the people of the whole city, and is usually not a mem- 
ber of the city legislature.^ He has, almost everywhere, a veto 
on all ordinances passed by that legislature, which, however, can 
be overridden by a two-thirds majority. In many cities he 
appoints some among the heads of departments and adminis- 
trative boards, though frequently the approval of the legisla- 
ture or of one branch of it ^ is required. Quite recently some 
city charters have gone so far as to make him generally respon- 
sible for ail the departments (subject to the control of supply 
by the legislative body), and therewith liable to impeachment 
for misfeasance.^ He receives a considerable salary, varying 
■with, the size of the city, and in New York City reaching $15,000. 
It rests with him, as the chief executive officer, to provide for the 
public peace, to quell riots, and, if necessary, to cil out the mili- 
tia. He often exerts, in practice, some discretion as to the en- 
forcement of the law ; he may, for instance, put in force Sunday 
Closing Acts or regulations, or omit to do so. 

The practical work of administration is carried on by a num- 

I American municipal govermnents are of course subject to three general 
rules : that they have no powers other than those coiaferred on them by the 
State, that they cannot delegate their powers, and that their legislation and 
action generally is subject to the Constitution of the United States as well as to 
the Constitution and statutes of the State to which they belong. 

^ In Chicago and San Francisco the mayor sits in the legislature. 

®In New York and Boston the mayor appoints and removes heads of de- 
partments, and the tendency is generally toward an inciease of his powers. 

* Much complexity has arisen from the practice of giving special charters to 
particular cities, or passing special bills relating to them, and there is now a 
tendency to empower cities to make their own charters. 
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ber of departments, sometimes under one head, sometimes con- 
stituted as boards or commissions. The most important of 
these are directly elected by the people, for a term of one, two, 
three, or four years. Some, however, are chosen by the city 
legislature, some by the mayor ^dth the approval of the legis- 
lature or its upper chamber. In most cities the chief executive 
officers have been disconnected from one another, oving no 
common allegiance, except that which their financial dependence 
on the city legislature involves, and communicating less with 
the city legislature as a whole than with its committees, each 
charged with some one branch of administration, and each apt 
to job it. 

Education has been generally treated as a distinct matter, 
with which neither the mayor nor the city legislature has been 
suffered to meddle. It is committed to a Board of Education, 
whose members are separately elected by the people, or, appointed 
by the mayor, levy (though they do not themselves collect) 
a separate tax, and have an executive staff of their own at 
their disposal.^ 

The city legislature usually consists in small cities of one cham- 
ber, in large ones sometimes of two, the upper of which generally 
bears the name of the Board of Aldermen, the low^'er that of the 
Common Council.^ All are elected by the citizens, generally 
in wards, but the upper house occasionally by districts or on 
what is called a general ticket,’^ f.c. a vote over the whole 
city.® Usually the common council is elected for one year, or 

^ There are some points of resemblance in this system to the government of 
English cities, and especially of London. The English common councils elect 
certain officials and manage their business by committees. In the ancient 
City of London the sheriffs and chamberlain are elected by the liverymen. 
Note, however, that in no English borough or city do we find a two-chambered 
legislature, nor (except as last aforesaid in London) officials elected by popular 
vote, nor a veto on legislation vested in the mayor. London (outside the ancient 
city which retains a separate government) is now governed by an elected as- 
sembly called the County Council, and by the elected Councils of the boroughs 
into which it is divided. 

2 Some large cities, however {e.g. Greater New York, Chicago with its 36 
aldermen, San Francisco with its 12 supervisors), have only one chamber. 

^ In some few cities, among which are Chicago and (as respects police magis- 
trates and school directors) Philadelphia, the plan of minority representation 
has been to some extent adopted by alloTvung the voter to cast his vote for 
two candidates only when there are three places to be filled It was tried in 
New York, but the State Court of Appeals held it unconstitutional. So far 
as I can ascertain, this method has in Philadelpliia proved rather favourabl« 
than otherwise to the “machine politicians,” who can rely on their masses of 
drilled voters, obedient to orders. 
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at most for two yearsj the upper chamber frequently for a 
longer period.^ Both are usually unpaid in the smaller cities, 
sometimes paid in the larger. All city legislation, that is to 
say, ordinances, bye-laws, and votes of money from the city 
treasury, are passed by the coimcil or councils, subject in many 
cases to the mayor's veto. Except in a few cities governed by 
recent charters, the councils have some control over at least the 
minor officials. Such control is exercised by committees, a 
method borrowed from the State and national legislatures, and 
suggested by the same reasons of convenience which have estab- 
lished it there, but proved by experience to have the evils of 
secrecy and irresponsibility as well as that of disconnecting the 
departments from one another. 

The city judges are only in so far a part of the municipal 
government that in most of the larger cities they are elected 
by the citizens, like the other chief officers. There are usually 
several superior judges, chosen for terms of five years and 
upwards, and a larger number of police justices" or city mag- 
istrates," ^ generally for shorter terms. Occasionally, however, 
the State has prudently reserved to itself the appointment of 
judges. Thus in New Haven, Connecticut (population in 1910, 
133,605) — 

Constables, justices of the peace, and a sheriff are elected hy the 
citizens, but the city courts derive existence directly from the State 
legislature. . . . The mode of selecting judges is this : the New Haven 
county delegation to the dominant party in the legislature assembles in 
caucus and nominates two of the same political faith to be respectively 
judge and assistant judge of the New Haven city court. Their choice is 
adopted by their party, and the nominations are duly ratified, often by a 
strict party vote. Inasmuch as the lesrislature is usually Republican, and 
the city of New Haven is unfailingly Democratic, these usages amount to 
a r^ervation of judicial offices from the ‘hungry and thhsty’ local ma- 
jority, and the maintenance of a certain control by the Republican coun- 
try towns over the Democratic city.'' ^ 

1 Sometimes the councilman is reauired by statute to be a resident in the 
ward he represents. 

* Sometimes the police justices are nominated by the mayor. 

* “During the session of the legislature in March, 1885, this argument was 
put forward in answer to a Democratic plea for representation upon the city 
court bench, * The Democrats possess all the other offices in New Haven. It's 
only fair that the Republicans should have the city court.* Each party ac- 
cepted the statement as a conclusive reason for political action. It would be 
Ratifying to find the subject discussed upon a higher plane, and the incum- 
bents of the offices who had done well continued from term to term without 
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It need hardly be said that all the above oifficers, from the 
mayor and judges downwards, are, like State olScers, elected 
by manhood suffrage. Their election is often made to coincide 
with that of State officers, perhaps also of Federal congressmen. 
This saves expense and trouble. But as it not only bewilders 
the voter in his choice of men by distracting his attention be- 
tween a large number of candidates and places, but also con- 
firms the tendency, already strong, to vote for city oflScers on 
party lines, there has of late years been a tendency to have 
the municipal elections fixed for a different date from that of 
State or Federal elections, so that the undistracted and non- 
partisan thought of the citizens may be given to the former.^ 

At present the disposition to run and vote for candidates 
according to party is practically universal, although the duty 
of party loyalty is deemed less binding than in State or Federal 
elections. When both the great parties put forward questionable 
men, a non-partisan list, or so-called “citizens’ ticket,” may be 
run by a combination of respectable men of both parties. Some- 
times this attempt succeeds. However, though the tenets of 
Republicans and Democrats have absolutely nothing to do with 
the conduct of city affairs, though the sole object of the election, 
say of a city comptroller or auditor, may be to find an honest 
man of good business habits, four-fifths of the electors in nearly 
all cities give little thought to the personal qualifications of the 
candidates, and vote the “straight ticket.” 

Early in the present century a new form of municipal govern- 
ment began to spread through the country. The City^ of Galves- 
ton in Texas had been struck by a tidal wave, which did frightful 
damage, and the people in order to deal with the emergency ap- 
pointed three commissioners to handle city business ad interim. 
The plan succeeded so well that it was permanently adopted, 
and the Galveston charter of 1901 provides a body of five corn- 


regard to party afffliations. But m the present condition of political morals, 
the existing arrangements are probably the most practicable that could be 
made. It goes without saying that country districts are, as a rule, more oesery- 
ing of political power than are cities. If the city judges were locally elected 
upon tL general party ticket, the successful candidates would often be imder 
obligations to elements in the community which are the cluef :.ource and nu^ 
of the criminal class — an unseemly position for a judge. — 

Lvermore in his interesting sketch of the Town and CUy Government of Nm 

other hand, there are cities which hope to draw out a lar^r vote 
and therefore obtain a better choice, by putting theur mumcipal elections at 
the same time as the State elections. 
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missionerSj elected by the voters at large for two years, one being 
Mayor, president of the Board, and each of the others having 
a special department of city businesss allotted to him. The 
Commission as a whole passes ordinances, votes the annual 
budget, gives out contracts, and makes the principal appoint- 
ments, upon the nomination of the Commissioner in whose de- 
partment the appointment lies. Under this form of govern- 
ment marked improvements have been effected in every branch 
of municipal work, and the whole floating debt has been paid 
off. The city owns its ’waterworks, sewer plant, and electric 
light plant. The large city of Des Moines in Iowa subse- 
quently, under a general State law permitting cities to frame for 
themselves their schemes of government, enacted generally a 
similar plan in which the four commissioners who serve with 
the Mayor have (1) accounts and finance, (2) public safety, 
(3) streets and public improvements, (4) parks and public prop- 
erty, as their several provinces. One-fourth of the voters can 
demand a Recall Vote, and all grants of franchises, as well as 
ordinances not of an urgent character, have -to be submitted to 
a Referendum vote. The example of these two cities has been 
so largely followed that in 1913 there were 371 cities, including 
some in the Eastern States, in which the plan was in opera- 
tion, while several States have passed statutes permitting 
their cities to adopt it. So far, it seems to be working weU, 
though the elections at large in which party has been to a 
considerable extent eliminated, sometimes give odd results.^ 

The functions of city governments may be distributed into 
three groups — (a) those which are delegated by the State out 
of its general coercive and administrative powers, including 
the police power, the granting of licences, the execution of laws 
relating to adulteration and explosives ; (6) those which though 
done under general laws are properly matters of local charge and 
subject to local regulation, such as education and the care of the 
poor ; and (c) those which are not so much of a political as of a 
purely business order, such as the paving and cleansing of streets, 
the maintenance of proper drains, the provision of water and 
light. In respect of the first, and to some extent of the second of 
these groups, the city may be properly deemed a political entity ; 

^ T^ere are many varieties of the plan, the number of Commissioners being 
sometimes larger than four. In some cities one Commissioner is elected annu- 
ally, so that the whole Board never goes out oi office together, 
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in respect of the third it is rather to be compared to a business 
corporation or company, in which the tax-payers are shareholders, 
doing, through the agency of the city officers, things which each 
might do for himself, though mth more cost and trouble. All 
three sets of functions are dealt with by American legislation 
in the same way, and are alike given to officials and (where 
the Commission plan has not been adopted) a legislature 
elected by persons of whom a large part paj" no direct taxes. 
Education, however, is usually detached from the general city 
government and entrusted to a separate authority,^ while in 
some cities the control of the police has been withheld or with- 
drawn from that government, and conferred upon a separate 
board.2 The most remarkable instance is that of Boston in 
which city a Massachusetts statute of 1885 entrusted the police 
department and the pow'er to license, regulate, and restrain the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, to a special board of three persons, 
to be appointed for five years by the State governor and council. 
Both political parties are directed by the statute to be represented 
on the board. (This is a frequent profusion in recent charters.) 
The city pays on the board’s requisition all the expenses of the 
police department. In New York the police commissioners were 
for a time appointed by the mayor, but in order to ^Hake the 
department out of politics” an unwritten understanding was 
established that he, though himself always a partisan, should 
appoint two Democratic and two Republican commissioners.^ 
The post of policeman has been “spoils” of the humbler order, 
but spoils sometimes equally divided betw’'een the parties. 

Taxes in cities, as in rural districts, are levied upon personal 
as well as real property ; and the city tax is collected along with 
the county tax and State tax by the same collectors. There 
are, of course, endless varieties in the practice of different States 
and cities as to methods of assessment and to the minor imposts 
subsidiary to the property tax. Both real and personal property 
are usually assessed far below their true value, the latter because 
owners are reticent, the former because the city assessors are 

^ THougli sometimes, as in Baltimore, tlie city legislature appoints a Board 
of Education. Unhappily, in some cities education is “within politics,” and, 
as may be supposed, with results unfavourable to the independence and even 
to the quality of the teachers. 

2 So in Baltimore and St. Louis. 

® Now under the new charter of Greater New York there is one commis* 
sioner appointed by the mayor. 
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aiixious to take as little as possible of the State and county burden 
on the shoulders of their own community, though in this patriotic 
effort they are checked by the county and State Boards of Equali- 
zation. Taxes are usually so much higher in the larger cities 
than in the country districts or smaller municipalities, that there 
is a strong tendency for rich men to migrate from the city to its 
suburbs in order to escape the city collector. Perhaps the city 
overtakes them, extending its limits and incorporating its sub- 
urbs ; perhaps they fly farther afield by the railway and make 
the prosperity of country towns twenty or thirty miles away. 
The unfortunate consequence follows, not only that the taxes 
are heavier for those w'ho remain in the city, but that the philan- 
thropic and political wwk of the city loses the participation of 
those who ought to have shared in it. For a man votes in one 
place only, the place where he resides and pays taxes on his per- 
sonalty ; and where he has no vote, he is neither eligible for local 
office nor deemed entitled to take a part in local political agita- 
tion. 

Among the great cities, one of those which have recently 
given themselves a new frame of government is Boston (popu- 
lation in 1910, 670,585), The main features of that scheme, 
which came into force in 1909, are as follows : — 

The government of the city is now in the hands of a mayor, 
elected by the voters for a term of four years, and a single coimcil 
of nine members similarly elected for a three-year term. Three 
coimcillors retire annually. 

The Mayor, Nominations to the office of mayor may be 
made only by petitions signed by at least 5000 qualified voters 
of the city, these signatures to be obtained upon official forms 
and verified by affidavit. No voter may sign more than one 
petition. The petitions must be filed with the Election Commis- 
sioners (who are appointed by the mayor) at least twenty-five 
days prior to the date of the municipal election. The signatures 
are then scrutinized by these Election Commissioners and not 
less than sixteen days before the date of the election the commis- 
sioners announce the names of those candidates whom they have 
found to have been validly nominated. Such names are then 
placed upon an official ballot, without party designation, and 
in an order of names determined by lot. The municipal election 
takes place on the Tuesday after the second Monday in January, 
and the city^s fiscal year begins on the first Monday in February. 
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Although the mayor is elected for a four-year term, pro\usion 
is made for his Recall {i.e, dismissal) at the end of two years. 
The regular State election is used to provide the machinery for 
this recall ; but in order to be effective the recall must secure, at 
this election, a majority of the total enrolled votes, not merely 
a majority of the polled votes. This means in practice that 
about two-thirds of the polled votes are necessary in order to 
recall a mayor, and it ought to be emphasized that this recall 
may be put into operation only at one stage in the mayor^s 
term, namely, at the point where half his term has been served. 
The salary of the mayor is $10,000 per annum. 

The mayor appoints all heads of city departments whose 
appointments are not otherwise provided for ; and appointments 
made by the mayor are not subject to confirmation by the mu- 
nicipal council. But appointments made by him are not valid 
unless a certificate is obtained from the State Civil Service 
Commission ^^that the appointee is in its opinion qualified by 
education, training, and experience for the said office.’^ Any 
official appointed by the mayor may be removed by him at any 
time, but he must state “in detail the specific reasons for such 
removal.” 

All recommendations for the expenditure of money must orig- 
inate mth the mayor, and while the council may omit or reduce 
any item of expenditure he recommends, it is not empowered 
to insert or increase any such item. Any resolution or vote of 
the council may be vetoed by the mayor and such veto is final. 

The Council. The City Council consists of nine members 
elected not by wards but from the city at large. Candidates 
are placed in nomination only by petitions signed by at least 
5000 registered voters, the regulations relating to the filing and 
verification of these petitions being in all respects simdlar to 
those prescribed in connection with nominations for the mayor- 
alty. The names of candidates for election to the council are 
placed upon an official ballot in an order determined by lot and 
without any party designation. There is no provision for the 
recall of councillors before their three-year terms have expired ; 
but three of the nine coxmcillors go out of office each year. 
Councillors are paid $1500 per annum. 

The powers of the council include the making of ciity ordinances, 
the approving of appropriations including the annual budget, 
the authorization of loans, and the sanctioning of certain con- 
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tracts extending over more than one year. All these powers are 
exercised, however, subject to the mayor's veto power. Author- 
ity to grant privileges in the streets, and franchises, permits, 
and locations, is vested in a board of three street commissioners 
appointed by the mayor, but the city council, with the mayor's 
approval, may fix the general terms upon which such privileges 
may be granted. 

An interesting feature of Boston government is the Finance 
Commission, a body of five members appointed by the governor 
of the State. These commissioners are appointed for a five- 
year term, and one member retires annually. The chairman of 
the commission, designated by the governor, is paid $5000 per 
aimum ; the other members are paid $3000 each. The Finance 
Commission is given no mandatory or executive powers in any 
branch of city government ; but it is empowered to investigate 
^^any and all matters relating to appropriations, loans, expendi- 
tures, accounts, and methods of administration," reporting the 
results of its investigations to the mayor, the city council, the 
governor, and the State Legislature. The commission is author- 
ized to employ experts to assist in its investigations, and in this 
connection may spend not more than $25,000 per year. It has 
power to compel the attendance of witnesses and the production 
of papers. 

Administeative Departments. The administration of Bos- 
ton is immediately conducted by some thirty different depart- 
ments* Most of thesfe have a single commissioner in charge ; 
but some have boards of three men. Most of the heads of depart- 
ments are paid ; a few of the boards are unpaid. None are elected 
by popular vote, and none are appointed by the council. Nearly 
all^ are appointed by the mayor, the only important exceptions 
being the police commssioner, and the board of excise commis- 
sioners who are appointed by the governor, and the Trustees of 
the Frankhn Fund who are appointed by the Supreme Court of 
the State. All judges, including municipal justices, are in Mas- 
sachusetts appointed by the_State governor with the confirma- 
tion of his Council. 

Metropolitan Commissions. Boston is the centre of a metro- 
politan district comprising over thirty municipalities with a 
total population of about a million and a quarter. In order 
that certain services throughout this area should be somewhat 
co-ordinated, a number of Metropolitan Commissions have 
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been established, the members of these commissions being ap- 
pointed by the governor of the State. The Metropolitan Water 
and Sewerage Board has charge of the main water supply and 
trunk sewers throughout the greater part of the metropolitan 
district ; and the Metropolitan Parks Commission has created 
and maintains an extensive system of parks and boulevards. 
For carrying through various undertakings which concern two 
or more municipalities (including Boston) various ad hoc com- 
missions have been established, such as the Charles River Basin 
Commission (composed of three members appointed by the 
governor) ; and the Boston Transit Commission (composed of 
five members appointed, three by the governor and two by the 
mayor of Boston). 

School Administration. Quite distinct from the regular 
city administration is the Boston School Committee, composed 
of five members elected for three years with provision for one 
or two members retiring each year. These are elected by pop- 
ular vote from the city at large, the rules relating to their nomi- 
nation and election being in all respects similar to those applying 
in the case of municipal councillors. 

As respect school administration, a branch of city work whose 
importance is more and more recognized, and which suffers, per- 
haps more than any other, from the application of Machine and 
Spoils methods, reference may be made to a change recently intro- 
duced into the government of the great city of St. Louis. Under 
a State statute of 1897 the Board of Education consists of twelve 
members chosen by the voters at large for six years, four members 
retiring every second year. Every member swears that he will 
consider merit and fitness only in making appointments. The 
functions of the Board, which is by common consent divided 
equally between the two parties, are chiefly those of supervision, 
executive work being left to the superintendent of schools and 
other officials. By this method education is said to have been 
^Haken out of politics,” and the efficiency of the schools has been 
raised. 

St. Louis (population in 1910, 687,029), though it has latterly 
had upright mayors, and often a fair upper House of its City 
Legislature, has suffered from deficient purity in its lower 
House ; and in 1910 tried to use the power entrusted to it of giv- 
ing itself a new charter. The draft was rejected by the people. 
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THE WORKING OF CITT GOVERNMENTS 

Two tests of practical efficiency may be applied to the goV' 
emment of a city: What does it provide for the people, and 
what does it cost the people ? 'Space fails me to apply in de- 
tail the former of these tests, by showing what each city does 
or omits to do for its inhabitants ; so I must be content with 
observing-that in the United States generally constant complaints 
are directed against the bad paving and cleansing of the streets, 
the non-enforcement of the laws forbidding gambling and illicit 
drinking, and the control of the police generally, and in some 
places also against the sanitary arrangements, and management 
of public buildings and parks. It would Appear that in the 
greatest cities there is far more dissatisfaction than exists with 
the municipal administration in such cities as Glasgow, Man- 
chester, Dublin, Hamburg, Lyons. 

The following indictment of the government of Philadelphia 
is somewhat exceptional in its severity, and however well founded 
as to that city, must not be taken to be typical. A memorial 
presented to the Pennsylvania legislature some time ago by a 
number of the leading citizens of the Quaker City contained these 
words : — 

** The affairs of the city of Philadelphia have fallen into a most de- 
plorable condition. The amounts required annually for the payment of 
interest upon the funded debt and current expenses render it necessary to 
impose a rate of taxation which is as heavy as can be borne. 

“ In the meantime the streets of the city have been allowed to fall into 
such a state as to be a reproach and a disgrace. Philadelphia is now 
recognized as the worst-paved and worst-cleaned city in the civilized 
world. 

“ The water supply is so had that during many weeks of the last winter 
it was not only distasteful and unwholesome for drinking, but offensive 
for bathing purposes, 

** The effort to clean the streets was abandoned for months, and no at- 
Tiempt was made to that end until some public-spirited citizens, at their 
own expense, cleaned a number of the principal thoroughfares. 

‘ The system of sewerage and the physical condition of the sewers ^ 

640 
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notoriously bad — so mucb so as to be dangerous to the health and most 
offensive to the comfort of our people. 

“ Public work has been done so badly that structures have had to be re- 
newed almost as soon as finished. Others have been in part eonstmeted 
at enormous expense, and then permitted to fall to decay without com- 
pletion. 

“ Inefficiency, waste, badly-paved and filthy streets, unwholesome and 
offensive water, and slovenly and costly management, have been the rule 
for years past throughout the city government.’' ^ 

In most of the points comprised in the above statement 
Philadelphia was probably — and though she has been several 
times reformed since then, is still — among the least fortunate 
of American cities. He, however, who should interrogate one 
of the “good citizens’^ of Pittsburg, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, would have heard then, and 
would hear now, similar complaints, some relating more to the 
external condition of the city, some to its police administration, 
but all showing that the objects for wffiich municipal government 
exists have been very imperfectly attained. 

The other test, that of expense, is easily applied. Both the 
debt and the taxation of American cities have risen with unprece- 
dented rapidity, and now stand at an alarming figure. 

A table of the increase of population, valuation, taxation, 
and debt, in fifteen of the largest cities of the United States, 
from 1880 to 1905, shows the foliowring result : — 

Increase in population ..... 88.0 per cent. 

Increase in taxable valuation .... 221.6 per cent. 

Increase in debt 186.0 per cent. 

Increase in taxation 165,5 per cent. 

Looking at some individual cases, we find that the debt rose 
as follows : — 

Philadelphia .... $54,223,850 to $69,950,640 

Boston 28,244,018 “ 99,191,856 

Cleveland ..... 6,467,046 “ 27,685,874 

Milwaukee , . , . . 2,160,289 “ 8,575,813 

New York 149,721,614® “ 647,806,295® 

^ Municipal Development of Philadelphia^ Messrs. Allinson and Pemose, p, 275. 

® Insluding the figures for the territory which by 1905 had been incorporated 
into Greater Xew York. 

® The cost of opening or improving highways and of placing sewers in streets 
is not included in the aggregate of moneys annually levied and debt rolled up, 
because the cost of those improvements is levied directly upon the land by way 

of drSS65S33Qi0XjLf S 

In New York the total net funded debt was in December, 1908, $735,782,594. 

2t 
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Much of this debt is doubtless represented by permanent 
improvements, yet for another large, and in some cities far 
larger, part there is nothing to show ; it is due to simple waste 
or to malversation on the part of the municipal authorities. 

As respects current expenditure, New York in 1884 spent 
on current city purposes, exclusive of payments on account of 
interest on debt, sinking fund, and maintenance of judiciary, 
the sum of §20,232,786 — equal to $16.76 for each inhabitant 
(census of 1880). In Boston, in the same year, the city ex- 
penditure was $9,909,019 — equal to $27.30 for each inhabitant 
(census of 1880). In 1908 the total ordinary expenditure of 
New York was $156,545,148 (being $32.30 for each inhabitant) ; 
that of Boston, $17,464,573 (being $28.75 for each inhabitant).^ 

There is no denying that the government of cities is the one 
conspicuous failure of the United States. The deficiencies of 
the National government tell but little for evil on the welfare 
of the people. The faults of the State governments are insig- 
nificant compared with the extravagance, corruption, and mis- 
management which have marked the administrations of most of 
the great cities. For these evils are not confined to one or two 
cities. The commonest mistake of Europeans who talk about 
America has been to assume that the political vices which became 
notorious in New York are found everywhere. The next most 
common is to suppose that they are found nowhere else. In 
New York they had revealed themselves on the largest 
scale. They were gross as a mountain, open, palpable.’^ 
But there is not a city with a population exceeding 200,000 where 
the poison germs have not sprung into a vigorous life ; and in 
some of the smaller ones, doA\m to 50,000, it needs no microscope 
to note the results of their growth. Even in cities of the third 
rank similar phenomena may occasionally be discerned, though 
there, as some one has said, the jet black of New York or San 
Francisco dies away into a harmless gray. 

For evils which appear wherever a large population is densely 
abrogated, there must be some general and widespread causes, 
^at are these causes? Adequately to explain them would 
be to anticipate the account of the party system to be given 
m the second volume of this work, for it is that party system 


brought up to 1908 from city 
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which has, not perhaps created, but certainly enormously 
aggravated them, and impressed on them their specific type.^ 

I must therefore restrict myself for the present to a brief enumer- 
ation of the chief sources of the malady, and the chief remedies 
that have been suggested for or applied to it. No political sub- 
ject has been so copiously discussed of late years in America 
by able and experienced pubhcists, nor can I do better than 
present the salient facts in the words which some of these men, 
speaking in a responsible position, have employed. 

The New York commissioners of 1876 appointed ^Ho devise 
a plan for the government of cities in the State of New York/^ 
summed up the mischief as follows : ^ — 

“1. The accumulation of permanent municipal debt : In New York it 
was, in 1840, $10,000,000; in 1850, $12,000,000; in 1860, $18,000,000; 
in 1870, $73,000,000; in 1876, $113,000,000.' 

“ 2. The excessive increase of the annual expenditure for ordinary 
purposes : In 1816 the amount raised by taxation was less than i per 
cent on the taxable property; in 1850, 1.13 per cent; in 1860, 1.69 per 
cent ; in 1870, 2.17 per cent ; in 1876, 2.67 per cent. . . . The increase 
in the annual expenditure since 1850, as compared with the increase of 
population, is more than 400 per cent, and as compared with the increase 
of taxable property, more than 200 per cent.” 

^ See Part III., and especially Chapters LXII. and LXIII. See also the 
chapters in Vol II. on the Tammany Ring in New York City, and the Gas 
Ring in Philadelphia. The full account given in those chapters of the phe- 
nomena of municipal misgovernment in the two largest cities in the United 
States seems to dispense me from the duty of here describing those phenomena in 
general- 

2 The commission, of which Mr. W. M- Evarts (afterwards senator from 
New York) was •chairman, included some of the ablest men in the State, and 
its report, presented 6th March, 1877, may be said to have become classical. 
Much of it is as applicable now to great cities as it was in 1876 ; and I quote it 
not only in respect of its historical value, but also because no abler presentment 
of the facts has since appeared. 

® The New York commissioners say : “The magnitude and rapid increase of 
this debt are not less remarkable than the poverty of the results exhibited as 
the return for so prodigious an expenditure. It was abundantly sufficient for 
the construction of all the public works of a great metropolis for a century to 
come, and to have adorned it besides with the splendours of architecture and 
art. Instead of this, the wharves and piers are for the most part temporaiy 
and perishable structures ; the streets are poorly paved , the sewers in great 
measure imperfect, insufficient, and in bad order , the public buddings shabby 
and inadequate ; and there is little which the citizen can regard with satisfac- 
tion, save the aqueduct and its appurtenances and the public park. Even these 
should not be said to be the product of the public debt ; for the expense occa- 
sioned by them is, or should have been for the most part already extinguished. 
In truth, the larger part of the city debt represents a vast aggregate of moneys 
wasted, embezzled, or misapplied.” 
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They suggest the following as the causes : — 

1. Incompetent and unfaithful governing boards and officers. 

“ A large number of important offices have come to be filled by men 
possessing little, if any, fitness (duties they are called 

upon to discharge. . . . These j c ■ '*'• of public trusts gain 

their places by their own exertions. The voluntary siffirage of their 
fellow-citizens would never have lifted them into office. Animated by 
the expectation of unlawful emoluments, they expend large sums to 
secure their places, and make promises beforehand to supporters and 
retainers to furnish patronage or place. The corrupt promises must be 
redeemed. Anticipated gains must be realized. Hence old and educated 
subordinates must be dismissed and new places created to satisfy the 
crowd of friends and retainers. Profitable contracts must be awarded, 
and needless public worlcs undertaken. The amounts required to satisfy 
these illegitimate objects enter into the estimates on which taxation 
is eventually based, in fact, they constitute in many instances a superior 
lien upon the moneys appropriated for government, and not until they 
a2*e in some manner satisfied do the real wants of the public receive atten- 
tion. It is speedily found that these unlawful demands, together with 
the necessities of the public, call for a sum which, if taken at once by 
taxation, would produce dissatisfaction and alarm in the community, 
and bring public indignation upon the authors of such burdens. For the 
purpose of averting such consequences divers pretences are put forward 
suggesting the propriety of raising means for alleged exceptional purposes 
by loans of money, and in the end the taxes are reduced to a figure not 
c^culated to arouse the public to action, and any failure thus to raise a 
sufficient sum is supplied by an issue of bonds. ... Yet this picture 
faiis altogether to convey an adequate notion of the elaborate systems of 
depredation which, imder the name of city governments, have from time 
to time affiieted our principal cities ; and it is moreover a just indication 
of tendencies in operation in all our cities, and which are certain, unless 
arrested, to gather increased force. It would clearly be within bounds 
to say tet more than one-half of all the present city delfts are the direct 
results of the species of intentional and corrupt misrule above descnbed.’’ 

2. The introduction of State and national politics into mu- 
nicipal affairs. 

“ The formation of general political parties upon differences as to 
^neral principles or methods of State policy is useful, or at all events 
inevitable. But it is rare Indeed that any such questions, or indeed any 
upon which good men ought to differ, arise in connection with the con- 
duct of municipal affairs. Good men cannot and do not differ as to 
whether mumcipal debt ought to be restricted, e.xtravagance checked, 
and municipal affairs lodged in the hands of competent and faithful 
officers. There is no more reason why the control of the public works 
of a great city should be lodged in the hands of a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican than there is why an adherent of one or the other of the great 
parties should be made the superintendent .of a business corporation. 
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Good citizens interested in honest municipal goyemment can seem^e that 
object only by acting together. Political di\’isions separate them at the 
start, and render it impossible to secure the object desired equally by 
both. . . . This obstacle to the union of good citizens paralyzes all 
ordinary efforts for good municipal government. . . . The great prizes 
in the shape of place and power which are offered on the broad fields of 
national and State polities offer the strongest incentives to ambition. 
Personal advancement is in these fields naturally associated with the 
achievement of great public objects, and neither end can be secured 
except through the success of a political party to which they are at- 
tached. The strife thus engendered develops into a general battle in 
which each side feels that it cannot allnw any odds to the other. If one 
seeks to turn to its advantage the patronage of municipal office, the other 
must carry the contest into the .^ame sphere. It is certain that the temp- 
tation will be withstood by neither. It then becomes the direct interest 
of the foremost men of the nation to constantly keep their forces in 
hostile array, and these must be led by, among other ways, the pat- 
ronage to be secured by the control of local affairs. ... Next to tMs 
small number of leading men there is a large class who, though not dis- 
honest or devoid of public spirit, are led by habit and temperament to 
take a wholly partisan view of city affairs. Their enjoyment of party 
struggles, their devotion to those who share with them the triumphs and 
defeats of the political game, are so intense that they gradually lose 
sight of the object for which parties exist or ought to exist, and consider- 
able proportions of them in their devotion to polities suffer themselves to 
be driven from the walks of regular industry, and at last become depend- 
ent for their livelihood on the patronage in the hands of their, chief. 
Mingled with them is nearly as large a number to whom polities is sim- 
ply a mode of making a livelihood or a fortune, and who take part in 
political contests without enthusiasm, and often without the pretence of 
an interest in the public welfare, and devote themselves openly to the 
organization of the vicious elements of society in combinations strong 
enough to hold the balance in a closely-contested election, overcome the 
political leaders^ and secure a fair share of the municipal patroiaage, or 
else extort immunity from the officers of the law. , . . The rest of the 
community, embracing the large majority of the more thrifty classes, 
averse to engaging in what they deem the ‘low business’ of polities, or 
hopeless of accomplishing any substantial good in the face of such pow- 
erful opposing interests, for the most part content themselves with act- 
ing in accordance with their respective parties. ... It is through the 
agency of the great political parties, oi^anized and operating as above 
described, that our municipal officers are and have long been selected. 
It can scarcely be matter of wonder then that the present condition of 
municipal affairs should present an aspect so desperate,” 

3. The assumption by the State legislature of the direct 
control of local affairs. 

“ This legislative intervention has necessarily involved a disregard of 
one of the most fundamental principles of republican government (the 
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self-government of munieipalities). . . . The representatives elected 
to the central (State) legislature have not the requisite time to direct the 
local affairs of the munieipalities. . . . They have not the requisite 
knowledge of details. . . . When a local bill is under consideration 
in the legislature, its care and explanation are left exclusively to the 
representatives of the locality to which it is applicable ; and sometimes 
by express, more often by a tacit, understanding, local bills are ‘log- 
rolled’ through the houses. Thus legislative duty is delegated to the 
local representatives, who, acting frequently in combination with the 
sinister elements of their constituency, shift the responsibility for wrong- 
doing from themselves to the legislature. But what is even more impor- 
tant, the general representatives have not that sense of personal interest 
and personal responsibility to their constituents which are indispensable 
to the inteEigent administration of local affairs. And yet the judgment 
of the local governing bodies in various parts of the State, and the wishes 
of their constituents, are liable to be overruled by the votes of legisla- 
tors living at a distance of a hundred nules. ... To appreciate the 
extent of the mischief done by the occupation of the central legislative 
foody with the consideration of a multitude of special measures relating to 
local affairs, some good, probably the larger part bad, one has only to 
take up the session laws of any year at random and notice the subjects 
to which they relate. Of the SOS acts passed in 1870, for instance, 212 
are acts relating to cities and villages, 94 of which relate to cities, and 36 
to the city of New York alone. A stiE larger number have reference to 
the city of Brooklyn. These 212 acts occupy more than three-fourths of 
the 2000 pages of the laws of that year. . . . The multiplicity of laws 
relating to the same subjects thus brought into existence is itself an evil 
of great magnitude. What the law is concerning some of the most im- 
portant interests of our principal cities can be ascertained only by the 
exercise of the patient research of professional lawyers. In many in- 
stances even professional skiE is baffled. Says Chief-Justice Church : 
‘It is scarcely safe for any one to speak confidently on the exact con- 
dition of the law in respect to pubEe improvements in the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn. The enactments referring thereto have been modi- 
fied, superseded, and repealed so often and to such an extent that it is 
difficult to ascertain just what statutes are in force at any particular 
time. 


^ “ ‘The uncertainties arising from such multipEed and conflicting legisla- 
tion lead to incessant Etigation with its expensive burdens, pubEc and pri- 
vate.’ ... But this is not aE nor the worst. It may be true that the first 
attempts to secure legislative intervention in the local affairs of our prin- 
cipal cities were made by good citizens in the supposed interest of reform 
and good government, and to counteract the schemes of corrupt officials, 
ine notion ^at legisiati\"e control was the proper remedy was a serious 
mistake. The corrupt cliques and rings thus sought to be baffled were 
quick to perceive that in the business of procuring special laws coneern- 
ingloeal affairs they could easEy outmatch the fitful and clumsy labours 
of disinterested citizens. The transfer of the control of the munieipal 
resources from the localities to the (State) capitol had no other effect than 
to cause a like transfer of the methods and arts of corruption, and to 
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make the fortunes of our principal cities the traffic of the lobbies. Munici- 
pal corruption, previously confined within territorial limits, thenceforth 
escaped all bounds and spread to every quarter of the State. Cities were 
compelled by legislation to buy lands for parks and places because the 
owners wished to sell them ; compelled to grade, pave, and sewer streets 
without inhabitants, and for no other purpose than to award corrupt con- 
tracts for the work. Cities were compelled to purchase, at the public 
expense, and at extravagant prices, the property necessary for streets 
and avenues, useless for any other purpose than to make a market for the 
adjoining property thus improved. Law^s were enacted abolishing one 
office and creating another with the same duties in order to transfer offi- 
cial emoluments from one man to another, and laws to change the func- 
tions of officers with a view only to a new distribution of patron^e, and 
to lengthen the terms of offices for no other purpose than to retain in place 
officers who could not otherwise be elected or appointed.’^ 

This last-mentioned cause of evil is no doubt a departure 
from the principle of local popular control and responsibility 
on which State governments and rural local governments have 
been based. It is a dereliction which has brought its punish- 
ment with it. But the resulting mischiefs have been immensely 
aggravated by the vices of the legislatures in a few of the States, 
such as New York and Pennsylvania. As regards the two former 
causes, they are largely due to vyhat is called the Spoils system, 
whereby office becomes the reward of party service, and the whole 
machinery of party government made to serve, as its main 
object, the getting and keeping of places. Now the Spoils sys- 
tem, with the party machinery which it keeps oiled and greased 
and always working at high pressure, is far more potent and 
pernicious in great cities than in country districts. For in great 
cities we find an ignorant multitude, largely composed of recent 
immigrants, untrained in self-government ; we find a great pro- 
portion of the voters paying no direct taxes, and therefore feeling 
no interest in moderate taxation and economical administration ; 
we find able citizens absorbed in their private businesses, culti- 
vated citizens unusually sensitive to the vulgarities of practical 
politics, and both sets therefore specially unwilling to sacrifice 
their time and tastes and comfort in the struggle with sordid 
wire-pullers and noisy demagogues. In great cities the forces 
that attack and pervert democratic government are exceptionally 
numerous, the defensive forces that protect it exceptionally 
ill-placed for resistance. Satan has turned his heaviest batteries 
on the weakest part of the ramparts. 

Besides these three causes on which the commissioners dwell, 
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and the effects of which have been felt in the cities of other 
States as well as of New York, there are what may be called 
mechanical defects in the structure of municipal governments, 
whose nature may be gathered from the account given in last 
chapter. There is a want of methods for fixing public re 
sponsibility on the governing persons and bodies. When the 
mayor jobs his patronage he can indeed no longer, under the new 
charters, such as that of New York, throw part of the blame on 
the aldermen or other confirming council, alleging that he would 
have selected better men could he have hoped that the aldermen 
would approve his selection. But if he has failed to keep the 
departments up to their work, he may argue that the city legis- 
lature hampered him and would not pass the requisite ordinances. 
Each house of a two-chambered legislature can excuse itself by 
pointing to the action of the other, or of its own committees, 
and among the numerous members of the chambers — or even 
of one chamber if there be but one — responsibility is so divided 
as to cease to come forcibly home to any one. The various 
boards and officials have generally had little intercommunica- 
tion;^ and the fact that some were directly elected by the 
people made these feel themselves independent both of the 
mayor and the city legislature. The mere multiplication of 
elective posts distracts the attention of the people, and de- 
prives the voting at the polls of its efficiency as a means of 
reproof or commendation.^ 

To trace municipal misgovernment to its sources was com- 
paratively easy. To show how these sources might be dried 
up was more difficult, though as to some obvious remedies the 
reformers were agreed. What seemed all but impracticable 
was to induce the men who had produced these evils, who used 
them and profited by them, who were so accustomed to them 
that even the honest er sort did not feel their turpitude, to 

^ In Philadelphia some one observed that there were four distinct and inde- 
pendent authorities with power to tear up the streets, and that there was no 
authority upon whom the duty was specifically laid to put them in repair again. 
4 « has well remarked in an address on municipal government' — 

“ Greatly to multiply important elective oj65cers is not to increase popular con- 
trol, but to lessen it. The expression of the popular will at the ballot-box la like 
a great blow struck by an engme of enormous force. It can deliver a blow com- 
petent to overthrow any officer however powerful But, as, in mechanics, great 
power has to be subsided m order to do fine \\ork, so in giving expression to the 
popular will the necessity of choosing amid a multitude of unimportant officers 
involves inevitably a loss of power to the people.” 
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consent to the measures needed for extinguishing their own 
abused pow’er and illicit gains. It was from the gangs of city 
politicians and their allies in the State legislatures that reforms 
had to be sought, and the enactment of their own abolition 
obtained. In vain would the net be spread in the sight of such 
birds. 

The remedies proposed by the New York commission need not 
be enumerated, for the birds saw the net and refused to allow the 
amendments required to be submitted, so nothing was done at 
the time. Yet the reformers ultimately prevailed, for nearly 
all of their suggestions have by degrees been in substance adopted. 
The city was enlarged in 1902 by the inclusion of the great city of 
Brooklyn and the districts called Queen^s and the Bronx, and 
Staten Island, so Greater New York now consists of the five 
boroughs of Manhattan (the island on which New York City 
proper stands), Brookl3m, Queen’s, Eichmond, and Bronx. 
Each of these boroughs has its own president and local adminis- 
trative authorities, all being imder the general authority of 
the Mayor of the Greater City. Legislative power is divided 
between the aldermen and the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment which consists of the mayor, the comptroller, the presi- 
dent of the board of aldermen, and the presidents of the five 
boroughs. It is the chief financial authority. The State Con- 
stitution has been so amended as to limit the legislature’s power 
of passing special acts relating to cities. State and city elec- 
tions have been separated. The city’s borrowing powers have 
been restricted and the functions of the mayor in appointing and 
removing officials extended. Thus though the new charter is far 
from perfect, it is admittedly much better than that of 1876.^ 

The most novel of the proposals made by the commissioners 
of 1876 and the one which excited most hostile criticism, that of 
creating a council elected by voters having a tax-paying (or 
rent-paying) qualification, has never been tried in any great city. 
It is deemed undemocratic ; practical men say there is no use 
submitting it to a popular vote.^ Nevertheless, there are still 

^The Municipal Reform Movement continues active in certain directions 
Important economics have been effected in New York, and an organization 
called the Bureau of Municipal Research, works energetically for reducing the 
cost and increasing the efficiency of city administration. 

See further as to New York municipal government the observations of Mr 
Seth Low, ex-Mayor of Greater New York, in Chapter LII. 

* Though, as the commission pointed out (Report, p, 33), the principle that 
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some who advocate it, appealing to the example of Australia, 
where it is said to have worked well 

Among the other reforms in city government canvassed in 
America are the following : — 

(а) Civil service reform, Le. the establishment of examina- 
tions as a test for admission to posts under the city, and the be- 
stowal of these posts for a fixed term of years, or generally during 
good behaviour, instead of leaving the civil servant at the mercy 
of a partisan chief, who may displace him to make room for a 
party adherent or personal friend. 

(б) The lengthening of the terms of service of the mayor and 
the heads of departments, so as to give them a more assured posi- 
tion and diminish the frequency of elections. — This has been 
largely done to some extent in recent charters. 

(c) The vesting of almost autocratic executive power in the 
mayor and restriction of the city le^slature to purely legisla- 
tive work and the voting of supplies. — This also now finds 
place in some charters, notably in the new one of New York, and 
has worked, on the whole, well. It is, of course, a remedy of the 
'^cure or kill” order. If the people are thoroughly roused to 
choose an able and honest man, the more power he has the better ; 
it is safer in his hands than in those of city councils. If the voters 
are apathetic and let a bad man slip in, all may be lost till the 
next election. I do not say “all is lost,” for there have been 
remarkable instances of men who have been sobered and ele- 
vated by power and responsibility. The Greek proverb “office 
will show the man” was generally taken in an unfavourable 
sense. The proverb of the steadier-headed Germans, “Office 
gives understanding” {Ayrd gibt Verstand), represents a more 
hopeful view of human nature, and one not seldom justified in 
American experience. 

no one ahonid vote upon any proposition to raise a tax or appropriate its pro- 
ceeds uidess Mmself liable to be assessed for such, tax, was one generally 
applied in the village charters of the State of New York, and even in the 
charters of some of the smaller cities. The report repels the charge that this 
proposal is inconsistent with the general recognition of the value of imiversal 
suffrage by saying : No surer method could be devised to bring the principle 
of univers^ suffrage into discredit and prepare the way for its overthrow than 
to pervert it to a use for which it was never intended, and subject it to a service 
which it is incapable of performing. ... To expect frugality and economy 
in financial concerns from its operation in great cities, where perhaps half of 
the inhabitants feel no interest in these objects, is to subject the principle to a 
strain which it cannot bear. Ail the friends of the system should umte in rescu- 
ing it from such perils.’' — Page 40t 
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(d) The election of a city legislature, or one branch of it, or 
of a school committee, on a general ticket instead of by wards. 
— When aldermen or councilmen are chosen by the voters of a 
small local area, it is assumed, in the United States, that they 
must be residents within it ; thus the field of choice among good 
citizens generally is limited. It follows also that their first duty 
is deemed to be to get the most they can for their own ward ; 
they care little for the general interests of the city, and carry 
on a game of barter in contracts and public improvements with 
the representatives of other wards. Hence the general ticket 
system is preferable. 

(e) The limitation of taxing powers and borrowing powers 
by reference to the assessed value of the taxable property within 
the city. — Restrictions of this nature have been largely applied 
to cities as well as to counties and other local authorities. The 
results have been usually good, yet not uniformly so, for evasions 
may be practised. The New York commission say : ^'The 
apparent prohibition, both as to taxation and the percentage of 
debt, could be readily evaded by raising the assessment. Such 
restrictions do not attempt to prevent the wastefulness or em- 
bezzlement of the public funds otherwise than by limiting the 
amount of the funds subject to depredation. The effect of such 
measures would simply be to leave the public necessities without 
adequate provision.” ^ And Messrs. Allinson and Penrose ob- 
serve — 

“ By the Constitution of 1874 it is provided that the debt of a county, 
city, borough, township, or school district shall never exceed 7 per cent 
on the assessed value of the taxable property therein. This provision was 
intended to prevent the encumbering of the property of any citizen for 
public purposes to a greater extent than 7 per cent. In its workings it 
has been an absolute failure. In every city of the State, except Philadel- 
phia, the city is part of the county government. The county has power 
to borrow to the extent of 7 per cent : so has the city : so has the general 
school district : so has the ward school district — making 28 per cent in 
all, which can be lawfully imposed, and has been authorized by the Act 
of 1874. But there is stiU another cause of failure to which Philadelphia 
is more peculiarly Hable. In order to evade the provision of the Consti- 
tution limiting the power to contract debts to 7 per cent, the assessed 
value of property in nearly every city of the State was largely increased — 
in some instances, incredible as it may seem, to the extent of 1000 per cent. 

^Another disadvantage is that such restriction may sometimes compel a 
public improvement to be executed piecemeal which could be executed more 
cheaply if done aU at once. See Chapter XLIII. 
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It is therefore elear that no sufficient protection against an undue increase 
ot municipal debt can be found in constitutional and legislative provisions 
of this kind.” — Philadelphia, a History of Mu?iicipal Development (1887), 

p.m 

Nevertheless, such restrictions are now often found embodied 
in State constitutions, and have, usually, diminished the evil 
they are aimed at. 

if) The introduction of methods for referring questions to 
the ^rect vote of the citizens in the three forms of Initiative, 
where a prescribed percentage of the voters submit an ordinance 
for enactment by the citizens, Referendum, where the City 
Council is required, on the petition of a prescribed percentage 
of voters, to refer to the citizens at the polls an ordinance it has 
passed, and Recall, whereby a prescribed percentage can de- 
mand the election of a successor to the holder of any elective 
office whom they seek to remove. — The holder is permitted to 
be a candidate at such election, and if he obtains the largest 
number of votes is therewith re-elected. By these methods it 
is hoped to prevent the jobbing of contracts by city legisla- 
tures and to secure the good conduct of officials. They are 
drastic remedies, and their working is being watched with 
lively interest.^ 

^ For a good example of these provisions see the Charter of the city of Los 
Axi&des, as revised and amended up to 1909. 

In 1909 a demand for a Recall vote for the office of Mayor was submitted in 
Los whereupon the existmg incumbent of that office disappeared and a 

msoceesor was elected. 

A warm advocate of the Recall, who has had wide experience of municipal 
misrule, has stated the case for that remedy as follows : — 

** From twenty-five to forty per cent of the income of most of our large cities 
is dissipated by extravagance, mismanagement and corruption, and (what is 
worse) the moral tone of the citizenship lowered thereby. 

This condition results from the rule of political machines. 

These machine are created and maintained by public utility corporations, 
liquor interests, gamblers and other disreputable elements of society aided by 
some eminently respectable busmess men who receive special privileges through 
reason of the existence of corrupt government, and by a large number of honest 
voters who, unfortunately, are narrow partisans always voting the straight ticket. 
All these, however, constitute a minority of the entire electorate, but owing to 
a complicated system of nominations, perfect organization, and enormous cor- 
ruption funds supplied principally by public utility corporations, the machine is 
kept in power despite the fact that the majority of the electorate is honest and 
desires good government. 

“Various panacea — increased power of mayors, civil service reform, election 
of councilmea at large, etc. — are of little avail, for with the Machine in 
luu control these measures give it increased power. Even the election of good 
men to office (when through herculean efforts this is spasmodically achieved) 
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(g) The supersession of the usual frame of government by a 
Mayor and Council by the creation of a small Board of Commission- 
ers elected by ‘ a general ticket ’ vote over the whole city. This 
so-called Galveston or Des Moines Plan has been already men- 
tioned (supra^ page 634). It is now (1910) spreading fast over 
the Union in various forms. It is expected, in its most advanced 
form, to reduce the power of the Machine by nominations through 
open primaries (see note to Chapter LX, post) and by making the 
election on 'general ticket^ instead of by wards, to secure due re- 
sponsibility by concentrating power in very few hands, to keep 
officials up to the mark by the threat of a Recall Vote, to prevent 
jobs and corruption by letting the people as a whole vote upon 
the grant of franchises and to secure effective popular control 
by a Referendum on city ordinances. It is the rnost sweeping 
of all the schemes of reform hitherto propounded or applied, 
but has not been long enough in operation for its possible defects 
to have yet fully revealed themselves. 

I must not attempt to discuss the* interesting question of the 
results of entrusting to city governments the supply of water, 
gas, and electricity, perhaps also street railways, because Amer- 
ican cities are accumulating such a mass of experience^ on the 
subject that it could not be dealt with save at considerable 
length, while the wise still differ as to the general conclusions 
to be formed.^ The objections to placing this function in the 
hands of such men as rule most municipalities are obvious. 
One group of these objections will be found illustrated in a 
later chapter, describing the Gas Ring in Philadelphia. There 
are, however, some reformers sanguine enough to believe that 
when city councils obtain functions whose exercise has a strong 
and obvious interest for the citizens, the latter are roused to a 

frequently fails to produce any marked effect, because these men often cease to 

be good. ^ ^ ^ , 1..1 

“ This condition then confronts us : a minority controlling corruptly, while a. 
majority of the electorate is honest. The remedy is plain and very simple. If 
it is desired to have a true representative and an efficient and honest government, 
give to the honest majority of the electorate the power to luitiate legislation 
which their legislative bodies may refuse : this is the Initiative. Give to the 
honest majority the power to veto the undesired acts of their legislators : this is 
the Referendum, and give to the same honest majonty the power to discharge 
from office at any time any inefficient or incompetent officer this is the Recall.’^ 
^ Of about 160 cities with a population exceeding 20,000, water supply is in 
69 left to private corporations, and in 101 belongs to the municipality. 

See upon this subject the Report (1907) of the Civic Federation Committee 
on mtmicipal ownersMp. 
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more active and watchful control, and may be counted on to 
eject corrupt politicians from power. Nor must we forget 
that the plan of leaving the function to private corporate com- 
panies is open to e\ils scarcely less patent than those which flow 
from dishonest public management, because these companies 
when they prosper and grow large bring their wealth to bear 
upon the municipal authorities, and have even been known 
to scatter bribes widely among the voters for the sake of 
retaining or extending their monopoly. Each plan has its 
dangers. It is not the least among the many mischiefs 
entailed by the pollution of city governments that citizens 
who resent the high prices charged and poor supply given by 
private companies often prefer to bear these hardships and to 
wink at the impure methods which some companies employ rather 
than face the risk of throwing to the Rings that control the 
larger municipalities the additional mass of patronage and 
additional material for jobbery which the business of water 
and gas supply carries with it. 

The question of city gOv^ernment is that which chiefly occu- 
pies practical publicists in America, because they have long 
deemed it the weakest point of the country. That adaptability 
of the institutions to the people and their conditions, which 
judicious strangers have been wont to admire in the United 
States, and that consequent satisfaction of the people with 
their institutions, which contrasts so agreeably with the dis- 
content of European nations, is wholly absent as regards mu- 
nicipal administration. Wherever there is a large city there are 
loud complaints, and Americans who deem themselves in other 
respects a model for the Old World are in this respect anxious to 
study Old World models, those particularly which the cities of 
Great Britain present. The best proof of dissatisfaction is to 
be found in the frequent changes of system and method. WTiat 
Dante s'^id of his own city may be said of the cities of America : 
they are like the sick man who finds no rest .upon his bed, but 
seeks to ease his pain by turning from side to side. Every now 
and then the patient finds some relief in a drastic remedy, such 
as the enactment of a new charter and the expulsion at an elec- 
tion of a gang of knaves. Presently, however, the weak points of 
the charter are discovered, the State legislature again begins to 
interfere by special acts, or a public service corporation ” be- 
ffns to seduce the virtue of officials ; civic zeal grows cold and 
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allows bad men to creep back into the chief posts ; Federal issues 
are allowed to supersede at municipal elections that which ought 
to be always deemed the real issue, the character and capacity 
of the candidates for ofEce. All this is discouraging. Yet no 
one who studies the municipal history of the last decades wiF 
doubt that things are better than they were twenty-five years 
ago. The newer frames of government are an improvement 
upon the older. Rogues are less audacious. Good citizens are 
more active. ^ Party spirit is still permitted to dominate and 
pervert municipal politics, yet the mischief it does is more 
clearly discerned and the number of those who resist it daily 
increases. In the increase of that number and the growth of 
a stronger sense of civic duty rather than in any changes of 
mechanism, lies the ultimate hope for the reform of city govern- 
ments. 



CHAPTER m 


AN AHEEICAN VIEW OP MUNICIPAL GO\rERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

By the Hon. Seth Low, formerly Mayor of New York City 

In England there are said to be three kinds of cities : cities 
by prescription, like London and Exeter, which have been cities 
from time immemorial ; cities that are such because they have 
been the seat of a bishop; and cities organized under the 
modem Municipal Corporations Act. In the United States, 
twenty municipal corporations received charters as cities during 
the Colonial period. These charters, in order to be valid, had 
to be confirmed after the Revolution by the legislature of the 
State in which the city was located. In other words, a city 
in the United States is the creature of the legislature of the 
State in which it is. The legislature’s power over the city’s 
form of government is substantially absolute, except as the 
legislative power may be limited by the State Constitution. 
As there are forty-eight States in the Union, and as there were, 
according to the census of 1910, seven hundred and seventy-four 
cities in the United States with a population of eight thousand 
or more, it will be readily understood why there is no uniform 
type of city charter even for the more modern cities. The 
city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, which be- 
longs to the Nation, is subject to the direct legislation of Con- 
gress. In this respect it is unique. Its inhabitants enjoy no 
vote even as to local affairs. It is administered by a Com- 
mission of Three, appointed by the President of the United 
States, subject to confirmation by the Senate, and is probably 
the only city in the United States without a mayor. 

Any European student of politics who wishes to understand 
the problem of government in the United States, whether of 
city government or any other form of it, must first of all trans- 
fer himself, if he can, to a point of view precisely the opposite 
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of that which is natural to him. This is scarcely, if at all, 
less true of the English than of the continental student. In 
England, as upon the Continent, from time immemorial, govern- 
ment has descended from the top down. Until recently, society 
in Europe has accepted the idea, almost without protest,^ that 
there must be governing classes, and that the great majority of 
men must be governed. The French Revolution doubtless 
modified this idea everywhere, and especially in France, but 
even in France public sentiment on this point is a resultant of 
a conflict of views. In the United States, however, that idea 
does not obtain at all, and, what is of no less importance, it 
never has obtained. No distinction is recognized of govern- 
ing and governed classes, and the problem of government is, in 
effect, an effort on the part of society as a whole to learn and to 
apply to itself the art of government. Bearing this in mind, 
it becomes apparent that the immense tide of immigration into 
the United States is a continually disturbing factor. The 
immigrants come from many countries, a very large proportion 
of them being of the classes which, in their old homes, from, 
time out of mind have been governed. Arriving in America, 
they shortly become citizens in a society which undertakes to 
govern itself. However well disposed the immigrants may be 
as a rule, they have not had experience in self-government, nor 
do they always share the ideas which have expressed them- 
selves in the Constitution of the United States. This foreign 
element settles largely in the cities of the country. It is esti- 
mated that the population of New York City contains approxi- 
mately eighty per cent of people who either are foreign born, or 
are the children of foreign-born parents. Consequently, in a 
city like New York, the problem of learning and applying the 
art of government is handed over to a population that begins, 
in point of experience, very low down. In many of the cities of 
the United States, indeed, in almost all of them, the population not 
only is thus largely untrained in the art of self-government, but it 
is not even homogeneous. So that an American city is con- 
fronted not only with the necessity of instructing large and rapidly 
growing bodies of people in the art of government, but it is 
compelled at the same time to assimilate strangely different 
component parts into an American community. It will be 
apparent to the student that either one of these functions by 
itself would be difficult enough. When both are found side by 
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side, the problem is increasingly difficult as to each. Together 
they represent a problem such as confronts no city in the United 
Kingdom or in Europe. 

The American city has had problems to deal with, also, of a 
material character, quite different from those which have con- 
fronted the cities of the Old World. With the exception of 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, and New York, 
there is no American city of great consequence whose roots 
go down into the distant past even of America. American 
cities as a rule have grown with a rapidity to which the Old 
World presents few parallels. London, in the extent of its 
growth, but not in the proportions of it ; Berlin since 1870, 
and Rome in the last few years, are perhaps the only places in 
Europe which have been compelled to deal with this element 
of rapid growth in anything like a corresponding degree. All 
of these cities, London, Berlin, and Rome, are the seats of the 
national government, and receive from that source more or 
less help and guidance in their development. In all of them 
an immense nucleus of wealth existed before this great and 
rapid growth began. The problem in America has been to 
make a great city in a few years out of nothing. There has 
been no nucleus of wealth upon which to found the structure 
which every succeeding year has enlarged. Recourse has been 
had of necessity, under these conditions, to the freest use of 
the public credit. 

The city of Chicago, for example, with its population of 
two millions of people, was a small frontier trading post eighty 
years ago. Within that period everjdhing has been created 
out of the fields. The houses in which the people live, the 
waterworks, the paved streets, the sewers, everything which 
makes up the permanent plant of a city, all have been pro- 
duced while the city has been growing from year to year at a 
fabulous rate. Besides these things are to be reckoned the 
public schools, the public parks, and many municipal monu- 
ments of every kind. American cities as a rule have a more 
abundant supply of water than European cities, and they are 
usually more enterprising in furnishing themselves with things 
which in Europe may be called the luxuries of city life, but 
wMch, in America, are so common as to be regarded as neces- 
sities. Especially is this true of every convenience involving 
the use of electricity. There are more than half as many tele- 
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phones, for example, in the city of New York alone, as 
there are in the whole of the United Kingdom. 

The necessity of doing so much so quickly has worked to the 
disadvantage of the American city in two ways. First, it has 
compelled very la\dsh expenditure under great pressure for 
quick results. This is precisely the condition under which 
the best-trained business men make their greatest mistakes, 
and are in danger of running into extravagance and wasteful- 
ness. Few candid Americans will deny that American cities 
have suffered much, not alone from extravagance and wasteful- 
ness, but also from dishonesty; but in estimating the extent 
of the reproach, it is proper to take into consideration these 
general conditions under which the cities have been compelled 
to work. The second disadvantage under which American 
cities have laboured arising from this state of things has been 
a very general inability to provide adequately for current 
needs, while discounting the future so freely in order to secure 
their permanent plant. When the great American cities have 
paid for the permanent plant which they have been accumulat- 
ing during the last half century, so that the duty which lies be- 
fore them is chiefly that of caring adequately for the current 
life of their population, a vast improvement in all these par- 
ticulars may reasonably be expected. The standard of city 
paving and of street cleaning in American cities, as a whole, is 
much higher now than it was when the first edition of this book 
appeared in 1888. In other words, time is a necessary element 
in making a great city, as it is in every other great and en- 
during work. American cities are judged by their size, rather 
than by the time which has entered into their growth. It 
cannot be denied that larger results could have been produced 
■with the money expended, if it had always been used "with 
complete honesty and good judgment. But to make an intel- 
ligent criticism upon the American city, in its failures upon 
the material side, these elements of especial diflflculty must 
in fairness be taken into consideration. 

Looked at in this light, the marvel would seem to be, not so 
much that the American cities are justly criticisable for many 
defects, but rather that results so great have been achieved in so 
short a time. New York City, for example, is just finishing the 
last of three suspension bridges, every one of which, in size and 
capacity, exceeds all other suspension bridges in the world. 
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^he^ity has also built a fourth bridge of the cantilever type, 
' which, in capacity, much exceeds the great Forth Bridge, though 
the span is less long. New York has also developed in its 
corporate capacity, in co-operation \\ith and under the direction 
of organizations of private citizens, a natural history museum 
Ifhat is second to no other, an ai-t museum that is fairly coimted 
^Wong the greatest of art museums, a botanical garden that is 
TOpidly forging towards the first rank, a ‘zoological garden that 
* in size and equipment excels any other, and an aquarium that is 
Ulso worthy of leading rank. Each of these institutions is 
Yree. The}" are visited annually by millions of people ; are all 


1 related to the public school system of the city, and stand as 
high for scientific usefulness as for public service. The city 
‘ of Boston is steadily carrying towards completion one of the 
most remarkable systems of municipal parks and boulevards to 
foe found in any country ; and that is a poor American city, in- 
dee d, that does not tax itself freely to provide pleasure grounds 
Tor ‘its people. Probably Berlin alone, among the great cities 
j^urope, is as well lighted as New York ; and some of the 
of the Middle and Far West are proportionately better 
flighted than New- York. The city of St. Louis, a city of 687,000 
people, conducted successfully, a few" years ago, a World’s Fair 
on a scale as great as has ever been attempted. These are but 
illustrations of w"hat American cities have accomplished in 
many important fields. 

One particular in which the American city may be thought 
to have come short of wiiat might have been expected, may 
be described in general terms as a lack of foresight It would 
have been comparatively easy to have preserved in all of them 
small open parks, and generally to have made them more 
beautiful, if there had been a greater appreciation of the need 
for these things and of their future growth. The western cities 
probably have erred in this regard less than those upon the 
Atlantic coast. But w"hile it is greatly to be regretted that this 
large foresight has not been displayed, it is, after all, only re- 
peating in America what has taken place in Europe. The 
improvement of cities seems everywhere to have been made by 
tearing dowm and replacing at great cost, rather than by a far- 
sighted provision for the demands and opportunities of the future. 
This unfortunate result in America has flowed, in part, from the 
frequent tendency of population to grow in precisely the direc- 
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tion which was not anticipated. An interesting illustration 
of this last factor is to be found in the city of Washington. 
The Capitol was built to face towards the east, under the im- 
pression that population would settle in that direction. As 
matter of fact, the city has gro^vn towards the west, so that the 
Capitol stands with its back to the city and faces a district that 
is scarcely built upon at all. 

All the troubles which have marked the development of cities 
in the United States, however, are not due to these causes. 
Cities in the United States, as forms of government, are of 
comparatively recent origin. The city of Boston, for example, 
in the State of Massachusetts, although the settlement was 
founded more than two hundred and fifty years ago, received 
its charter as a city so recently as 1822. The city of Brooklyn, 
now a borough of the city of New York, received its charter 
from the State of New York in 1835. In other words, the 
transition from village and town government into government 
by cities, has simply followed the transition of small places 
into large communities. This suggests another distinction be- 
tween the large cities of the United States and those of Great 
Britain. The great cities of England and of Europe, with few 
exceptions, have their roots in the distant past. Many of their 
privileges and chartered rights were wrested from the Crown in 
feudal times. Some of these privileges have been retained, and 
contribute still to the income, the just pride, and the influence of 
the municipality. The charter of an American city represents 
no such element of prestige or inspiration. It is only the legal 
instrument which gives the community authority to act as a 
corporation, and which defines the duties of its ofiicers. The 
motive for passing from town government to city government, 
in general has been the same everyv^here — to acquire a certain 
readiness of action, and to make more available the credit of 
the commumty in order to provide adequately for its own 
growth. The town meeting, in which every citizen takes part, 
serves its purpose admirably in communities up to a certain 
size, and for the conducting of public work on not too large a 
scale. ^ But the necessity for the easy use of the public credit in 
providing for the needs of growth has compelled rapidly growing 
communities, in all the States, to seek the powers of a corpora- 
tion as administered through a city government. 

It will be perceived that the great growth of cities in the 
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United States has thus resulted in the rapid transformation of 
a rural population into a population largely dwelling in cities ; 
and this rapidly transformed urban population has been called 
upon, without any qualif3dng experience, to solve the difficult 
problem of city government. For many years, Americans 
applied to cities the theories which they had successfully em- 
bodied in the government of their States. It is only as some of 
these theories have broken down, when applied to cities, that 
Americans have begun to realize that they have on their hands 
a problem, new for them, which must be solved, so to speak, by 
rules of its own. Superficial observers may think that they 
have said all that needs to be said, when they have asked, “How 
can any one expect to get good city government wdth manhood 
suffrage?’^ Manhood suffrage is an element in the problem, 
certainly; and the problem must be solved with manhood 
suffrage as a factor. But manhood suffrage, even in cities, is 
by no means a source of difficulty only. Every European city, 
comparable in size to any one of a half dozen American cities, 
swarms with soldiers. Outside of London this is less true of Eng- 
land than of the Continent. The population of American cities 
is much more heterogeneous than the population of these Euro- 
pean cities ; yet the American cities are free from soldiers, and 
although they have a smaller police force than corresponding 
European cities, public order is just as w^ell preserved. The 
fact is that in American cities the people keep themselves in 
order, because they feel that the city is theirs. Alanhood 
suffrage in American cities, as everywhere else in the United 
States, wakes the people up and develops a population of great 
average capacity, 

"S^Tiy is it, then, that Americans are less proud of their institu- 
tions, as illustrated in city government, than anywhere else? 

In other words, why is it that American cities, despite their 
good points, have so much difficulty in securing a city govern- 
ment that needs no apology ? Some of the reasons, at least, 
may be indicated. Growing, as they have done, out of villages 
and towns, and compelled to go to the legislature of the State 
for their charters, American cities have seldom received in the 
first instance such adequate grants of power over their local 
affairs as to enable them to grow without constant resort to the 
legislature for additional powers. The States, also, have used 
the city for many purposes as the agent of the State. Out of 
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these two circumstances has grown the habit, in almost every 
State, of interfering through the legislature vdth the details of 
city expenditure and city administration. The story of muni- 
cipal reform in the United States is ever}"w^here a story of the 
effort, by constitutional amendment, to limit the power of the 
State legislature to interfere with the details of city government. 

The Constitution of the United States gives to the Presi- 
dent great administrative power, including great power of ap- 
pointment. The constitutions of the States, on the other hand, 
— certainly of all the original States, — looked to division of 
power as a source of safety ; so that, instead of electing a Gov- 
ernor with power to appoint the administrative officers of the 
State, as the President does for the United States, the principal 
administrative officers of the State, as well as the Governor, 
are all elected by the people. Unhappily, this latter policy was 
almost uniformly followed in the organization of cities. Elec- 
tive officers w^ere made numerous, and the terms of office short. 
As a result, efficiency was impossible, and anything like effec- 
tive responsibility to the voters could not be secured. It has 
taken, and will still take, a long time for Americans to realize 
that responsibility to the people is best maintained when elec- 
tive officers are few in number, but have ample authority; and 
that efficiency is greatest when elected officials have adequate 
power to do right, even if they sometimes do wrong. The progress 
making in the direction of reducing the number of elected city 
officials is well illustrated by Boston’s new charter, granted in 
1909. This charter reduces the number of elected officials, in 
Boston, from 97 to 10. 

City inefficiency was greatly increased, also, by the demoral- 
izing maxim, which came into the political life of the country 
in 1834, “To the Victors belong the Spoils.” Under the in- 
fluence of that battle-cry, which was adopted by all political 
parties, even the subordinate civil service of the cities became 
as unstable as the sea. 

In the matter of preventing interference by the State in the 
local affairs of the city, one State after another has passed con- 
stitutional amendments aimed at that evil. In the State of New 
York, no law affecting a city can be passed until it has first been 
submitted to the local authorities : in the larger cities to the 
mayor, and in the smaller cities to the mayor and Common 
Council. Public hearings are given in every city before action 
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can be taken by the local authorities, and the Bill is then returned, 
with or without the approval of the city, to the branch of the 
legislature in which the Bill originated. The legislature has 
the authorit}^ to re-pass the Bill, notwithstanding the protest of 
the city. The Bill, if accepted by the cit3", or if passed by the 
legislature a second time, then goes to the Governor for ap- 
proval or disapproval, as in the case of an^" other State law. If a 
Bill is passed for the first time b^’ the legislature, so near the end 
of its session that the time given to the city for its consideration 
does not admit of its re-passage by the legislature in the event 
of its non-acceptance b^" the city, then the non-acceptance by 
the city is fatal to the Bill. In other w^ords, by reason of this 
amendment to the Constitution of the State of New York, 
adopted in 1894, no action can be taken the legislature of the 
State without notice to the city. In almost every case the 
attitude of the city is final It is only in matters of the first 
consequence that the judgment of the city is ever overruled by 
the legislature. 

'WTien this chapter was revised in 1906, the States of Mis- 
souri, California, Washington, Minnesota, and Colorado had 
adopted constitutions granting to the cities of those States, 
with various restrictions, the authority to make their o^wn char- 
ters, which, when made, are not easily amendable by the legis- 
lature. Citj^-made charters in California must be confirmed by 
the legislature ; but the legislature, thus far, has alwaj^'s con- 
firmed the city^s action. Since 1906, the States of Oregon, Okla- 
homa, and Michigan have followed in the same path. In other 
words, the movement to prevent the interference by legislatures 
in the local affairs of cities throughout the States of the Union 
has already' acquired great momentum, and it is not likely to be 
many years before this obstacle to good city administration has 
been overcome throughout the Union. 

In the matter of securing more eflScient administration of cities, 
it is evident that permanency of tenure of the subordinate admin- 
istrative officials is a great factor in the situation. The definite 
adoption of the policy of Civil Service Reform by the United 
States, in 1883, has been followed very generally by the States 
of the Union in relation to the Civil Service not only of the States, 
but also of the cities of the States. In the State of New York 
this policy has been embodied in the Constitution of the State, 
and applies not only to the State admimstration, but to tbo 
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administration of all the cities and local sub-divisions of the 
State. jMucb remains to be done to bring about an ideal condi- 
tion throughout the Union, but the right path has been entered 
upon, and it is likely to be followed to the end. 

Responsibility to the people for administration in cities has 
been sought by two main methods. In the cities of New York 
and Philadelphia, and now in Boston, by its new charter, the 
mayor of the city is given the absolute power of appointment 
and removal of the heads of the administrative departments. 
The recent charter of the city of Boston provides a new limita- 
tion upon the power of appointment, from which, theoretically, 
much is to be hoped. It will be interesting to observe how it 
works in practice. The Charter requires that the mayor, in 
filling responsible offices, shall appoint recognized experts in 
such work as may devolve upon the incumbents of said offices, 
or persons specially fitted by education, training, and experience 
to perform the same.” These officers are to be appointed 
without regard to party affiliation or residence at the time of 
appointment” ; and the mayor^s appointment does not become 
operative, unless at least a majority of the State Civil Service 
Commission certify, within thirty days, that a careful inquiry 
into the qualifications of the appointee satisfies them that the 
appointee ^4s qualified by education, training, and experience” 
for the office to which he has been appointed. It will be observed 
that this provision gives to the State a certain administrative 
control over the appointments of the mayor of Boston; but 
admimstrative control by the State is far less objectionable 
than legislative control ; for administrative control by the State 
is likely to be used, as it is in England, to help and not to em- 
barrass the city. It is, evidently, clearly within the right of 
the State to insist, as a matter of uniform policy, that all ap- 
pointments to office, within the State, shall involve the element 
of fitness as determined by a standard fixed by the State itself. 
It is a commentary on city administration, as it has been illus- 
trated in Boston, that the State of Massachusetts should find 
it necessary to pass upon the special fitness for the work to be 
done, of an appointed city official. But no one familiar with the 
government of large cities throughout the United States imagines 
for a moment that Boston has been a sinner in this particular 
above all other cities. The special importance of this charter 
provision lieS; on the contrary^ in the fact that it is an intelli- 
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gent effort to find a remedy for a -widespread e\il. The w'orking 
of this clause, therefore, will be of immense interest, not only to 
the city of Boston but to all the cities of the Union. 

The conclusions of the Boston Finance Commission, w'hich 
was appointed originally by the mayor, and subsequently given 
special authority by the State of Massachusetts, and w^hich pro- 
posed the new charter, are of interest as indicating the trend 
of modern American opinion. The Commission says : 

^^The legislative measures which the commission regards as 
essential to enable the people of Boston to redeem their govern- 
ment may be summarized as follcws : 

“LA simplified ballot, with as few names thereon as possible. 

“2. The abolition of party nominations. 

“3. A city council consisting of a single small body elected 
at large. 

“4. The concentration of executive power and responsibility 
in the mayor. 

“5. The administration of the departments by trained ex- 
perts, or persons with special qualifications for the office. 

“6. FuU publicity secured through a permanent finance com- 
mission.” 

The permanent Finance Commission referred to is a body 
of five, to be appointed by the Governor of the State, with power 
“to investigate, publish, and advise.” This, also, is a new 
departure in American practice, and one that is likely to be 
widely followed, if it -v^'orks well. 

The other direction in wffiich greater efficiency in city admin- 
istration has been sought, is that which is knowm as the “Com- 
mission” or “Galveston” plan. In 1900 the city of Galveston, 
in Texas, was visited by a great tidal wwe. The damage done 
to the city was so great as almost to threaten it with oblitera- 
tion. In the presence of this emergency, the people of Galveston 
besought the legislature to amend the city charter, so as to give 
the city power to deal with the situation. The governing body 
of the city was reduced to a Board of five members, presided 
over by an official known as Mayor-President. This Board has 
full legislative and administrative power for the city. It 
creates the city departments to be administered, and, by a 
majority vote, divides the administration of the departments 
among the members of the Board, including the mayor. The 
mayor, in general, has no greater authority than any of his 
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associates, although he is, in a sense, the general managero 
The men first chosen in Galveston to administer this new system 
were thoroughly competent and upright men. They not only 
redeemed Galveston from its disaster, but set the city upon a 
plane which it had never reached before. The result has been 
that this system of city govennnent has been widely adopted 
not only in Texas, but in other States of the Union. Massa- 
chusetts and Idaho, by special charter, have granted this form 
of government to certain of their cities, and the States of 
Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Mississippi 
have passed laws enabling their cities, if they choose, to have 
charters embod^ng the general features of this plan. In cities 
of a moderate size the plan has worked sufficiently well, where 
it has been tried, to encourage its adoption by a continually 
increasing number of cities. The Report of the Secretary of 
the National Municipal League, made at the annual meeting 
of the League in 1909, calls attention to the fact that, within 
the previous two years, 138 cities in the Union have been 
seriously considering the question of charter making and charter 
revision. This statement shows how keenly alive the people of 
the United States are to the importance of having for cities 
charters which give promise of efficiency. But the fact is note- 
worthy that the largest cities have chosen to seek administra- 
tive responsibility by centring the power to appoint and remove 
administrative officials in the hands of the mayor, while it is 
only the cities of moderate size, say, of 100,000 or fewer, inhab- 
itants, that have chosen the Galveston type. Galveston itself 
has about 37,000 inhabitants. The power of political machinery 
increases with the size of the population. The largest cities 
have chosen to concentrate power in the hands of the mayor, 
because, in such cities, the leader of the dominant political party, 
usually called a boss,^^ becomes so strong as often to dominate 
even the mayor cf the city, who may belong to his party. The 
boss,^^ as such, exerts power without responsibility ; and the 
only way to dislodge him from control of the city, through the 
machinery of an election, is to give to the mayor, by law, 
the power which the ^^boss^’ exercises without legal authority, so 
that by dislodging a mayor who is subservient to a ^‘boss,^^ 
the people can take the city government, on its administrative 
side, out of the hands of the “boss.^' This system was first 
tried in the city of Brooklyn, N.Y., which was then an indepem 
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dent citj, in 1882. Brookl3Ti is now a borough of the cit^" of 
New York, and the Brookl3’'n s^^stem, in this respect, has been 
accepted by the larger city. It has been substantial!}^ adopted 
by Philadelphia; and, again, b}’ the city of Boston, in the 
newest charter granted to an}' of the large cities of the country. 

This discussion raises the question, how it is, that, in the 
United States, any one not legally related to the government of 
a city can acquire such power as is exercised in all the large 
American cities by the so-called ^’boss” of the dominant party. 
The answer to this question is partly historical and partly phil- 
osophical. It is historical in the sense that the American people 
are strong partisans, and vote with their party, ordinarily, on 
local issues, no less than on national issues. In the State of 
New York, as early as 1815, w'hen the local officials, including the 
mayor of New York, w'ere appointed by a State Board of Ap- 
pointment, so important a man as DeWitt Clinton, a man who 
had been Senator of the United States, and wffio, later, as Gov- 
ernor of the State of New' York, constructed the Erie Canal, was 
removed from the office of mayor of New York by a State Board 
of Appointment that differed from him on national politics, 
in execution of a party programme. This illustrates the preg- 
nant fact that, even at that early day, wiien neither manhood 
suffrage nor immigration entered into the problem at all, the 
habit existed, in New York State at any rate, on the part of those 
controlling the national parties, of using the cities as pawuis in 
the game of national politics. It is important to notice that this 
habit was not created by the extension of the suffrage, nor by 
the growth of immigration. On the contrary, the curious 
and interesting fact is that the habit has survived the extension 
of the suffrage. The same attitude of mind on the part of the 
national political parties towards the cities continues largely 
unchecked to the present day. It is the strong partisanship of 
the American people which has made this possible ; and it is 
only within the last thirty years, since the consciousness of the 
city problem, as a problem by itself, has been pressed home on 
the American mind and conscience, that any pause has tjeen 
given to this sort of thing. Now, the demand for home rule 
by the cities is so intelligent and so insistent that the political 
parties find it good judgment, very often, to recognize this senti- 
ment. The habit persists, nevertheless, with the great majority 
of Americans, of voting with their national party, even in local 
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elections. This is the historical condition which creates the 
'^boss.'^ 

The philosophical explanation of the “boss^’ is to be found 
in the fact, that, where the voting population is large, it requires 
efficient organization to get out the vote. In the city of New 
York, for example, more than 600,000 people voted in the elec- 
tion of 1909. Simply to send one letter to all of the voters would 
cost more than 812,000. To acquaint the voters \rith the issues 
of the campaign, to interest them to go to the polls, and to see 
that their vote is cast, involves organization of a high order, 
and this is costly ; and, in order to be efficient, the organization 
must also be manned by men thoroughly competent. This 
means that the organization needed for the service of a party not 
infrequently becomes so strong as to dominate the party ; so 
that the organization, instead of being the servant of the party, 
becomes its master. The organization itself, to be most effi- 
cient, must be under permanent and capable control. The 
result is, first, the development of the professional politician 
who lives by politics ; and, second, in cities, the leadership of 
this band by some one man who often becomes in the end its 
autocratic ruler. 

This tendency is felt everywhere throughout the United 
States, and for the same reasons. It is probably true, that, 
in every State organization, the political machinery is subject 
to the same tendencies as have revealed themselves in cities. 
But the political ^^boss” of the city is more frequently an 
arbitrary potentate than the political “boss^^ of a State; be- 
cause, in a State, the population is not so much concentrated, 
and there is a wider range of interests to be considered. Pro- 
portionately, moreover, the City Budget is much greater than 
the State Budget. The Budget of the city of New York, for 
example, in 1908, was $143,000,000. The Budget of the State 
of New York in the same year was $34,000,000. In addition 
to the Budget, the city of New York issued, for municipal pur- 
poses, in the year 1908, $82,000,000 of bonds ; the State of New 
York $15,000,000 of bonds. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the pecumary motive for desiring to control city expenditure, 
which appeals to the professional politician, operates more 
strongly in cities than in the States. All of these considerations 
tend to make the political organization of the dominant party, 
in a city, more and more of a machine; so that the problem in 
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cities, where the political majority is one-sided, is how to get 
good government despite the machine of the dominant party, 
rather than how to get it through that partj^ The same ten- 
dencies, of course, work in the minority party as well as in the 
majority party ; but the habit of xAmericans of voting on local 
questions on the lines of national party makes the majority 
party, for the most part, the one to be dreaded. The danger 
from the minority party machine, in a city, comes when its 
leaders make terms vith the leaders of the majority party for 
mutual advantage. The idea of '' a community of interest ” is 
not confined to the railroads of the United States, but finds its 
place in politics as well, and especially in municipal politics, for 
the reasons that have been given. 

Of course this difficulty has been recognized ever since Ameri- 
cans began to have experience with large cities ,* and the effort 
has been constant to minimize it. There has grown up in the 
cities of the country a very considerable body of voters who will 
not vote any longer on local issues simply on national lines. 
They vote gladly with their national party, if they think that 
their national p^y is right on the local question at issue ; but 
this body of independents does not hesitate to vote against the 
nominee of their partj^ if they think the other party better de- 
serves their support. This spirit of local independence in voting 
is the spirit which ultimately wall secure good government for the 
American cities. The changes of charter which have been ad- 
vocated have their principal value in the encouragement which 
they give to this spirit of independent voting, by making success 
at an election more fruitful of good results. It is evidently 
idle to set up machinery that is well calculated to give home rule, 
if the people of the city itself are determined to follow the 
old habit of permitting the city to be used as a pawn in the game 
of national politics. Deep-seated as this habit is in the Ameri- 
can people, it has yielded and will yield to an effective oppor- 
tunity, once gained, by the people of a city to control their own 
local affairs. 

In the last ten years, in many of the smaller cities of the coun- 
try, the effort has been made to weaken the power of the muni- 
cipal machine by the system of Direct Primaries, and to increase 
the power of the people of the city over their own affairs by the 
adoption of 'Hhe initiative, ^Hhe referendum,” and “the recall.” 
The system of “Direct Primaries,” so called, has been applied in 
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a number of States, not only in cities, but as of universal 
application to all nominations made in the State. Ordinarily, 
in American communities, nominations are made by party con- 
ventions, and the delegates who form these conventions are chosen 
from political divisions of various kinds. It is believed by many 
Americans that political leaders get their abnormal power by the 
control of this party machinery, as a result of which they can 
generally control party nominations. The Direct Primary plan 
is an effort to compel such leaders to get the popular endorse- 
ment of the voters of their party before nominations can be 
known as party nominations. Under the Direct Primary sys- 
tem the people of the same party vote at the primaries directly 
for the persons to be chosen as the candidates of the party, the 
primary thus becoming a sort of preliminary election. It is too 
soon to say positively whether this system, in its general applica- 
tion, will lead to a betterment of conditions at large ; but there is 
some reason to hope that it may do so in small districts. The 
difficulty is that the system of Direct Nominations itself involves a 
great deal of machinery ; and it is not at all clear that the profes- 
sional political element will not learn howto dominate this machin- 
ery as well as that which now exists. Possibly, in cities, nomination 
by petition may take the place of both the convention and the 
Direct Primary systems. It is indicative of popular opinion, 
at the moment, that the question was submitted to the people 
of Boston in November, 1909, whether nominations for mayor and 
other local officers should be made by the Convention System or 
by Petition. By a majority of 3000, out of a vote of 74,000, the 
people of Boston voted in favour of nomination of local officers 
by petition, without the use of any party machinery whatever. 
It will be exceedingly interesting to observe the outcome of 
this experiment in a city like Boston ; for it is not only one of the 
larger cities of the country, but it is also an old city. If the plan 
succeeds in Boston, it is likely to be adopted widely in other cities. 
If it should not work well there, it is likely to put a check to 
further developments in this direction on the part of the large 
cities of the country. The wrriter is inclined to think, that, in 
order to work well, the plan of nominating in cities by petition 
must be supplemented by two other provisions : first, a majority 
vote must be required for election ; and, second, in the event of 
a second ballot being necessary, the candidates to be voted for 
the second time should be the two who receive the highest and 
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the next to the highest number of votes at the first voting. 
When an election is possible hy a plurality vote, it is too easy 
for the machine to divide its enemies to their destruction. 

In the smaller cities there appears to be no reason why the 
Direct Primary system should not work well. The difficulties 
of the system appear when the vote to be got out becomes so 
large that extensive macliinery is required to get the vote out 
for the primary election, precisely as such machinery is required 
to get the %"ote out for the official election. On the other hand, 
it is certainly true, that, owing to the habit of the American 
people of voting with their national party, the nomination by 
the dominant party in probably nine-tenths of the constituencies 
of the United States, whether you speak of a State, or of a city, 
or of a district mthin any State or city, is equivalent to an elec- 
tion. There appears to be every reason, therefore, why the 
people should be permitted to make their wishes effectually 
knowm at the time when the nomination is made. The practical 
question is, whether the method of Direct Nomination will do 
this any more effectively than the method of nomination by 
convention. It will not be surprising if the line comes to be 
drawn, between the two methods, somewhat by the size of the 
vote to be cast. 

In some cities of California, the largest of which to adopt 
the plan is Los Angeles, with a population of over 300,000, the 
system of “recall’^ has been adopted ; which signifies, ordinarily, 
that upon the filing of a petition, asking for the recall of any 
official before the expiration of his term, a special election shall 
be held to determine whether or not the official shall be permitted 
to serve out his term. At such special election the official con- 
cerned may be a candidate for re-election or not, at his pleasure. 
The most important instance in which a recall has been resorted 
to was in the city of Los Angeles, where a mayor whose adminis- 
tration w^as unsatisfactory, was subjected to the ^^recall.^' 
The mayor declined to appeal to the verdict of the people ; and 
accordingly another man was elected to serve out the remainder 
of his term. A modification of this system is embodied in the 
new^ charter of Boston. The mayor is elected for four years ; but 
at the regular stated election during his second year, the question 
is submitted to the voters of the city, Shall there be an election 
for mayor at the next municipal election ? ” If a maj ority of the 
«^oters vote in the affirmative, a new election ensues. On the 
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other hand, a mayor has the right, if he wishes, to withdraw from 
the office, at his own pleasure, at the end of the second year. 
All of these movements are interesting, because they show how 
steadily the people of the cities of the United States are striving, 
first, to acquire the necessary power for complete local self- 
government ; and, next, to make that local government com- 
pletely responsive to the popular wdll. 

The “initiative” and the “referendum,” in their relation 
to the cities of the United States, are not difierent in substance 
fromthe “ initiative ”and the “referendum” as practised in Switzer- 
land. It has been claimed that, in the matter of franchises, for 
example, the “referendum” would be a great protection against 
the abuse of powder to grant franchises. In many places it doubt- 
less is ; but there is at least one case upon record, according to 
Judge Lindsey, of Denver, Colorado, in which the submission 
of a franchise to the vote of the people of Denver resulted in 
debauching the electorate of a whole city on a scale never 
known before. Private persons who were interested in securing 
the franchise were entirely ready to pay money to get it, even in 
such a way as that. On the other hand, Kansas City, through 
the “referendum,” has recently defeated a franchise which was 
recommended by its Common Council. 

This leads to the consideration of the control of franchises 
in the public interest, and of their relation to city governments. 
Only so recently as when this chapter was revised, in 1906, 
the tendency to adopt both municipal ownership and operation 
of franchises, as a cure for the unregulated granting of franchises 
to private corporations, seemed likely to be very widely adopted. 
The tendency towards municipal ownership has happily strength- 
ened in the interval ; but the indications to-day are that the 
tendency towards municipal operation of franchises is less strong 
now than then. This is largely due to the effect of the Report 
upon Municipal Ownership and Operation, prepared in 1907, 
under the auspices of the National Civic Federation. The 
Commission which prepared this Report was thoroughly repre- 
sentative, not only of those who believed in municipal owner- 
ship and operation, but also of those who were opposed to this 
plan. It was equally representative, both ot capitalists and of or- 
ganized labour. The tendency of organized labour to favour mu- 
nicipal operation as well as municipal ownership, has been greatly 
weakened by that Report. Many Of the leaders of organized 
2x 
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labour in the United States feel that they can obtain better terms 
from private corporations operating such franchises than they 
can from the government. The American does not enj oy Govern- 
ment ser\ice, per as much as he enjoys the independence of a 
private occupation ; and organized labour recognizes that the 
conditions affecting Governmental action are less friendly to 
its ambitions than those which apply to private corporations. 
The salaries of Government employees, for example, are fixed 
by law, and only so much money is available for the payment of 
salaries. Many of the leaders of organized labour feel that, in 
the long run, labour can get a larger share of the earnings, under 
private control, than under governmental control. This is 
one of the reasons affecting the change in public sentiment ; but, 
whether this explanation of the fact be complete or not, the 
change in sentiment is very real. In the meanwhile, in the State 
of New York, a method has been instituted for controlling the 
operations of public service corporations which thus far has 
worked exceedingly well. Two Public Service Commissions 
have been created by the legislature, with large powers, one for 
New York City, and one for the rest of the State. Such corpo- 
rations are brought under ofBcial supervision in ways that protect 
the public interests very much more completely than the public 
interests were ever protected before in the State of New York, 
This development, also, has weakened the tendency towards 
municipal operation of public franchises, because it decreases 
the abuses under which the public used to suffer through private 
administration of public franchises. The feeling is becoming 
very general throughout the cities of the United States that 
local franchises should not be given in perpetuity ; and that the 
public, as w^ell as the grantees, should profit from the grant. 
By constitutional restrictions upon the right to grant franchises, 
by such methods as have been described as prevailing in the 
State of New York, and by the referendum, the cities of the 
country are endeavouring to secure a larger share of the benefit 
than formerly accrued to the community from the operation of 
franchises in rapidly growing centres. It is not too much to say 
that the old era in this respect is at an end. Some improper 
grants may yet be made here and there ; but the conviction is 
widespread that franchises are a public asset, and the public is 
determined to secure its share of the profits accruing from their 
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In the last revision of this chapter, it was said that the only 
organic problem in connection with the charters of cities which 
apparently remains as far from solution as ever, is that which 
concerns the legislative branch of the city government. Tnat 
statement is not quite so true to-day as it was then. The diffi- 
culty never has been in devising a local legislature that theoreti- 
cally would be satisfactory. The difficulty always has been to 
secure the election of suitable persons to the city legislature. 
The cities which have chosen the Galveston or Commission plan 
of government claim to have made great advances in this par- 
ticular by reducing the number of persons to be elected to a small 
body elected from the city at large, and by giving to them execu- 
tive as well as legislative powers, such as are enjoyed by a board 
of directors in a business corporation. This, it is claimed, has 
enabled them to secure a better type of men in the city govern- 
ment. As was pointed out in this chapter, when last revised, 
the only large city in the United States which has importantly 
improved the character of its aldermen as a whole is the city 
of Chicago. This fact remains true to the present time. Mr. 
Horace E. Deming, in his valuable book on ^^The Government of 
American Cities,’’ published in 1909, to which the writer is 
indebted for many of the details which have enabled him to 
bring his information down to date, makes the interesting sug- 
gestion, that the reason why Chicago has succeeded in doing 
this, when no other large city in the country has done it, is be- 
cause, in the case of Chicago, the people had to do it, in order 
to get anything done at, all. Mr. Deming points out that a 
Constitutional amendment had deprived the legislature of 
Illinois of all power of legislating for the city of Chicago. 
The people of Chicago, therefore, realized, that, in order to get 
things done in the city of Chicago, they must get them done by 
their local legislature, Mr. Deming’s claim is, that, when the 
people of the city of Chicago found that they had no other 
alternative, they devoted themselves intelligently and success- 
fully to the problem of improving the personnel of their local 
legislature. He claims that the same result would follow in any 
American city under corresponding conditions. There is much 
to be said for this point of view. 

The movement in favour of requiring uniform accounting from 
cities, alluded to in the last edition, continues to make prog- 
ress. Three years ago, Ohio was the only State which had 
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adopted this requirement. Since then, the States of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Indiana, West Virginia, Colorado, and 
Wyoming have moved in this direction, wholly or in part, and 
at least three other States have it under consideration. 

This outline sufficiently emphasizes present marked tenden- 
cies in municipal government, which show their effect in legisla- 
tion. It may truthfully be said that the general standard of 
local administration is higher to-day, in most cities, than it was 
twenty years ago. This is undoubtedly so in the city of New 
York ; and, so far as the observation of one man can go, it is 
generally true elsewhere. But there has been, within the last 
twenty years, a change in the form which municipal corruption 
has taken that amounts almost to a revolution. In the earlier 
days, officials who were dishonest stole openly from the public 
treasury ; but, beginning with the overthrow of Tweed in the 
city of New York in 1871, that was seen to be a method so hazard- 
ous as to have fewer and fewer followers. The more modern 
method was never more succinctly stated than by a leader of 
Tammany Hall in the heyday of his power in the city of New 
York, when he publicly avowed before a Legislative Committee, 
that was in politics for his own pocket all the time.” By 
this he meant that, indirectly, he made his political power a 
source of personal advantage to himself all the time. Those 
who wanted franchises, for example, must make their peace with 
‘Hhe boss” before they could have them. Those who wanted 
contracts must do the same thing. Those who wanted appoint- 
ments or nominations must do likewise. This system of “ graft, ” 
as it is now popularly called, has permeated the whole political 
organism. Only recently, a book has been written about another 
prominent member of Tammany Hall, in which that member 
argues openly, that there is such a thing as honest graft”; 
that is to say, that it is entirely legitimate for men, having politi- 
cal power, to use it for their personal advantage, provided they 
do it in such a way as not to expose themselves to the criminal law. 
This seems to have been the idea of not a few men until recently 
connected with the large life-insurance companies of the United 
States ; and it is hard to say whether it has spread from such 
bodies as Tammany Hall into private business, or the reverse. 
The writer inclines to the former view ; for it is manifestly im- 
possible for a city to sustain, year after year, an organization 
like Tammany Hall, which avows such principles, without de- 
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grading the moral sense of the citizens in all walks of life. In 
both cases, it is caused in part, without doubt, by the unexampled 
prosperity through w’hich the country has been passing during 
the last few years. No demoralizing influence which unchecked 
prosperity can exert was lacking in the United States from 1898 
until 1907. The encouraging fact is, that when this sort of dis- 
honesty is compelled to face the light of day, whether in public 
or in private life, it is openly and unhesitatingly condemned by 
the public conscience. Tammany Hall has been defeated twdce, 
not to say three times, vdthin the last fifteen years ; a fate that 
befell it substantially only once in the previous sixty years. 

In a country so large as the United States, it is impossible to 
generalize as to all the cities in the country ; and yet it is doubt- 
less true, that, in the city of New York, tendencies that exist 
everywhere are to be found in their most extreme development. 
It may happily be said to-day, as was said when this chapter 
was first wTitten, that those who are students of the problems of 
city government in the United States are by no means discour- 
aged. They find, indeed, in the interval imder review, much 
more ground for encouragement than for loss of courage. It is 
true to-day, as it was true then, that the cities of the United 
States are the least successful parts of American administration ; 
but it is still truer to-day than it was twenty years ago, that, 
under conditions of unexampled difl&culty, such as are outlined 
in this chapter, they have not only made important progress, 
but they have also shown a capacity constantly to improve. 

The shortcomings of the American city have Been admitted, 
and the effort has been made to show the peculiar diflBculties 
with which such a city has to deal. It is much to be able to 
say that, despite all of these difficulties, the average American 
city is not going from bad to worse. Life and property are 
more secure in ahnost all of them than they used to be. Certainly 
there has been no decrease of security such as might reasonably 
have been expected to result from increased size, and from an 
increasing diversity of population. Forty years ago it 
was impossible to have a fair election in New York or 
Brooklyn. To-day, -under the present system of registry laws, 
every election is held with substantial fairness, though the 
most recent election has shown the necessity for a change in 
the form of the ballot. The health of our cities does not 
deteriorate, but on the average improves. So that in large 
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and fundamental matters, the progress, if slow, is steady in the 
direction of better things. It is not strange that a people at first 
almost wholly rural, conducting an experiment in city govern- 
ment for which there is absolutely no precedent, under conditions 
of exceptional difficulty, should have to stumble towards correct 
and successful methods through experiences that are both costly 
and distressing. There is no other road towards improvement 
in the coming time. But it is probable that in another decade 
Americans will look back on some of the scandals of the present 
epoch in city government, ^ith as much surprise as they now 
regard the effort to control fires by the volunteer fire depart- 
ment, which was insisted upon, even in the city of New York, 
until within fifty years. As American cities grow in stability 
and provide themselves with the necessary working plant, they 
approximate more and more in physical conditions to those 
which prevail in most European cities. 

It may justly be said, therefore, that the American city, if 
open to serious blame, is also deserving of much praise. Every 
one understands that universal suffrage has its drawbacks, and 
in cities these defects become especially evident. It would be 
uncandid to deny that many of the problems of American cities 
spring from this factor, especially because the voting population 
is continually^ swollen by foreign immigrants whom time alone 
can educate into an intelligent harmony vdth the American 
system. In this Americanizing of the large immigration into 
the United States, the American cities, through their public- 
school systems, are doing their full share and are doing it rapidly 
and well Zangwill likens the United States to a melting pot. 
But because there is scum upon the surface of a boiling liquid, 
it does not follow that the material, nor the process to which it is 
subjected, is itself bad. Universal manhood suffrage, as it exists 
in the United States, is not only a great element of safety in the 
present day and generation, but it is perhaps the mightiest educa- 
tional force to which the masses of men ever have been exposed. 
The intelligent and efficient American working man is largely the 
product of universal suffrage. In a country where wealth has 
no hereditary sense of obligation to its neighbours, it is hard to 
conceive Tvhat would be the condition of society if universal 
suffrage did not compel every one having property to consider, 
to some extent at least, the well-being of the whole community. 

It is probable that no other system of government would have 
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been able to cope any more successfully, on the whole, with the 
actual conditions that American cities have been compelled to 
face. It may be claimed for American institutions even in 
cities, that they lend themselves with wonderfully little friction 
to growth and development and to the peaceful assimilation 
of new and strange populations. Whatever defects have marked 
the progress of such cities, no one acquainted with their history 
will deny that since their problem assumed its present aspect, 
progress has been made, and substantial progress, from decade 
to decade. The problem will never be anything but a most 
difficult one, but with all its difficulties there is every reason to 
be hopeful. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER III 

ON CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS 

In America it is always by a convention (i.e, a representative body 
called together for some occasional or temporary purpose) that a constitu- 
tion is framed. It w^as thus that the first constitutions for the thirteen 
revolting colonies were drawn up and enacted in 1776 and the years fol- 
lowing ,* and as early as 1780 the same plan had suggested itself as the 
right one for framing a constitution for the whole United States.^ Recog- 
nized in the Federal Constitution (Art. v.) and in the successive Con- 
stitutions of the several States as the proper method to be employed 
when a new constitution is to be prepared, or an existing constitution 
revised throughout, it has now become a re^ar and familiar part of the 
machinery of Ajnerican government, almost a necessary part, because all 
American legislatures are limited by a fundamental law, and therefore 
when a fundamental law is to be repealed or largely recast, it is desirable 
to provide for the purpose a body distinct from the ordinary legislature. 
Where it is sought only to change the existing fundamental law in a few 
specified points, the function of proposing these changes to the people for 
their acceptance may safely be left, and generally is left, to the legislature. 
Originally a convention was conceived of as a sovereign body, wherein 
the full powers of the people were vested by popular election. It is now, 
however, usually an advisory body, which prepares a draft of a new con- 
stitution and submits it to the people for their acceptance or rejection.® 
And it is not deemed to be sovereign in the sense of possessing the plen- 
ary authority of the people, for its powers may be, and now almost invari- 
ably are, limited by the statute under which the people elect it.® 

Questions relating to the powers of a Constitutional Convention have 
several times come before the courts, so that there exists a small body of 
law as weU as a lai^e body of custom and practice regarding the rights 
and powers of such assemblies. Into this law and practice I do not pro- 
pose to enter. But it is worth while to indicate certain advantages which 

^ It is found in a private letter of Alexander Hamilton (then only twenty- 
three years of age) of that year. 

^ As to Kentucky, see p. 433. 

3 The State Conventions which carried, or rather affected to carry, the seced- 
ing Slave States out of the Union, acted as sovereign bodies Their proceedings, 

* however, though clothed with legal forms, were practically revolutionary. 
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liave been found to attach to the method of entrusting the preparation of 
a fundamental instrument of government to a body of men specially 
chosen for the purpose instead of to the ordinary legislature. The topic 
suggests interesting comparisons vdth the experience of Prance and other 
European countries in which constitutions have been drafted and en- 
acted by tbe legislation, which has been sometimes also practically the 
executive, authority. Xor is it wholly -without bearing on problems 
which have arisen in England, where Parliament twice found itself, and 
may find itself again, incited to enact what would be in substance a new 
constitution for a part of the United Kingdom. 

An American Constitutional Convention, being chosen for the sole 
purpose of drafting a constitution, and haring nothing to do with the 
ordinary administration of government, no influence or patronage, no 
power to raise or appropriate revenue, no opportunity of doing jobs for 
individuals or corporations, is not necessarily elected on party lines or 
in obedience to party considerations.^ Hence men compamti-^'cly indif- 
ferent to party are sometimes elected; while ^ho-e v.ho ^eek to enter a 
l^slature for the sake of party advancement or the promotion of some 
private gainful object do not generally care to serve in a convention. 

When the convention meets, it is not, like a legislature, a body strictly 
organized by party. A sense of individual independence and freedom 
may prevail unknown in legislatures. Proposals have therefore a chance 
of being considered on their merits. A scheme does not necessarily com- 
mand the support of one set of men nor encounter the hostility of another 
set because it proceeds from a particular leader or group. And as the 
ordinary party questions do not come up for decision while its delibera- 
tions are going on, men are not thrown back on their usual party affili- 
ations, nor are their passions roused by exciting political issues. 

Having no work but constitution-making to consider, a convention is 
free to bend its whole mind to that work. Debate has less tendency to 
stray off to irrelevant matters. Business advances because there are no 
such interruptions as a legislature charged with the r^rdinary business of 
government must expect. 

Since a convention assembles for one purpose only, and ihat a purpose 
specially interesting to thoughtful and public-spirited citizens, and since 
its duration is short, men who would not care to enter a legislature, men 
pres^ by professional labours, or averse to the ‘‘rough and tumT?le ” of 
politics, a class large in America and increasing in Europe, are glad to 
^rye on it, while mere jobbers or office-seekers find little to attract them 
in its functions.® Thus the level of honesty, even more than of ability, 
is higher in conventions than in l^slatnres. 

1 The questions of practical importance to the States which a State Con- 
vention deals with are very often not in issue between the two State partieSf 
seeing that the latter are formed on national lines 

* Many of the men conspicuous in the public life of Massachusetts during the 
succeeding thirty yearc first made their mark in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1853. The draft franieci by that Convention was, however, rejected by the 
p^ple. The new Constitution for New York, framed by the Convention of 
1867, was also lost at the polls That Convention was remarkable as being 
(according to Judge Jameson) the only one in wHch the requirement that a ' 
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Tlie fact that the constitution when drafted has to be submitted to the 
people, by whose authority it will (if accepted) be enacted, gives to the 
convention a somewhat larger freedom for proposing w^hat they think 
best than a legislature, courting or fearing its constituents, commonly 
allows itself. As the convention vanishes altogether when its work is 
aceompHshed, the ordinary" motives for popularity-hunting are less potent. 
As it does not legislate but merelj^ proposes, it need not fear to ask the 
people to enact what may offend certain persons or classes, for the odium, 
if any, of harassing these classes wiU rest with the people. And as the 
people must accept or reject the draft en bloc (unless in the rare case 
where provision is made for voting on particular points separately), more 
care is taken in preparing the draft, in clearing it of errors and repug- 
nances, than a legislature capable of repealing or altering in its next 
session what it now provides, bestows on the details of its measures. 

Those who are familiar with European parliaments may conceive that 
as a set-off to these advantages there will be a difficulty in getting a num- 
ber of men not organized by parties to work promptly and efficiently, 
that a convention will be, so to speak, an amorphous body, that if it has 
no leaders nor party allegiance it will divide one way to-day and another 
way to-morrow, that the abundance of able men will mean an abundance 
of doctrinaire proposals and a reluctance to subordinate individuM pre- 
possession? to practical success. Admitting that such difficulties do 
sometimes arise, it may be observed that in America men quickly organ- 
ize themselves for any and every purpose, and that doetrinairism is there 
so uncommon a fault as to be almost a merit. When a complete new 
constitution is to be prepared, the balance of convemenee is decidedly in 
favour of giving the work to a convention, for although conventions are 
sometimes unwise, they are usually composed of far abler men than those 
who fiU the legislatures, and discharge their function with more vdsdom 
as weU as with more virtue- But where it is not desired to revise the 
whole frame of government, the simpler and better plan is to proceed by 
submitting to the people specific amendments, limited to particular pro- 
visions of the existing constitution. This has been latterly the method 
most generally employed in improving State constitutions. Recently, 
however, a prescribed number of the citizens have been in six Western 
States empowered by their Constitutions to propose by means of the 
Initiative amendments to the Constitution, which are thereupon sub- 
mitted to popular vote without the intervention either of the legislature 
or of a convention. (See page 741, Extracts from the Constitution 
(1907) of Oklahoma.) 

The above remarks are of course chiefly based on the history of State 
conventions, because no national constitutional convention has sat since 
1787. But they apply in principle to any constitution-making body. 

delegate must be resident in the district electing him was dispensed with (Constit 
Conventions t § 267). 
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'/ NOTE TO CHAPTER IV 

WHAT THH FEDERAL CONSTITUTION OWES TO THE CONSTITUTIONS OP 
THE SEVERAL STATES 

The following statement of the provisions of the Federal Constitution 
which have been taken from or modelled upon State constitutions, is 
extracted from a valuable article by the late Mr. Alexander Johnston in 
the Neiv Princeton Review for September, 1887 : — 

“That part of the Constitution w^hieh has attracted most notice 
abroad, is probably its division of Congress into a Senate and a House of 
Representatives, with the resulting scheme of the Senate as based on the 
equal representation of the States. It is probably inevitable that the 
upper or hereditary House in foreign legislative bodies shall disappear in 
time. And it is not easy to hit on any available substitute ; and Enghsh 
writers for examples, judging from the difficulty of finding a substitute 
for the House of Lords, have rated too high the political skill of the Con- 
vention in hitting upon so brilliant a success as the Senate. But the 
success of the Convention was due to the antecedent experience of the 
States. Excepting Pennsylvania and Vermont, which then gave all 
legislative powers to one House, and executive powers to a governor and 
council, all the States had bicameral systems in 1787.^ 

“ The name ‘Senate’ was used for the Upper House in Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New York, North Carolina, New Hampshire, and South 
Carolina and Virginia; and the name ‘House of Representatives,’ for 
the Lower House, w^as in use in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
South Carolina, as well as in Penns^dvania and Vermont, 

“ The rotation, by which one-third of the Senate goes out every two 
yeare, was taken from Delaware, where one-third went out each year, 
New York (one-fourth each year), Pennsylvania (one-third of the council 
each year), and Virginia (one-fourth each year). The provisions of the 
whole fifth section of Art. i., the administration of the two Houses, their 
power to decide the election of their members, make rules and punish 
their violation, keep a journal, and adjourn from day to day, are in so 
many State constitutions that no specification is needed for them. 

“ The provision that money-bills shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is taken almost word for word from the Constitutions of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, as is the provision, which has never been 
needed, that the President may adjourn the two Houses when they can- 
not agree on a time of adjournment. The provision for a message is from 
the Constitution of New York. All the details of the process of impeach- 
ment as adopted by the Convention may be found in the Constitutions of 
Delaware, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, 

* Georgia, however, had not tfil 1789 a true second chamber, her constitu- 
tion of 1777 having merely created an executive council elected by the Assem- 
bly from among its own members. 

Vermont was not one of the thirteen original States, but was a semi-inde- 
pendent commonwealth, not a member of the Confederation of 1781, not repre- 
sented in the Convention of 1787, and not admitted to the Union till 1791 
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Soutli Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, even to the provision in the South 
Carolina system that eon^detion should follow the vote of two-thirds of 
the members present. (It should be said, however, that the limitation of 
sentence in ease of oomdetion to removal from office and disquaMeation 
for further office-holding is a new feature.) Even the much-praised pro- 
cess of the veto is taken en bloc from the JMassachusetts Constitution of 
1780, and the slight changes are so evidently introduced as improvements 
on the language alone as to show that the substance was copied. 

“ The adoption of different bases for the two Houses — the House of 
Representative^! the States according to population, while 

the Senate of - *)■< d equally — was one of the most important 

pieces of work which the Convention accomplished as well as the one 
which it reached most unwhlingly. All the States had been experiment- 
ing to find different bases for their two Houses. Virginia had come near- 
est to the appearance or the final result in ha\dng her Senate chosen by 
districts and her representatives by counties ; and, as the Union already 
had its ‘districts’ formed (in the States), one might think that the Con- 
vention merely followed Virginia’s experience. But the real process was 
far different and more circuitous. There were eleven States represented 
in the Convention, New Hampshire taking New York’s place when the 
latter withdrew, and Rhode Island sending no delegates. Roughly speak- 
ing, five States wanted the ‘ Virginia plan’ above stated ; five wanted one 
House as in the Confederation with State equality in it ; and one (Con- 
necticut) had a plan of its own to which the other ten States finally ac- 
ceded. The Connecticut system since 1699, when its legislature was 
di\dded into two Houses, had maintained the equality of the towns in the 
Lower House, while choosing the members of the Upper House from the 
whole people. In like manner its delegates now proposed that the States 
should be equally represented in the Senate, while the House of Repre- 
sentatives, chosen from the States in proportion to population, should 
represent the people numerically. The proposition was renewed again 
and again for nearly a month until the two main divisions of the Conven- 
tion, unable to agree, accepted the ‘Connecticut compromise,’ as Ban- 
croft calls it, and the peculiar constitution of the Senate was adopted. 

“ The President’s office was simply a development of that of the gov- 
ernors of the States. The name itself had been familiar ; Delaware, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina had used the title of 
President instead of that of Governor. In all the States the Governor 
was commander-in-chief, except that in Rhode Island he was to have the 
advice of six assistants, and the major part of the freemen, before enter- 
ing upon his duties. The President’s pardoning power was drawn from 
the example of the States ; they had granted it to the governors (in some 
eases with the advice of a council) in all the States except Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Georgia, where it was retained to the legislature, and 
in South Carolina, where it seems to have been forgotten in the Constitu- 
tion of 1778, but was given to the governor in 1790. The governor was 
elected directly by the people in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, 
and Rhode Island, and indirectly by the two Houses in the other eight 
States ; and in this nearly equal division we may, perhaps, find a reason 
for the Convention’s hesitation to adopt either system, and for its futile 
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attempt to introduce an electoral system, as a compromise. The power 
given to the Senate of ratifying or rejecting the President’s appointments 
seems to have been an echo of New York’s council of appointment ; the 
most strenuous and persistent efforts were made to provide a council to 
share in appointments with the President ; the admission of the Senate 
as a substitute was the furthest concession which the majority would 
make ; and hardly any failure of details caused more heart-burnings than 
the rejection of this proposed council for appointments. 

“ The President’s power of filling vacancies, by commissions to expire 
at the end of the next session of the Senate, is taken in terms from the 
Constitution of North Carolina. 

“ Almost every State prescribed a form of oath for its officers ; the 
simple and impressive oath of the President seems to have been taken 
from that of Pennsylvania, vith a suggestion, much improved in lan- 
guage, from the oath of allegiance of the same State. The office of vice- 
president was evidently suggested by that of the deputy, or lieutenant- 
governor (in four States the we-pre^nd^^nt) of the States. The exact 
prototype of the office of i'*- ro be found in that of the lieu- 

tenant-governor of New Vork. lie "was lo preside in the Senate, with- 
out a vote, except in ease of a tie, was to succeed the governor, when suc- 
cession was necessary, and was to be succeeded by the President pro 
UfnpoTe of the Senate. 

The pro\dsions for the recognition of inter-State citizenship, and for 
the rendition of fugitive slaves and criminals, were a necessity in any such 
form of government as was contemplated, but were not at aU new. They 
had formed a part of the eighth article of the New England Confederation 
of 1643. Pinails" the first ten amendments, which were tacitly taken as a 
part of the original instrument, are merely a selection from the substance 
or the spirit of the Bills of Rights which preceded so many of the State 
constitutions, 

“ The most solid and excellent work done by the Convention was its 
statement of the powers of Congress (in § 8 of Art. i.) and its definition 
of the sphere of the Federal judiciary (in Art. iii). The results in both of 
these cases were due, like the powers denied to the States and to the 
United States (in §§ 9 and 10 of Art. i.), to the previous experience of 
government by the States alone. For eleven years or more (to say noth- 
ing of the antecedent colomal experience) the people had been engaged 
in their State governments in an exhaustive analysis of the powers of 
government. The failures in regard to some, the successes in regard to 
others, were all before the Convention for its consideration and guidance. 

Not creative gemus, but wise and discreet selection was the proper 
work of the Convention ; and its success was due to the clear perception 
of the antecedent failiires and successes, and to the self-restraint of its 
members. 

The (prepdential) electoral system was almost the only feature of 
the Constitution not suggested by State experience,^ almost the only 

I Bat it is wen observed by Mr. J. H. Robinson {Original and Derived Features 
of tM Unrted Blaies Constitution, p. 29) that this system may have been sug- 
gested by the Constitution of Maryland (1776), which provided for a choice 
oi tne {State Senators by a body of electors chosen every five years by the people 
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feature •wMeh was purely artificial, not a natural growth ; it was the one 
which met with least criticism from contemporary opponents of the 
Constitution and most unreser^^ed praise from the Federalist; and de- 
mocracy has ridden right over it.” 


NOTE TO CHAPTER X 

EXTEACTS PROM THE RULES OF THE SEX ^g 

A QUORUM shall consist of a majority of the senators, duly chosen and 
sworn. 

The legislative, the executive, the confidential legislative proceedings, 
and the proceedings when sitting as a Court of Impeachment, shall each 
be recorded in a separate book. 

When the yeas and nays are ordered, the names of senators shall be 
called alphabetically ; and each senator shall, without debate, declare his 
assent or dissent to the question, unless excused by the Senate ; and no 
senator shall be permitted to vote after the decision shall have been 
announced by the presiding officer, but may for sufficient reasons, with 
unanimous consent, change or withdraw his vote. 

When a senator declines to vote on call of his name, he shall be re- 
quired to assign his reasons therefor, and on his having assigned them, 
the presiding officer shall submit the question to the Senate, “ Shall the 
senator for the reasons assigned by him, be excused from voting ? ’’ which 
shall be decided without debate. 

In the appointment of the standing committees, the Senate, unless 
otherwise ordered, shall proceed by ballot to appoint severally the chair- 
man of each committee, and then, by one ballot, the other members 
necessary to complete the same. A majority of the whole number^ of 
votes given shall be necessary to the choice of a chairman of a standing 
committee, but a plm^lity of votes shall elect the other members thereof. 
All other committees shall be appointed by baUot, unless otherwise 
ordered, and a plurality of votes shall appoint. 

At the second or any subsequent session of a Congress, the legislative 
business which remained undetermined at the close of the next preceding 
session of that Congress shafi be resumed and proceeded with in the same 
manner as if no adjournment of the Senate had taken place. 

On a motion made and seconded to close the doors of the Senate, on 
the discussion of any business which may, in the opinion of a senator, 
reqtiire secrecy, the presiding officer shall direct the galleries to be cleared ; 
and during the discussion of such motion the doors shall remain closed. 

When the President of the United States shall meet the Senate in the 
Senate chamber for the consideration of executive business, he shall have 
a seat on the right of the presiding officer. When the Senate shall be 
convened by the President of the United States to any other place, the 

for this purpose. Mr. Robinson rightly disapproves Sir H. Maine’s compari- 
son of the electoral system of the Bomano-Germanic Empire. 
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presiding ofBcer of the Senate and the senators shall attend at the place 
appointed, mth the necessary officers of the Senate. 

When acting upon confidential or exeeuti%'e business, unless the same 
shaE be considered in open executive session, the Senate chamber shaE 
be cleared of aE persons except the secretary, the chief clerk, the prin- 
cipal legislative clerk, the executive clerk, the mmute and journal clerk, 
the sergeant-at-arms, the assistant doorkeeper, and such other officers as 
the presiding officer shaE think necessary, and aE such officers shaE be 
sworn to secrecy. 

AE confidential communications made by tbe President of the United 
States to the Senate shaE be by the senators and tbe officers of the Senate 
kept secret ; and all treaties which may be laid before the Senate, and aE 
remarks, votes, and proceedings thereon, shaE also be kept secret untE 
the Senate shall, by their resolution, take off the mjxmction of secrecy, 
or unless the same shaE be considered in open executive session. 

Any senator or officer of the Senate who shall disclose the secret or 
confidential business or proceedings of tbe Senate shaE be Eable, if a 
senator, to suffer expulsion from the body ; and if an officer, to dismissal 
from the sendee of the Senate, and to punishment for contempt. 

On the final question to ad\ise and consent to the ratification of a 
treaty in the form agreed to, the concurrence of two-thirds of the senators 
present shaE be necessary to determine it in the affirmative ; but aE other 
motions and questions upon a treaty shaE be decided by a majority vote, 
except a motion to postpone indefinitely, which shaE be decided by a vote 
of two-thirds. 

When nominations shaE be made by the President of the United States 
to the Senate, they shaE, unless otherwise ordered, be referred to ap- 
propriate committees ; and the final question on every nomination shaE 
be, “WEI the Senate advise and consent to this nomination? ” Which 
question shaE not be put ou the same day on which the nomination is 
received, nor on the day on which it may be reported by a committee, 
unless by unanimous consent. 

information communicated or remarks made by a senator, when 
acting upon noniinations, concerning the character or qualifications of 
the person nominated, also aE votes upon any nomination, shaE be kept 
secret. If, how’ever, charges shaE be made against a person nominated, 
the committee may, in its discretion, notify such nominee thereof, but 
the name of the person making such chaiges shaE not be disclosed. The 
fact that a nomination has been made, or that it has been eonJfirmed or 
rejected, shaE not be regarded as a secret. 


NOTE (A) TO CHAPTER XVI 

PRIVATE BILLS 

In England a broad distinction is drawn between pubEe biEs and local 
or pnvate biEs. The former class includes measures of general appEca- 
tion, altenng or adding to the general law of the land. The latter includes 
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measures intended to apply only to some particular place or person, as, for 
instance, bills incorporating railway or gas or water companies or extend- 
ing the powers of sucb bodies, bills authorizing municipalities to execute 
public improvements, as well as estate bills, bills relating to charitable 
foundations, and (for Ireland) divorce bills ^ Bills of the local and per- 
sonal class have for many years past been treated differently from public 
bills. They are brought in, as it is expressed, on petition, and not on 
motion. Notice is required to be given of such a bill by advertisement 
nearly three months before the usual date of the meeting of Parliament 
and copies must be deposited some weeks before the opening of the ses- 
sion. The second reading is usually granted as a matter of course ; and 
after second reading, instead of being, like a pubHc biU, considered in 
committee of the whole House, it goes (if opposed) to a private biU com- 
mittee consisting (usually) of four members, who take evidence regard- 
ing it from the promoters and opponents, and hear counsel argue for and 
against its preamble and its clauses. In fact, the proceedings on private 
biUs are to some extent of a judicial nature, although of course the com- 
mittee must have regard to considerations of policy. 

Pecuniary claims against the Government are in England not raised by 
way of private bill. They are presented in the courts by a proceeding 
caUed a petition of right, the Crown aUowing itself to be sued by one of 
its subjects. 

In America no such difference of treatment as the above exists between 
public and private bills ; aU are dealt with in substantiaUy the same way 
by the usual legislative methods. A biU of a purely local or personal 
nature gets its second reading as a matter of course, like a biU of general 
application, is similarly referred to the appropriate committee (which 
may hear evidence regarding it, but does not hear counsel), is considered 
and if necessary amended by the committee, is, if time permits, reported 
back to the House, and there takes its chance among the jostling crowd of 
other biUs, Fridays, however, being speciaUy set apart for the considera- 
tion of private business. There is a calendar of private biUs, and those 
which get a place early upon it have a chance of passing. A great many 
are unopposed, and can be hurried through by “ unanimous consent.” 

Private biUs are in Congress even more multifarious in their contents, 
as well as incomparably more numerous, than in England, although they 
do not include the vast mass of bills for the creation or regulation of vari- 
ous public undertakings within a particular State, since these would fall 
within the province of the State legislature. They include three classes 
practically unknown in England, pension bills, which propose to grant a 
pension to some person (usually a soldier or his widow) , bills for satisfy- 
ing some claim of an individual against the Federal Government, — these, 
however, have been largely reduced by the creation of the Court of Claims, 
— and biUs for dispensing in particular eases with a variety of administra- 
tive statutes. Matters which in England would be naturally left to be 

1 The official distinction in the yearly editions of the Statutes is into Public 
General Acts, Public Acts of a local character (which include Provisional Order 
Acts and Local Acts), and Private Acts. But in ordinary speech, those meas- 
ures winch are brought in at the instance of particular persons for a local pur- 
pose are called private, 

2 T 
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dealt with at the discretion of the executive are thus assumed by the leg- 
islature, which is (for reasons that will appear in later chapters) more anx- 
ious to narrow the sphere of the executive than are the ruling legislatures 
of European countries, I subjoin some instances showing how wide is 
the range of congressional interference. 

Ix THE House of Repeesentatives 

Read twice, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Mureh introduced the following bill : — 

A Bile 

For the relief of James B. Gott. 

Be it enacted, 

1 By the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

2 United States of America in Congress Assembled. 

3 That the Secretap^ of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 

4 Authorized and directed to increase the pension of James E. 

5 Gott, late a member of Company A, Fourteenth Regiment 

6 Maine Volunteers, to twenty-four dollars per month. 


Read twice, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 


A Bill 


For the relief of the heirs of George W. Hayes. 

Be it enacted, 

That the proper accounting oflSeer of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to pay to the heirs of George W, Hayes, of North Carolim, ^e 
sum of four hundred and fifty dollars, for three mules furnished thp 
United States Army in eighteen hundred and sixty-four, for which they 
hold proper vouchers. 

Read twice, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


A Bill 

For the relief of Thomas G. Corbin. 

Be it enacted, etc. 

That the President of the United States be, and is hereby, authorized 
to restore Thomas G. Corbin now a captain on the retired list of the 
Navy, to the active list, and to take rank next after Commodore J. W. 
A. Nicholson, with restitution, from December twelfth, eighteen himdred 
and seventy-ttoe, of the difference of pay between that of a commodore 
on the active list, on “ w^aiting orders ” pay, and that of a captain retired 
on half-pay, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Read twice, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
ordered to be printed. 
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Mr. Robinson introdnced the following'joint resolution : — 

Joint Resolution 

Autborizing the remission or refunding of duty on a painted-glass window 
from London, England, for All Souls’ Church, in Washington, Dis- 
trier of Columbia. 

Resolved hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress Assembled^ 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to remit or refund, as the case may be, the duties paid or 
accruing upon a painted-glass window from London, England, for All 
Souls’ Church, in Washington, District of Columbia, imported, or to be 
imported into Baltimore, Maryland, or other port. 


NOTE (B) TO CHAPTER XVI 

THE LOBBY 

“ The Lobby ” is the name given in America to persons, not being 
members of a legislature, who undertake to influence its members, and 
thereby to secure the passing of bOls. The term includes both those who, 
since they hang about the chamber, and make a regular profession of 
working upon members, are called “ lobbyists,” and those persons who 
on any particular occasion may come up to advocate, by argument or 
solicitation, any particular measure in which they happen to be interested. 
The name, therefore, does not necessarily impute any improper motive or 
conduct, though it is commonly used in what Bentham calls a dyslogis- 
tic sense. 

The causes which have produced lobbjdng are easily explained. Every 
legislative body has wide powers of aflecting the interests and fortunes of 
private individuals, both for good and for evil. It entertains in every 
session some public bills, and of course many more private (le. local or 
personal) bills, which individuals are interested in supporting or resist- 
ing. Such, for instance, are public bills imposing customs duties or regu- 
lating the manufacture or sale of particular articles {e.g. intoxicants, ex- 
plosives), and private bills establishing railroad or other companies, or 
granting public franchises, or (in State legislatures) altering the areas of 
local government, or varying the taxing or borrowing powers of munici- 
palities. When such bills are before a legislature, the promoters and the 
opponents naturally seek to represent their respective views, and to en- 
force them upon the members with whom the decision rests. So far there 
is nothing wrong, for advocacy of this kind is needed in order to bring 
the facts fairly before the legislature. 

Now both in America and in England it has been found necessary, 
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owiag to the mnltitude of bilis and the difficxilty of discussing them in a 
large body, to refer private bills to committees for investigation ; and the 
legislature has in both countries formed the habit of accepting generally, 
though not invariably, the decisions of a committee upon the bills it has 
dealt with. America has, however, gone farther than England, for Con- 
gress refers ah public bills as well as private bills to committees. And 
whereas in England private bills are dealt with by a semi-judicial proce- 
dure, the promoters and opponents appearing by professional agents and 
barristers, in America no such procedure has been created, either in Con- 
gress or in the State l^slatures, and private bills are handled much like 
public ones. Moreover, the range of private bills is wider in America 
than in England, in respect that they are used to obtain the satisfaction 
of claims by private persons against the Government, (although there 
exists a Federal Court of Claims, and in some States the State permits 
itself to be sued) whereas in England such claims would either be brought 
before a law-court in the form of a Petition of Right, or, though this rarely 
happens, he urged upon the executive by a motion made in Parliament. 

We see, therefore, that in the United States — 

Ail busineirss goes })efore committees, not only private bills but public 
bills, often invohing great pecuniary interests. 

To give a bill a fair chance of passing, the committee must be induced 
to report in favour of it. 

The committees have no quasi-judicial rules of procedure, but inquire 
into and amend bills in their uncontrolled discretion, upon such evidence 
or other statements as they choose to admit or use. 

Bills are advocated before committees by persons not belonging to any 
recognized and legally regulated body. 

The committees, both in the State legislatures and in the Federal 
House of Representatives, are largely composed of new men, unused 
to the exercise of the powers entrusted to them, though in the House of 
Representatives the chairman is a person of some experience. 

It results from the forgoing state of facts that the efforts of the pro- 
moteis and opponents of a bill will be concentrated upon the committee 
to which the bill has been referred ; and that when the interests affected 
are large it will be worth while to employ every possible engine of inffuenee. 
Such influence can be better applied by those who have skill and a tact ma- 
tured by experience ; for it is no easy matter to know how to handle a com- 
mittee collectively and its members individually. Accordingly, a class of 
per^ns springs up whose profession it is to influence committees for or 
against bills. There is nothing necessarily illegitimate in doing so. As 
Mr, Spofford remarks : — 

What is known as lobbying by no means implies in all eases the use 
of money to affect legislation. This corruption is frequently wholly 
absent in eases where the lobby is most industrious, numerous, persistent, 
and suceessful. ^ A measure which it is desired to pass into law, for the 
benefit of certain interests represented, may be urged upon members of 
the legislative body in every form of influence except the pecuniary one. 
By casual interviews, by informal conversation, by formal presentation 
of facts and ar^ments, by printed appeals in pamphlet form, by news- 
paper communications and leading articles, by personal introductions 
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rom or tlirough men of supposed influence, by dinners, receptions, and 
)ther entertainments, hy the arts of social life and the charms of femi- 
line attraction, the public man is beset to look favourably upon the 
neasxire which interested parties seek to have enacted. It continually 
lappens that new measures or modifications of old ones are agitated in 
vhieh vast pecuniary interests are involved. The power of the law, 
vhich when faithfully administered is supreme, may make or unihake 
3he fortunes of innumerable corporations, business firms, or individuals. 
Changes in the tariff duties, in the internal revenue taxes, in the bank- 
ng system, in the mining statutes, in the land laws, in the extension of 
patents, in the increase of pensions, in the regulation of mail contracts, in 
}he currency of the country, or proposed appropriations for steamship 
subsidies, for railway legislation, for war damages, and for experiments 
n multitudes of other fields of legislation equally or more important, 
jome before Congress. It is inevitable that each class of interests 
iable to be affected should seek its own advantage in the result. When 
}his is done legitimately, by presentation and proof of facts, by testi- 
nony, by arguments, by printed or personal appeals to the reason and 
sense of justice of members, there can be no objection to it.” ^ 

Just as a plaintiff in a lawsuit may properly employ an attorney and 
barrister, so a promoter may properly employ a lobbyist. But there is 
plainly a risk of abuse. In legal proceedings, the judge and jury are 
Dound to take nothing into account except the law and the facts proved 
n evidence. It would be an obvious breach of duty should a judge 
ieeide in favour of a plaintiff because he had dined with or been impor- 
:uned by him (as in the parable), or received £50 from him. The judge 
s surrounded by the safeguards, not only of habit but of opinion, which 
Evould condemn his conduct and cut short his career were he to yield to 
iny private motive. The attorney and barrister are each of them also 
nembers of a recognized profession, and would forfeit its privileges were 
ihey to be detected in the attempt to employ underhand influence. No 
such safeguards surround either the member of a committee or the lob- 
Dyist. The former usually comes out of obscurity, and returns to it; 
bhe latter does not belong to any disciplined profession. Moreover, the 
questions which the committee has to decide are not questions of law, nor 
always questions of fact, but largely questions of policy, on which rea- 
sonable men need not agree, and as to which it is often impossible to say 
that there is a palpably right view or wrong view, because the determin- 
ng considerations wiU be estimated differently by different minds. 

These dangers in the system of private bill legislation made themselves 
30 manifest in England, especially during the great era of railway con- 
struction between 1835 and 1850, as to have led to the adoption of the 
luasi-judicial procedure described in the Note on Private Bills, and to the 
srection of parliamentary agents into a regularly constituted profession, 
Dound by professional rules. Public opinion has fortunately estab- 
ished the doctrine that each member of a private bill committee is to 
be considered as a quasi-judicial person, whose vote neither a brother 

1 Mr. A. P. Spofford (formerly Librarian of Congress) in American Cyclo- 

»» 
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member nor any outsider may attempt to influence, but who is bound 
to decide, as far as be can, in a Judicial spirit on the footing of the evi- 
dence tendered. Of course practice is not quite up to the level of theory 
in Parliament any more than elsewhere ; still there is little solicitation 
to members of committees, and a complete absence of even the suspicion 
of corruption. 

In the United States,” says an experienced American publicist, 
whose opinion I have inquired, “though lobbying is perfectly legitimate 
in theory, yet the secrecy and want of personal responsibility, the con- 
fusion and want of system in the committees, make it rapidly degenerate 
into a process of intrigue, and fall into the hands of the worst men. It is 
so disagreeable and humiliating that all men shrink from it, unless those 
who are stimulated by direct personal interest ; and these soon throw 
away all scruples. The most dai^erous men are ex-members, who know 
how things are to be managed.” 

That this unfavourable view is the prevailing one, appears not merely 
from what one hears in society or reads in the newspapers, though in 
America one must discount a great deal of what rumour asserts regard- 
ing illicit influence, but from tbe constitutions and statutes of some States, 
which endeavour to repress it. 

What has been said above applies equally to Congress and to the 
State legislatures, and to some extent also to the municipal councils of 
the great cities. All legislative bodies which control important pecuni- 
ary interests are as sure to have a lobby as an army to have its camp- 
followers. Where the body is, there wull the vultures be gathered 
t<^ether. Great and wealthy States, like New York and Pennsylvania, 
support the largest and most active lobbies. It must, however, be re- 
membered that although no man of good position would like to be called a 
lobbyist, still such men are often obliged to do the work of lobbying — 
ie, they must dance attendance on a committee, and endeavour to influ- 
ence its members for the sake of getting their measure through. They 
may have to do this in the interests of the good government of a city, or 
the reform of a charity, no less than for some private end. 

The permanent professional staff of lobbyists at Washington is of 
course from time to time recruited by persons interested in some particu- 
lar enterprise, who combine with one, two, or more professionals in trying 
to push it through. Thus there are at Washington, says Mr. Spofford, 
“ pension lobbyists, tariff lobbyists, steamship subsidy lobbyists, railway 
lobbyists, Indian ring lobbyists, patent lobbyists, river and harbour 
lobbyists, mining lobbyists, bank lobbyists, mail-contract lobbyists, war 
damages lobbyists, back-pay and bounty lobbyists, Isthmus canal lobby- 
ists, public building lobbyists, State claims lobbyists, cotton-tax lobby- 
ists, and French spoliations lobbyists. Of the office-seeking lobbyists at 
Washington it may foe said that their name is legion. There are even 
artist lobbyists, bent upon wheedling Congress into bu3nng bad paintings 
and worse sculptures ; and too frequently with success. At times in cur 
history there has been a British lobby, with the most genteel accompani- 
ments, devoted to watching legislation affecting the great importing and 
shipping interests.” 

A committee whose action can affect the tariff is of course surrounded 
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by a strong lobby. ^ I remember to have heard an anecdote of a quinine 
manufacturer, who had kept a lawyer as his agent to “ take care of ” 
a committee during a whole session, and prevent them from touching the 
duty on that drug. On the last day of sitting the agent went home, 
thinking the danger past. As soon as he had gone, the co mmi ttee sud- 
denly recommended an alteration of the duty, on the impulse of some 
one who had been watching all the time for his opportunity. 

Women were at one time among the most active and successful lobby- 
ists at Washington. Very few are now seen. 

Efforts have been made to check the practice of lobbying, both in 
Confess and in State legislatures. Statutes have been passed severely 
punishing any person who offers any money or value to any member 
with a view to influence his vote.® It has been repeatedly held by the 
courts that “ contracts which have for their object to influence legislation 
in any other manner than by such open and public presentation of facts, 
arguments, and appeals to reason, such as are recognized as proper and 
legitimate with ail public bodies, must be held void.'’ ^ It has also been 
suggested that a regular body of attorneys, authorized to act as agents 
before committees of Congress, should be created. A bill for this pur- 
pose was laid before the Senate in 1875. 

1 The phrase one often hears, “There was a strong lobby” {i.e. for or against 
such and such a bill), denotes that the interests and influences represented were 
numerous and powerful. 

2 As to Congress, see § 5450 of Revised Statutes of the United States. The 
provisions of State Statutes are too numerous to mention. See p. 462. Massa- 
chusetts endeavoured by Statute to regulate her State lobby, by requiring 
every person promoting a bill to state whom he has employed for the purpose 
and what he has paid. New York, Missouri, and other States have also passed 
laws designed to regulate and cheek lobbsdng. Some good has been done, but 
the evils do not seem to have been extirpated. 

® Cooley, Constii. Limit., p. 166. He refers to the observations of Justice 
Chapman, in Frost v. Belmont, 6 Allen, 152 ; — ■ 

“Though Committees properly dispense with many of the rules which reg- 
ulate hearings before judicial tribunals, yet common fairness requires that 
neither party shall be permitted to have secret consultations and exercise 
secret influences that are kept from the knowledge of the other party. The 
business of ‘lobby members’ is not to go fairly and openly before the commit- 
tees and present statements, proofs, and arguments, that the other side has an 
opportunity to meet and refute if they are wrong, but to go secretly to the 
members and ply them with statements and arguments that the other side 
cannot openly meet, however erroneous they may be, and to bring illegitimate 
influences to bear upon them. If the ‘lobby member’ is selected because of 
his political or personal influence, it aggravates the wrong. If his business is 
to unite various interests by means of projects that are called ‘log-rolling,’ it 
is still worse. The practice of procuring members of the legislature to act 
under the influence of what they have eaten and drunk at houses of entertain- 
ment tends tp render those who yield to such influences wholly unfit to act in 
such cases.” 
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NOTE (A) TO CHAPTER XXX 

C0NSTJTim02^ OF THE CONFEDEBATE STATES, 1861-1865 

The Constitution adopted 11th March, 1861, by the Slave States which 
seceded from the Union and formed the short-lived Southern Confed- 
eracy, was a reproduction of the Federal Constitution of 1788-89, with 
certain variations interesting because they show the points in which the 
States' Rights party thought the Federal Constitution defective as inade- 
quately saf guarding the rights of the several States, and because they 
embody certain other changes which have often been advocated as likely 
to improve the working of that instrument. 

The most important of these variations are the following : — 

Art. i. § 2. A provision is inserted permitting the impeachment of a Federal 
oflSicer acting within the limits of any State by a vote of two-thirds of the legis- 
lature thereof. 

Art. i. § 6. There is added : ** Congress may by law grant to the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments, a seat upon the floor of either 
House, with the privilege of discussing any measure appertaining to his de- 
partment.*' 

Art. i § 7. The President is permitted to veto any particular item or items 
in an appropriation bilL 

Art. i § 8. The imposition of protective duties and the granting of bounties 
on industry are forbidden, and the granting of money for internal improve- 
ments is strictly limited. 

Art. i. § 9. Congress is forbidden to appropriate money from the Treasury, 
except by a vote of two-thirds of both Houses, unless it be asked by the head 
of a department and submitted by the President, or be for the pa 5 Tnent of its 
own expenses, or of claims against the Confederacy declared by a judicial tri- 
bunal to be just. 

Art. ii. § 1. The President and Vice-President are to be elected for six years, 
and the President is not to be re-eligible. 

Art. ii. § 2. The President is given power to remove the highest officials at 
his pleasure, and others for good cause, reporting the removals to the Senate. 

Art. V. The process for amending the Constitution is to be by a Convention 
of all the States, followed by the ratification of two-thirds of the States. 

Of these changes, the third and fifth were obvious improvements ; and 
much may be said in favour of the second, fourth, seventh, and eighth. 
The second was a very slight approximation towards the Cabinet system 
of England.^ 

^ A sing|^ar combination of the Presidential with the Cabinet system may 
be found in the Constitution of the Hawaiian kingdom, promulgated 7th 
July, 1887, which lasted till the islands were annexed to the United States in 
1898. Framed under the influence of American traditions, it kept the Cabinet, 
which consisted of four ministers, out of the legislature, but having an irre- 
spoMible hereditary monarch, it was obliged to give the legislature the power 
of dismissing them by a vote of want of confidence. The legislature consisted 
of two sets of elective members, Nobles (unpaid), and Representatives (paid), 
who sat and voted together. Two successive legislatures could alter the Con- 
stitution by certain prescribed majorities: the Constitution was therefore a 
r%id one* 
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I omit the important changes relating to slavery, which was fully pro- 
tected, because these have only a historical interest. 

^ The working of the Constitution of the Confederate States cannot be 
fairly Judged, because it was conducted under the exigencies of a war, 
which necessarily gave it a despotic turn. The executive practically got 
its way. Congress usually sat in secret and “ did little beyond register 
laws prepared by the executive, and debate resolutions for the vigorous 
conduct of the war. Outside of the ordinary powers conferred by the 
legislature, the war powers openly or practically exercised by the execu- 
tive were more sweeping and general than those assumed by President 
lincoln.” — (Alexander Johnston in American Cyclopedia of Political 
♦Science, Article “ Confederate States/’) 


NOTE (B) TO CHAPTER XXX 

THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION OP CANADA 

The Federal Constitution of the Dominion of Canada is contained in 
the British North America Act 1867, a statute of the British Parliament 
(30 Viet, c. 3).^ I note a few of the many points in which it deserves to 
be compared with that of the United States. 

The Federal or Dominion Government is conducted on the so-called 
“ Cabinet system ” of England, Le, the Ministry sit in Parliament, and 
hold office at the pleasure of the House of Commons. The Governor- 
General is in the position of an irresponsible and permanent executive 
similar to that of the Crown in Great Britain, acting on the advice of 
responsible ministers. He can dissolve Parliament. The Upper House or 
Senate is composed of 87 persons, nominated for life by the Governor- 
General, i.e. the Alinistry. The House of Commons has at present 221 
members, who are elected for five years. Both senators and members 
receive salaries. The Senate has little power or infiuence. The Gov- 
ernor-General has a veto, but rarely exercises it, and may reserve a bill 
for the Queen’s pleasure. The judges, not only of the Federal or Do- 
minion Courts, but also of the Provinces, are appointed by the Crown, 
i,e. by the Dominion Ministry, and hold for good behaviour. 

Each of the Provinces, at present nine in number, has a legislature of 
its own, which, however, consists in Ontario, British Columbia, Mani- 
toba, and New Brunswick of one House only, and a Lieutenant-Governor, 
appointed by the Dominion Government, with a right of veto on the acts 
of the legislature, which he seldom exercises. Members of the Dominion 
Parliament cannot sit in a Provincial legislature. 

The Governor-General has a right of disallowing, on the advice of his 
ministers, acts of a Provincial legislature, and sometimes (though rarely) 
exerts it, especially when a legislature is deemed to have exceeded its 
constitutional competence. 

^ See also 34 4 35 Yict. c. 28, and 49 4 50 Viet. c. 35* 
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In ©acii of the Provinces there is a responsible Ministry, working on 
the Cabinet system of England, the Lieutenant-Governor representing 
the Crown and acting as a sort of constitutional sovereign. 

The distribution of matters within the competence of the Dominion 
Parliament and of the Pro'vineial legislatures, respectively, bears a general 
resemblance to that existing in the United States; but there is this 
remarkable distinction, that whereas in the United States, Congress has 
only the powers actually granted to it, the State legislatures ret ain in g ah 
such powers as have not been taken from them, the Do min ion Parliament 
has a general power of legislation, restricted only by the grant of certain 
specific and exclusive powers to the Provincial legislatures (§§ £>1-95), 
Criminal law is reserved for the Dominion Parliament ; and no province 
has the right to maintain a military force. Questions as to the constitu- 
tionality of a statute, whether of the Dominion Parliament or of a Provin- 
cial legislature, come before the courts in the ordinary way, and if ap- 
pealed, before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in England. 

The Constitution of the Dominion was never submitted to popular 
vote, and can be altered only by the British Parliament, except as regards 
certain points left to its own legislature. It was drafted by a sort of 
sm all convention in Canada, and enacted en bloc by the British Parlia- 
ment, There exists no powder of amending the Provinieial constitutions 
by popular vote similar to that which the people of the several States 
exercise in the United States. 

As to the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia, drafted in 
Australia and enacted by the British Parliament in 1900, the reader 
may refer to the author’s Studies in History aiid Jurisprudence^ where it 
is described and commented on. The Constitution of the South African 
Union, enacted in 1909 by the British Parliament at the request of a 
Convention held in South Africa, is more unitary in its character tbap 
are those of Canada and Australia. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER XXXIH 

THE DARTMOUTH COLLEGE CASE 

The famous ease of Dartmouth College v. Woodward (4 Wheat. 518), 
decided in 1818, has been so often brought up in European discussions, 
that it seems proper to give a short account of it, taken from an authori- 
tative source, an address by the late Mr. Justice Miller (then senior justice, 
and one of the most eminent members, of the Supreme Court), delivered 
before the University of Michigan, June, 1887. 

“ It may well be doubted whether any decision ever delivered by any 
comrt has had such a pervading operation and influence in controlling legis- 
lation as this. It is founded upon the clause of the Constitution (Art. i. 
S 10) which declares that no State shall make any law impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts. 

“ Dartmouth College existed as a corporation under a charter granted 
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by the British crown to its trustees in New Hampshire, in the year 1769. 
This charter conferred upon them the entire governing power of the col- 
lege, and among other powers that of filling up ail vacancies occurring in 
their own body, and of remo'vung and appointing tutors. It also declared 
that the number of trustees should for ever consist of twelve and no more. 

“ After the Revolution, the legislature of New Hampshire passed a law 
to amend the chai'ter, to impro^'e and enlarge the corporation. It in- 
creased the number of trustees to twenty-one, gave the appointment of 
the additional members to the executive of the State, and created a board 
of overseers to consist of twenty-five persons, of whom twenty-one were 
also to be appointed by the executive of New Hampshire. These over- 
seers had power to inspect and control the most important acts of the 
trustees. 

“ The Supreme Court, reversing the decision of the Superior Court of 
New Hampshire, held that the original charter constituted a contract 
between the crown, in whom the power was then vested and the trustees 
of the college, which was impaired by the act of the legislature above 
referred to. The opinion, to which there was but one dissent, establishes 
the doctrine that the act of a government, whether it be by a charter of 
the legislature or of the crown, which creates a corporation, is a contract 
between the state and the corporation, and that all the essential franchises, 
powers, and benefits conferred upon the corporation by the charter be- 
come, when accepted by it, contracts within the meaning of the clause of 
the Constitution referred to. 

** The opinion has been of late years much criticised, as including with 
the class of contracts whose foundation is in the legislative action of the 
States, many w’^hich were not properly intended to be so included by the 
framers of the Constitution, and it is undoubtedly true that the Supreme 
court itself has been compelled of late years to insist in this class of eases 
upon the existence of an actual contract by the State with the corpora- 
tion, when relief is sought against subsequent legislation. 

“ The main feature of the case, namely that a State can make a con- 
tract by legislation, as well as in any other way , and that in no such ease 
shall a subsequent act of the legislature interpose any effectual hamer to 
its enforcement, where it is enforceable in the ordinary courts of justice, 
has remained. The result of this principle has been to make void in- 
numerable acts of State legislatures, intended in times of disastrous finan- 
cial depression and suffering to protect the people from the hardships of a 
rigid and prompt enforcement of the law in regard to their contracts, and, 
to prevent the States from repealing, abrogating, or avoiding by legisla- 
tion contracts fairly entered into with other parties. 

“ This decision has stood from the day it was made to the present hour 
as a great bulwark against popular effort through State legislation to 
evade the payment of just debts, the performance of obligatory contracts, 
and the general repudiation of the rights of creditors.” 

As here intimated, the broad doctrine laid down in this ease has been 
of late years considerably qualified and restricted. It has also become 
the practice for States making contracts by grants to which the principle 
of this decision could apply, to reserve power to vary or annul them, so 
as to leave the hands of the State free. 
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AETICLES OP CONPEDEEATION, 1781-1788 

Artides of Confederation and Perpetual Union between the States of New 
Hampshire^ Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. 

AMTichB L The style of tMs confederacy shall be, “ The United States 
of Anaeriea.” 

Abt. II. Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and indepen- 
dence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, wMeh is not by this con- 
federation expressly delegated to the United States in Congress assembled. 

Anr. III. The said States hereby severally enter into a firm league of 
friendship with each other, for their common defence, the security of 
their liberties, and their mutual and general welfare, binding themselves 
to assist each other against ail force offered to, or attacks made upon 
them, or any of them, on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, or any 
other pretence whatever. 

Art. IV. The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship and 
intercourse among the people of the different States in this Union, the 
free inhabitants of each of these States, paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives 
from justice excepted, shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
free citizens in the several States ; and the people of each State shall have 
free iugress and regress to and from any other State, and shall enjoy therein 
all the privileges of trade and commerce, subject to the same duties, 
impositions, and restrictions, as the inhabitants thereof respectively; 
provided that such restrictions shah not extend so far as to prevent the 
removal of property imported into any State, to any other State of which 
the owner is an inhabitant ; provided, also, that no imposition, duties, or 
restriction, shall be laid by any State on the property of the United States, 
or either of them. 

If any person guilty of, or chaiged with, treason, felony, or other high 
misdemeanour in any State, shall flee from justice, and be found in any 
of the United States, he shall, upon demand of the governor or executive 
power of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, and removed to 
the State having jurisdiction of his offence. 

Full faith and credit shall be given, in each of these States, to the 
records, acts, and judicial proceedings of the courts and magistrates of 
every other State. 

Art. V. For the more convenient management of the general inter- 
ests of the United States, delegates shall be annually appointed in such 
manner as the legislature of each State shall direct, to meet in Congress 
on the first JMonday in November, in every year, with a power reserved 
to each State to recall its delegates, or any of them, at any time within 
the year, and to send others in their stead for the remainder of the year. 

No State shall be represented in Congress by less than two, nor by 
more than seven members: and no person shall be capable of being a 
del^fate for more than three years, in any term of six years ; nor shall 
any person, being a delegate, be capable of holding any office under the 
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United States, for which he, or another for his benefit, receives any salary, 
fees, or emolument of any kind. 

Each State shall maintain its own delegates in any meeting of the 
States, and while they act as members of the committee of the States. 

In determining questions in the Umted States, in Congress assembled, 
each State shall have one vote. 

Freedom of speech and debate in Congress shall not be impeached or 
questioned in any .court or place out of Congress ; and the members of 
Congress shall be protected in their persons from arrests and imprison- 
ments during the time of their going to and from, and attendance on 
Congress, except for treason, felony, or breach of the peace. 

Aet. VI. No State, without the consent of the United States, in 
Congress assenabled, shall send any embassy to, or receive any embassy 
from, or enter into any conference, agreement, alliance, or treaty, with 
any king, prince, or state ; nor shall any person holding any office of 
profit or trust under the United States, or any of them, accept of any 
present, emolument, office, or title of any kind whatever, from any king, 
prince, or foreign state ; nor shall the United States, in Congress as- 
sembled, or any of them, grant any title of nobihty. 

No two or more States shall enter into any treaty, confederation, or 
alliance whatever between them, without the consent of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, specifying accurately the purposes for 
which the same is to be entered into, and how long it shall continue. 

No States shall lay any imposts or duties which may interfere with 
any stipulations in treaties entered into by the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled, with any king, prince, or state, in pursuance of any 
treaties already proposed by Congress to the courts of Prance and Spain. 

No vessels of war shall be kept up in time of peace by any State, 
except such number only as shall be deemed necessary by the United 
States, in Congress assembled, for the defence of such State or its trade ; 
nor shall any body of forces be kept up by any State, in time of peace, 
except such number only as, in the judgment of the United States, in 
Congress assembled, shall be deemed requisite to garrison the forts nec- 
essary for the defence of such State ; but every State shall always keep 
up a well-regulated and disciplined militia, sufficiently armed and ac- 
coutred, and shall provide and constantly have ready for use, in publio 
stores, a due number of field-pieces and tents, and a proper quantity of 
arms, ammunition, and camp equipage. 

No State shall engage in any war without the consent of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, unless such State be actually invaded by 
enemies, or shall have received certain advice of a resolution being 
formed by some nation of Indians to invade such State, and the danger 
is so imminent as not to admit of a delay till the United States, in Con- 
g^ss assembled, can be consulted ; nor shall any State grant commis- 
sions to any ships or vessels of war, nor letters of marque or reprisal, 
except it be after a declaration of war by the United States, in Congress 
assembled, and then only against the kingdom or state, and the subjects 
thereof against which war has been so declared, and under such regula- 
tions as shall be established by the United States, in Congress assembled, 
unless such State be invested by pirates, in which case vessels of war 
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rmy be Jetted out for that occasion, and kept so long as the danger shall 
continue, or until the United States, in Congress assembled, shall deter- 
mine otherwise. 

Aet. VII. When land forces are raised by any State for the eonmion 
defence, aE of&cers of or under the rank of colonel shall be appointed 
by the legislature of each State respectively by whom such forces shall be 
3?aised, or in such manner as such State shaE direct, and aU vacancies 
shall be EEed up by the State which first made the appointment. 

Abt. VIII. AE charges of war, and aE other expenses that shaE be 
incurred for the common defence or general welfare, and aEowed by the 
United States, in Congress assembled, shall be defraj^ed out of a common 
treasury, which shaE be suppMed ]>y the several States, in proportion to 
the value of aE land ^itlnn each State, granted to, or snn^eyed for, any 
person, as such land and the buddings and improvements thereon shaE 
be estimated according to such mode as the United States, in Congress 
assembled, shaU, from time to lime, (Erect and appoint. The taxes for 
paying that proportion shaE be laid and leaded by the authority and 
direction of the I^islatures of the several States, within the time agreed 
upon by the United States, in Congress assembled. 

Aet. IX. The United States, in Congress assembled, shaE have the 
sole and exclusive right and power of determining on peace and war, 
except in the cases mentioned in the skth Article; of sending anci 
receiving ambassadors; entering into treaties and alliances, provided 
that no treaty of commerce shaE be made whereby the legislative power 
of the respective States shaE be restrained from imposing such imposts 
and duties on foreigners, as their own people are led rc;, or from 

prohibiting the exportation or importation of any species of goods or 
commodities whatsoe^'er ; of establishing rules for deciding, in aU cases, 
what captures on land or water shaE be legal, and in what manner prizes 
taken by land or naval forces in the service of the United States shaU be 
divided or appropriated ; of granting letters of marque and reprisal in 
times of peace; appointing courts for the trial of piracies and felonies 
(jommitted on the high seas ; and estabhshmg courts for receiving and 
determining finaEy appeals in aU eases of capture; provided that no 
member of Congress shaE be appointed as judge of any of the said 
courts. 

The United States, in Congress assembled, shaE also be the last resort 
on appeal, in aE disputes and differences now subsisting, or that hereafter 
may arise, between two or more States concerning boundary, jurisdiction, 
or any other cause whatever ; which authority shaE always be exercised in 
the manner following ; Whenever the legislative or executive authority, 
or lawful agent of any State in controversy with another, shaE present a 
petition to Congress, stating the matter in question, and praying for a 
hearing, notice thereof shaE be given by order of Congress to the legislative 
or executive authority of the other State in controversy, and a day as- 
signed for the appearance of the parties by their lawful agents, who shaE 
then ^ directed to appoint, by joint consent, commissioners or judges to 
constitute a court for hearing and determining the matter in question ; 
but if they cannot agree, Congress shaE name three persons out of each 
of the United States, and from the fist of such persons each party 
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alternately strike out one, the petitioners beginning, until the number 
shall be reduced to thirteen ; and from that nrmber not less than seven 
nor more than nine names, as Congress shall direct, shall, in the presence 
of Congress, be drawn out by lot ; and the persons whose names shall be 
so drawn, or any five of them, shall be commissioners or judges, to hear 
and finally determine the controversy, so always as a major part of the 
judges who shall hear the cause shall agree in the determination ; and if 
either party shah neglect to attend at the day appointed, without show- 
ing reasons which Congress shall judge sufficient, or being present, shall 
refuse to strike, the Congress shaU proceed to nominate three persons out 
of each State, and the secretary" of Congress shall strike in behalf of such 
party absent or refusing ; and the judgment and sentence of the court, to 
be appointed in the manner before prescribed, shall be final and conclu- 
sive ; and if any of the parties shall refuse to submit to the authority of 
such court, or to appear or defend their claim or cause, the court sh^ 
nevertheless proceed to pronounce sentence or judgment, which shall in 
like maimer be final and decisive ; the judgment or sentence and other 
proceedings being in either ease transmitted to Congress, and lodged 
among the acts of Congress for the security of the parties concerned ; pro- 
vided, that every commissioner, before he sits in judgment, shall take 
an oath, to be a dmin istered by one of the judges of the Superior court 
of the State where the cause shall be tried, “well and truly to hear and 
determine the matter in question, according to the best of his judgment, 
without favour, affection, or hope of reward.” Provided, also, that no 
State shall be deprived of territory for the benefit of the United States. ^ 

AU controversies concerning the private right of soil claimed under dif- 
ferent grants of two or more States, whose jurisdictions, as they may 
respect such lands, and the States vrhich passed such grants, are adjusted, 
the said grants or either of them being at the same time claimed to have 
originated antecedent to such settlement of jurisdiction, shall, on the 
petition of either pai’ty to the Congress of the United States, be finally 
determined, as near as may be, in the same manffer as is before prescribed 
for deciding disputes respecting territorial jurisdiction between different 
States. 

The United States, in Congress assembled, shall also have the sole and 
exclusive right and power of regulating the alloy and value of coin struck 
by their own authority, or by that of the respective States ; fixing the 
standard of weights and measures throughout the United States ; regulat- 
ing the trade and managing aE affairs with the Indians not members of 
any of the States ; provided that the legislative right of any State, within 
its own limits, be not infringed or violated ; establishing and regulating 
post-offices from one State to another throughout aE the United States, 
and exacting such postage on the papers passing through the same as may 
be required to defray the expenses of the said office ; appointing aE 
officers of the land forces in the ®orviee of tlie United States, excepting 
regimental officers ; appointing aE the officers of the naval forces, and 
commissioning aE officers whatever in the service of the United States ; 
making rules for the government and regulation of the said land and 
naval forces, and directing their operations. 

The United States, in Congress assembled, shaE have authority to ap< 
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point a committee, to sit in the recess of Congress, to be denominated “A 
Committee of the States,” and to consist of one delegate from each State ; 
and to appoint such other committees and civil officers as may be necessary 
for managing the general affairs of the United States under their direction ; 
to appoint 'one of their number to preside, provided that no person be al- 
lowed to serve in the office of president more than one year in any term of 
three years ; to ascertain the necessary sums of money to be raised for 
the service of the United States, and to appropriate and apply the same 
for defraying the public expenses ; to borrow money or emit bills on the 
credit of the United States, transmitting every half year to the respective 
States an account of the sums of money so borrowed or emitted ; to build 
and equip a navy ; to agree upon the number of land forces, and to make 
requisitions from each State for its quota, in proportion to the number of 
wMte inhabitants in such State, which requisition shall be binding ; and 
thereupon the legislature of each State shall appoint the regimental offi- 
cers, raise the men, and clothe, arm, and equip them in a soldier-like man- 
ner at the expense of the United States ; and the officers and men so 
clothed, armed, and equipped shall march to the place appointed, and 
within the time agreed on by the Umted States, in Congress assembled ; 
but if the United States, in Congress assembled, shall, on consideration of 
circumstances, judge proper that any State should not raise men, or should 
raise a smaller number than its quota, and that any other State should 
raise a greater number of men than the quota thereof, such extra number 
shall be raised, officered, clothed, armed, and equipped in the same man- 
ner as the quota of such State, unless the legislature of such State shall 
judge that such extra number cannot be safely spared out of the same, in 
which case they shall raise, officer, clothe, arm, and equip as many of such 
extra number as they judge can be safely spared, and the officers and men 
so clothed, armed, and equipped shall march to the place appointed, and 
within the time agreed on by the United States, in Congress assembled^ 

The United States, in Congress assembled, shall never engage in a war, 
nor grant letters of marque and reprisal in time of peace, nor enter into 
any treaties or alliances, nor coin money, nor regulate the value thereof, 
nor ascertain the sums and expenses necessary for the defence and welfare 
of the United States, or any of them, nor emit bills, nor borrow money 
on the credit of the United States, nor appropriate money nor agree upon 
the number of vessels of war to be built or purchased, or the number of 
land or sea forces to be raised, nor appoint a commander-in-chief of the 
army or navy, unless nine States assent to the same, nor shall a question 
on any other point, except for adjourning from day to day, be determined, 
unless by the votes of a majority of the United States, in Congress as- 
sembled. 

The Congress of the United States shall have power to adjourn to any 
time mthin the year, and to any place within the United States, so that 
no period of adjournment be for a longer duration than the space of six 
months, and shall publish the journal of their proceedings monthly, 
except such p^ts thereof relating to treaties, alliances, or military opera- 
tions as in their judgment require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the 
delates of each State on any question, shall be entered on the journal, 
when it is desired by any delegate ; and the delegates of a State, or any 
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of them, at Ms or their request, shaE be furnished with a transcript of 
the said journal, except such parts as are above excepted, to lay before 
the legislatures of the several States. 

Akt. X. The committee of the States, or any nine of them, shall be 
authorized to execute, in the recess of Congress, such of the powers of 
Congress as the United States, in Congress assembled, by the consent of 
nine States, shall, from tune to time, tMnk expedient to vest them with ; 
provided that no power be delegated to the said committee, for the 
exercise of wMch, by the Articles of Confederation, the voice of nine 
States, in the Congress of the United States assembled, is reqmsite. 

Art XI. Canada acceding to tMs Confederation, and joimng in the 
measures of the United States, shall be admitted into, and entitled to all 
the advantages of tMs Union ; but no other colony shall be admitted into 
the same unless such admission be agreed to by nine States. 

Art. XII. All bills of credit emitted, moneys borrowed, and debts 
contracted by or under the authority of Congress, before the assembU^ 
of the UMted States, in pursuance of the present Confederation, shall be 
deemed and considered as a charge against the United States, for paj^ent 
and satisfaction whereof the said United States and the public faith are 
hereby solemnly pledged. . 

Art. XIII. Every State shall abide by the determinations of the 
Umted States, in Congress assembled, on all questions wbmk by tMs 
Confederation are submitted to them. And the Articles of tms ConM- 
eration shall be inviolably observed by every State, and the Union snail 
be perpetual ; nor shaU any alteration at any time hereafter be made m 
any of them, unless such alteration be agreed to in a Congress of the 
United States, and be afterwards confirmed by the legislatures of every 

whereas it hath pleased the great Governor of the world to 
the hearts of the legislatures we respectively repre^nt in Co^^^ 
approve of, and to authorize us to ratify the ^d Articles 
and perpetual Umon, Know ye, that we, the undemgned <ielegates, by 
virtue of the power and authority to us given for 
these presents, in the name and in behalf of 
fully and entirely ratify and confirm each and evep^ of the said 
of Confederation and perpetual Union, and ^ and 
and things therein contained. And we do 
engage the faith of our respective constituents, that they 
the determinations of the United States, m 

questions wMch by the said Confederation are ^ 

Lt the Articles thereof shall be myiolably Kitnl^ 

respectively represent, and that the Umon sMl be . Philadel- 

whLof we have hereunto set our hands m Congress 

her.] 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

We, tbe people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish Justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro^dde for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 

ARTICLE I 

Section 1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, winch shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives, 

Sec. 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of members 
cbosen eve^^ second year by the people of the several^ States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

No person shall be a Representative w’ho shall not have attained to the 
age of twenty “five years, and been seven years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in 
which he shall he chosen. 

[Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States which may be included within this I'niori. acciording to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to serriee for a term of 
years, and exeluing Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.] ^ 
The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after the first 
meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every subset 
quent term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The 
.number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, 
but each State shall have at least one Representative ; and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled 
to choose three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations one, Connecticut five, New York sLx, New Jersey four, Pennsyl- 
vania, eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Tirginia ten, North Carolina 
five, South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, the ex- 
ecutive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacan- 
cies. 

The House of Representatives shall choose their speaker and other 
oScers^ and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Sec. 3. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years ; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first 
election, they shall be dimded as equally as may be into three classes. 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expira^- 

* The clause included in brackets is amended by the XIVth Amendment, 
2d section. 
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tion of the second year, of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that 
one-third may be chosen every second year ; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of any State, 
the executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the next' 
meeting of the legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall 
be chosen. 

The Vice-President of the United States shall be President of the Sen- 
ate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a president pro 
tempore^ in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise 
the office of President of the United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When 
sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the 
President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside ; 
ahd no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the members present. 

Judgment in eases of impeachment shall not extend farther than to 
removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 
honour, trust, or profit under the United States ; but the party convicted 
shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and 
punishment according to law. 

Sec. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sena- 
tors and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legisla- 
ture thereof ; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once m every year, and such 
meeting shall be on the first l^Ionday in December, unless they shall fey 
law appoint a different day. 

Sec. 5. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute 
a quorum to do business ; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, 
in such manner, and under such penalties as each house may provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its 
members for disorderly behaviour, and, with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, expel a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to 
time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either house 
on any question shah, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be 
entered on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without the con- 
sent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other 
place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Sec. 6 . The Senators and Representatives shall receive a compensa- 
tion for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the Treas- 
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ury of tlie Umted States. They shall in all eases, except treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance 
at the session of their respective houses, and in going to and returning 
from the same ; and for any speech or debate in either house they shall 
not be questioned in any other place. 

Ko Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States, which shall hav’e been created, or the emoluments whereof shall 
have been increased during such time ; and no person holding any office 
under the United States shall be a member of either house during his 
continuance in office. 

Sec. 7. All bills for raising rev'enue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments as on other biEs. 

Every bill which shall have passed the Hou^e of Representatives and 
ythe Senate shall, before it become a law, be proscntod to the President 
of the United States; if he approve he shall >igii it, but if not he shall 
return it, with his objections, to that house in which it shall have origi- 
nated, who shaE enter the objections at large on their journal, and pro- 
<^ed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two-thirds of that 
house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together vdth the objec- 
tions, to the other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered and 
if approv'ed by two-thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But in all 
such eases the votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the persons voting for and against the biU shall be en- 
tered on the journal of each house respectively. If any biU shaU not be 
returned by the President within ton days (Sundays excepted) after it 
shall hav'e been presented to him, the same shall be a laws in like manner 
as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent 
its return, in which case ic shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives may he necessary (except on a ques- 
tion of adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the United 
States ; and before the same shaU take effect shaU be approved by him, 
or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the 
Innate and House of Representatives, according to the rules and limitar- 
tions prescribed in the ease of a bill. 

Sec. 8. The Congress shall hav^'e power to lay and coUect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to paythe debts and provide for the common defence 
"'and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shaU be uniform throughout the United States ; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States ; 

To rebate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes ; 

To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on 
the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States : 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and Ux 
the standard of weights and measures ; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and 
current coin of the United States ; 
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To establish, post-offices and post-roads ; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing for 
limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respec- 
tive writings and discoveries ; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court ; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas^, 
and offences against the law of nations ; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water ; 

To raise and support armies, hut no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years ; 

To provide and maintain a navy ; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval 
forces ; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively the appointment of the 
officers and the authority of training the militia according to the disci- 
pline prescribed by Congress ; 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all eases whatsoever, over such dis • 
triet (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States, and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and to exercise like authority over all places 
purchased by the consent of the legislature of the State in which the 
same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, 
and other needful buildings ; and 

To make aU laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United States, or in any department 
or officer thereof. 

Sec. 9. The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by 
the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, hut 
a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten 
dollars for each person. 

The privileges of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when in eases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may re- 
quire it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation, or other direct tax, shall be laid, unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall he laid on articles exported from any State. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one State over those of another ; nor shall vessels bound 
to, or from, one State be obliged- to enter, clear, or pay duties in an- 
other. 

No money shall be drawn frcm the Treasury, but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law ; and a regular statement and accoimt of the 
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ireeeipts aad expenditures of all public money shall be published from 
time to time* 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States ; and no per- 
son holding any office of profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, 
of any kind W'hatever, from any Mng, prince, or foreign state. 

Sec. 10. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confedera- 
tion ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin money ; emit bills of 
credit ; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in pa 3 n:nent of 
debts ; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the 
obligation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts or 
duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing it^ inspection law.'^; and the net produce of all duties and 
imposts, laid by any State on imports or exports, shall be for the use of 
the Treasurj" of the United States ; and all such laws shall be subject to 
the revision and control of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of ton- 
nage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with another State, or with a foreign power, or en- 
gage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will 
not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II 

. Section 1. The executive power shall he vested in a President of the 
VUnited States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of 
four years, and together with the Vice-President, chosen for the same 
term, be elected as folio wrs : 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress ; but 
no Senator or Representative, or person holding an office of trust or profit 
under the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

[The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot 
for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves. And they shall make a list of all the per- 
sons voted for, and of the number of votes for each ; which list they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the Government of the 
United States directed to the President of the Senate. iThe President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, open aH the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. 
The person having the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; 
and if there be more than one who have such majority and have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives shall immediately 
choose by ballot one of them for President ; and if no person have a 
majority, then from the five highest on the list the said House shall in like 
manner choose the President. But in choosing the President, the votes 
shall be taken by States, the representation from each State having one 
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vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of ail the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the choice of the President, 
the person having the greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice-President ; but if there should remain two or more who have 
equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them, by ballot, the Vice- 
President.] ^ 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and 
the day on which they shall give their votes ; which day shall be the 
same throughout the United States. 

No person except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of the United 
States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President ; neither shall any person be eligible to that office 
who shall not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been four- 
teen years a resident within the United States. 

In ease of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said 
office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and the Congress 
may by law provide for the ease of removal, death, resignation, or ina- 
bility, both of the President and Vice-President, declaring what officer 
shall then act as President, and such officer shall act accordingly until 
the disability be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a compen- 
sation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the period 
for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within that 
period any other emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take the follow- 
ing oath or affirmation : 

“ I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 

S;bc. 2. The President shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
na?^ of the United States, and of the militia of the several States, when 
called into the actual servdee of the United States ; he may require the 
opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive depart- 
ments, upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices, 
and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences 
ag^nst the United States, except in eases of impeachment. 

shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur ; and 
he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and aU other officers of the United States, whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established by law ; but the Congress may by law vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the President alone, in 
the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happ^ 

1 This clause in brackets has been superseded by the Xllth Amendment* 
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during ttie recess of the Senate, by granting commissions which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Sec. 3. He shah from time to time give to the Congress information of 
the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such meas- 
, ures as he shall judge necessary and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary 
occasions, convene both houses, or either of them, and in ease of disagree- 
ment between them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he may 
adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper; he shall receive 
ambassadors and other public ministers ; he shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed, and shaU commission all the officers of the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. The President, Vice-President and all ci^ii officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and con- 
viction of, treason, bribeiy% or other high crimes and misdemeanours. 

ARTICLE III 

, , Section 1. The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in 
one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme and 
inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behaviour, and shall, at 
stated times, receive for their ser\ices a compensation, which shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office. 

Sec. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all eases, in law and equity, 
arising imder this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall he made, under their authority ; to all eases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls ; to all rases of admiralty' 
and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the United States 
shall he a party ; to controversies between two or more States ; between 
a State and citizens of another State ; between citizens of different States 
— between citizens of the same State claiming lands under grants of dif- 
ferent States, and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign 
states, citizens, or subjects. 

„ In all eases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
and those in which a State shall be party, the Supreme Court shall have 
original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the 
Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, 
with such exceptions, and under such regulations as the Congress shall 
make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in eases of impeachment, shall be by 
"jury ; and such trial shall be held in the State where the said crimes shall 
have been committed ; but when not committed within any State, the trial 
shall be at such place or places as the Congress may by law have directed. 

Sec. 3. Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adherinq" to their enemies, jiving them aid and 
comfort ^ No person shall be com '^eted of treason unless on the testimony 
of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason, 
but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture 
except during the life of the person attainted* 
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ARTICLE IV 

Section 1. FuU faith and credit shall be given in each State to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. And 
the Congress may by general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sec. 2. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States. 

A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other crime, who 
shall ffee from justice and be found in another State, shall, on demand of 
the executive authority of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, 
to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labour in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- 
lation therein, be discharged from such service or labour, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or labour may be 
due. 

Sec. 3. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union ; 
but no new State shah be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other State ; nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more 
States, or parts of States, without the consent of the legislatures of the 
States concerned as well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make ah. needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States ; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as 
to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any particular State. 

Sec. 4. The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion ; and on application of the legislature, or of the execu- 
tive (when the legislature cannot be convened), against domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or on the applicar- 
tion of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall eaU 
a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either ease, shall 
be valid, to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by con- 
ventions in three-fourth? thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratifica- 
tion may be proposed bv the Congress ; provided that no amendment 
which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth 
section of the first article ; and that no State, without its consent, sh^ll 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate, 
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ARTICLE TI 

AH debts contraeted and engagement':* entered into, before the adop- 
tion of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States under 
this Constitution as under the Confederation. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shah be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land ; and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
any thing in the constitution or laws of mj State to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the members 
of the several State legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, 
both of the Ignited States and of the several States, shall be bound by 
oath or affinnation to support this Constitution ; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
the United States, 


ARTICLE YII 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be sufficient 
for the establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying 
the same. 

Done in Convention by the unanimous consent of the States present/ 
the Seventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lord 1787, and of 
the Independence of the United States of America the Twelfth. 

In Witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names. 

Go Washington, 

Presidt. and Deputy from Virginia, 


New Hampshire — John Langdon, Nicholas Gihnan. Massachusetts 
— Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. Connecticut — Wm. Sami. John- 
son, Reger Sherman. New For A; — Alexander Hamilton. New Jersey 
' Wil. Livingston, Wm. Paterson, David Brearley, Jona. Dayton. 

— FranMin, Thos. Fitzsimons, Thomas Miffim, Jared 
Ingersoll, Robt. Morris, James Wilson, Geo. Cbmer, Gouv. Morris. 
Delaware — Geo. Read, Richard Bassett, Gunning Bedford, Jun., Jaeo. 
Broom, John Dickinson. Maryland — James M ’Henry, Dan. Carroll, 
Dan. Jenifer, of St. Thomas. Virginia — John Blair, James Madison, 
Jun. North Carolina — Wm. Blount, Hugh Williamson, Rieh’d Dobbs 
Spaight. South Carolina — J . Rutledge, Charles Pinckney, Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, Pierce Butler. Georgia— Wm&m Pew, Abr 
Baldwin. 

Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


Rbode Island was not represented. Several of the delegates had left the 
Convention before it coneluded its labours, and some others who remained 
refw^ to mgn. In all, 65 delegates had been appointed, 55 attended, 39 signed. 
* xl® ratification was that of Delaware, Dec. 7, 1787 ; the ninth (brine- 
Co^itution into force) that of New Hampshire, June 21, 1788- the 
last, that of Rhode Island, May 29, 1790. 
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Articles in addition tOj and amendment of, the Constitution of the United 
States of America, 'proposed by Congress, and ratified by the Legis- 
latures of the several States, pursuant to the fifth Article of the origi- 
nal Constitution. 

ARTICLE I ' 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridging the freedom of speech » 
or of the press ; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to j 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances. ! 

ARTICLE II I 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free state, 
the right of the people to keep and bear arms shah not be infringed. 

ARTICLE III 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, without 
the consent of the owner, nor in the time of war, but in a manner to he 
prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE rV 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shah not be vio- 
lated, and no warrants shah issue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized. 

ARTICLE V 

No person shah be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
eases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger ; nor shah any person be subject 
for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or Kmb ; nor shall 
be compehed in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor he 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law ; nor ^ 
sh^ private property be taken for pubhc use, without just compensation. ' 

ARTICLE VI 

In ah criminal prosecutions, the accused shah enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shah have been committed, which district shah have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation ; to be confronted with the fitnesses against 
him ; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favour, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his defence. 

^ Amendments I-X inclusive were proposed by Congress to the Legialattires 
of the States, Sept. 25, 1789, and ratified 1789-91. 
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ARTICLE VII 

Ie suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty "dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserv^ed, and no fact 
tried by a jury shall be otherwise reexamined in any court of the United 
States than according to the rules of the common law. ^ 

ARTICLE VIII 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
eraei and unusual punishments infiieted. 

ARTICLE IX 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

ARTICLE X 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people. 

ARTICLE XI' 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one 
of the United States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign State. 

ARTICLE XII 

j The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot 
ior President and Vice-President, one of whom at least shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same State with themselves ; they shaE name in their 
ballots the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the per- 
son voted for as Vice-President, and they shall make distinct lists of aU 
persons voted for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and of the number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the Government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate ; — The President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open ail the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted ; — The per- 
son having the greatest number of votes for President shall be the Presi- 
dent,^ if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed ; and if no person have such majority, then from the persons 
having the highest numbers not exceeding three on the list of those voted 

^ Amendt. XI was proposed by Congress Sept 5, 1794, and declared to have 
been ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the S^tate'? Jan. 8, 1798. 

* Amendt. XII was proposed by Congress Dec- 12, 1803, and declared to have 
been ratified Sept, 2o, 1804. 
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lor as President, tlie House of Representatives sliall choose immediately, 
by ballot, the President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall 
be taken by States, the representation from each State having one vote ; - 
a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from 
two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States shall be neces- 
sary to a choice. And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a 
President whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before 
the fourth day of March next following, then the Vice-President shall act 
as President, as in the ease of the death or other constitutional disability 
of the President. 

The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice-President shall 
be the Vice-President, if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if no person have a majority, then from the two 
highest numbers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice-President; 
a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number 
of Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a 
choice. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of Presi- 
dent shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United States. 

ARTICLE XIII' 

Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any place subject to their juris- 
diction. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 

ARTICLE XIV 

Section 1. AU persons bom or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of 
the State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States ; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, hberty, or property, 
without due process of law ; nor deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws. 

Sec. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of 
persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right 
to vote at any election for the choice of electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the execu- 
tive and judicial officers of a State, or the members of the legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in anyway 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the num- 

^ Amendt XIII was proposed by Congress Feb. 1, 1865, and declared to 
have been ratified by 27 of the 36 States, Dec. 18, 1865. 

2 Amendt. XIV was proposed by Congress June 16, 1866, and declared to 
have been ratified by 30 of the 36 States, July 28, 1868. 
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ber of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 

Sec, 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, or 
elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any oMce, civil or mili- 
tary, under the Vnited States, or under any State, who, ha\dng previously 
taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an officer of t nlieJ 
States, or as a member of any State legislature, or as an executive or judi- 
cial officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the United States, 
shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given 
aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of 
two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. 

Sec. 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, authorized 
by law, including debt^. incurred for payment of pensions and bounties for 
services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. 
But neither the United States nor any State shall assume or pay any 
debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the 
United States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave ; 
but all such debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

Sec. 0 . The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
l^slation, the provisions of this article. 

ARTICLE XV ^ 

Section' 1, The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by tlie United States or by any State on account 
of race, colour, or pre\dous condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XVI 2 

The Congress shah have power to lay and coUect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the 
several States, and without regard to any census or enumeration. 

ARTICLE XVII a 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years ; and each 
senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shah have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature. 

When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of election 

^ Amendt. XV was proposed by Congress Feb, 26, 1869, and declared to have 
been ratified by 29 of the 37 States, March 30, 1870. 

® Passed July, 1909 , proclaimed February 25, 1913. 

« Passed May, 1913, in lieu of paragraph one, Section 3, Article I, of the Con- 
stitution and so much of paragraph two of the same Section as relates to the 
filling of vacancies ; proclaimed May 31, 1913. 
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to fill sueh vacancies : Provided, That the legislature of any State may 
empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointments until 
the people fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may direct. 

This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election or 
term of any senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CONSTITUTION OP THE STATE 
OP OKLAHOMA^ 

Adopted in Convention at the City of Guthrie in the Territory of Oldar 
homa on July 10th, 1907, and ratified by the People on Sent. 17th in the 
same year. 

PREAJVIBLE 

Section 1. — • Invoking the guidance of Almighty God, in order to 
secure and perpetuate the blessing of liberty ; to secure just and rightful 
government ; to promote our mutual welfare and happiness, we, the 
people of the State of Oklahoma, do ordain and estabhsh this Constitu- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. — Constitution of the United States Supreme. — Section 1. 
The State of Oldahoma is an inseparable part of the Federal Union, 
and the Constitution of the United States is the supreme law of the 
land. 

Sec. 3. — Toleration of Religious Sentiment. — Perfect toleration of 
religious sentiment shall be secured, and no inhabitant of the State 
shall ever be molested in person or property on account of his or her 
mode of religious worship ; and no religious test shall be required for 
the exercise of civil or political rights. Polygamous or plural mar- 
riages are forever prohibited. 

Sec. 7. — Public Schools. — Provisions shall be made for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a s5"slem of pubhe schools, which shall; 
be open to all the children of the Stale and free from sectarian eon-' 
trol ; and said schools shaU always be conducted in English : Provided, 
That nothing herein shall preclude the teaching of other languages in 
said public schools : And Provided, Further, That this shall not be 
construed to prevent the establishment and maintenance of separate 
schools for white and colored children. 

Sec. 8. — Right of Suffrage; Abridgment of. — The State shall never 
enact any law restricting or abridging the right of suffrage on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, 

1 This Constitution is the latest adopted by a new state up to 1^10. 
Attention is specially called to the following provisions given in the extracts 
quoted, viz. Bill of Rights §§ 3, 8, 10-35, 38-42* Sale of intoxicants § 9: 
Primaries § 47 : Initiative and Referendum §§ 51-62, 291-2, 415-9, *447-8: Limi- 
tations on the power of the legislature (35 restrictions specified) §§ 119-135 : Cor- 
porations §§ 205-219, 231-42, 245, 251, 254-7, 260, 422-3: State Debts §281, 
289-93 ; Power to cities to make their own charters §§ 413-4 : Homestead and 
Exemptions §§ 304-5 : Making void contracts §§ 442- 3. 
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Sec. 9. — ’^Intrmimiiorf and Sale of Liquor as Provided in Euahhn§ 
Ad,^ — manufacture, sale, barter, giving away, or otherwise 
furmshlng, except as herein^ter provided, of intoxicating liquors 
within those parts o^ie Statei^llretofore known as the Indian Territory 
and the Osage Indian Reservation, and within any other parts of the 
Stete which existed as Indian reservations on the first day of January, 
Nineteen Hundred and Six, is prohihitetl for a period of twenty-one 
years from the date of the admission of the State into the Union, and 
thereafter until the people of the State shall otherwise pro’vdde by 
amendment of this Constitution and proper State legislation. Any 
person, individual or corporate, who shah manufacture, sell, bartef, give 
otherwise furnish any intoxicating liquor of any kind, including 
beer, ale,^d wine, contrary to the provisions of this section, or who 
shali, within the ^bove described portions of the State, advertise for 
sale or soheH purehavse of any such liquors, or who shall ship or in any 
way convey such liquors from other parts of the State into the portions 
hereinbefore des<^ribed, shall be punished, on conviction thereof, by 
film not leae than fifty dollars and by irapri«onmcnt not less than 
tWrty days for each offense: Provided, That the Legislature may pro- 
vide by law for one agency under superrision of the State in each in- 
(^rporated towu of not less than two thousand population in the portions 
of the State hereinbefore described ; and if there be no incorporated 
town of two thousand population in any county in said portions of the 
State, such county shall be entitled to have one such agency, for the 
sale of such liquors for medicinal purposes ; and for the sale, for indus- 
trial purposes, of alcohol which shall have been deuaturized by some 
^oeess approved by the United States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue ; and for the sale of alcohol for scientific purposes to such 
scientific institutions, universities, and colleges as are authorized to 
procure the same free of tax under the laws of the United States ; and 
for. the sale of such liquors to any apothecary who shall have executed 
an apiproved bond, in a sum not less than one thousand dollars, condi- 
tioned that none of such liquors shall be used or disposed of for any 
purpo^ other than in the compounding of prescriptions or other 
medicines, the sale of which would not subject him to the payment of 
the special tax required of liquor dealers by the United States, and the 
payment of such special tax by any person within the parts of the State 
hereinabove defined shall constitute prima facie evidence of his intention 
to violate the provisions of this section. No sale shall be made except 
upon the sworn statement of the applicant in writing setting forth the 
which the liquor is to be used, and no sale shall be made for 
m^emal purposes except sales to apothecaries as hereinabove provided 
t^ss such statement shall be accompanied by a bofia fide prescription 
practicing physician, which prescription shah not 

registered, and the 
the affidavits and prescriptions pertaii^ng 
thereto, shall be open to mspeetion by any officer or citizen of the State 
fTf f>^smess hours. Any person who shali knowingly 

^ for the purpose aforesaid sbaU be deemed guilty 

of perjury. ^Any phyaaeian who shall prescribe any such honor, except 
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for treatment of disease wMeii, after his own personal diagnosis, he shah 
deem to require such treatment, shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun- 
ished for each offense by fine of not less than two hundred dollars, or 
by imprisonment for not less than thirty days, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment ; and any person connected with any such agency, who 
shall be convicted of making any sale or other disposition of liquor con- 
trary to these provisions, shall be punished by imprisonment for not less 
than one year and one day. Upon the admission of the State into the 
Union these provisions shall be immediately enforcible in the courts of 
the State, 

Sec. 10. — All Political Power Inherent in People. — Section 1. All 
political power is inherent in the people ; and government is instituted 
for their protection, security, and benefit, and to promote their general 
welfare ; and they have the right to alter or reform the same whenever 
the public good may require it : Provided, Such change be notrepugnant 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

Sec. 11. — Right to Life, Liberty, etc. — AIL persons have the inher- 
ent right to life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and “the enjoy- 
ment of the gains of their own industry. 

Sec. 12. — Right of People to Peaceably Assemble. — The people 
have the' right peaceably to assemble for their own good, and to apply 
to those invested with the powers of government for redress of griev- 
ances by petition, address, or remonstrance. 

Sec. 13. — Restriction of Civil and Military Power. — No power, 
civil or military, shall ever interfere to prevent the free exercise of the 
right of suffrage by those entitled to such right. 

Sec. 14. — Public Money; Cannot he Appropriated for Any Church, 
etc. — No public money or property shall ever be appropriated, applied, 
donated, or used, directly or indirectly, for the use, benefit, or sup- 
port of any sect, church, denomination, or system of religion, or for 
the use, benefit, or support of any priest, preacher, minister, or other 
religious teacher or dignitary, or sectarian institution as such. 

Sec. 15. — Courts of Justice Open; Speedy Remedy. — The courts 
of justice of the State shall be open to every person, and speedy 
and certain remedy afforded for every wrong and for every injury to 
person, property, or reputation ; and right and justice shah be admin- 
istered without sale, denial, delay, or prejudice. 

Sec. 16. — Due Process of Law. — No person shah be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law. 

Sec. 17- — All Offenses Bailable Except Capital. — Ah persons 
shah be bailable by sufficient sureties, except for capital offenses wh^ 
the proof of guilt is evident, or the presumption thereof is great. 

Sec. 18. — Excessive Bail. — Excessive bail shah not be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel or unusual punishments 
inflicted. 

Sec. 19. — Writ of Habeas Corpus. — The privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus shall never be suspended by the authorities of tMs State. 

Sec. 20. — Officers; PersoncS. Attention to Duties. — Every person 
elected or appointed to any office or employment of trust or profit 
under the laws of the State, or under any ordinance of any murdcipality 
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thereof, shall give personal attention to the duties of the ofidee to 
which he is elected or appointed. 

Sec. 21. — EestHciion on Right to Hold Office. — No member of 
Congress from this State, or person holding any office of trust or 
profit under the laws of any other State, or of the United States, shall 
hold any office of trust or profit under the laws of this State. 

Sec. 22. — Imprisonment fo)r Debt Prohibited. — Imprisonment for 
debt is prohibited, except for the non-payment of fines and penalties 
imposed for the violation of law. 

Sec. 23. — Miliianj Subordinate to Cinil Authority. — The military 
simli be held in strict subordination to the civil authorities. No 
soldier shall be quartered in any house, in time of peace, without %he 
consent of the owner, nor in time of war, except in a manner to be 
prescribed by law. 

Sec. 24. — Ex Post Facto Laws; Contracts. — No biH of attainder, 
ex post facto law, nor any law impairing the obligation of contraeti^ 
shall ever be passed. No conviction shall work a corruption of blood 
or forfeiture of estate : Provided, That this provision shall not prohibit 
the imposition of pecuniary penalties. 

Sec. 25. — Treason. — Treason against the State shall consist 
only in levying w'ar against it or in adhering to its enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason, unless 
on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court. 

Sec. 26. — Indictment; I uformation ; Examining Trial. — No person 
shall be prosecuted criminally in courts of record for felony or mis- 
demeanor otherwise than by presentment or indictment or by infor- 
mation. No person shall be prosecuted for a felony by information 
without having had a preliminary examination before an examining 
magistrate, or having waived such preliminary examination. Prosecu- 
tions may be instituted in courts not of record upon a duly verified 
complaint. 

Sec. 27. — Grand Jury. — A grand jury shall be composed of twelve 
men, any nine of whom concurring may find an indictment or true 
bill. A grand Jury shall be convened upon the order of a judge of 
a court having the power to try and determine felonies, upon his own 
motion ; or such grand jury shall be ordered by such judge upon the 
filing of a petition therefor signed by one hundred resident taxpayers 
of the county ; when so assembled such grand jury shall have power to 
investigate and return indictments for all character and grades of crime, 
and such other powers as the Legislature may prescribe : Provided, 
That the Legislature may make the calling of a grand jury compulsory. 

Sec. 28. Petit Jury; Trial. — The right of trial by jury shall be 
and remain inviolate, and a jury for the trial of civil and criminal eases 
In courts of record, other than isounty courts, shall consist of twelve men ; 
but, in county courts and courts not of record, a jury shall consist of six 
men. This section shall not be so construed as to prevent Limitations 
being fixed by law upon the right of api>eal from judgments of courts not 
df record in civil eases concerning causes of action involving less than 
tw^ty dollars. In civil eases, and in criminal cases less than felonies, 
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tliree-fourtlis of the whole number of jurors concurring shall have power 
to render "a verdict. In all other eases the entire number of jurors 
must concur td render a verdict. In case a verdict is rendered hy less 
than the whole number of jurors, the verdict shaU be in writing and 
signed by each juror concurring therein. 

Sec. 29. “ Criminal Prosecutions ; Change of Venue; To he Con- 
fronted with Witnesses. — In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall have the right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury 
of the county in which the crime shall have been committed : 
Provided, That the venue may be changed to some other county of the 
Sta^e, on the application of the accused, in such manner as may be 
pr^cribed by law. He shall be informed of the nature and cause of the 
acffeusation against him and *have a copy thereof, and be confronted 
.wath the witnesses against him, and have compulsory process for db- 
fining witnesses in his behaK. He shall have the right to be heard by 
laimself and counsel ; and in capital eases, at least two days before the 
^ ^;case is called for trial, he shall be furnished with a list of the witnesses 
that win be called in chief, to prove the allegations of the indictment 
or information, together with their postoffice addresses. 

Sec. 30. — Evidence Against Oneself; Jeopardy. — No person shall 
be compelled to give evidence which will tend to incriminate him, 
except as in this Constitution specifically provided; nor shall any 
person, after having been once acquitted by a jury, be again put in 
jeopardy of life or liberty for that of which he has been acquitted. Nor 
shall any person be twice put in jeopardy of life or hberty for the same 
ofiense. 

Sec. 31. — Right of Free Speech; Libel. — Every person may freely 
speak, write, or publish his sentiments on all subjects, being respon- 
sible for the abuse of that right; and no law shaU be passed to 
restrain or abridge the liberty of speech or of the press. In aU criminal 
prosecutions for libel, the truth of the matter alleged to be libelous may 
be given in evidence to the jury, and if it shaU appear to the jury 
that the matter charged as Ubelous be true, and was written or pub- 
Ushed with good motives and for justifiable ends, the party shall be 
acquitted. 

Sec. 32. — Private Property Not to be Taken for Private Use* — No 
private property shaU be taken or damaged for private use, with or 
without compensation, unless by consent of the owner, except for private 
ways of necessity, or for drains and ditches across lands of others for 
agricultural, mining, or sanitary purposes, in such manner as may be 
prescribed by law. • 

Sec. 35. — Bight to Bear Arms; Weapons. — The right of a citizen 
to keep and bear arms in defense of his home, person, or property, 
^ in aid of the civU power, when thereunto l^aUy summoned, shall 
imver be prohibited ; but nothing herein contained shall prevent the 
L^slature from regulating the carrying of weapons. 

Sec. 36. — Evidence; Compelled to Give; Immunity. ^ Ajiy per*- 
son having knowledge or possession of facts that tend to establish 
the guilt of any other person or corporation charged with an offense 
against the laws of the State, shaU not be excused from giving testimony 
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Or producing evidence, when legally called upon so to do, on the ground 
that it may tend to incriminate Mm under the laws of the State but 
no person shall be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture 
for or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing concerning which 
he may so testify or produce evidence. 

Sec. 37. — Records of Corporations Open to Inspection. — The 
records, books, and files of ail corporations shall be, at all times, 
liable and subject to the full \dsitorial and inquisitorial powers of the 
State, notwithstanding the immunities and privileges in tMs_Bill of 
Rights secured to the persons, inhabitants, and citizens thereof. 

Bec. 38. — No Person Transported Out of State; Due Process of Law. 
— No person shall be transported out of the State for any offense 
committed within the State, nor shall any person be transported out 
of the State for any purpose, without his consent, except by due 
process of law ; but nothing in this provision shall prevent the operation 
of extradition laws, or the transporting of persons sentenced for crime, 
to other states for the purpose of incarceration. 

Sec. 39. --- Search W arrants and Seizures. — The right of the people 
to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects against unrear 
sonable searches or seizures shall not be violated ; and no warrant shall 
issue but upon probable cause supported by oath or affirmation, 
describing as particularly as may be the place to be searched and the 
person or thing to be seized. 

Sec. 40. — State May Engage in Business. — The right of the State 
to engage in any occupation or business for public purposes shall 
not be denied nor proMbited, except that the State shall not engage in 
agriculture for any other than educational and scientific purposes and 
for the support of its penal, charitable, and educational institutions. 

Sec. 41. — Perpetuities and Monopolies Prohibited. — Perpetuities 
and monopolies are contrary to the genius of a free government, and 
shall never be allowed, nor shall the law of primogeniture or entail- 
ments ever be in force in this State. 

Sec. 42. — Enumeration of Eights No Denial of Others. — The 
enumeration in this Constitution of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny, impair, or disparage others retained by the people. 

Sec. 46. — Election Board ; Direct Vote for Senators. — The Legisla- 
ture shall enact laws creating an election board (not more than & 
majority of whose members shall be selected from the same political 
party), and shall provide the time and manner of holding and conducting 
all elections : and, at any time the Federal Constitution may permit the 
election of United States senators by direct vote of the people, the 
Legislature shall provide for their election as for the election of Gov- 
ernor and other elective officers. 

Sec, 47. — Mandatory Primary. — The Legislature shall enact laws 
providing for a mandatory primary system, wMoh shall provide for 
the nomination of all candidates in all elections for State, District, 
Co^ty, and municipal officers, for all political parties, including 
United States Senators ; Provided, However, tMs provision shall not 
exclude the right of the people to place on the ballot by petition any 
non-partisan candidate. 
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Sec. 50. — Legislative^ Executive and Judicial. — Section 1. The 
powers of the government of the State of Oklahoma shall be divided 
into three separate departments : The Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
eial; and except as provided in this Constitution, the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial departments of government shall be separate 
and distinct, and neither shall exercise the powers properly belonging 
to either of the others. 

Sec. 51. — Reservation of Right of People. — The Legislative author- 
ity of the State shall be vested in a Legislatui’e, consisting of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives; but the people reserve to them- 
selves the power to propose laws and amendments to the Constitution 
and to enact or reject the same at the polls independent of the Legisla- 
ture, and also reserve power at their own option to approve or reject 
at the polls any act' of the Legislature. 

Sec. 52. — Petition; Per Centum Required. — first power 
reserved by the people is the initiative, and eight per centum of the 
legal voters shall have the right to propose any legislative measure, 
and fifteen per centum of the legal voters shall have the right to 
propose amendments to the Constitution by petition, and every such 
petition shall include the full text of the measure so proposed. The 
second power is the referendum, and it may be ordered (except as to 
laws necessary for the immediate preservation of the public peace, 
health, or safety), either by petition signed by five per centum of the 
legal voters or by the Legislature as other bills are enacted. The ratio 
and per centum of legal voters hereinbefore stated shall be based upon 
the total number of votes east at the last general election for the State 
office receiving the highest number of votes at such election. 

Sec. 53. — Referendum; Petition; Veto. — ‘Referendum petitions 
shall be filed with the Secretary of State not more than ninety days 
after the final adjournment of the session of the Legislature which 
passed the bill ori which the referendum is demanded. The veto power 
of the Governor shall not extend to measures voted on by the people. 
All elections on measures referred to the people of the State shall be had 
at the next election held throughout the State, except when the Legisla- 
ture or the Governor shall order a special election for the express purpose 
of making such reference. Any measure referred to the people by the 
initiative shall take efiect and be in force when it shall have been 
approved by a majority of the votes cast in such election. Any meas- 
ure referred to the people by the referendum shall take effect and be in 
force when it shall have been approved by a majority of the votes cast 
thereon and not otherwise. 

Sec. 54. — Style of Bills. — The style of all bills shall be : “Be it 
Enacted By the People of the State of Oklahoma.” 

Sec. 55. — Petitions to he Filed. — Petitions and orders for the 
initiative and for the referendum shall be filed with the Secretary of 
State and addressed to the Governor of the State, who shall submit 
the saine to the people. The Legislature shall make suitable provisions 
for carrying into effect the provisions of this article. 

Sec. 56. — Referendum Against One or More Items. — The refer- 
endum may be demanded by the people against one or more items. 
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sections, or parts of any act of the Legislature in the same manner in 
which such power may be exercised against a complete act. The filing of 
a referendum petition against one or more items, sections, or parts of 
an act shall not delay the remainder of such act from becoming operative. 

Snc, -57. — Reserved to County and District. — The powers of the 
initiative and referendum reserved to the people by this Constitution 
for the State at large, are hereby further reserved to the legal voters 
of every county and district therein, as to aU local legislation, or action, 
in the administration of county and district government in and for their 
respective counties and districts. 

Sec. 58. — Prescribed by General Laws; Power of County Commis- 
aioners in Local Matters. — The manner of exercising said powers shah 

prescribeti by genera! laws, except that Boards of County Commis- 
sioners may provide for the time of exercising the initiative and refer- 
endum powers as to local legislation in their respective counties and 
districts. 

Bec, 59. — Number of Petitioners in County or District. — The 
requisite number of i>etitioners for the invocation of the initiative 
and referendum in counties and districts shall bear twice, or double, 
the ratio to the whole number of legal voters in such county or district, 
as herein provided therefor in the State at large. 

Sec. 60. — Measures Rejected Cannot be Proposed for Three Years. — 
Apy measure rejected by the people, through the powers of the initia- 
tive and referendum, cannot be again proposed by the initiative 
within three years thereafter by less than twenty-five per centum of the 
legal voters. 

Sec. 61. — Right of Legislature to Pass or Repeal. — The reser- 
vation of the powers of the initiative and referendum in this article 
shall not deprive the Legislature of the right to repeal any law, propose 
or pass any measure, which may be consistent with the Constitution 
of the State and the Constitution of the United States- 

Sec. 62. — Corruption in Initiative and Referendum. — Laws shall 

provided to prevent corruption in making, procuring, and submit- 
ting initiative and referendum petitions. 

Sec. 119. — Limitations upon Power of Legislature to Pass Local 
or Special Laws. - — • The Legislature shall not, except as otherwise 
provided in this Constitution, pass any local or special law author- 
izing: 

Sec. 119a. — ■ The creation, extension, or impairing of liens ; 

Sec. 119b. ~ Regulating the affairs of counties, cities, towns, wards, 
or school districts ; 

Sec. 119e. — Changing the names of persons or places; 

Sec. 119d. ■— Authorizing the laying out, opening, altering, or main- 
taimng of roads, highways, streets, or alleys ; 

Sec. 119e. ^Relating to ferries or bridges, or incorporating ferry or 
bndge companies, except for the erection of bridges crossing streams 
which form boundaries between this and any other State ; 

Sec. 119f. — Vacating roads, town plats, streets, or alleys ; 

Sec. 119g. Relating to cemeteries, graveyards, or public grounds 
not owned by the State; 
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Sec. — Authorizing the adoption or legitimation of children ; 

Sec. 119i. — Locating or chan^ng county seats ; 

Sec. 119j. — Incorporating cities, towns, or villages, or changing 
their charters ; 

Sec. 119k. — For the opening and conducting of elections, or fixing 
or changing the places of voting ; 

Sec. 1191. — Granting divorces; 

Sec. 119m. — Creatmg offices, or prescribing the powers and duties of 
officers in counties, cities, towns, election or school districts ; 

Sec. 119n. — Changing the law of descent or succession; 

Sec. 119o. — Regulating the practice or jurisdiction of, or changing 
the rules of evidence in judicial proceedings or inquiry before the courts, 
justices of the peace, sheriffs, commissioners, arbitrators, or other tribu- 
nals, or providing or changing the methods for the collection of debts, 
or the enforcement of judgments or prescribing the effect of judicial 
sales of real estate ; 

Sec. 119p. — Regulating the fees, or extending the powers and duties 
of aldermen, justices of the peace, or constables ; 

Sec, 119q. — Regulating the management of public schools, the 
building or repairing of school houses, and the raising of money for such 
purposes ; 

Sec. 119r, — Fixing the rate of interest ; 

Sec. 119s. — Affecting the estate of minors, or persons under dis- 
ability ; 

Sec. 119t. — Remitting fines, penalties and forfeitures, and refunding 
moneys legally paid into the treasury ; 

Sec. 119u. — Exempting property from taxation; 

Sec. 119v. — Declaring any named person of age ; 

Sec. 119w. — Extending the time for the assessment or collection of 
taxes, or otherwise relieving any assessor or collector of taxes from due 
performance of his official duties, or his securities from liability ; 

Sec. 119x. — Giving effect to informal or invalid wills or deeds ; 

Sec. 119y. — Summoning or impaneling grand or petit juries ; 

Sec. 119z. — For limitation of civil or criminal actions ; 

Sec. 119z1. — For incorporating railroads or other works of internal 
improvement ; 

Sec. 119z2. — Providing for change of venue in civil and criminal 
cases. 

Sec. 120. — No Officer to be Retired on Pay, — The Legislature shall 
not retire any officer on pay or part pay, or make any grant to such 
retiring officer. 

Sec. 121. — Bureau of Immigration ; No Money Appropriated For. — 
The Legislature shall have no power to appropriate any of the public 
money for the establishment and maintenance of a Bureau of Immi- 
gration in this State. 

Sec. 122. — Employees of Legislature; Number and Emolument. — 
The legislature shall not increase the number or emolument of its 
employes, or the employes of either House, except by general law, 
which shall not take effect during the term at which such increase was 
made. 
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Sec. 128. — No Property Exempt from Taxation. — The Legislature 
shaE pass no law exempting any property withis [within] this State 
from taxation, except as otherwise provided in this Constitution. 

Sec. 124. — No Exclusive Rights Granted. — The Legislature shall 
pass no law granting to any association, corporation, or individual any 
exclusive rights, privileges, or immunities within this State. 

Sec. 125. — No Power to Revive or Take Away Right of Action. — 
The Legislature shall have no power to revive any right or remedy 
which may have become barred by lapse of time, or by any statute 
of this State. After suit has been commenced on any cause of action, 
the Legislature shall have no power to take away such cause of action, 
or destroy any existing defense to such suit. 

Sec. 126. — No Power to Release Indebtedness of Corporation or Indi-^ 
pidml — The Legislature shall have no power to release or extinguish, 
or to authorize the releasing or extinguishing, in whole or in part, the in- 
debtedness, liabilities, or obligations of any corporation, or individual, 
to this State, or any county or other municipal corporation thereof. 

Sec. 127. — Repeal of Statute Does Not Affect Vested Rights. — The 
repeal of a statute shall not revive a statute previously repealed by 
such statute, nor shall such repeal affect any accrued right, or penalty 
incurred, or proceedings begun by virtue of such repealed statute. 

Sec. 130. — Acts to Embrace One Subject; Amendments. — Every 
act of the Legislature shall embrace but one subject, which shall be 
clearly expressed in its title, except general appropriation bills, general 
revenue bills, and bills adopting a code, digest, or revision of statutes ; 
and no law shall be revised, amended, or the provisions thereof extended 
or conferred, by reference to its title only ; but so much thereof as is 
revised, amended, extended, or conferred shall be re-enacted and pub- 
lished at length : Provided, That if any subject be embraced in any act 
contrary to the provisions of this section, such act shall be void only 
as to so much of the law as may not be expressed in the title thereof. 

Sec. 131. — Acts to Take Effect in Ninety Days; Franchises ; Emer-- 
gency. — No act shall take effect until ninety days after the adjourn- 
ment of the session at which it was passed, except enactments for carry- 
ing into effect provisions relating to the initiative and referendum, 
or a general appropriation bill, unless, in case of emergency, to be ex- 
pressed in the act, the Legislature, by a vote of two-thirds of all members 
elected to each House, so directs. An emergency measure shall include 
only such measures as are immediately necessary for the preservation of 
the public peace, health, or safety, and shall not include the granting of 
franchises or license to a corporation or individual, to extend longer 
than one year, nor provision for the purchase or sale of real estate, nor 
the renting or encumbrance of real property for a longer term than one 
year. Emergency measures may be vetoed by the Governor, but such 
measures so vetoed maybe passed by a three-fourths vote of each House, 
to be duly entered on the journal. 

Sec. 132. — General Laws to Have Uniform Operation. — Laws 
of a general nature shall have a uniform operation throughout the 
State, and where a general law can be made applicable, no special law 
shall be enacted. 
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Sec. 133. — System of Checks and Balances Between Officials. — - 
The Legislature shaU provide by law for the establishment and main- 
tenance of an efficient system of cheeks and balances between the 
officers of the Executive Department, and aU commissioners and super- 
intendents, and boards of control of State institutions, and all other 
officers entrusted with the collection, receipt, custody, or disbursement 
of the revenue or moneys of the State whatsoever. 

ARTICLE VI 

Sec. 134. — Officials Constituting Executive Authority. — The Ex- 
ecutive authority of the State shall be vested in a Governor, Lieu- 
tenant Governor, Secretary of State, State Auditor, Attorney 
General, State Treasurer, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
Examiner and Inspector, Chief Mine Inspector, Commissioner of Labor, 
Commissioner of Charities and Corrections, Commissioner of Insurance, 
and other offices provided by law and this Constitution, each of whom 
shall keep his office and public records, books, and papers at the seat of 
government, and shah perform such duties as may be designated in this 
Constitution or prescribed by law. 

Sec. 153. — Term and Duties. — A Department of Labor is hereby 
created to be under the control of a Commissioner of Labor who 
shall be elected by the people, whose term of office shall be four years, 
and whose duties shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 154. — Board of Arbitration and Conciliation. — The Legis- 
lature shall create a Board of Arbitration and Conciliation in the 
Department of Labor and the Commissioner of Labor shall be ex-ofificio 
chairman. 

Sec. 168. — Seal of the State. — In the center shall be a five pointed 
star, with one ray directed upward. The center of the star shall 
contain the central device of the seal of the Territory of Oklahoma, 
including the words, “Labor Omnia Vincit.” The upper left hand 
ray shall contain the symbol of the ancient seal of the Cherokee Nation, 
namely : A seven pointed star partially surrounded by a wreath of oak 
leaves. The ray directed upwards shall contain the symbol of the an- 
cient seal of the Chickasaw Nation, namely : An Indian warrior stand- 
ing upright with bow and shield. The lower left hand ray shall contain 
the symbol of the ancient seal of the Creek Nation, namely : A sheaf of 
wheat and a plow. The upper right hand ray shall contain the symbol 
of the ancient seal of the Choctaw Nation, namely ; A tomahawk, bow, 
and three crossed arrows. The lower right hand ray shall contain the 
symboLof the ancient seal of the Seminole Nation, namely : A village 
with houses and a factory beside a lake upon which an Indian is paddling 
a canoe. Surrounding the central star and grouped between its rays 
shall be forty-five small stars, divided into five clusters of nine stars each, 
representing the forty-five states of the Union, to which the forty-sixth 
is now added. In a circular band surrounding the w^’hole device shall 
be inscribed, “Great Seal of the State of Oklahoma, 1907.” 

Sec. 193. — Trial by Jury Waived. — In all issues of fact joined in 
any court, all parties may w’aive the right to have the same deter- 
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miaed By Jury ; m whieh ease the finding of the judge, upon the facts, 
shall have the force and effect of a verdict by jury. 

Sec. 194* — Jury to Return General Verdict; Court May Direct Special 
Findings, — In all jury trials, the jury shaE return a general verdict, 
and no law in force, nor any law hereafter enacted, shall require the 
court to direct the jury to make findings on particular questions of 
fact ; but the court may, in its discretion, direct such special findings. 


ARTICLE IX 

COBPORATIONS — DEPINITIOJJ' 

Sec. 205. — Have All Poxcers not Possessed by Individuals. — As used 
in this article, the term “corporation” or “company” shall include 
aE associations and joint stock companies, having any power or 
privileges, not possessed by indi\iduais, and exclude all municipal 
corporations and public institutions owned or controlled by the State ; 
the term “charter” shall mean the charter of incorporation, by or 
under which any corporation is formed. The term “license” shall 
mean the authority under which all foreign corporations are permitted 
to transact business in this State. 

Sec. 206. — Common Carriers; Eight to Construct and Operate Lines^ 
— Every railroad, oil pipe, car, express, telephone or telegraph cor- 
poration or association organized or authorized to do a transportation 
or transmission business under the lavrs of this State for such purpose, 
shall, each respectively, have the right to construct and operate its line 
between any points in this State, and as such to connect at the State 
line with like lines; and every such company shah have the right 
with its road or line, to intersect, connect with, or cross any railroad 
or such line. 

Sec. ^7. — To Transport Each OtkePs Cars and Passengers. — 
Every railroad, car, or express company, shall each, respectively, 
rmeive and transport without delay or discrimination each other^s cars, 
loaded or empty, tonnage, and passengers, under such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by law or any commission created by this 
Constitution or by act of the Legislature for that purpose. 

Sec. 208. — Oil Pipe Companies Subject to Control of Commission. — 
All oil pipe companies shall be subject to the reasonable control and 
r^ulation of the Corporation Commission, and shall receive and trans- 
port each other’s tonnage or oils, or commodities, under such rules and 
I'^fulations as shall be prescribed by law, or such commission. 

Sec. 209. — Telephone and Telegraph Lines to Transmit Each Other’s 
Messages. — Ail telephone and telegraph lines, operated for hire, 
shall each, respectively, receive and transmit each other’s messages with- 
out delay or ^scrimination, and make phj^sieal connections with each 
other’s lines, under such rules and regulations as shall be prescribed 
by law, or by any commission created by this Constitution, or any act of 
the Legislature, for that purpose. 

Sec. 210. — Railroads Public Highways; Office in State; Meetings of 
DkeciorSi etg. — Railroads heretofore constructed, or which may 
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hereafter be constructed in this State, are hereby declared public 
highways. Every railroad or other public service corporation organ- 
ized or doing business in this State, under the laws or authority thereof, 
shall have and maintain a public office or place in this ‘State, for the 
transaction of its business, where transfers of stock shall be made, and 
where shah be kept, for inspection by the stockholders of such corpora- 
tion, books, in which shall be recorded the amount of capital stock 
subscribed, the names of the owners of stock, the amounts owned by 
them, respectively; the amount of stock paid, and by whom; the 
transfer of said stock, with the date of transfer ; the amount of its assets 
and liabilities, and the names and places of residence of its officers, 
and such other matters required by law or by order of the Corporation 
Commission. The directors of every railroad company, or other public 
service corporation, shall hold at least one meeting annually in this State, 
public notice of which shall be given thhty days previously, and the 
president or superintendent of every railroad company and other 
public service corporation organized or doing business in this State under 
the laws of this State, or the authority thereof, shall report annually 
under oath, and make such other reports as may be required by law or 
order of the Corporation Commission, to said Commission, their acts 
and doings, which report shaU include such matters relating to railroads 
and other public service corporations as may be prescribed by law. 
The Legislature shall pass all necessary laws enforcing, by suitable pen- 
alties, all the provisions in this section. 

Sec. 211. — Rolling Stock Considered Personal Property^ Subject to 
Sale, — The roiling stock and all other movable property belonging 
to any railroad, transportation, transmission, or other public corpo- 
ration in this State, shall be considered personal property, and its real 
and personal property, or any part thereof, shall be liable to execution 
and sale in the same manner as the property of individuals ; and the 
Legislature shall pass no laws exempting any such property from execu- 
tion and sale. 

Sec. 212. — Must not Consolidate with Competing Lines, — No 
public service corporation, or the lessees, purchasers, or managers 
thereof shah consolidate the stock, property, or franchises, of such cor- 
poration with, or lease] or purchase the works or franchises of, or in 
any way control, any other public service corporation owning or having 
under its control a parallel or competing line ; except by enactment of the 
Legislature upon the recommendation of the Corporation Commission : 
Provided, however, That the Legislature shall never enact any law per- 
mitting any pubHc service corporation, the lessees, purchasers, or mana- 
gers thereof, when such public service corporation is organized under the 
laws of any other State or of the United States, to consolidate the stock, 
property, or franchise, of such corporation with, or lease, or purchase, the 
works of, franchises of, or in any way control, any other public service 
corporation, organized under the laws of any other State, or of the 
United States, owning or having under its control in this State, a parallel 
or competing Kne ; nor shaU any officer of such corporation act as an 
officer of any other corporation owning or controlling a parallel or com- 
peting line. 
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S®c* 213. — Mmtmi Consolidate mtk Company Organized in Another 
8iaU, — Neither shall any railroad eompany, transportation company, 
ok transmission company, organized under the laws of this State, 
consolidate by private or judicial sale, or otherwise, with any railroad 
company, transportation company, or transmission company organized 
under the laws of any other State, or of the United States. 

Sec. 214. — Street Railroad ; Coyment of Local Authorities Required, — 
No law shall be passed by the Legislature granting the right to con- 
struct and operate a street railroad within any city, town, or village, 
or upon any public highway, without first acquiring the consent 
of the local authorities having control of the street or highway proposed 
to be occupied by such street railroad. 

Sec. 215, — Must Accept Prouiaioti of Constitution, — No railroad, 
transportation, transmission, or other public service corporation in 
existence at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall have 
the iMnefit of any future legislation, except on condition of complete 
acceptance of ad provisions of this Constitution, applicable to rail- 
roads, transportatioit companies, transmission companies, and other 
public service corporations : Provided, That nothing herein shall be 
construed as validating any charter which may be invalid, or waiving 
any of the conditions contained in any charter. 

Sec. 216. — No Railroad to Transport Articles Manufactured by it — 
No railroad company shall transport, within this State, any article 
or commodity manufaetmed, mined, or produced by it, or under its 
authority, or which it may own, in whole or in part, or in which it 
may have any interest, direct or indirect, except such articles or com-* 
modi ties as may be necessary and intended for its use in the conduct of 
its business as a common carrier. 

Sec. 217. — No Free Transportation; Exceptions; Penalty for FtoZa- 
iion, — No railroad corporation or transportation company, or trans- 
mission company shall, dieetly or indirectly, issue or give any free 
frank or free ticket, free pass or other free transportation, for any use, 
within this State, except to its employes and theirj|mailies, its officers, 
agents, surgeons, physicians, and attorneys a^lw; to ministers 
of religion, traveling secretaries for railroad Young Men's Christian 
^ Associations, inmates of hospitals and charitable and eleemosynary in- 
stitutions and persons exclusively engaged in charitable and eleemo- 
synary work ; to indigent, destitute, and homeless persons, and to such 
persons when transported by charitable societies or hospitals, and the 
necessary agents, employed in such transportations ; to inmates of the 
National Homes, or State Homes for disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and of 
Soldiem'^and Sailors’ Homes, including those about to enter and those 
returning home after discharge, and boards of managers of such Homes ; 
to members of volunteer fire departments and their Equipage while 
traveling as such ; to necessary caretakers of live stc^ and 

fruit ; to employes of sleeping cars, of express cars, linemen of 

telegraph and telephone companies ; to^Railway Mail ^pvioe employes, 
postoffice inspectors, customs inspectors, and immigration inspectors ; 

newsboys on tr^ns, baggage agents, witnesses attending any legal 
investigation in which the railroad company or transp^jrtation company 
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j.'ed in wrecks, and physicians and nurses at- 
/rovided, That this provision shall not be con- 
interehange of passes for the officers, agents, and 
jL carriers and their families ; nor to prohibit any com- 
> carrying passengers free with the object of providing 
^ of general epidemic, pestilence, or other calamitous 
^ nor to prevent them from transporting, free of charge, to 
^^ces of employment persons entering their service, and the 
i£ange of passes to that end ; and any railroad, transportation, 
or transmission company or any person, other than the persons excepted 
in this provision, who grants or uses any such free frank, free ticket, free 
pass, or free transportation within this State, shall be deemed guilty of a 
crime, and the Legislature shall provide proper penalties for the violation 
of any provision of this section by the railroad or transportation or trans- 
mission company, or by any individual : Provided, That nothing herein 
shall prevent the Legislature from extending these provisions so as to 
exclude such free transportations or franks from other persons. 

Sec. 218. — Railroads to Pass Through County Seats. — ISTo railroad 
hereafter constructed in this State shall pass within a distance of four 
miles of any county seat without passing through the same and estab- 
lishing and maintaining a depot therein, unless prevented by natural 
obstacles such as streams, hills, or mountains : Provided, Such town, 
or its citizens, shall pant the right-of-way through its limits and suffi- 
cient ground for ordinary depot purposes. 

Sec. 219. — Election^ Terms; Vacancy, — A Corporation Commis- 
sion is hereby created, to be composed of three persons, who shall be 
elected by the people at a general election for State officers, and their 
terms of office shall be six years : Provided, Corporation Commissioners 
first elected under this Constitution shall hold office as follows : One 
shall serve until the second Monday in January, nineteen hundred and 
nine ; one until the second Monday in January, nineteen hundred and 
eleven ; and one until the second Monday in January, nineteen hundred 
and thirteen ; their terms to be decided by lot immediately after they 
shall have qualified : In case of a vacancy in said office, the Governor 
of the Stato shall fill such vacancy by appointment until the next general 
election, when a successor shall be elected to fill out any unexpired term. 

Sec. 231. — Appeals to Supreme Court; Acts of Commission Not to he 
Suspended Except by Supreme Court. — From any action of the Com- 
mission prescribing rates, charges of classifications of traffic, or 
affecting the train schedule of any transportation company, or requiring 
additional facilities, conveniences, or public service of any transportation 
or transmission company, or refusing to approve a suspending bond, 
or requiring additional security thereon as hereinafter provided for, 
an appeal (subject to such reasonable limitations as to time, regulations 
as to procedure and provisions as to cost, as may be prescribed by law) 
may be taken by the corporation whose rates, charges, or classifieatiofo 
of traffic, schedule, facilities, conveniences, or service, are effected, or 
by any person deeming himself aggrieved by such action, or (if allowed 
by law) by the State. Until otherwise provided by law, such appeal 
shall be taken in the manner in which appeals may be taken to the Su- 
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|p3Emfce Co^ {n>m tile District Courts, except tiia\^ 
be^ riglit. 

%sic.^^42. — Commsston io Ascertain Cost, Indebted h 
Samrieg; Annual Report of Informaiion. — The Coi - 
a^serti^^ and enter W record, the same to he a pub. , 
aady m prssfecticabie, me amount of money expended in c ^ 
moA equipment per nfile of e%^ry railroad and other public 
«jESI^ration in Oklahoma, the amomit of money expended to procure the 
way, and the amount i^^ey it would require to reconstruct 
the roe^bed, track, depots, ai^tJj^portation facilities, and to ppiaee 
all the physical properties beiofi|iniro the railroad or other public sery- 


the roadbed, track, depots, aM tr^portation facilities, and to pplaee 
all the physical properties belofi|iniro the railroad or other public sery- 
iee^corporation. It shall also asceigain the outstanding bonds, deben- 
tures, and indebtedness, and the amount, respectively thereof, when 
the rate of interest* when due, for what purposes issued, how 
^|d, to whom issued, to whom sold, and the price in cash, property, 
l^iaborT itjfuy, receiv^ therefor, what became of the proceeds, by whom 
is held, the amount purporting to be due thereon, the 
Ibhtisg indeb^da^ of the company, to whom due, and his address, 
the credits due on it, the prt^'perty on hand belonging to the railroad 
comply or other public corporation, and the judicial or other 

saibs df 3^’xoad, its property or franchises, and the amounts purporting 
pidd, amto what manner paid therefor. The Commission 
sb^ ’~Sfet%|ggrtgaii. jafoounts paid for salaries to the oMcers of the 
railroad, public service corporation, and the wages paid its em- 

:dN>ye& 

^ E®cJ 245. — Dutp of Commission to lmest%0te Rates; May Make 
Comec^ns and ^Notify Interstate Commerce Commission, — The said 
Oomnalssaon shall have pow^, as^d it is hereby miade its duty, to in- 
vesi^feate all through or passenger rates on railroads in this 

State, jmd when the same are, m thejppinion of the Oommissipn, exces- 
oar leided'or laid in violation of the Interstate Gomiderce Law, 
or tlse rules r^^n^l^fions of the Iiiterstate Commerce Coaamission, 
vtha olBidyfe of the raihjoads are be notified of the facts and re- 

^tuestad to reduce them or make the proper oorreetions, as the case may 
be. When thfe rates are not changed, or the proper corrections are not 
made according to the request the Commission, it shall be the duty 
of the latter to notify the Intersta'^ Commerce Commission and to 
make bropesr application to it for relief, and the Attorney Central car such 
|(^r||Efes as may be designated by law shali represent the Commis- 
dcfe'lpfiSl'Sueh matters. . 

— Two Cerdg Per Mite Raie, — ,No person, company, or 
oorpc^»ti<m, receiver, or other agency, opiating a railr«iad, other 
^than ^ireet railroad or electric railroad. In ^ole or in part,^ withip this 
shall demand or receive for first-class 'transportation for each 
between phints within this State on the portion of its road 
within this State, more than two cents per mile, until otherwise 
by law^^ Provided, However, The Coi;poration Qom^^moji 
S^e the power to exempt any railroad troi^ Ihe 
satiafaetory proof that it 


rendered by it to the pubfie,#!^ 
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more than two cents per mile for the transportation of passengers within 
the State. 

Sec. 254. — Must Not Contribute to Elections, — No corporation 
organized or doing business in this State shall be permitted to influence 
elections or official duty by contributions of money or anything of value. 

Sec. 255. — Shall Not Own Stock of Another Corporation, — No 
corporation chartered or licensed to do business in this State shall own, 
hold, or control, in any manner whatever, the stock of any competitive 
corporation or corporations engaged in the same kind of business, in or 
out of the State, except such stock as may be pledged in good faith to 
secure bona flde indebtedness acquired upon foreclosure, execution, sale, 
or' otherwise for the satisfaction of debt. ^ 

Sec. 256. — Must Dispose of Stock in Twelve Months ; Bank cmd 
Trust Company, — Jn all cases where any corporation acquires stock ip. 
any other corporation, as herein provided, it shall be required to dispos^ 
of the same within twelve months from the date of acquisition ; an® 
during the period of its ownership of such stock it shall have no right to 
participate in the control of such corporation, except when permitted 
by order of the Corporation Commission. No trust company, or bank 
or banking company shall own, hold, or control, in any manner whatever, 
the stock of any other trust company, or bank or banking comf^any, 
except such stock as may be pledged in good faith to secure bona fide 
indebtedness, acquired upon foreclosure, execution sale, or otherwise for 
the satisfaction tj| debt ; and such stock shall be disposed of in the time 
bnd manner fierSnbefore provided. *# 

Sec. 257. — Must Submit to Arbitration. — Every license issued 
or charter granted to a mining or public service corporation, foreign 
or domestic, shall eomtain a stipulation that such corporation will 
submit any difference it may have with employes in reference to 
labor, to arbitration, as shah be provided by law. 

Sec. 260. — Monopoly; Must Not Discriminate, — Until otherwise 
provided by law, no person, firm, association, or corporation engaged 
in the production, manufacture, distribution, or sale of any t 50 m- 
ihodity of general use, shall, for the purpose of creating a monopoly 
or destroying competition in trade, discriminate between different per- 
sons, associations, or corporations, or different sections, communities, 
or cities of the State, by selling such commodity at a lower rate in one 
section, community, or city than in another, after making due allowance 
for the difference, if any, in the grade, quantity, or quality, and in the 
actual cost of transportation from the point of production or manufac- 
ture. 


IHARTICLE X 

^ :||kVBNUE ANO TAXATIOI^ 

Sec. 271. — Exemptions; Manufacturing Establishments, — The 
legislature may authorize any incorporated city or town, by a majority 
vote of its electors voting thereon, to exempt manufacturing establish* 
meats and public utilities fr|^ municipal taxation, for a period not 
exceeding five years, as an inducement to their location. 
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Sec. 272. — Assessments for Local Improvements. — The Legislature 
uaay authorize couaty aad municipal corporations to levy and collect 
assessments for local improvements upon property benefited thereby, 
homesteads included, without regard to a cash valuation. 

Sec. 273. — Property Assessed at Fair Cask Value; Penalty . — 
All property which may be taxed ad valorem shall be assessed for 
taxation at its fair cash value, estimated at the price it would bring at a 
fair voluntary sale ; and any officer, or other person authorized to assess 
values, or subjects, for taxation, who shall commit any wilful error in the 
performance of his duty, shall be deemed guilty of malfeasance, and 
upon conviction thereof shall forfeit his office, and be otherwise pun- 
ished as may be provided by law. 

Sec. 281. — Credit of State Not Given. — The credit of the State 
shall not be given, pledged, or loaned to any individual, company, cor- 
poration, or association, municipality, or political subdivision of the 
State; nor shall the State become an owner or stockholder in, nor 
make donation by gift, subscription to stock, by tax or otherwise, to 
any company, association, or corporation. 

Sec, 289. — State May Contract Debts; Limitation. — The State 
may, to meet casual deficits or failure in revenues, or for expenses 
not provided for, contract debts ; but such debts, direct and con- 
tingent, singly or in the aggregate, shall not, at any time, exceed four 
hundred thousand dollars, and the moneys arising from the loans 
creating such debts shall be applied to the purpose for which they were 
obtained or to repay the debts so contracted, and to no other purpose 
whatever. 

Sec. 290. — May Contract Debts; to Repel Invasion. — In addition 
to the above limited power to contract debts, the State may con- 
tract debts to repel invasion, suppress insurrection or to defend the 
State in war; but the money arising from the contracting of such 
debts shall be applied to the purpose for which it was raised, or to 
repay such debts, and to no other purpose whatever. 

Sec. 291. — Debts; Limitations; Submitted to People. — Except 
the debts specified in sections twenty-three and twenty-four of this 
article, no debts shall hereafter be contracted by or on behalf of this 
State, unless such debt shall be authorized by law for some work 
or object, to be distinctly specified therein; and such law shall im- 
pose and provide for the collection of a direct annual tax to pay, and 
sufficient to pay, the interest on such debt as it falls due and also 
to pay and discharge the principal of such debt within twenty-five 
years from the time of the contracting thereof. No such law shall take 
effect until it shall, at a general election, have been submitted to the 
people and have received a majority of all the votes east for and against 
it at such election. On the final passage of such bill in either House 
of the Legislature, the question shall be taken by yeas and navs, to be 
duly entered on the journals thereof, and shall be: “Shall ‘'this bill 
pass, and ought the same to receive the sanction of the people ? ” 

Sec. 292. — Upon Debts of City^ County^ etc.; Vote by 

Peopk; Sinking Fund. — No county, city, lown, townsMp, school 
district, or other political corporation, or subdivision of the State, 
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shall be allowed to become indebted, in any manner, or for any pur- 
pose, to an amount exceeding, in any year, the income and revenue 
provided for such year, without the assent of three-fifths of the voters 
thereof, voting at an election, to be held for that purpose, nor in eases 
requiring such assent, shall any indebtedness be allowed to be incurred 
to an amount including existing indebtedness, in the aggi-egate exceed- 
ing five per centum of the valuation of the taxable property therein, 
to be ascertained fx'om the last assessment for State and county pur- 
poses previous to the incurring of such indebtedness : Provided, That 
any county, city, town, township, school district, or other political cor- 
poration, or subdivision of the State, incurring any indebtedness, requir- 
ing the assent of the voters as aforesaid, shall, before or at the time of 
doing so, provide for the collection of an annual tax sufficient to pay the 
interest on such indebtedness as it falls due, and also to constitute 
a sinking fund for the pa 5 rment of the principal thereof within twenty- 
five years from the time of contracting the same. 

Sec. 293. — Public Utilities; Indebtedness for; Sinking Fund , — 
Any incorporated city or town in this State may, by a majority of 
the qualified property tax paying voters of such city or town, voting 
at an election to be held for that purpose, be allowed to become 
indebted in a larger amount than that specified in section twenty-six, 
for the purpose of purchasing or constructing public utilities, or for 
repairing the same, to be owned exclusively by such city : Provided, 
That any such city or town incurring any such indebtedness requiring 
the assent of the voters as aforesaid, shall have the power to provide 
for, and, before or at the time of incurring such indebtedness, shall 
provide for the collection of an annual tax in addition to the other 
taxes provided for by this Constitution, sufficient to pay the interest 
on such indebtedness as it falls due, and also to constitute a sinking fund 
for the payment of the principal thereof within twenty-five years from 
the time of contracting the same. 

ARTICLE XII 

HOMESTEAD AND EXEMPTIONS 

Sec, 304. — What to Consist of, — The homestead of any family 
in this State, not within any city, town, or village, shall consist of not 
more than one hundred and sixty acres of land, which may be in one 
or more parcels, to be selected by the owner. The homestead within 
any city, town, or village, owned and occupied as a residence only, shall 
consist of not exceeding one acre of land, to be selected by the owner : 
Provided, That the same shall not exceed in value the sum of five 
thousand dollars, and in no event shall the homestead be reduced to less 
than one-quarter of an acre, without regard to value ; And Provided 
Purther, That in ease said homestead is used for both residence and busi- 
ness purposes, the homestead interest therein shall not exceed in value 
the sum of five thousand dollars : Provided, That nothing in the laws 
of the United States, or any treaties with the Indian Tribes in the State, 
shall deprive any Indian or other allottee of the benefit of the homestead 
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aad ssamption laws of the State: And Provided Further, That any 
tempowy a?enting of the homestead shall not change the character of 
the same when no other homestead has been acquired. 

Sec. 305. — Pwtected from Forced Sale; Consent of Wife, — The 
homestead of the family shall be, and is hereby protected from forced 
sale, for the payment of debts, except for the purchase money therefor 
or a part of such purchase money, the taxes due thereon, or for work 
and material used in constructing improvements thereon ; nor shall the 
owner, if married, sell the homestead without the consent of his or her 
spouse, given in such manner as may be prescribed by law : Provided, 
Nothing in this article shall prohibit any person from mortgaging Ms 
feoinestl^, the spouse, if any, joining therein; nor prevent the sale 
thereof on foreclosure to satisfy any such mortgage- 

Ssc. 316. — Jjegal Mate of Interest — The legal rate of interest 
shall not exceed six per centum per annum in the absence of any 
contract as to the rate of interest, and, by contract,^ parties may 
agree upon any rate not to exceed ten per centum per annum, and, 
imtfl reduced by the Legislature, said rates of six and ten per centum 
dball be, respectively, the legal and the maximum contract rates of 
Intcfest, 


ARTICLE XVIII 

MtTNICIFAL CORPORATIONS 

Sec. 411. — Legislature May Provide for Organization. — Section 1. 
Municipal corporations shall not be created by special laws, but the 
L^islature, by general laws shall provide for the incorporation and or- 
ganization of cities and towns and the classification of same in propor- 
tion to population, subject to the provisions of this article. 

CHARTERS 

Sec. 413. — Procedure for Chaining Spedci Charter; Election. — 
Any city containing a population of more than two thousand in- 
habitants may frame a charter for its own government, consistent 
with and subject to the Constitution and laws of this State, by 
causing a board of freeholders, composed of two from each ward, 
who shall be qualified electors of said city, to be elected by the 
qualified electors of said city, at any general or special election, 
whose duty it shall be, witMn ninety days after such election, to 
prep^ and propose a charter for such city, which shall be signed in 
duplicate by the members of such board or a majority of them, and 
returned, one copy of said charta* to the chief executive oJB&eer of such 
city, and the other to the Easter of Deeds to the county in which 
said city shall be situated. Such proposed charter shall then be 
jmblished in one or more newspapers published and of general circular- 
tion within said city, for at least twenty-one days, if in a daily paper, 
or M three consecutive issues, if in a weeMy paper, and the first pubii- 
carion shall be made within twenty days after the completion of the 
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charter; and within thirty days, and not earlier than twenty days 
after such publication, it shall be submitted to the qualified electors of 
said city at a general or special election, and if a majority of such 
qualified electors voting thereon shall ratify the same, it shall tb^eafter 
be submitted to the Governor for his approval, and the Governor shall 
approve the same if it shall not be in conflict with the Constitution and 
laws of this State. ,Upon such approval it shall become the organic 
law of such city and supersede any existing charter and all amendments 
thereof and aU ordinances inconsistent with it. A copy of such charter, 
certified by the chief executive officer, and authenticated by the seal of 
such city, setting forth the submission of such charter to the electors 
and its ratification by them shall after the approval of such charter by 
the Governor, be made in dupheate and deposited, one in the office of 
the Secretary of State, and the other, after being recorded in the office 
of said Register of Deeds, shall be deposited in the archives of the city ; 
and thereafter all courts shall take judicial notice of said charter. 
The charter so ratified may be amended by proposals therefor, sub- 
mitted by the legislative authority of the city to the qualified electors 
thereof (or by petition as hereinafter provided) at a general or special 
election, and ratified by a majority of the qualified electors voting 
thereon, and approved by the Governor as herein provided for the 
approval of the charter. 

Sec. 414. — Board of Freeholders to Draft Charter, — An election 
of such board of freeholders may be called at any time by the legis- 
lative authority of any such city, and such election shall be called 
by the chief executive officer of any such city within ten days after there 
shall have been filed with him a petition demanding the same, signed by 
a number of qualified electors residing within such city, equal to twenty- 
five per centum of the total number of votes east at the next preceding 
general municipal election ; and such election shall be held not later 
than thirty days after the caU therefor. At such election a vote shall be 
taken upon the question of whether or not further proceedings toward 
adopting a charter shall be had in pursuance to the caU, and unless a 
majority of the qualified electors voting thereon shall vote to proceed 
further, no further proceeding shall be had, -and aU proceedings up to 
that time shall be of no effect. 

INITIATIVE Ain> REFEBENDUM 

Sec. 415. — Eeeerved to Every Municipality. — The powers of the 
initiative and referendum, reserved by this Constitution to the 
people of the State and the respective counties and districts therein, 
are hereby reserved to the people of every municipal corporation 
now existing or which shall hereafter be created within this State, with 
reference to ah legislative authority which it may exercise, and amend- 
ments to charters for its own government in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Constitution. , 

^ Sec. 416. — Petition for; Requisite Number. — Every petition for 
either the initiative or referendum in the government of a municipal 
corporation shall be signed by a number of qualified electors residing 
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witbin the temtoriai limits of such mnnieipal corporation, equal 
to twenty-five per centum of tiie total number of votes cast at the 
ne^ preening election, and every such petition shall be filed with the 
chief executive officer of such mimicipal corporation. 

Sec. 417. — Initiative; Enactment of Ordinaiice, — When such 
petition demands the enactment of an ordinance or other legal act 
other than the grant, extension, or renewal of a franchise, the chief 
executive officer shall present the same to the legislative body of 
such corporation at its next meeting, and unless the said petition shall 
be granted more than thirty days before the next election at which any 
city oMeers are to be elected, the chief executive officer shall submit 
the said ordinance or act so petitioned for, to the qualified electors at 
said election ; and if a majority of said electors voting thereon shall 
vote for the same, it shall thereupon become in full force and effect. 

Sic. 418. — Referendum on Ordinance. — When such petition de- 
mands a referendum vote upon any ordinance or any other l^al act 
other than the grant, extension, or renewal of a franchise, the chief 
executive officer shall submit said ordinance or act to the qualified 
electors of said corporation at the next succeeding general municipal 
election, and if, at said election, a majority of the electors voting 
thereon shall not vote for the same, it shall thereupon stand repealed. 

Sec, 419. — Amendment to Charter; How Made. — ^When such 
petition demands an amendment to a charter, the chief executive 
officer shall submit such amendment to the qualified electors of said 
municipal corporation at the next election of any officer of said cor- 
poration, and if, at said election, a majority of said electors voting 
thereon shall vote for such amendment, the same shall thereupon 
become an amendment to and a part of said charter, when approved by 
the Governor and filed in the same manner and form as an original char- 
ter is required by the provisions of this article to be approved and filed, 

PRAISrCHISES 

Sec, 420. — Tote hy People; Election. — No municipal corporation 
shall ever grant, extend, or renew a franchise, without the approval 
of a majority of the qualified electors residing within its corporate 
Emits, who shall vote thereon at a general or special election ; and the 
legislative body of any such corporation may submit any such matter 
for approval or disapproval to such electors at any general municipal 
election, or call a special election for such purpose at any time upon 
thirty days' notice ; and no franchise shall be granted, extended, or 
renewed for a longer term than twenty-five years. 

Sec. 421, Petition for Election. — Whenever a petition signed 
by a number of qualified electors of any municipal corporation equal 
to twenty-five per centum of the total number of votes cast at the next 
precedmg general mnnieipal election, demanding that a franchise be 
grated, extended, or renewed, shall be filed with the chief executive 
omcer of said corporation, the chief executive officer shaU, within ten 
days ther^fter, call a special election, at which he shall submit the 
question of whether or not such franchise shall be granted, extended. 
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or renewed, and if, at said election, a majority of the said electors voting 
thereon shall vote for the grant, extension, or renewal of such franchise, 
the same shall be granted by the proper authorities at the next succeed- 
ing regular meeting of the legislative body of the city. 

Sec. 422. — May Engage in Any Business. — Every municipal 
corporation within this State shall have the right to engage in any 
business or enterprise which may be engaged in by a person, firm, or 
corporation by virtue of a franchise from said corporation. 

Sec. 423. — Reservation of Control Over Public Highways; Charges 
Regulated; Exclusive Franchises Prohibited. — No grant, extension, 
or renewal of any franchise or other use of the streets, alleys, or other 
public grounds or ways of any municipality, shall divest the State, 
or any of its subordinate subdivisions, of their control and regulation 
of such use and enjoyment. 

Nor shall the power to regulate the charges for public services be sur- 
rendered ; and no exclusive franchise shall ever be granted, 
t Sec. 435. — Eight Hours. — Eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work in all cases of employment by and on behalf of the State or any 
county or municipality. 


CONVICT LABOR 

Sec. 436. — Contracting for. — The contracting of convict labor is 
hereby prohibited. 


CHILD LABOR 

Sec. 437. — Employment Prohibited. — The emplojunent of children, 
under the age of fifteen years, in any occupation, injurious to health 
or morals or especially hazardous to life or limb, is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 438. — Underground Work Prohibited; Eight Hours a Day . — 
Boys under the age of sixteen years, and women and girls, shall not 
be employed, underground, in the operation of mines ; and, except in 
case of emergency, eight hours shall constitute a day’s work under- 
groTmd in aU mines in the State. 

Sec. 439. — Health and Safety of Employes. — The Legislature shall 
pass laws to protect the health and safety of employes in factories, in 
mines, and on railroads. 

CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE 

Sec. 440.^ — Defense of. — The defense of contributory negligence or 
of assumption of risk shall, in all eases whatsoever, be a (Question of 
fact, and shall, at all times, be left to the jury. 

PERSONAL INJURIES 

Sec. 441. — Right of Action; Damages. — The right of action to 
recover damages for injuries resulting in death shall never be 
abrogated, and the amount recoverable shaU not be subject to any 
statutory limitation. 
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WAIVER OF RIGHTS 

Sec. 442. — CorUracts Void. — Any provision of a contract, express 
or implied, made by any person, by wbieh any of the benefits of this 
Constitution is sought to be waived, shall be null and void. ^ 

Sec. 443, — Void Provisions in Contract — Any provision of any 
contract or agreement, express or implied, stipulating for notice or 
demand other than such as may be provided by law, as a condition 
precedent to establish any claim, demand, or liability, shall be null and 
void. 

DEFINITION OF RACES 

Sec. 447. ^ — Convention; Referendum Vote. — No convention shall 
be called by the Legislature to propose alterations, revisions,^ or 
amendments to this Constitution, or to propose a new Constitution, 
unless the law providing for such convention shall first be approved by , 
the people on a referendum vote at a regular or special election, and any 
amendments, alterations, revisions, or new Constitution, proposed by 
such convention, shall be submitted to the electors of the State at a 
general or special election and be approved by a majority of the electors 
voting thereon, before the same shall become effective : Provided, That 
the question of such proposed convention shall be submitted to the 
people at least once in every twenty years. 

Sec. 448. — Initiative Petition. — Sec. 3. This article shall not im- 
pair the right of the people to amend this Constitution by a vote upon 
an initiative petition therefor. 


EXTRACTS PROM THE CONSTITUTION OP THE STATE 
OP CALIFORNIA 

I subjoin some singular provisions from the Constitution of California 
adopted in 1879. 


ARTICLE XIX 

CHINESE 

Section 1. The L^slature shall prescribe all necessary regulations 
for the protection of the State, and the counties, cities, and towns thereof 
from the burdens and evils arising from the presence of aliens who are 
or may become vagrants, paupers, mendicants, criminals, or invalids af- 
flicted with contagious or infectious diseases, and from aliens otherwise 
dangerous or detrimental to the well-being or peace of the State, and to 
impose conditions upon which such persons may reside in the State, and 
provide the means and mode of their removal from the State, upon failure 
and refusal to comply with such conditions ; provided^ that nothing con- 
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tained in tMs section shall be construed to impair or limit the power of 
the Legislature to pass such police laws or other regulations as it may 
deem necessary. 

Sec. 2. No corporation now existing or hereafter formed under the 
laws of this State, shall, after the adoption of this Constitution, employ, 
directly or indirectly, in any capacity, any Chinese or Mongolian. The 
Legislature shall pass such laws as may be necessary to enforce this 
provision. 

Sec. 3. No Chinese shall be employed on any State, county, munici- 
pal, or other public work, except in punishment for crime. 

Sec. 4. The presence of foreigners ineligible to become citizens of the 
United States is declared to be dangerous to the well-being of the State, 
and the Legislature shaU discourage their immigration by all the means 
within its power. Asiatic coolieism is a form of human slavery, and is 
for ever prohibited in this State, and ail contracts for coolie labour shaU 
be void. AH companies or corporations, whether formed in this country 
or any foreign country, for the importation of such laboim, shall be sub- 
ject to such penalties as the Legislature may prescribe. The Legislature 
shall delegate all necessary power to the incorporated cities and towns of 
this State for the removal of Chinese without the limits of such cities and 
towns, or for their location within prescribed portions of those limits, and 
it shall also provide the necessary legislation to prohibit the introduction 
into this State of Chi n ese after the adoption of the Constitution. This 
section shall be enforced by appropriate legislation. 


Printed in the United States of America. 



